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TO  THE  HEMOBY 


OF 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

^  SIR    JAMES    SHAW    WILLES,    Knt. 

SOMETIME  A  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COMMON  BENCH, 

A  MAN  COURTEOUS  AND  ACCOMPLISHED, 

A  JUDGE  WISE  AND  VALIANT. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  Jdnr., 

A  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT  OF  THE 
COHMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mt  Dear  Holmes, 

A  prefaoe  is  a  formal  and  a  tedious  thing  at  best;  it 
is  at  its  worst  when  the  author,  as  has  been  common  in 
law-books,  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  Yet  there 
are  one  or  two  things  I  wish  to  say  on  this  occasion,  and 
cannot  well  say  in  the  book  itself ;  by  your  leave,  therefore, 
I  will  so  far  trespass  on  your  friendship  as  to  send  the  book 
to  you  with  an  open  letter  of  introduction.  It  may  seem 
a  mere  artifice,  but  the  assurance  of  your  sympathy  will 
enable  me  to  speak  more  freely  and  naturally,  even  in  print, 
than  if  my  words  were  directly  addressed  to  the  profession  at 
large.  Nay  more,  I  would  fain  sum  up  in  this  slight  token 
the  brotherhood  that  subsists,  and  we  trust  ever  shall, 
between  all  true  followers  of  the  Common  Law  here  and 
on  your  side  of  the  water;  and  give  it  to  be  understood, 
for  my  own  part,  how  much  my  work  owes  to  you  and  to 
others  in  America,  mostly  citizens  of  your  own  Common- 
wealth, of  whom  some  are  known  to  me  only  by  their  pub- 
lished writing,  some  by  commerce  of  letters ;  there  are  some 
also,  fewer  than  I  could  wish,  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness 
of  meeting  face  to  face. 

When  I  came  into  your  jurisdiction,  it  was  from  the 
Proyince  of  Quebec,  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
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which  is  governed,  as  you  know,  by  its  old  French  law, 
lately  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  sort  of  Eevised  Version  of 
the  Code  Napoleon.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  its  place.  And  it  is  indubitable  that,  in  a  political  sense, 
the  English  lawyer  who  travels  from  Montreal  to  Boston 
exchanges  the  rights  of  a  natural-bom  subject  for  the  comity 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  friendly  aliens.  But  when 
his  eye  is  caught,  in  the  every-day  advertisements  of  the  first 
Boston  newspaper  he  takes  up,  by  these  words — **  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  Suffolk  to  wit" — no  amount  of 
political  geography  will  convince  him  that  he  has  gone  into 
foreign  parts  and  has  not  rather  come  home.  Of  Harvard* 
and  its  Law  School  I  will  say  only  this,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  to  practical  account  the  lessons  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard  there,  and  that  this  present  book  is  in  some 
measure  the  outcome  of  that  endeavour.  It  contains  the 
substance  of  between  two  and  three  years'  lectures  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  nearly  everything  advanced  in  it  has  been 
put  into  shape  after,  or  concurrently  with,  free  oral  exposition 
and  discussion  of  the  leading  cases. 

My  claim  to  your  good  will,  however,  does  not  rest  on 
these  grounds  alone.  I  claim  it  because  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  show  that  there  really  is  a  Law  of  Torts,  not 
merely  a  number  of  rules  of  law  about  various  kinds  of 
torts — that  this  Lb  a  true  living  branch  of  the  Common  Law, 
not  a  collection  of  heterogeneous  instances.  In  such  a 
cause  I  make  bold  to  count  on  your  sympathy,  though  I 
will  not  presume  on  your  final  opinion.  The  contention  is 
certainly  not  superfluous,  for  it  seems  opposed  to  the  weight 
of  recent  opinion  among  those  who  have  fairly  faced  the 
problem.  You  will  recognize  in  my  armoury  some  weapons 
of  your  own  forging,  and  if  they  are  ineffective,  I  must  have 
handled  them  worse  than  I  am  willing,  in  any  reasonable 
terms  of  humility,  to  suppose. 
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It  is  not  suiprifiing,  in  any  case,  that  a  oomplete  theory 
of  Torts  is  jet  to  seek,  for  the  subject  is  altogether  modem. 
The  earliest  text-book  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  a  meagre 
and  unthinking  digest  of  '*  The  Law  of  Aotions  on  the  Case 
for  Torts  and  Wrongs,"  published  in  1720,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  depths  of  historical  ignorance  which  it  occa- 
sionally reveals.  The  really  scientific  treatment  of  principles 
begins  only  with  the  decisions  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  their 
development  belongs  to  that  classical  period  of  our  jurispru- 
dence which  in  England  came  between  the  Common  Law 
Pirocedxtre  Act  and  the  Judicature  Act.  Lord  Blackburn 
and  Lord  BramweU,  who  then  rejoiced  in  their  strength,  are 
9till  with  us.*  It  were  impertinent  to  weigh  too  nicely  the 
fame  of  living  masters ;  but  I  think  we  may  securely  antici- 
pate posterity  in  ranking  the  names  of  these  (and  I  am  sure 
we  cannot  more  greatly  honour  them)  with  the  name  of  their 
colleague  WUles,  a  consummate  lawyer  too  early  cut  off,  who 
did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruit  of  his  labour. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Justice  WiUes  will  need  no  explana- 
tion of  this  book  being  dedicated  to  his  memory.  But  for 
others  I  will  say  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  profound 
learning  in  the  law,  joined  with  extraordinary  and  varied 
knowledge  of  other  kinds,  but  one  of  those  whose  knowledge 
is  radiant,  and  kindles  answering  fire.  To  set  down  aU  I 
owe  to  him  is  beyond  my  means,  and  might  be  beyond  your 
patience ;  but  to  you  at  least  I  shall  say  much  in  saying  that 
from  WUles  I  learnt  to  taste  the  Year  Books,  and  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  law  in  authorities  which  not  so  long  ago 
were  collectively  and  compendiously  despised  as  '^  black 
letter."  It  is  strange  to  think  that  Manning  was  as  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  even  Kent  dismissed  the 
Year  Books  as  of  doubtful  value  for  any  purpose,  and 

*  We  haye  now  (1892)  to  lament  the  loss  of  Lord  BnunweU. 
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certainlj  not  worth  reprintmg.  You  have  had  a  noble 
revenge  in  editing  Kent,  and  perhaps  the  laugh  is  on  our 
side  by  this  time.  But  if  any  man  stUl  finds  offence,  you 
and  I  are  inoorrigible  offenders,  and  like  to  maintain  one 
another  therein  as  long  as  we  have  breath ;  and  when  you 
have  cast  your  eye  on  the  historical  note  added  to  this  book 
by  my  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland,  I  think  you  will  say  that 
we  shall  not  want  for  good  suit. 

One  more  thing  I  must  mention  concerning  Willes,  that 
once  and  again  he  spoke  or  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  of 
desiring  to  see  the  Law  of  Obligations  methodically  treated 
in  EngHsh.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  calling  him  to 
mind  on  the  completion  of  a  work  which  aims  at  being  a 
contribution  of  materials  towards  that  end :  of  materials 
only,  for  a  book  on  Torts  added  to  a  book  on  Contracts  does 
not  make  a  treatise  on  Obligations.  Nevertheless  this  is  a 
book  of  principles  if  it  is  anything.  Details  are  used,  not  in 
the  manner  of  a  digest,  but  so  far  as  they  seem  called  for  to 
develop  and  illustrate  the  principles;  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  content  if  in  that  regard  you  find  nothing  worse  than 
omission  to  complain  of.  But  the  toils  and  temptations  of 
the  craft  are  known  to  you  at  first  hand ;  I  will  not  add  the 
burden  of  apology  to  faults  which  you  will  be  ready  to  for- 
give without  it.  As  to  other  readers,  I  will  hope  that  some 
students  may  be  thankful  for  brevity  where  the  conclusions 
are  brief,  and  that,  where  a  favourite  topic  has  invited  expa- 
tiation  or  digression,  some  practitioner  may  some  day  be 
helped  to  his  case  by  it.  The  work  is  out  of  my  hands,  and 
will  fare  as  it  may  deserve :  in  your  hands,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
sure  of  both  justice  and  mercy. 

I  remsdn,  yours  very  truly, 

FEEDEEICK  POLLOCK 

LiNCX)ijr's  Imr, 
Christmas  Vacation j  1886. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  important  decisions  of  the  last  two  years 
are,  it  is  hoped,  duly  acoounted  for.  A  case  of  some  curiosity, 
reported  since  the  text  was  finally  corrected,  is  dealt  with  in 
an  Addendum  at  p.  xl. 

The  series  of  ^*  Bevised  Reports  "  now  in  progress  is  cited 
as  B.  E. 

The  current  series  of  Law  Reports  is  cited  thus :  Andrew 
V.  Crossley,  '92,  1  Ch.  492,  C.A 

Otherwise  the  same  forms  of  citation  are  used  as  in  my 
book  on  "  Principles  of  Contract,"  5th  ed.,  1889. 

My  cousin,  Mr.  Dighton  N.  Pollock,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  has 
again  given  me  valuable  help  in  the  revision  of  the  Index. 


F.  P. 


LdvOout's  InTy 

Augiuity  1892. 
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ADDENDUM. 
Page  820. 

Convertion  aa  between  Co-owner* — General  and  Special  Property, — ^The 
normal  rights  of  oo-owners  aa  to  posisession  and  use  may  be  modified  hy 
oontraot.  One  of  them  may  thus  have  the  exclusive  right  to  possess  the 
chattel,  and  the  other  may  have  temporary  possession  or  custody,  as 
his  bailee  or  servant,  without  the  power  of  conferring  any  poNse>8ory 
right  on  a  third  person  even  as  to  his  own  share.  In  Kyberg  y.  ffandelaar, 
'92,  2  Q.  B.  202,  A.  had  sold  a  half  share  of  a  valuable  chattel  to  B.  on  the 
terms  that  A.  should  retain  possession  imtil  the  chattel  (a  gold  enamel 
box)  could  be  sold  for  their  common  benefit.  Afterwards  A.  let  B.  have  the 
box  to  take  it  to  an  auction  room.  Then  B.,  thus  having  manual  posses- 
sion of  the  box,  delivered  it  to  Z.  by  way  of  pledge  for  a  debt  of  his  own. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  Z.  had  no  defence  to  an  action  by  A. 
to  recover  the  value  of  his  half  share.  The  judgments  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  B.,  while  remaining  owner  in  common  as  to  half  the 
property f  held  the  poaeesaion  only  as  bailee  for  a  special  purpose,  and  his 
wrongful  dealing  with  it  determined  the  bailment,  and  revested  A.*s  right 
to  immediate  possession :  see  Fenn  v.  Bittleetony  7  Ex.  162,  and  similar 
cases  cited  in  text.  Qu^  whether,  on  the  facts,  B.  were  even  a  bailee,  or 
weire  not  rather  in  the  position  of  a  servant  having  bare  custody. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATURE  OP  TORT  IN  GENERAL. 

Our  first  difficulty  in  dealing  inth  the  law  of  torts  is  to  What  la  a 
fix  the  contents  and  boundaries  of  the  subject.  If  we 
are  asked.  What  are  torts  P  nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
answer  by  giving  examples.  Assault,  libel,  and  deceit  are 
torts.  Trespass  to  land  and  wrongful  dealing  with  goods 
by  trespass,  "conversion,"  or  otherwise  are  torts.  The 
creation  of  a  nuisance  to  the  special  prejudice  of  any 
person  is  a  tort.  Causing  harm  by  negligence  is  a  tort. 
So  is,  in  certain  cases,  the  mere  failure  to  prevent  acci- 
dental harm  arising  from  a  state  of  things  which  one  has 
brought  about  for  one's  own  purposes.  Default  or  mis- 
carriage in  certain  occupations  of  a  public  nature  is  like- 
wise a  tort,  although  the  same  facts  may  constitute  a 
breach  of  contract,  and  may,  at  the  option  of  the  aggrieved 
party,  be  treated  as  such.  But  we  shall  have  no  such 
easy  task  if  we  are  required  to  answer  the  question.  What 
is  a  tort  ? — ^in  other  words,  what  principle  or  element  is 
common  to  all  the  classes  of  cases  we  have  enumerated,  or 
might  enumerate,  and  also  distinguishes  them  as  a  whole 
from  other  classes  of  facts  giviog  rise  to  legal  duties  and 
p.  n 
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liabilities  P    It  is  far  from  a  simple  matter  to  define  a 
oontract.    But  we  have  this  muoh  to  start  from,  that  there 
are  two  parties,  of  whom  one  agrees  to  terms  offered  by 
the  other.    There  are  variant  and  abnormal  forms  to  be 
dealt  with,  bat  this  is  the  normal  one.    In  the  law  of  torts 
we  have  no  such  starting-point,  nothing  (as  it  appears  at 
first  sight)  but  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  instances.    The 
word  itself  will  plainly  not  help  us.     Tart  is  nothing  but 
the  French  equivalent  of  our  English  word  wrong ^  and  was 
freely  used  by  Spenser  as  a  poetical  synonym  for  it.    In 
common  speech  everything  is  a  wrong,  or  wrongful,  which 
is  thought  to  do  violence  to  any  right.    Manslaying,  false 
witness,  breach  of  covenant,  are  wrongs  in  this  sense. 
But  thus  we  should  include  all  breaches  of  all  duties,  and 
therefore  should  not  even  be  on  the  road  to  any  distinction 
that  could  serve  as  the  base  of  a  legal  classification. 

"BMarj  In  the  history  of  our  law,  and  in  its  existing  authorities, 
^E^  ^«  ^^7  fii'd  some  little  help,  but,  considering  the  magni- 
^JJ^"****'  tude  of  the  subject,  singularly  little.  The  ancient  common 
law  knew  nothing  of  large  classifications.  There  were 
forms  of  action  with  their  appropriate  writs  and  process, 
and  authorities  and  traditions  whence  it  was  known,  or  in 
theoiy  was  capable  of  being  known,  whether  any  given 
set  of  facts  would  fit  into  any  and  which  of  these  forms. 
No  doubt  the  forms  of  action  fell,  in  a  manner,  into 
natural  classes  or  groups.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
discover  or  apply  any  general  principle  of  arrangement. 
In  modem  times,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Eestoration,  we 
find  a  certain  rough  classification  tending  to  prevail  (a). 
It  is  assumed,  rather  than  distinctly  asserted  or  established, 
that  actions  maintainable  in  a  court  of  common  law  must 
be  either  actions  of  contract  or  actions  of  tort.  This  divi- 
sion is  exdusive  of  the  real  actions  for  the  recovery  of 

(a)  Appendix  A. 
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land,  already  beooming  obsolete  in  the  seventeenth  oentiuy, 
and  finally  abolished  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
with  which  we  need  not  concern  onrselves:  in  the  old 
technical  terms,  it  is,  or  was,  a  division  of  personal  actions 
only.  Thus  torts  are  distinguished  from  one  important 
class  of  causes  of  action.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they  are 
distinguished  in  the  modem  law  from  criminal  offences. 
In  the  medieval  period  the  procedure  whereby  redress  was 
obtained  for  many  of  the  injuries  now  classified  as  torts 
bore  plain  traces  of  a  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  character, 
the  defendant  against  whom  judgment  passed  being  liable 
not  only  to  compensate  the  plaintiff,  but  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king.  Public  and  private  law  were,  in  truth,  but 
imperfectly  distinguished.  In  the  modem  law,  however, 
it  is  settled  that  a  tort,  as  such,  is  not  a  criminal  offence. 
There  are  various  acts  which  may  give  rise  both  to  a  civil 
action  of  tort  and  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  at  the  injured  party's  option ;  but  the 
civU  suit  and  the  criminal  prosecution  belong  to  different 
jurisdictions,  and  are  guided  by  different  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Torts  belong  to  the  subject-matter  of  Common 
Pleas  as  distinguished  from  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  Again, 
the  term  and  its  usage  are  derived  wholly  from  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  as  they  existed  before 
the  Judicature  Acts.  Therefore  the  law  of  torts  is 
necessarily  confined  by  the  limits  within  which  those 
Courts  exercised  their  jurisdiction.  Divers  and  weighty 
affairs  of  mankind  have  been  dealt  with  by  other  Courts 
in  their  own  fashion  of  procedure  and  with  their  own 
terminology.  These  lie  wholly  outside  the  common  law 
forms  of  action  and  all  classifications  founded  upon  them. 
According  to  the  common  understanding  of  words,  breach 
of  trust  is  a  wrong,  adultery  is  a  wrong,  refusal  to  pay 
just  compensation  for  saving  a  vessel  in  distress  is  a 
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wrong.  An  order  may  be  made  compelling  restitution 
from  the  de&ulting  trastee;  a  deoree  of  judicial  sepa- 
ration may  be  pronounced  against  the  un&ithful  wife  or 
husband;  and  payment  of  reasonable  salvage  may  be 
enforced  against  the  ship-owner.  But  that  which  is 
remedied  in  each  case  is  not  a  tort.  The  administration 
of  trusts  belongs  to  the  law  formerly  peculiar  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's Court;  the  settiement  of  matrimonial  causes  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  to  the  law  f onnerly  peculiar  to 
the  King's  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  and  the  adjustment  of 
salvage  claims  to  the  law  formerly  peculiar  to  the  Admi- 
ral's Court.  These  things  being  unknown  to  the  old  com- 
mon lawy  there  can  be  no  question  of  tort  in  the  technical 
sense. 

ExdadTe       Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the 

limits  ox 

<'tort."  separation  of  courts  and  of  forms  of  action  has  disap- 
peared, though  marks  of  the  separate  origin  and  history 
of  every  branch  of  jurisdiction  remain,  we  may  now  say 
this  much.  A  tort  is  an  act  or  omission  giving  rise,  in 
virtue  of  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  to  a 
civil  remedy  which  is  not  an  action  of  contract.  To  that 
extent  we  know  what  a  tort  is  not.  We  are  secured 
against  a  certain  number  of  obvious  errors.  We  shall  not 
imagine  (for  example)  that  the  Mairied  Women's  Property 
Act  of  1882,  by  providing  that  husbands  and  wives  can- 
not sue  one  another  for  a  tort,  has  thrown  doubt  on  the 
possibiliiy  of  a  judicial  separation.  But  whether  any 
definition  can  be  given  of  a  tort  beyond  the  restrictive 
and  negative  one  that  it  is  a  cause  of  action  (that  is,  of  a 
**  personal "  action  as  above  noted)  which  can  be  sued  on 
in  a  court  of  common  law  without  alleging  a  real  or  sup- 
posed contract,  and  what,  if  any,  are  the  conmion  positive 
characters  of  the  causes  of  action  that  can  be  so  sued 
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upon: — ^ihese  are  matters  on  which  our  books,  ransack 
them  as  we  will,  refuse  to  utter  any  certain  sound  what- 
ever. If  the  collection  of  rules  which  we  call  the  law  of 
torts  is  founded  on  any  general  principles  of  duty  and 
liability,  those  principles  have  nowhere  been  stated  with 
authority.  And,  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  the  want 
of  authoritative  principles  appears  to  have  been  felt  as  a 
want  by  hardly  any  one  (6). 

We  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  assume  that  by  fair  Are  an j 
means  we  shall  discover  any  general  principles  at  all.  The  n^dples 
history  of  English  usage  holds  out,  in  itself,  no  great  ~y^p^^* 
encouragement.  In  the  earlier  period  we  find  a  current 
distinction  between  wrongs  accompanied  with  violence  and 
wrongs  which  are  not  violent ;  a  distinction  important  for 
a  state  of  society  where  open  violence  is  common,  but  of 
little  use  for  the  arrangement  of  modem  law,  though  it  is 
still  prominent  in  Blackstone's  exposition  (c).  Later  we 
find  a  more  consciously  and  carefully  made  distinction 
between  contracts  and  causes  of  action  which  are  not  con- 
tracts. This  is  very  significant  in  so  far  as  it  marks  the 
ever  gaining  importance  of  contract  in  men's  affairs. 
That  which  is  of  contract  has  come  to  fill  so  vast  a  bulk  in 
the  whole  frame  of  modem  law  that  it  may,  with  a  fair 
appearance  of  equality,  be  set  over  against  everything 
which  is  independent  of  contract.  But  this  unanalysed 
remainder  is  no  more  accounted  for  by  the  dichotomy  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  than  it  was  before.  It 
may  have  elements  of  ooherenoe  within  itself,  or  it  may 
not.  If  it  has,  the  law  of  torts  is  a  body  of  law  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  a  systematic  form  and  under  appro- 

{h)  The  first,  or  almost  the  first,      See  the  chapter  on  Liability  in  his 
writer  who  has  clearly  called  at-      "  Elements  of  Law." 
tention  to  it  is  Sir  William  Markby.  (e)  Gomm.  iii.  1 18. 
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priate  general  prinoiples,  whether  any  particular  attempt 
so  to  express  it  be  suecesaful  or  not.  If  not,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  law  of  torts  in  the  sense  in  which 
there  is  a  law  of  contracts,  or  of  real  property,  or  of  trusts, 
and  when  we  make  use  of  the  name  we  mean  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  topics  which,  through  his- 
torical accidents,  have  never  been  brought  into  any  real 
classification. 

The  The  only  way  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  matter  is  to 

S^'hi      examine  what  axe  the  leading  heads  of  the  English  law  of 
^*^^^     torts  as  commonly  received.    If  these  point  to  any  sort  of 
common  principle,  and  seem  to  furnish  acceptable  lines  of 
construction,  we  may  proceed  in  the  directions  indicated ; 
well  knowing,  indeed,  that  excrescences,  defects,  and  ano- 
malies will  occur,  but  having  some  guide  for  our  judgment 
of  what  is  normal  and  what  is  exceptional.     Now  the  civil 
wrongs  for  which  remedies  are  provided  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  or  by  statutes  creating  new  rights  of 
action  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  are  capable  of  a  three- 
fold division  according  to  their  scope  and  effects.    There 
are  wrongs  affecting  a  man  in  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
his  own  person,  in  honour  and  reputation  (which,  as  men 
esteem  of  things  near  and  dear  to  them,  come  next  after 
the  person,  if  after  it  at  all),  or  in  his  estate,  condition, 
and  convenience  of  life  generally :  the  word  estate  being 
here  understood  in  its  widest  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of 
those  who  are  **  afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate."    There  are  other  wrongs  which  affect  specific  pro- 
perty, or  specific  rights  in  the  nature  of  property:  property, 
again,  being  taken  in  so  large  a  sense  as  to  cover  possessory 
rights  of  every  kind.    There  are  yet  others  which  may 
affect,  as  the  case  happens,  person  or  property,  either  or 
both.    We  may  exhibit  this  division  by  arranging  the 
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familiar  and  iypioal  spedeB  of  torts  in  groups,  omitting 
for  the  present  such  as  are  obscure  or  of  little  praotioal 
moment. 

Gkoup  a. 

Personal  Wrongs,  Fencmal 

1.  Wrongs  affecting  safety  and  freedom  of  the  person : 

Assault,  battery,  false  imprisonment. 

2.  Wrongs  affecting  personal  relations  in  the  family : 

Seduction,  enticing  away  of  servants. 

3.  Wrongs  affecting  reputation : 

Slander  and  libel. 

4.  Wrongs  affecting  estate  generally : 

Deceit,  slander  of  title. 
Malicious  prosecution,  conspiracy. 

Group  B. 
Wrongs  to  Property.  Wrongra  to 

pzoporty. 

1.  Trespass :  (a)  to  land. 

(b)  to  goods. 
Conversion   and    unnamed   vnrongs    ejusdem 

generis. 
Disturbance  of  easements,  &c. 

2.  Interference  with  lights  analogous  to  property,  such 

as  private  franchises,  patents,  copyrights. 

Group  0. 
Wrongs  to  Person^  Estate j  and  Property  generally.  Wvmga 

.  afleoting 

1.  Nuisance.  penonazid 

2.  Negligence.  P~P^- 

3.  Breach  of  absolute  duties  specially  attached  to  the 

occupation  of  fixed  property,  to  the  ownership  and 
custody  of  dangerous  things,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  certain  public  callings.    This  kind  of  liability 
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lesultBy  as  will  be  seen  hereafter^  partly  from 
andent  rules  of  the  eonrmon  law  of  whioh  the 
origin  is  still  doubtful,  partly  from  the  modem 
development  of  the  law  of  negligence. 

All  the  aots  and  omissions  here  specified  are  undoubtedly 
torts,  or  wrongs  in  the  teohnioal  sense  of  English  law. 
They  are  the  subject  of  legal  redress,  and  under  our  old 
judicial  system  the  primary  means  of  redress  would  be  an 
action  brought  in  a  common  law  Court,  and  governed  by 
the  rules  of  oonmion  law  pleading  (d). 

We  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  various  grounds  of 
justification  or  excuse  which  maybe  present,  and  if  present 
must  be  allowed  for.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  student  of 
Eoman  law  that  our  list  includes  approximately  the  same 
matters  {e)  as  in  the  Boman  system  are  dealt  with  (though 
much  less  fuUy  than  in  our  own)  under  the  title  of 
obligations  ecp  delicto  and  quasi  ex  delicto.  To  pursue  the 
comparison  at  this  stage,  however,  would  ofdy  be  to  add 
the  difficulties  of  the  Boman  classification,  which  are 
considerable,  to  those  already  on  our  hands. 


COiaraoter  The  groups  above  shown  have  been  formed  simply  with 
fallwto^'  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  wrongful  act  or  omission. 
^-  ^^  But  they  appear,  on  further  examination,  to  have  certain 
daaaes.  distinctive  characters  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
3^       act  or  omission  itseLF.    In  Gfroup  A.,  generally  speaking. 


{li)  In  some  oases  the  xeally  ef- 
f  ectnal  remedies  were  admiidstered 
by  the  Court  of  Ghanoery,  bat  only 
as  auxiliary  to  the  legal  right, 
whioh  it  was  often  neoessary  to 
eetabUsh  in  an  action  at  law  before 
the  Ck)art  of  Ghanoeiy  would  inter- 
fere. 


(e)  Trespass  to  land  may  or  may 
not  be  an  exception,  aocording  to 
the  Yiew  we  take  of  the  nature  of 
the  liabilities  enforoed  by  the  pos- 
sessory remedies  of  the  Boman  law. 
Some  modem  authorities,  though 
not  most,  regard  these  as  ex  delicto. 
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the  wrong  is  wilful  or  wanton.  Either  the  aot  is  intended 
to  do  harm,  or,  being  an  aot  evidently  likely  to  cause  harm, 
it  is  done  with  reckless  indifference  to  what  may  befall  by 
reason  of  ii  Either  there  is  deliberate  injury,  or  there  is 
something  like  the  self-seeking  indulgence  of  passion,  in 
contempt  of  other  men's  rights  and  dignity,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Sfiptf.  Thus  the  legal  wrongs  are  such  as  to 
be  also  the  object  of  strong  moral  condemnation.  It  is 
needless  to  show  by  instances  that  violence,  evil-speaking, 
and  deceit,  have  been  denounced  by  righteous  men  in  all 
ages.  If  anyone  desires  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  he  may 
open  Homer  or  the  Psalter  at  random.  What  is  more,  we 
have  here  to  do  with  acts  of  the  sort  that  are  next  door  to 
crimes.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  criminal  offences  as 
well  as  civil  wrongs.  It  is  a  common  border  land  of 
criminal  and  civil,  public  and  private  law. 

In  Group  B.  this  element  is  at  first  sight  absent,  or  at  Wnmgs 
any  rate  indifferent.    Whatever  may  or  might  be  the  case  J^y  un- 
in  other  legal  systems,  the  intention  to  violate  another's  ^^®°^ 
rights,  or  even  the  knowledge  that  one  is  violating  them,  i>lAme. 
is  not  in  English  law  necessary  to  constitute  the  wrong  of 
trespass  as  regards  either  land  or  goods,  or  of  conversion  as 
regards  goods.     On  the  contrary,  an  action  of  trespass — or 
of  ejectment,  which  is  a  special  form  of  trespass — ^has  for 
centuries  been  a  common  and  convenient  method  of  trying 
an  honestly  disputed  claim  of  right.    Again,  it  matters  not 
whether  actual  harm  is  done.     "  By  the  laws  of  England, 
every  invasion  of  private  property,  be  it  ever  so  minute,  is 
a  trespass.    No  man  can  set  his  foot  upon  my  ground 
without  my  licence,  but  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  though 
the  damage  be  nothing ;   which  is  proved  by  every  de- 
claration in  trespass,  where  the  defendant  is  called  upon  to 
answer  for  bruising  the  grass  and  even  treading  upon  the 
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floil"  (/).  Nor  is  ibis  all;  for  dealing  with  another  man's 
goods  without  lawful  authoriiy ,  but  under  the  honest  and 
even  reasonable  belief  that  the  dealing  is  lawful,  may  be 
an  actionable  wrong  notwithstanding  the  innooenoe  of  the 
mistake  (g) .  Still  less  will  good  intentions  afford  an  excuse. 
I  find  a  watch  lying  in  the  road ;  intending  to  do  the 
owner  a  good  turn,  I  take  it  to  a  watchmaker,  who  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  is  competent,  and  leave  it  with  hitn 
to  be  cleaned.  The  task  is  beyond  him,  or  an  incompetent 
hand  is  employed  on  it,  and  the  watch  is  spoilt  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  it.  Without  question  the  owner  may 
hold  me  liable.  In  one  word,  the  duty  which  the  law  of 
England  enforces  is  an  absolute  duty  not  to  meddle  with- 
out lawful  authority  with  land  or  goods  that  belong  to 
others.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  rights  which, 
though  not  exactly  property,  are  analogous  to  it.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who 
claim  their  benefit.  The  law,  therefore,  is  stricter,  on  the 
face  of  things,  than  morality.  There  may,  in  particular 
circumstances,  be  doubt  what  is  mine  and  what  is  my 
neighbour's  ;  but  the  law  expects  me  at  my  peril  to  know 
what  is  my  neighbour's  in  every  case.  Beserving  the 
explanation  of  this  to  be  attempted  afterwards,  we  pass  on. 

Wrongs  of  In  Gfroup  C.  the  acts  or  omissions  complained  of  have  a 
^oe  and  ki^d  of  intermediate  character.  They  are  not  as  a  rule 
wilfully  or  wantonly  harmful ;  but  neither  are  they  morally 
indifferent,  save  in  a  few  extreme  cases  under  the  third  head. 
The  party  has  for  his  own  purposes  done  acts,  or  brought 
about  a  state  of  things,  or  brought  other  people  into  a 
situation,  or  taken  on  himself  the  conduct  of  an  operation, 
which  a  prudent  man  in  his  place  would  know  to  be 

(/)  Per  Cut.  £ntiek  ▼.  Carring^  (g)  See  JSollitu  v.  FowUr,  L.  B. 

Urn,  19  St.  Tr.  1066.  7  H.  L.  767, 44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169. 


omiBsion. 
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attended  with  oertain  risks.  A  man  who  fails  to  take 
order,  in  things  within  his  control,  against  risk  to  others 
which  he  actually  foresees,  or  which  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  competence  would  in  his  place  foresee,  will 
scarcely  be  held  blameless  by  the  moral  judgment  of  his 
fellows.  Legal  liability  for  negligence  and  similar  wrongs 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  moral  censure  on  this 
kind  of  default.  The  commission  of  something  in  itself 
forbidden  by  the  law,  or  the  omission  of  a  positive  and 
specific  legal  duty,  though  without  any  intention  to  cause 
harm,  can  be  and  is,  at  best,  not  more  favourably  con- 
sidered than  imprudence  if  harm  happens  to  come  of  it ; 
and  here  too  morality  will  not  dissent.  In  some  condi- 
tions, indeed,  and  for  special  reasons  which  must  be  con- 
sidered later,  the  legal  duty  goes  beyond  the  moral  one. 
There  are  cases  of  this  class  in  which  liability  cannot  be 
avoided,  even  by  proof  that  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  way 
of  precaution  has  in  fact  been  used,  and  yet  the  party 
liable  has  done  nothing  which  the  law  condemns  (A). 

Except  in  these  cases,  the  liability  springs  from  some 
shortc9ming  in  the  care  and  caution  to  which,  taking  human 
affairs  according  to  the  common  knowledge  and  experience 
of  mankind,  we  deem  ourselves  entitled  at  the  hands  of 
our  fellow-men.  There  is  a  point,  though  not  an  easily 
defined  one,  where  such  shortcoming  gives  rise  even  to 
criminal  liability,  as  in  the  case  of  manslaughter  by  negli- 
gence. 

We  have,  then,  three  main  divisions  of  the  law  of  torts.  BeUtion 
In  one  of  them,  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  quasi-  titoristo 

(h)  How  far  saoh  a  doctrine  can  has  been  explioifcly  a£Bnned  bj  the 

be  theoretically  or  historically  jna-  House  of  Lords :  Rylands  y.  Flet^ 

tified  is  not  an  open  question  for  eher  (1868),  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  330,  37 

English  coorts  of  justice,  for  it  L.  J.  Ex.  161. 
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*^h-"T*'  ^'™^*^  oharaoter,  there  is  a  very  strong  ethical  element, 
precept  In  another  no  suoh  element  is  apparent.  In  the  third  such 
nonUiedere.  ^^  element  is  present,  though  less  manifestly  so.  Can  we 
find  any  category  of  human  duties  that  will  approxi- 
mately cover  them  all,  and  bring  them  into  relation  with 
any  single  principle  P  Let  ns  turn  to  one  of  the  best- 
known  sentences  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, copied  from  a  lost  work  of  Ulpian.  ^'  luris  praecepta 
sunt  haec:  honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  laedere,  suum 
ouique  tribuere."  Honeste  vif?ere  is  a  vague  phrase  enough ; 
it  may  mean  refraining  from  criminal  offences,  or  possibly 
general  good  behaviour  in  social  and  family  relations. 
Suum  cuique  tribuere  seems  to  fit  pretty  well  with  the  law 
of  property  and  contract.  And  what  of  alterum  non 
laedere?  "Thou  shalt  do  no  hurt  to  thy  neighbour." 
Our  law  of  torts,  with  all  its  irregularities,  has  for  its 
main  purpose  nothing  else  than  the  development  of  this 
precept  (t).  This  exhibits  it,  no  doubt,  as  the  technical 
working  out  of  a  moral  idea  by  positive  law,  rather  than 
the  systematic  application  of  any  distinctly  legal  con- 
ception. But  all  positive  law  must  pre-suppose  a  moral 
standard,  and  at  times  more  or  less  openly  refer  to  it ;  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  has  or  approaches  to  having 
a  penal  character. 


Hiatorioal 

anomaly 

of  law  of 

trespass 

aiidcon- 

Temon. 


The  real  difficulty  of  ascribing  any  rational  unity  to  our 
law  of  torts  is  made  by  the  wide  extent  of  the  liabilities 
mentioned  under  Group  B.,  and  their  want  of  intelligible 
relation  to  any  moral  conception. 

A  right  of  property  is  interfered  with  "  at  the  peril  of 


(t)  Ck)mpare  the  statement  of 
"duty  towards  my  neighbour,*'  in 
the  Churoh  Catechism,  probably 
from  the  hand  of  Ooodrioh,  Bishop 


of  Ely,  who  was  a  learned  oivilian : 
**To  hurt  nobody  by  word  nor 
deed:  To  be  true  and  just  in  all 
my  dealing  ....'* 
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the  person  interf eiing  with  it,  and  whether  his  interference 
be  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  anybody  else  "  {k). 

And  whether  the  interference  be  wilful,  or  reckless,  or 
innocent  but  imprudent,  or  innocent  without  imprudence, 
the  legal  consequences  and  the  form  of  the  remedy  are 
for  English  justice  the  same. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  historical  Earl;^ 
anomalies  that  abound  in  English  law.    Formerly  we  forms  of 
had  a  clear  distinction  in  the  forms  of  procedure  (the  ^^^- 
only  evidence  we  have  for  much  of  the  older  theory  of  the 
law)  between  the  simple  assertion  or  vindication  of  title 
and  claims  for  redress  against  specific  injuries.    Of  course 
the  same  fcurts  would  often,  at  the  choice  of  the  party 
wronged,  afford  ground  for  one  or  the  other  kind  of  claim, 
and  the  choice  would  be  made  for  reasons  of  practical  con- 
venience, apart  from  any  scientific  or  moral  ideas.    But  the 
distinction  was  in  itself  none  the  less  marked.    For  asser-  Writs  of 
tion  of  title  to  land  there  was  the  writ  of  right ;  and  the  wnts  of 
writ  of  debt,  with  its  somewhat  later  variety,  the  writ  of  ^^^o^ 
detinue,  asserted  a  plamtifi's  title  to  money  or  goods  in  otpimu«Ii- 
a  closely  corresponding  form(/).    Injuries  to  person  or 
property,  on  the  other  hand,  were  matter  for  the  writ 
of  trespass  and  certain  other  analogous  writs,  and  (from 
the  13th  century  onwards)  the  later  and  more  compre- 


{k)  Loid  O'Hagan,  L.  B.  7  H. 
L.  at  p.  799. 

(Q  The  writ  of  right  (GlanyiU, 
Bk.  i.  0.  6)  inns  thus :  **  Bex  Tioe- 
oomiti  salutem :  Fraeoipe  A.  quod 
sine  dilatione  reddat  B.  imam  hidam 
teirae  in  Tilla  iHa,  mide  idem  B. 
queritnr  quod  praediotos  A.  ei  de- 
foroeat:  et  nisi  feoerit,  summone 
earn,"  &o.  The  writ  of  debt  (Bk. 
X.  c.  2)  thus:    ''Bex  Tioeooniiti 


salntem:  Fraeoipe  N.  quod  iuste 
et  sine  dilatione  reddat  B.  oentnm 
maroas  qnas  ei  debet,  ut  dioit,  et 
undo  queritur  quod  ipse  ei  iniuste 
deforoeat.  Et  nisi  feoerit,  sum- 
mone eum,"  &c.  The  writs  of 
ooTonant  and  account,  which  were 
developed  later,  also  contain  the 
characteristic  words  iutte   et  «tfi# 
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hensive  "writ  of  trespass  on  the  ease  (m).  In  the  former 
kind  of  process,  restitution  is  the  object  sought ;  in  the 
latter,  some  redress  or  compensation  which,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  was  originally  understood  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  private  vengeance  (n).  Now  the  writs  of  resti- 
tution, as  we  may  collectively  call  them,  were  associated 
with  many  cumbrous  and  archaic  points  of  procedure, 
exposing  a  plaintiff  to  incalculable  and  irrational  risk; 
while  the  operation  of  the  writs  of  penal  redress  was  by 
comparison  simple  and  expeditious.  Thus  the  interest  of 
suitors  led  to  a  steady  encroachment  of  the  writ  of  tres- 
pass and  its  kind  upon  the  writ  of  right  and  its  kind. 
Not  only  was  the  writ  of  right  first  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  various  writs  of  assize — ^forms  of  possessory 
real  action  which  are  a  sort  of  link  between  the  writ  of 
right  and  the  writ  of  trespass — and  then  superseded  by 
the  action  of  ejectment,  in  form  a  pure  action  of  trespass ; 
but  in  like  manner  the  action  of  detinue  was  largely  sup- 
planted by  trover,  and  debt  by  assumpsit,  both  of  these 
new-fashioned  remedies  being  varieties  of  action  on  the 
case  (o).  In  this  way  the  distinction  between  proceedings 
taken  on  a  disputed  claim  of  right,  and  those  taken  for 


(m)  Blackstone,  iii.  122;  F.  N. 
B.  92.  The  mark  of  thiB  class  of 
aotionB  is  the  oonolusion  of  the 
writ  contra  paeem.  Writs  of  assize, 
including  the  assize  of  nnisance, 
did  not  so  conclude,  but  show 
analogies  of  form  to  the  writ  of 
trespass  in  other  respects.  Actions 
on  the  case  might  be  founded  qn 
other  writs  besides  that  of  trespass, 
e,ff.f  deceit,  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  the 
action  of  assumpsit.  The  writ  of 
trespass  itself  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  ancient:  see  F.  W. 
Maitland  in  Hanr.  Law  Bey.  iii. 


217—219. 

(n)  Not  retaliation.  Early  Ger- 
manic law  shows  no  trace  of  retalia- 
tion in  the  strict  sense.  A  passage 
in  the  introduction  to  Alfred's  laws, 
copied  from  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
is  no  real  exception. 

(o)  For  the  advantages  of  suing 
in  case  over  the  older  forms  of 
actions,  see  Blaokstone,  iii.  153, 
156.  The  reason  given  at  p.  152 
for  the  wager  of  law  (as  to  which 
see  Go.  litt.  295  a)  bdng  allowed 
in  debt  and  detinue  is  some  one's 
idle  guess,  due  to  mere  ignorance 
of  the  earlier  history. 
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the  redress  of  injuries  where  the  right  wa&  assumed  not  to 
be  in  dispute,  became  quite  obliterated.  The  forms  of 
action  were  the  sole  embodiment  of  such  legal  theory  as 
existed ;  and  therefore,  as  the  distinction  of  remedies  was 
lost,  the  distinction  between  the  rights  which  thej  pro- 
tected was  lost  also.  By  a  series  of  shifts  and  devices 
introduced  into  legal  practice  for  the  ease  of  litigants  a 
great  bulk  of  what  really  belonged  to  the  law  of  property 
was  transferred,  in  forensic  usage  and  thence  in  the  tra- 
ditional habit  of  mind  of  English  lawyers,  to  the  law  of 
torts.  In  a  rude  state  of  society  the  desire  of  vengeance 
is  measured  by  the  harm  actually  suffered  and  not  by  any 
consideration  of  the  actor's  intention;  hence  the  archaic 
law  of  injuries  is  a  law  of  absolute  liability  for  the  direct 
consequences  of  a  man's  acts,  tempered  only  by  partial 
exceptions  in  the  hardest  cases.  These  archaic  ideas  of 
absolute  liability  made  it  easy  to  use  the  law  of  wrongful 
injuries  for  trying  what  were,  really  questions  of  absolute 
right ;  and  that  practice  again  tended  to  the  preservation 
of  these  same  archaic  ideas  in  other  departments  of  the  law. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  early  forms  of  action  contract, 
as  such,  has  no  place  at  all  (p) ;  an  additional  proof  of 
the  relatively  modem  character  both  of  the  importance  of 
contract  in  practical  life,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  corre- 
sponding general  notion. 

We  are  now  independent  of  forms  of  action.    Trespass  Ration- 
and  trover  have  become  historical  landmarks,  and  the  yenionof 
question  whether  detinue  is,  or  was,  an  action  founded  ^^^ 
on  contract  or  on  tort  (if  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
history  be  correct,  it  was  really  neither)  survives  only  to 

{p)  Exoeptwhatmaj  be  implied  the  original  parties  to  the  oon- 

from  the  tedhnical  rule  that  the  tract:  F.  N.  B.  119;  Blackstone^ 

word  debet  waft  proper  only  in  an  iii.  166. 
action  for  a  sum  of  money  between 
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raise  diffiooltieB  in  applying  oertain  proyifiionB  of  the 
County  Courts  Aot  as  to  the  soale  of  oosts  in  the  Superior 
Courts  (g).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  rational 
exposition  of  the  law  of  torts  is  free  to  get  rid  of  the 
extraneous  matter  brought  in,  as  we  have  shown,  by  the 
practical  ezigenoy  of  conditions  that  no  longer  exist.  At 
the  same  time  a  oertain  amoimt  of  excuse  may  be  made 
on  rational  grounds  for  the  place  and  function  of  the  law 
of  trespass  to  property  in  the  English  system.  It  appears 
morally  imreasonable,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  man  at 
his  peril  to  know  what  land  and  goods  are  his  neighbour's. 
But  it  is  not  so  evidently  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
know  what  is  his  own,  which  is  only  the  statement  of  the 
same  rule  from  the  other  side.  A  man  can  but  seldom  go 
by  pure  unwitting  nusadventure  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominion.  Either  he  knows  he  is  not  within  Ids 
legal  right,  or  he  takes  no  heed,  or  he  knows  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  his  right,  but,  for  causes  deemed  by  him 
sufficient,  he  is  content  to  abide  (or  perhaps  intends  to 
provoke)  a  legal  contest  by  which  the  doubt  may  be 
resolved.  In  none  of  these  cases  can  he  complain  with 
moral  justice  of  being  held  to  answer  for  his  act.  If  not 
wilfully  or  wantonly  injurious,  it  is  done  with  some  want 
of  due  droumspection,  or  else  it  involves  the  conscious 
acceptance  of  a  risk.  A  form  of  procedure  which  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  these  possible  oases  in  detail  would 
for  practical  purposes  hardly  be  tolerable.  Exceptional 
cases  do  occur,  and  may  be  of  real  hardship.  One  can 
only  say  that  they  are  thought  too  exceptional  to  count  in 
determining  the  general  rule  of  law.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  can  accept,  though  we  may  not  actively  approve, 
the  inclusion  of  the  morally  innocent  with  the  morally 
guilty  trespasses  in  legal  classification. 

(?)  Bryant  t.  Kerbert  (1878),  3  0.  P.  Div.  389,  47  L.  J.  0.  P.  670. 
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We  may  now  turn  with  profit  to  the  comparison  of  the  Analogy 
Koman  system  with  our  own.    There  we  find  strongly  Boman 
marked  the  distinction  between  restitution  and  penalty,  ^oiu^ 
which  was  apparent  in  our  old  forms  of  action,  but  became  <'^^«*^- 
obsolete  in  the  manner  above  shown.    Mr.  Moyle  (r)  thus 
describes  the  specific  character  of  obligations  ex  delicto. 

'^  Such  wrongs  as  the  withholding  of  possession  by  a 
defendant  who  bona  fide  belieyes  in  his  own  title  are  not 
delicts,  at  any  rate  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  the  Institutes ;  they  give  rise,  it  is  true,  to  a 
right  of  action,  but  a  right  of  action  is  a  different  thing 
from  an  obligatio  ex  delicto;  they  are  redressed  by  mere 
reparation,  by  the  wrong-doer  being  compelled  to  put  the 
other  in  the  position  in  which  he  would  have  been  had  the 
wrong  never  been  committed.  But  delicts,  as  contrasted 
with  them  and  with  contracts,  possess  three  peculiarities. 
The  obligations  which  arise  from  them  are  independent, 
and  do  not  merely  modify  obligations  already  subsisting ; 
they  altoat/8  involve  dolus  or  culpa;  and  the  remedies  by  tchich 
they  are  redressed  are  penaV^ 

The  Latin  dolus^  as  a  technical  term,  is  not  properly  DoAm  and 
rendered  by  "fraud"  in  English;  its  meaning  is  much  ^^^" 
^der,  imd  aoBwers  to  what  we  generaUy  signify  by  «  un- 
lawful  intention."  Culpa  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
"  negligence,"  the  falling  short  of  that  care  and  circum- 
spection which  is  due  from  one  man  to  another.  The 
rules  specially  dealing  with  this  branch  have  to  define  the 
measure  of  care  which  the  law  prescribes  as  due  in  the  case 
in  hand.  The  Eoman  conception  of  such  rules,  as  worked 
out  by  the  lawyers  of  the  classical  period,  is  excellently 
illustrated  by  the  title  of  the  Digest  "ad  legem  Aqui- 
liam,"  a  storehouse  of  good  sense  and  good  law  (for  the 

(r)  In  his  edition  of  the  Institates,  note  to  Bk.  iv.  tit.  1,  p.  497. 
P.  C 
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principles  are  sabstazitially  the  same  as  ours)  deserving 
muoh  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  English  lawyers  than 
it  has  received.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Boman 
theory  was  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  archaic  materials 
by  no  means  unlike  our  own;  the  compensation  of  the 
civilized  law  stands  instead  of  a  primitive  retaliation  which 
was  still  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If 
then  we  put  aside  the  English  treatment  of  rights  of 
property  as  being  accounted  for  by  historical  accidents, 
we  find  that  the  Boman  conception  of  delict  altogether 
supports  (and  by  a  perfectly  independent  analogy)  the 
conception  that  appears  really  to  underlie  the  English  law 
of  tort.  liabiKty  for  delict,  or  civil  wrong  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  the  result  either  of  wilful  injury  to  others,  or 
wanton  disregard  of  what  is  due  to  them  (dolus)  j  or  of  a 
failure  to  observe  due  care  and  caution  which  has  similar 
though  not  intended  or  expected  consequences  (culpa). 
We  have,  moreover,  apart  from  the  law  of  trespass,  an 
liability  exceptionally  stringent  rule  in  certain  cases  where  liability 
d!u^  ^  attached  to  the  befalling  of  harm  without  proof  of 
either  intention  or  negligence,  as  was  mentioned  under 
Group  G  of  our  provisional  scheme.  Such  is  the  case  of 
the  landowner  who  keeps  on  his  land  an  artificial  reservoir 
of  water,  if  the  reservoir  bursts  and  floods  the  lands  of  his 
neighbours.  Not  that  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  have  a 
reservoir  there,  but  the  law  says  he  must  do  so  at  his  own 
risk  (a).  This  kind  of  liability  has  its  parallel  in  Boman 
law,  and  the  obligation  is  said  to  be  not  ex  delicto^  since 
true  delict  involves  either  dolm  or  culpa^  but  qucm  ex 
delicto  (t).    Whether  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  proving 

(«)  Bylandt  v.  Fleteher^  L.    B.  it  ddserves.    It  \e  tme,  however, 

3  H.  L.  330,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  161.  that  the  application  of  the  tenn  in 

{t)  Austin's  perverse  and  tinin-  the  Institutee   is   not  qnite  oon- 

telligent  criticism  of  this  perfectly  sistent    or    complete.      See    Mr. 

rational    terminology    has     been  Mojle's  notes  on  I.  iv.  5. 
treated  -with  far  more  respect  than 
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negligenoei  or  in  order  to  sharpen  men's  precaution  in 
hazardous  matters  by  not  even  allowing  them,  when  harm 
is  onoe  done,  to  prove  that  they  have  been  diligent,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  mischief  happening  gives  birth  to  the 
obligation.  In  the  oases  of  carriers  and  innkeepers  a 
similar  liabilitj  is  a  very  andent  part  of  our  law.  What- 
ever the  original  reason  of  it  may  have  been  as  matter  of 
history,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  something  quite  unlike 
the  reasons  of  policy  governing  the  modem  class  of  cases 
of  which  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  {u)  is  the  type  and  leading 
authority;  by  such  reasons,  nevertheless,  the  rules  must 
be  defended  as  part  of  the  modem  law,  if  they  can  be 
defended  at  alL 

On  the  whole,  the  result  seems  to  be  partly  negative,  but  Snnmuzy. 
also  not  to  be  barren.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  frame  a 
definition  of  a  tort  that  will  satisfy  all  the  meanings  in 
which  the  term  has  been  used  by  persons  and  in  docoments 
of  more  or  less  authority  in  our  law,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  not  be  wider  than  any  of  the  authorities  warrant. 
But  it  appears  that  this  difficulty  or  impossibility  is  due  to 
particular  anomalies,  and  not  to  a  total  want  of  general 
principles.  Disregarding  those  anomalies,  we  may  try  to 
sum  up  the  normal  idea  of  tort  somewhat  as  f  oUows : — 

Tort  is  an  act  or  omission  (not  being  merely  the  breach 
of  a  duty  arising  out  of  a  personal  relation,  or  imdertaken 
by  contract)  which  is  related  to  harm  suffered  by  a  deter- 
minate person  in  one  of  the  following  ways : — 

(a)  It  may  be  an  act  which,  without  lawful  justification 

or  excuse,  is  intended  by  the  agent  to  cause  harm, 
and  does  cause  the  harm  complained  of. 

(b)  It  may  be  an  act  in  itself  contrary  to  law,  or  an 

(m)  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  330.    See  Gh.  XII.  below. 

c2 
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omiflsioii  of  speoifio  legal  duty,  whioh  oausee  harm 
not  intended  by  the  person  so  acting  or  omitting, 
(o)  It  may  be  an  aot  or  omiflsion  oausing  harm  whioh  the 
person  so  acting  or  omitting  did  not  intend  to 
cause,  but  might  and  should  with  due  diligence 
have  foreseen  and  prevented, 
(d)  It  may,  in  special  cases,  consist  merely  in  not 
avoiding  or  preventing  harm  which  the  party  was 
bound,  absolutely  or  within  limits,  to  avoid  or 
prevent. 
A  special  duty  of  this  last  kind  may  be  (i)  absolute, 
(ii)  limited  to  answering  for  harm  which  is  assignable  to 
negligence. 

In  some  positions  a  man  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  insurer 
to  the  public  against  a  certain  risk,  in  others  he  warrants 
only  that  all  has  been  done  for  safety  that  reasonable  care 
can  do. 

Connected  in  principle  with  these  special  liabilities,  but 
running  through  the  whole  subject,  and  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  almost  every  division  of  it,  is  the  rule  that  a 
master  is  answerable  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  his  ser- 
vants in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

This  is  indication  rather  than  definition :  but  to  have 
guiding  principles  indicated  is  something.  We  are  entitled, 
and  in  a  manner  bound,  not  to  rush  forthwith  into  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  several  classes  of  torts,  but  to 
seek  first  the  common  principles  of  liability,  and  then  the 
common  principles  of  immunity  which  are  known  as  matter 
of  justification  and  excuse.  There  are  also  special  condi- 
tions and  exceptions  belonging  only  to  particular  branches, 
and  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  the  places  appropriate 
to  those  branches. 


2i 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  LIABILITY. 


Thebe  is  no  express  authoritj  that  I  know  of  for  stating  Want  of 
as  a  general  proposition  of  English  law  that  it  is  a  wrong  mearij 
to  do  wilful  harm  to  one's  neighbour  without  lawful  justi-  ^^' 
fieation  or  excuse.  Neither  is  there  any  express  authority 
for  the  general  proposition  that  men  must  perform  their 
contracts.  Both  principles  are,  in  this  generality  of  form 
or  conception,  modem,  and  there  was  a  time  when  neither 
was  true.  Law  begins  not  with  authentic  general  princi- 
ples, but  with  enumeration  of  particular  remedies.  There 
is  no  law  of  contracts  in  the  modem  lawyer's  sense,  only  a 
list  of  certain  kinds  of  agreements  which  may  be  enforced. 
Neither  is  there  any  law  of  delicts,  but  only  a  list  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  injury  which  have  certain  pensdties  assigned 
to  them.  Thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  early  G-er- 
manic  laws  we  find  minute  assessments  of  the  compensation 
due  for  hurts  to  every  member  of  the  human  body,  but 
there  is  no  general  prohibition  of  personal  violence ;  and  a 
like  state  of  things  appears  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (a).    Whatever  agreements  are  outside  the  specified 

(a)  In  Grains  iii.  223,   224,  the  gards  the  stage  of  development  at- 

contrast  between  the  ancient  law  tained,  the  law  of  Justinian,  and 

of  fixed  penalties  and  the  modem  often  that  of  Gkiius,  is  far  more 

law  of  damages  assessed  by  judicial  modem  than  the  English  law  of 

authority  is  clearly  shown.    The  the  Year- Books, 
student  will  remember  that,  as  re- 
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fonns  of  obligation  and  modes  of  proof  are  inoapable  of 
enforcement;  whateyer  injuries  are  not  in  the  table  of 
compensation  must  go  without  legal  redress.  The  phrase 
damnum  sine  iniuriaj  which  for  the  modem  law  is  at  best 
insignifloanty  has  meaning  and  substance  enough  in  such  a 
system.  Only  that  harm  which  falls  within  one  of  the 
specified  categories  of  wrong-doing  entitles  the  person 
aggrieved  to  a  legal  remedy. 

Genanl  Subh  is  not  the  modem  way  of  regarding  legal  duties  or 
to^hann  remedies.  It  is  not  only  certain  favoured  kinds  of  agree- 
^JJ^'^™  ment  that  are  protected,  but  all  agreements  that  satisfy 
certain  general  conditions  are  valid  and  binding,  subject 
to  exceptions  which  are  themselves  assignable  to  general 
principles  of  justice  and  policy.  So  we  can  be  no  longer 
satisfied  in  the  region  of  tort  with  a  mere  enumeration  of 
actionable  injuries.  The  whole  modem  law  of  negligence, 
with  its  many  developments,  enforces  the  duty  of  f eUow- 
dtizens  to  observe  in  varying  circumstances  an  appropriate 
measure  of  pmdence  to  avoid  causing  harm  to  one  another. 
The  situations  in  which  we  are  under  no  such  duty  appear 
at  this  day  not  as  normal  but  as  exceptional.  A  man  cannot 
keep  shop  or  walk  into  the  street  without  being  entitled  to 
expect  and  bound  to  practise  observance  in  this  kind,  as  we 
shall  more  fully  see  hereafter.  If  there  exists,  then,  a 
positive  duty  to  avoid  harm,  much  more  must  there  exist 
the  negative  duty  of  not  doing  wilful  harm;  subject,  as  all 
general  duties  must  be  subject,  to  the  necessary  exceptions. 
The  three  main  heads  of  duty  with  which  the  law  of  torts 
is  concerned — ^namely,  to  abstain  from  wilful  injury,  to 
respect  the  property  of  others,  and  to  use  due  diligence  to 
avoid  causing  harm  to  others — are  all  alike  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nature.  As  our  law  of  contract  has  been  generalized 
by  the  doctrine  of  consideration  and  the  action  of  assumpsit ^ 
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80  has  our  law  of  dyil  wrongs  by  the  wide  and  variouB 
applioation  of  actions  on  the  case  (i). 

The  oommission  of  an  act  speoifioally  forbidden  by  law,  Aote  in 
or  the  omission  or  failure  to  perform  any  duty  specifioally  specifio 
imposed  by  law,  is  generally  equivalent  to  an  act  done  with  ^^fi^*'**^ 
intent  to  oause  wrongful  injury.  Where  the  harm  that 
ensues  from  the  unlawful  act  or  omission  is  the  very  kind 
of  harm  whioh  it  was  the  aim  of  the  law  to  prevent  (and 
this  is  the  commonest  case),  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
this  rule  are  manifest  without  further  comment.  Where 
a  statute,  for  example,  expressly  lays  upon  a  railway  com- 
pany the  duty  of  fencing  and  watching  a  level  crossing, 
this  is  a  legislative  dedaration  of  the  diligence  to  be 
required  of  the  company  in  providing  against  harm  to 
passengers  using  the  road.  Even  if  the  nusohief  to  be 
prevented  is  not  such  as  an  ordinary  man  would  foresee  as 
the  probable  consequence  of  disobedience,  there  is  some 
default  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  law  is  disobeyed;  at  any 
rate  a  court  of  law  cannot  admit  discussion  on  that  point ; 
and  the  defaulter  must  take  the  consequences.  The  old- 
fashioned  distinction  between  mala  prohibita  and  mala  in  se 
is  long  since  exploded.  The  simple  omission,  after  notice, 
to  perform  a  legel  duty,  may  be  a  wilful  offence  within  the 
meaning  of  a  pensd  statute  (c).  As  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  neglect  public 
duties  of  all  kinds  for  the  sake  of  private  interest  that  the 
addition  of  this  quasi-penal  sanction  as  a  motive  to  their 
observance  appears  to  be  no  bad  thing.  Many  public 
duties,  however,  are  whoUy  created  by  special  statutes.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  an  universal  proposition  that  a  breach 

(3)  The  developed  Boman  law  pliuibas  media  admitti  izdnxiam 

had  either  attained  or  -was  on  the  manifestmn  eat  *' :  I.  iv.  4,  1. 
point  of  attaining  a  like  generality  {e)    Gully   t.    Smith   (1883)    12 

of    application.     *'  Denique    aliis  Q.  B.  D.  121,  53  L.  J.  H.  C.  3$, 
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of  the  duty  oonf  era  a  private  right  of  aotion  on  any  and 
eyeiy  person  who  suffers  partioular  damage  from  it.  The 
extent  of  the  liabilities  inddent  to  a  statutory  duty  must 
be  ascertained  from  the  soope  and  terms  of  the  statute 
itself.  Aots  of  Parliament  often  contain  special  provisionff 
for  enforcing  the  duties  declared  by  them,  and  those  provi- 
sions may  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  any  right  of  private  suit  (d).  Also  there  is  no 
cause  of  action  where  the  damage  complained  of  **  is  some- 
thing totally  apart  from  the  object  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment/' as  being  evidentiy  outside  the  mischiefs  which  it 
was  intended  to  prevent.  What  the  legislature  has 
declared  to  be  wrongful  for  a  definite  purpose  cannot  be 
therefore  treated  as  wrongful  for  another  and  different 
purpose  (e). 

Duty  of         As  to  the  duty  of  respecting  proprietary  rights,  we  have 
!^^^5  already  mentioned  that  it  is  an  absolute  one.    Further 

illustration  is  reserved  for  the  special  treatment  of  that 

division  of  the  subject. 

DntieB  of  Then  we  have  the  general  duty  of  using  due  care  and 
^^^**"^  caution.  What  is  due  care  and  caution  under  given  cir- 
cumstances has  to  be  worked  out  in  the  special  treatment 
of  negligence.  Here  we  may  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  standard  of  duty  is  fixed  by  reference  to  what  we 
should  expect  in  the  like  case  from  a  man  of  ordinary 
sense,  knowledge,  and  prudence. 

Asnimp-        Moreover,  if  the  party  has  taken  in  hand  the  conduct  of 
^^'       anything  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge,  we  require 

{d)  Atkifuon  ▼.  IfnoeattU  WaUr-  (tf)  GortU  v.  Scoti  (1874)  L.  B. 

vmki  Co.  (1877)  2  Ex.  Div.  441,      9  Ex.  125,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  92 ;   Ward 
46  L.  J.  Ex.  776.  v.  HobU  (1878)  4  App.  Ca.  18,  23, 

48  L.  J.  Q.  B.  281. 
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of  him  a  oompetent  measure  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 
TtsuaUy  found  in  persons  who  undertake  suoh  matters. 
And  this  is  hardly  an  addition  to  the  general  rule ;  for  a 
man  of  common  sense  knows  wherein  he  is  competent  and 
wherein  not,  and  does  not  take  on  himself  things  in  which 
he  is  incompetent.  If  a  man  will  driye  a  carriage,  he  is 
bound  to  have  the  ordinary  competence  of  a  coachman ; 
if  he  will  handle  a  ship,  of  a  seaman ;  if  he  will  treat  a 
wound,  of  a  Ettrgeon;  if  he  will  lay  bricks,  of  a  bricklayer; 
and  so  in  eyery  case  that  can  be  put.  Whoever  takes  on 
himself  to  exercise  a  craft  holds  himself  out  as  possessing 
at  least  the  common  skill  of  that  craft,  and  is  answerable 
accordingly.  If  he  fails,  it  is  no  excuse  that  he  did  the 
best  he,  being  unskilled,  actually  could.  He  must  be 
reasonably  skilled  at  his  peril.  As  the  Bomans  put  it, 
imperitia  culpae  adnumeratur  (/).  A  good  rider  who  goes 
out  with  a  horse  he  had  no  cause  to  think  ungovernable, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  he  can  do  to  keep  his  horse  in 
hand,  is  run  away  with  by  the  horse,  is  not  liable  for  what 
mischief  the  horse  may  do  before  it  is  brought  under  con- 
trol again  (ff) ;  but  if  a  bad  rider  is  run  away  with  by  a 
horse  which  a  fairly  good  rider  could  have  kept  in  order, 
he  will  be  liable.  An  exception  to  this  principle  appears  Exception 
to  be  admissible  in  one  imcommon  but  possible  kind  of  rity.^*^' 
circumstances,  namely,  where  in  emergency,  and  to  avoid 
imminent  risk,  the  conduct  of  something  generally  en- 
trusted to  skilled  persons  is  taken  by  an  imskiUed  person ; 
as  if  the  crew  of  a  steamer  were  so  disabled  by  tempest  or 
sickness  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  vessel  fell  upon  an 
engineer  without  knowledge  of  navigation,  or  a  sailor 


(/)  D.  60.  17,  de  div.  reg.  inris  (^)  Eammaek  y.  WhiU  (1862)  11 

antiqni,  132 ;  of.  D.  9.  2,  ad  legrem  C.  B.  N.  S.  588,  31  L.  J.  C.  P. 

Aqailiam,  8.    Both  paasages  are  129;  HolmetY,  Mather  {1^16)11.  B,. 

horn  Gains.  10  Ex.  261,  44  L.  J.  Ex.  176. 
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without  knowledge  of  steajn-engines.  So  if  the  driver 
and  stoker  of  a  train  were  both  dlBabled,  say  by  sunstroke 
or  lightning,  the  guard,  who  is  presumably  unskilled  as 
oonoems  driving  a  looomotive,  is  evidently  not  bound  to 
perform  the  driver's  duties.  So  again,  a  person  who  is 
present  at  an  aooident  requiring  immediate  ^'  first  aid,"  no 
skilled  aid  being  on  the  spot,  must  aot  reasonably  aooord- 
ing  to  oommon  knowledge  if  he  acts  at  aU ;  but  he  cannot 
be  answerable  to  the  same  extent  that  a  surgeon  would 
be.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinot  authority  for 
such  cases ;  but  we  may  assume  it  to  be  law  that  no  more 
is  required  of  a  person  in  this  kind  of  situation  than  to 
make  a  prudent  and  reasonable  use  of  such  skill,  be  it 
much  or  little,  as  he  actually  has. 

Liabiliir^        We  shall  now  oousider  for  what  consequences  of  his 

tooonse-    acts  and  defaults  a  man  is  liable.     When  complaint  is 

qufiDoes  of  j^q^q  fj^^  qj^q  person  has  caused  harm  to  another,  the  first 

default,      question  is  whether  his  aot  (A)  was  really  the  cause  of  that 

harm  in  a  sense  upon  which  the  law  can  take  action.    The 

harm  or  loss  may  be  traceable  to  his  act,  but  the  connexion 

may  be,  in  the  accustomed  phrase,  too  remote.     The 

maxim  ^^  In  iure  non  remota  causa  sed  proxima  spectatur " 

is  Englished  in  Bacon's  constantly  cited  gloss :  ^'  It  were 

infinite  for  the  law  to  judge  the  causes  of  causes,  and  their 

impulsions  one  of  another:  therefore  it  contenteth  itself 

with  the  immediate  cause ;  and  judgeth  of  acts  by  that, 

without  looking  to  any  further  degree  "(i).     Liability 

must  be  founded  on  an  aot  which  is  the  '^immediate  cause" 

(A)  For  shortness'  sake  I  shaU  belongs  to  the  law  of  torts,   or 

often  nse  the  word  "  aot "  alone  as  raises  a  question  of  the  measure 

eqmyalent  to  "  aot  or  default."  of  damages,    lliere  conld  be  no 

(t)  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Beg.  1.  stronger  illustration  of  the  ex- 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  tremelj  modem  oharaoter  of  the 
the  examples  adduced  b^  Baoon  whole  subject  aa  now  understood. 
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of  harm  or  of  injury  to  a  right.  Again,  there  may  have 
been  an  undoubted  wrong,  but  it  may  be  doubted  how 
muoh  of  the  harm  that  ensuee  is  related  to  the  wrongful 
act  as  its  ^'immediate  cause,"  and  therefore  is  to  be 
counted  in  estimating  the  wrong-doer's  liability.  The 
distinction  of  proximate  from  remote  consequences  is 
needful  first  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  liability  at 
all,  and  then,  if  it  is  established  that  wrong  has  been 
committed,  to  settle  the  footing  on  which  compensation 
for  the  wrong  is  to  be  awarded.  The  normal  form  of  Meaaureof 
compensation  for  wrongs,  as  for  breaches  of  contract,  in  ^^ 
the  procedure  of  our  Superior  Courts  of  common  law  has 
been  the  fixing  of  damages  in  money  by  a  jury  under  the 
direction  of  a  judge.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  (k)  to 
explain  to  the  jurors,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  footing  upon 
which  they  should  calculate  the  damages  if  their  yerdict  is 
for  the  plaintiff.  This  footing  or  scheme  is  called  the 
<<  measure  of  damages."  Thus,  in  the  common  case  of  a 
breach  of  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  the  measure  of 
damages  is  the  difierence  between  the  price  named  in  the 
contract  and  the  market  value  of  the  like  goods  at  the  time 
when  the  contract  was  broken.  In  cases  of  contract  there 
is  no  trouble  in  separating  the  question  whether  a  contract 
has  been  made  and  broken  from  the  question  what  is  the 
proper  measure  of  damages  (/).  But  in  cases  of  tort  the 
primary  question  of  liabiliiy  may  itself  depend,  and  it 
often  does,  on  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  harm  com- 
plained of.  Except  where  we  haye  an  absolute  duty  and 
an  act  which  manifestly  violates  it,  no  clear  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  rule  of  liability  and  the  rule  of  com- 

{&)  Hadley  t.   Baxendaie  (1854)  muBt,  indeed,  often  turn  on  the 

9  Ex.  341,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  179.  measure   of    damages.     But   this 

(I)    Whether    it   is   practically  need  not  oonoem  us  here, 
worth  while  to  sue  on  a  contract 
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pensation.  The  measure  of  damages,  a  matter  appearing 
at  first  sight  to  belong  to  the  law  of  remedies  more  than 
of  ^^  antecedent  rights/'  oonstantly  involvesi  in  the  field  of 
torts,  points  that  are  in  truth  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
law.  It  is  under  the  head  of  **  measure  of  damages  "  that 
these  for  the  most  part  occur  in  practice,  and  are  familiar 
to  lawyers;  but  their  real  connexion  with  the  leading 
principles  of  the  subject  must  not  be  overlooked  here. 


oause. 


Heuiing  The  meaning  of  the  term  ^'immediate  cause"  is  not 
diate  capable  of  perfect  or  general  definition.  Even  if  it  had  an 
ascertainable  logical  meaning,  which  is  more  than  doubtful, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  legal  meaning  is  the  same. 
In  fact,  our  maxim  only  points  out  that  some  consequences 
are  held  too  remote  to  be  counted.  What  is  the  test  of 
remoteness  we  still  have  to  inquire.  The  view  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  justify  is  that,  for  the  purpose  of  civil 
liability,  those  consequences,  and  those  only,  are  deemed 
<<  immediate,"  ^^  proximate,"  or,  to  anticipate  a  little, 
"  natural  and  probable,"  which  a  person  of  average  com- 
petence and  knowledge,  being  in  the  like  case  with  the 
person  whose  conduct  is  complained  of,  and  having  the  Hke 
opportunities  of  observation,  might  be  expected  to  foresee 
as  likely  to  follow  upon  such  conduct.  This  is  only  where 
the  particular  consequence  is  not  known  to  have  been 
intended  or  foreseen  by  the  actor.  If  proof  of  that  be 
forthcoming,  whether  the  consequence  was  ^'  immediate " 
or  not  does  not  matter.  That  which  a  man  actually 
foresees  is  to  him,  at  all  events,  natural  and  probable. 


Liability 
for  oon- 


In  the  case  of  wilful  wrong-doing  we  have  an  act 
a^^cea   intended  to  do  harm,  and  harm  done  by  it.    The  inference 
^wilful     ^f  liability  from  such  an  act  (given  the  general  rule,  and 
assuming  no  just  cause  of  exception  to  be  present)  may 
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seem  a  plain  matter.  But  even  in  this  first  oase  it  is  not 
so  plain  as  it  seems.  We  have  to  consider  the  relation  of 
that  which  the  wrong-doer  intends  to  the  events  which  in 
fact  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  deed ;  a  relation  which  is 
not  constant,  nor  always  evident.  A  man  strikes  at  another 
with  his  fist  or  a  stick,  and  the  blow  takes  effect  as  he  meant 
it  to  do.  Here  the  connexion  of  act  and  consequence  is 
plain  enough,  and  the  wrongful  actor  is  liable  for  the  re- 
sulting hurt.  But  the  consequence  may  be  more  than  was  it  extends 
intended,  or  different.  And  it  may  be  different  either  in  oon!^^ 
respect  of  the  event,  or  of  the  person  affected.  Nym  ^otln!" 
quarrels  with  Pistol  and  knocks  him  down.  The  blow  is  tended, 
not  serious  in  itself,  but  Pistol  falls  on  a  heap  of  stones 
which  cut  and  bruise  him.  Or  they  are  on  the  bank  of  a 
deep  ditch ;  Nym  does  not  mean  to  put  Pistol  into  the 
ditch,  but  his  blow  throws  Pistol  off  his  balance,  whereby 
Pistol  does  fall  into  the  ditch,  and  his  clothes  are  spoilt. 
These  are  simple  cases  where  a  different  consequence  from 
that  which  was  intended  happens  as  an  incident  of  the  same 
action.  Again,  one  of  Jack  Cade's  men  throws  a  stone  at 
an  alderman.  The  stone  misses  the  alderman,  but  strikes 
and  breaks  a  jug  of  beer  which  another  citizen  is  carrying. 
Or  Nym  and  Bardolph  agree  to  waylay  and  beat  Pistol 
after  dark.  Poins  comes  along  the  road  at  the  time  and 
place  where  they  expect  Pistol ;  and,  taking  him  for  Pistol, 
Bardolph  and  Nym  seize  and  beat  Poins.  Clearly,  just  as 
much  wrong  is  done  to  Poins,  and  he  has  the  same  claim  to 
redress,  as  if  Bardolph  and  Nym  meant  to  beat  Poins,  and 
not  Pistol  (m).    Or,  to  take  an  actual  and  well-known  case 

(m)  In  orinunal  law  there  is  some  he  is  in  no  way  excused  by  the  mis- 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  attempted  take,  and  cannot  be  heard  to  say 
personal  offences.  There  is  no  that  he  had  no  mdawfol  intention 
doubt  that  il  A.  ehoots  and  kills  as  to  X. :  jR,y,  Smith  (1865)  Dears, 
or  wonnds  "K,,  under  the  belief  659.  But  if  he  misses,  it  seems 
that  the  man  he  shoots  at  is  Z.,  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  said 
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in  our  books  (n),  Shepherd  throws  a  lighted  squib  into  a 
building  full  of  people,  doubtless  intending  it  to  do  mis- 
chief of  some  kind.  It  falls  near  a  person  who,  by  an 
instant  and  natural  act  of  self-proteotion,  oasts  it  from  him. 
A  third  person  again  does  the  same.  In  this  third  flight 
the  squib  meets  with  Scott,  strikes  him  in  the  face,  and 
explodes,  destroying  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Shepherd 
neither  threw  the  squib  at  Scott,  nor  intended  such  grave 
harm  to  any  one ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  liable  to  Scott. 
And  so  in  the  other  cases  put,  it  is  clear  law  that  the 
wrong-doer  is  liable  to  make  good  the  consequences,  and  it 
is  likewise  obvious  to  common  sense  that  he  ought  to  be. 
He  went  about  to  do  harm,  and  having  begun  an  act  of 
wrongful  mischief,  he  cannot  stop  the  risk  at  his  pleasure, 
nor  confine  it  to  the  precise  objects  he  laid  out,  but  must 
abide  it  fully  and  to  the  end. 


intention. 


"  Natoral  This  principle  is  commonly  expressed  in  the  maxim  that 
q^^oes:"  *^  &  ^^^^^^^  ^  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of 
th^ndeto  ^^  *^  * "  *  proposition  which,  with  due  explanation  and 
t^eaotor'a  within  due  limits,  is  acceptable,  but  which  in  itself  is 
ambiguous.  To  start  from  the  simplest  case,  we  may  know 
that  the  man  intended  to  produce  a  certain  consequence,  and 
did  produce  it.  And  we  may  have  independent  proof  of 
the  intention ;  as  if  he  announced  it  beforehand  by  threats 
or  boasting  of  what  he  would  do.    But  oftentimes  the  act 


to  haye  attempted  to  IdU  either  X. 
or  Z.  Cf.  R.  V.  Latimer  (1886)  17 
Q.  B.  D.  369,  66  L.  J.  M.  0.  136. 
In  Oermany  there  \e  a  whole  litera- 
tnre  of  modem  oontroyersy  on  the 
Bubject.  See  Dr.  R.  Franz,  "  Vor- 
stellnng  nnd  Wille  in  der  modemen 
Dolnslehre,"  Zteoh.  fiirdiegesamte 
StrafrechtflwissenBchafti  x.  169. 
(n)  Scott  V.  Shepherd,  2  W.  BL 


892;  andmlSm.L.  G.  No  doubt 
was  entertained  of  Shepherd's  lia- 
bility ;  the  only  qnestion  being  in 
what  form  of  action  he  was  Uable. 
The  inference  of  wrongful  inten- 
tion is  in  thifl  oaae  about  as  ob- 
vious as  it  can  be ;  it  was,  howerer, 
not  neoeseaiy,  8quib«throwing,  as 
Nares  J.  pointed  out,  having  been 
declared  a  nuisance  by  statute. 
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itself  is  the  chief  or  sole  proof  of  the  intention  with  which 
it  is  done.  If  we  see  Njm  walk  up  to  Pistol  and  knook 
him  down,  we  infer  that  Pistol's  fall  was  intended  by  Njm 
as  the  consequenoe  of  the  blow.  We  may  be  mistaken  in 
this  judgment.  Possibly  Njm  is  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
has  no  real  intention  at  all,  at  any  rate  none  which  can  be 
imputed  tq  Nym  awake.  But  we  do  naturally  infer  inten- 
tion, and  the  chances  are  greatiy  in  favour  of  our  being 
right.  So  nobody  could  doubt  that  when  Shepherd  threw 
a  lighted  squib  into  a  crowded  place  he  expected  and  meant 
mischief  of  some  kind  to  be  done  by  it.  Thus  far  it  is  a 
real  inference,  not  a  presumption  properly  so  called.  Now 
take  the  case  of  Nym  knocking  Pistol  over  a  bank  into  the 
ditch.  We  will  suppose  there  is  nothing  (as  there  well  may 
be  nothing  but  Nym's  own  worthless  assertion)  to  show 
whether  Nym  knew  the  ditch  was  there ;  or,  if  he  did  know, 
whether  he  meant  Pistol  to  fall  into  it.  These  questions 
are  like  enough  to  be  insoluble.  How  shall  we  deal  with 
them  P  We  shall  disregard  them.  From  Nym's  point  of 
view  his  purpose  may  have  been  simply  to  knock  Pistol 
down,  or  to  knock  him  into  the  ditch  also ;  from  Pistol's 
point  of  view  the  grievance  is  the  same.  The  wrong-doer 
cannot  call  on  us  to  perform  a  nice  discrimination  of  that 
which  is  willed  by  him  from  that  which  is  only  conse- 
quential on  the  strictly  wilful  wrong.  We  say  that  inten- 
tion is  presumed,  meaning  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
intention  can  be  proved  or  not ;  nay,  more,  it  would  in  the 
majority  of  cases  make  no  difference  if  the  wrong-doer 
could  disprove  it.  Such  an  explanation  as  this — ^'I  did 
mean  to  knock  you  down,  but  I  meant  you  not  to  fall  into 
the  ditch" — would,  even  if  believed,  be  the  lamest  of 
apologies,  and  it  would  no  less  be  a  vain  excuse  in  law. 

The  habit  by  which  we  speak  of  presumption  comes  Heoning 
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tund'and    P^^^^^^J  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^  when,  inasmuch  as  parties  oould 
probable"  not  give  evidence,  intention  oould  hardly  ever  be  matter 

0011B6* 

quenoe.  of  direct  proof .  Under  the  old  system  of  pleading  and 
procedure,  Brian  C.  J.  might  well  say,  '^  the  thought  of 
man  is  not  triable  "  (o).  Still  there  is  more  in  our  maxim 
than  this.  For  edthough  we  do  not  care  whether  the  man 
intended  the  particular  consequence  or  not,  we  have  in 
mind  such  consequences  as  he  might  have  intended,  or, 
without  exactly  intending  them,  contemplated  as  possible ; 
so  that  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  infer  as  a  fact  that  he 
either  did  mean  them  to  ensue,  or  recklessly  put  aside  the 
risk  of  some  such  consequences  ensuing.  This  is  the  limit 
introduced  by  such  terms  as  "naturcd" — or  more  fully, 
"natural  and  probable" — consequence (/?).  What  is 
natural  and  probable  in  this  sense  is  commonly,  but  not 
always,  obvious.  There  are  consequences  which  no  man 
could,  with  common  sense  and  observation,  help  foreseeing. 
There  are  others  which  no  human  prudence  could  have 
foreseen.  Between  these  extremes  is  a  middle  region  of 
various  probabilities  divided  by  an  ideal  boundary  which 
will  be  differently  fixed  by  different  opinions ;  and  as  we 
approach  this  boundary  the  difficulties  increase.  There  is 
a  point  where  subsequent  events  are,  according  to  common 
understanding,  the  consequence  not  of  the  first  wrongful 
act  at  all,  but  of  something  else  that  has  happened  in  the 
meanwhile,  though,  but  for  the  first  act,  the  event  might 
or  could  not  have  been  what  it  was  (q).    But  that  point 


(o)  Tear-Book  17  Edw.  IV,  1, 
translated  in  Blackburn  on  Sale, 
at  p.  193  in  Ist  ed.,  261  in  2nd  ed. 
bjQraham. 

{p)  **  Normal,  or  likely  or  prob- 
able of  occnrrenoe  in  the  ordinaij 
course  of  things,  would  perhaps 
be  the  better  expression  "  :  Qrove 


J.  in  Smith  v.  GrsM,  I  C.  P.  D. 
at  p.  96.  But  what  is  normal  or 
likelj  to  a  specialist  maj  not  be 
normal  or  likely  to  a  plain  man's 
knowledge  and  experience. 

{g)  Thus  Quain  J.  said  (Snehby 
Y,  X.  #  r.  Sail.  Co.,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B. 
at  p.  268):  *' In  tort  the  defendant 
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cannot  be  defined  by  science  or  philosophy  (r) ;  and  even  if  it 
could,  the  definition  would  not  be  of  much  use  for  the 
guidance  of  juries.  If  English  law  seems  vague  on  these 
questions,  it  is  because,  in  the  anedysis  made  necessaiy  by 
the  separation  of  findings  of  fact  from  conclusions  of  law, 
it  has  grappled  more  closely  with  the  inherent  vagueness 
of  f  SLcts  than  any  other  system.  We  may  now  take  some 
illustrations  of  the  rule  of  ^'  natural  and  probable  conse- 
quences "  as  it  is  generally  accepted.  In  whatever  form 
we  state  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  logical 
definition,  but  only  a  guide  to  the  exercise  of  common 
sense.  The  lawyer  cannot  afford  to  adventure  himself 
with  philosophers  in  the  logical  and  metaphysical  con- 
troversies that  beset  the  idea  of  cause. 

In  Vandenburgh  v.  Trtiax  («),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Vandm' 
Court  of  New  York  in  1847,  the  plaintiff's  servant  and  the  Tntax!' 
defendant  quarrelled  in  the  street.  The  defendant  took 
hold  of  the  servant,  who  broke  loose  from  him  and  ran 
away;  ''the  defendant  took  up  a  pick-axe  and  followed 
the  boy,  who  fled  into  the  plaintiS's  store,  and  the  de- 
fendant pursued  him  there,  with  the  pick-axe  in  his  hand." 
In  running  behind  the  counter  for  shelter  the  servant 
knocked  out  the  faucet  from  a  cask  of  wine,  whereby  the 
wine  ran  out  and  was  lost.  Here  the  defendant  (whatever 
the  merits  of  the  original  quarrel)  was  clearly  a  wrong- 
doer in  pursuing  the  boy;  the  plaintiff's  house  was  a 
natural  place  for  his  servant  to  take  refuge  in,  and  it  was 

is  liable  for  all  the  oonsequences  difficulty    in    philosopliy    as    in 

of  hia  illegal  act,  where  they  are  law" :    8$t(m  ▼.  Lrfone  (1887)  19 

not  80  remote  as  to  have  no  direct  Q.  B.  DIy.  at  p.  74,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

connexion  with  the  act,  as  by  the  415. 

lapse  of  time  for  instance."  («)  4  Denio,  464.    The  decision 

(r)  *'The  doctrine  of  causation,*'  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  as 

said  Fry  L.  J.,   "  involves  much  good  law. 

P.  D 
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OuUUr. 
Swan, 


alflo  natural  that  the  servant,  '^  fleeing  for  his  life  from  a 
man  in  hot  pursuit  aimed  with  a  deadly  weapon,"  should, 
in  hiB  hasty  movements,  do  some  damage  to  the  plaintiff's 
properly  in  the  shop. 

There  was  a  curious  earlier  case  in  the  same  State  (^), 
where  one  Guille,  after  going  up  in  a  balloon,  came  down 
in  Swan's  garden.  A  crowd  of  people,  attracted  by  the 
balloon,  broke  into  the  garden  and  trod  down  the  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Guille's  descent  was  in  itself  plainly 
a  trespass ;  and  he  was  held  liable  not  only  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  balloon  itself  but  for  that  which  was  done  by 
the  crowd.  ^' If  his  descent  under  such  circumstances 
would,  ordinarily  and  naturally,  draw  a  crowd  of  people 
about  him,  either  from  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  him  from  a  perilous  situation ;  all  this  he  ought 
to  have  foreseen,  and  must  be  responsible  for"  (u).  In 
both  these  cases  the  squib  case  was  commented  and  relied 
on.  Similarly  it  has  many  times  been  said,  and  it  is 
undoubted  law,  that  if  a  man  lets  loose  a  dangerous 
animal  in  an  inhabited  place  he  is  liable  for  all  the 
mischief  it  may  do. 


UabUity 
for  oonse- 


The  balloon  case  illustrates  what  was  observed  in  the 

for  00^^  flxBt  chapter  on  the  place  of  trespass  in  the  law  of  torts. 

trespaas.     The  trespass  was  not  in  the  common  sense  wilful ;  Ghiille 

certainly  did  not  mean  to  come  down  into  Swan's  garden, 

which  he  did,  in  fact,  with  some  danger  to  himself.    But 

a  man  who  goes  up  in  a  balloon  must  know  that  he  has  to 


(0  GuUU  T.  Swan  (1822)  19 
Johns.  381. 

(m)  Per  Spencer  0.  J.  It  appeared 
that  the  defendant  (plaintiff  in 
error)  had  oalled  for  help;  hat  this 
was  treated  as  immateriaL  Hie 
recent    SoottiBh    case    of    Seotft 


Tnuim  T.  Moti  (1889),  17  Ot.  of 
Sess.  G.  4th  S.  82,  is  hardly  so 
strong,  for  there  a  parachute 
descent  was  not  onlj  oontemplated 
bat  adyertised  as  a  public  enter* 
taimnent. 
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oome  down  somewherei  and  that  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
ooming  down  in  a  plaoe  which  he  is  entitled  to  use  for 
that  puipose,  or  where  his  descent  will  cause  no  damage 
and  excite  no  objection.  Ghiille's  liability  was  accordingly 
the  same  as  if  the  balloon  had  been  under  his  control,  and 
he  had  guided  it  into  Swan's  garden.  If  bsJloons  were  as 
manageable  as  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  by  some  accident  which 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  fault  of  the  traveller  the 
steering  apparatus  got  out  of  order,  and  so  the  balloon 
drifted  into  a  neighbour's  garden,  the  result  might  be 
different.  So,  if  a  landslip  carries  away  my  land  and 
house  from  a  hillside  on  which  the  house  is  built,  and 
myself  in  the  house,  and  leaves  all  overlying  a  neighbour's 
field  in  the  valley,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  am  liable  for 
the  damage  to  my  neighbour's  land ;  indeed,  there  is  not 
even  a  technical  trespass,  for  there  is  no  voluntary  act  at 
all.  But  where  trespass  to  property  is  committed  by  a 
voluntary  act,  known  or  not  known  to  be  an  infringement 
of  another's  right,  there  the  trespasser,  as  regards  liability 
for  consequences,  is  on  the  same  footing  as  a  wilful 
wrong-doer. 

A  simple  example  of  a  consequence  too  remote  to  be  OooBe- 
ground  for  liability,  though  it  was  part  of  the  incidents  ^SBm!ote: 
following  on  a  wrongful  act,  is  afforded  by  Olaver  v.  f^^^^ 
London  and  South   Western  Railtoay  Company  (r).    The  •««»'.  <*• 
plaintiff,  being  a  passenger  on  the  railway,  was  charged 
by  the  company's  ticket  collector,  wrongly  as  it  turned  out, 
with  not  having  a  ticket,  and  was  removed  from  the  train 
by  the  company's  servants  with  no  more  force  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose.    He  left  a  pair  of  race-glasses 
in  the  carriage,  which  were  lost ;  and  he  sought  to  hold 


(v)  (1867)  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  26,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B.  67. 
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the  oompany  liable  not  only  for  the  personal  assault  com- 
mitted  by  taking  him  out  of  the  train,  but  for  the  value  of 
these  glasses.  The  Court  held  without  difficulty  that  the 
loss  was  not  the  ^*  neoessary  oonsequenoe ''  or  '^  inunediate 
result ''  of  the  wrongful  aot :  for  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  taking  hiB  glasses 
with  him,  or  that  he  would  not  have  got  them  if  after 
leaving  the  carriage  he  had  asked  for  them. 

QaeBtion        In  oriminal  law  the  question  not  unfrequently  occurs,  on 
^^]aLg  in"  ^  charge  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  whether  a  certain  act 
J™^^     or  neglect  was  the  "  immediate  cause  "  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased  person.    We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  the  cases 
on  this  head ;  but  the  comparison  of  them  will  be  found  in- 
teresting.   They  are  collected  by  Sir  James  Stephen  {x) . 

Liability  The  doctrine  of  '^  natural  and  probable  consequence ''  is 
gOTioe*^  "  ™^^  clearly  illustrated,  however,  in  the  law  of  negligence, 
dependa      j'qj.  there  the  substance  of  the  wrong  itself  is  failure  to 

on  ^ro-  ° 

bability  of  act  with  due  foresight :  it  has  been  defined  as  *^  the  omis- 

oon06* 

qnenoe,  sion  to  do  something  which  a  reasonable  man,  gidded  upon 
oapalSity  ^^^  considerations  which  ordinarily  regulate  the  conduct 
of  l?eing     Qf  human  affairs,  would  do,  or  doing  somethiug  which  a 

foreseen  >  >  o  o 

ty  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man  would  not  do  "  (y).    Now  a 

mnn,  xeasonable  man  can  be  guided  only  by  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate  of  probabilLties.  If  men  went  about  to  g^uaid  them- 
selves against  every  risk  to  themselves  or  others  which 
might  by  ingenious  conjecture  be  conceived  as  possible, 
human  affairs  could  not  be  carried  on  at  alL  The  reason- 
able man,  then,  to  whose  ideal  behaviour  we  are  to  look  as 

{x)  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  Hub  is  not  a  complete  definition, 

Arts.  219,  220.  since  a  man  is  not  liable  for  eren 

(y)  Alderson    B.    in    Bljfth   t.  wilful  omisfdon  without  some  ante- 

Sirminffham  Waterworks  Co,  (1856)  cedent  ground  of  duty.     But  of 

11   Ex.   781,   26  L.  J.  Ex.   212.  that  hereafter. 
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the  standard  of  duty,  will  neither  neglect  what  he  can  fore- 
cast as  probable,  nor  waste  his  anzieiy  on  events  that  are 
barely  possible.  He  will  order  his  precaution  by  the 
measure  of  what  appears  likely  in  the  known  course  of 
things.  This  being  the  standard,  it  follows  that  if  in  a 
particular  case  (not  being  within  certain  special  and  more 
stringent  rules)  the  harm  complained  of  is  not  such  as  a 
reasonable  man  in  the  defendant's  place  should  have  fore- 
seen as  likely  to  happen,  there  is  no  wrong  and  no  liabUiiy. 
And  the  statement  proposed,  though  not  positively  laid 
down,  in  Greenland  v.  Chaplin  (s),  namely,  "  that  a  person 
is  expected  to  anticipate  and  g^uard  against  all  reasonable 
consequences,  but  that  he  is  not,  by  the  law  of  England, 
expected  to  anticipate  and  g^uard  against  that  which  no 
reasonable  man  would  expect  to  occur,"  appears  to  contain 
the  only  rule  tenable  on  principle  where  the  liability  is 
founded  solely  on  negligence.  "  Mischief  which  could  by 
no  possibility  have  been  foreseen,  and  which  no  reasonable 
person  would  have  anticipated,"  may  be  the  ground  of 
legal  compensation  under  some  rule  of  exceptional  severity, 
and  such  rules,  for  various  reasons,  exist ;  but  under  an 
ordinary  rule  of  due  care  and  caution  it  cannot  be  taken 
into  account. 

We  shall  now  give  examples  on  either  side  of  the  line.     Examples: 
In  Hill  V.  New  River  Company  (a),  the  defendant  company  ^^^  ^. 
had  in  the  course  of  their  works  caused  a  stream  of  water  Co, 
to  spout  up  in  the  middle  of  a  public  road,  without  making 
any  provision,  such  as  fencing  or  watching  it,  for  the 
safety  of  persons  using  the  highway.    As  the  plaintiff's 
horses  and  carriage  were  being  driven  along  the  road,  the 

(2)  Per  Pollock  G.  B.  (1850)  6      Barru  ▼.  MMt  (Denman  J.  1878) 
Ex.  at  p.  248.  3    Ex.  D.   268,   which,   perhaps, 

(a)  9  B.  &  S.  303  (1868);    op.       goes  a  step  farther. 
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hones  shied  at  the  water,  dashed  aoross  the  road,  and  fell 
into  an  open  exoavation  by  the  roadside  which  had  been 
made  by  persons  and  for  purposes  iinoonneoted  with  the 
water  company.  It  was  argued  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  injuries  to  man,  horses,  and  carriage  ensuing  upon 
this  fall  was  not  the  unlawful  act  of  the  water  company, 
but  the  neglect  of  the  contractors  who  had  made  the  cutting 
in  leaving  it  open  and  unf  enced.  But  the  Court  held  that 
the  '^  proximate  cause"  was  '^the  first  negligent  act  which 
drove  the  carriage  and  horses  into  the  excavation."  In 
fact,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  frightened  horses 
should  bolt  off  the  road ;  it  could  not  be  foreseen  exactly 
where  they  would  go  off,  or  what  they  might  run  against 
or  fall  into.  But  some  such  harm  as  did  happen  was 
probable  enough,  and  it  was  immaterial  for  the  purpose 
in  hand  whether  the  actual  state  of  the  ground  was 
temporary  or  permanent,  the  work  of  nature  or  of  man. 
If  the  carriage  had  gone  into  a  river,  or  over  an  embank- 
ment, or  down  a  precipice,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  raise  the  doubt. 

Wittiamt  Williams  v.  Great  Western  RailuHiy  Company  (b)  is  a 
iaiiCol  stronger  case,  if  not  a  extreme  one.  There  were  on  a 
portion  of  the  company's  line  in  Denbighshire  two  level 
crossings  near  one  another,  the  railway  meeting  a  carriage- 
road  in  one  place  and  a  footpath  (which  branched  off  from 
the  road)  in  the  other.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  company 
under  certain  Acts  to  have  gates  and  a  watchman  at  the 
road  crossing,  and  a  gate  or  stile  at  the  footpath  crossing ; 
but  none  of  these  things  had  been  done. 

«  On  the  22nd  December,  1871,  the  plaintiff,  a  child  of 
four  and  a-half  years  old,  was  found  lying  on  the  rails  by 

(h)  L.R.9EX.  167, 43  L.  J.  Ex.       Central  Sail.  Co,  (1883)  111  U.  S. 
106  (1874).    Cp.  ffayes  y.  Michigan      228. 
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the  footpath,  with  one  foot  Beyered  from  his  body.  There 
was  no  eyidenoe  to  show  how  the  ohild  had  come  there, 
beyond  this,  that  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  a  few 
minntes  before  from  the  cottage  where  he  lived,  which  lay 
by  the  roadside,  at  about  300  yards  distance  from  the  rail- 
way, and  farther  from  it  than  the  point  where  the  footpath 
diverged  from  the  road.  It  was  suggested  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  that  he  had  gone  elcmg  the  road,  and  then,- 
reaching  the  railway,  had  strayed  down  the  line ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  he  had  gone  along  the  open 
footpath,  and  was  crossing  the  line  when  he  was  knocked 
down  and  injured  by  the  passing  train." 

On  these  facts  it  was  held  that  there  was  evidence  proper 
to  go  to  a  jury,  and  on  which  they  might  reasonably  find 
that  the  accident'  to  the  child  was  caused  by  the  railway 
company's  omission  to  provide  a  gate  or  stile.  ^^  One  at 
least  of  the  objects  for  which  a  gate  or  stile  is  required  is 
to  warn  people  of  what  is  before  them,  and  to  make  them 
pause  before  reaching  a  dangerous  place  like  a  railroad"  {c). 

In  Bailiffs  of  Romney  Marsh  v.   Trinity  House  (cQ,  a  Bt^ip  </ 
Trinity  House  cutter  had  by  negligent  navigation  struck  on  Mt^thr. 
a  shoal  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  outside  the  plaintiffs'  ^^**tf 
sea-walL    Becoming  unmanageable,  the  vessel  was  in- 
evitably driven  by  strong  wind  and  tide  against  the  sea- 
wall,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  wall.    It  was  held 
without  difficulty  that  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  was  liable  (under  the  ordinary  rule  of  a  master's 


{e)  AmpUett  B.  at  p.  162. 

{d)  L.  R.  6  Ex.  204,  39  L.  J. 
Ex.  168  (1870) ;  in  Ex.  Gh.  L.  B. 
7  Ex.  247  (1872).  This  oomes  near 
the  case  of  letting  loose  a  danger- 
one  animal ;  a  drifting  yeBsel  is  in 
itself  a  dangerons  thing.  In  2%6 
GwrgB  and  Siehardy  L.  B.  3  A.  & 


E.  466,  a  brig  by  negligent  nayi- 
gation  ran  into  a  bark,  and  disabled 
her;  the  bark  was  driyen  on  shore; 
held  that  the  owners  of  the  brig 
were  liable  for  injnry  ensuing  from 
the  wreck  of  the  bark  to  persons  on 
board  her. 
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responsibility  for  his  servants,  of  which  hereafter)  for  thii^ 
damage,  as  being  the  direct  consequence  of  the  first  default 
which  rendered  the  vessel  unmanageable. 


Zffnehy.  4 
Nwrdin, 


Something  like  this,  but  not  so  simple,  was  Lynch  v* 
Nurdin  (a),  where  the  owner  of  a  horse  and  cart  left  them 
unwatched  in  the  street;  some  children  came  up  and  began 
playing  about  the  cart,  and  as  one  of  them,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  cause,  was  climbing  into  the  cart  another  pulled  the 
horse's  bridle,  the  horse  moved  on,  and  the  plaintiff  fell 
down  under  the  wheel  of  the  cart  and  was  hurt.  The 
owner  who  had  left  the  cart  and  horse  imattended  was 
held  liable  for  this  injuiy.  The  Court  thought  it  strictly 
within  the  province  of  a  juiy  '^  to  pronounce  on  all  the 
circumstances,  whether  the  defendant's  conduct  was  want- 
ing in  ordinary  care,  and  the  harm  to  the  plaintiff  such  a 
result  of  it  as  might  have  been  expected"  (/). 


Con- 
trasted 
oaseeof 
non- 
liability 
andlia- 
bility: 

Coxy, 


It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  disposition  of  the 
Courts  has  been  to  extend  rather  than  to  nairow  the  range 
of  "  natural  and  probable  consequences."  A  pair  of  cases 
at  first  sight  pretty  much  alike  in  their  facts,  but  in  one  of 
which  the  claim  succeeded,  while  in  the  other  it  failed,  will 


(e)  1  Q.  B.  29,  10  L.  J.  Q.  B.  73 
(1841);  op.  Clark  ▼.  Chambera,  3 
Q.B.  D.  atp.  331. 

(/)  ThiB  oase  was  relied  on  in 
Haflsaolinaetts  in  Fiowell  v.  Deveney 
(1849)  3  CuBh.  300,  where  the  de- 
fendant's track  had,  contrary  to 
local  regulations,  been  left  out  in 
the  street  for  the  night,  the  shafts 
being  shored  up  and  projecting  into 
the  road;  a  second  truck  wassimi- 
larlj  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road:  the  driver  of  a  third 
truck,  endeavouring  with  due  cau- 


tion, as  it  was  found,  to  drire  past 
through  the  narrowed  fairway  thus 
left,  struck  the  shafts  of  the  de- 
fendant's track,  which  whirled 
round  and  struck  and  injured  the 
plaintifi,  who  was  on  the  sidewalk. 
Held,  the  defendant  was  liable.  If 
the  case  had  been  that  the  shafts 
of  the  truck  remained  on  the  side- 
walk, and  the  plaintiff  afterwards 
stumbled  on  them  in  the  dark,  it 
would  be  an  almost  exact  parallel 
to  Clark  y.  Chamber*  (3  Q.  B.  D. 
827,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  427;  aee below). 
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show  where  the  line  is  drawn.  If  a  horse  esoapes  into  a  Burbidge, 
public  road  and  kicks  a  person  who  is  lawfully  on  the  ^i^\ 
road,  its  owner  is  not  liable  unless  he  knew  the  horse  to  be 
vicious  ig).  He  was  bound  indeed  to  keep  his  horse  from 
strayingy  but  it  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of  a  horse 
being  loose  on  a  road  that  it  should  kick  human  beings 
without  provocation.  The  rule  is  different  however  if  a 
horse  by  reason  of  a  defective  gate  strays  not  into  the  road 
but  into  an  adjoining  field  where  there  are  other  horses, 
and  kicks  one  of  those  horses.  In  that  case  the  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  the  gate  is  liable  to  the 
owner  of  the  injured  horse  (A). 

The  leading  case  of  Metropolitan  Bail  Co.  v.  Jackson  (t )  Metropolis 
is  in  truth  of  this  class,  though  the  problem  arose  and  was  *^  ^^^' 

XJOm      V  • 

considered,  in  form,  upon  the  question  whether  there  was  J<^^*on. 
any  evidence  of  negligence.  The  plaintiff  was  a  passenger 
in  a  carriage  already  over-full.  As  the  train  was  stopping 
at  a  station,  he  stood  up  to  resist  yet  other  persons  who 
had  opened  the  door  and  tried  to  press  in.  While  he  was 
thus  standing,  and  the  door  was  open,  the  train  moved  on. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-lintel  for  support,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  porter  came  up,  turned  off  the  intruders, 
and  quickly  shut  the  door  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
plaintiff's  thumb  was  caught  by  the  door  and  crushed. 
After  much  difference  of  opinion  in  the  courts  below, 
mainly  due  to  a  too  literal  following  of  certain  previous 
authorities,  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously  held  that, 
assimiing  the  failure  to  prevent  overcrowding  to  be  negli- 

(^)  Cox  ▼.  Bwrbidge  (1^%Z)  13  0.  Keating  J.)  took  part  in  both.    Op. 

B.  N.  S.  430,  32  L.  J.  0.  P.  89.  Elha  t.  Loftus  Iron  Co,,  L.  R.  10 

(h)  Lee  T.  RiUy  (1866)  18  C.  B.  0.  P.  10,  44  L.  J.  0.  P.  24. 

N.  S.  722,  34  L.  J.  0.  P.  212.  (*)  3  App.   Ca.   193,  47  L.  J. 

Both  decisionfl  were   unanimouB,  G.  P.  303  (1877). 
and  two  judges  (Erie  G.  J.  and 
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genoe  on  the  company's  part,  the  hurt  snfFered  by  the 
plaintiff  was  not  nearly  or  certainly  enough  connected 
with  it  to  give  him  a  cause  of  action.  It  was  an  accident 
which  might  no  less  have  happened  if  the  carriage  had 
not  been  oyercrowded  at  alL 


Non- 
liability 
for  oon- 
■equenoee 
of  mmsnal 
state  of 
things: 

Blyth  ▼. 
Birming- 
ham 
Water- 
icork*  Co, 


Sharp  V. 
FovelL 


Unusual  conditions  brought  about  by  severe  frost  have 
more  than  once  been  the  occasion  of  accidents  on  which 
untenable  claims  for  compensation  have  been  founded,  the 
Courts  holding  that  the  nnshap  was  not  such  as  the  party 
charged  with  causing  it  by  his  negligence  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  provide  against.  In  the  memorable 
''  Crimean  winter  "  of  1854-5  a  fire-plug  attached  to  one 
of  the  mains  of  the  Birmingham  Waterworks  Company 
was  deranged  by  the  frost,  the  expansion  of  superficial  ice 
forcing  out  the  plug,  as  it  afterwards  seemed,  and  the 
water  from  the  main  being  dammed  by  inorusted  ice  and 
snow  above.  The  escaping  water  foxmd  its  way  through 
the  ground  into  the  cellar  of  a  private  house,  and  the 
occupier  sought  to  recover  from  the  company  for  the 
damage.  The  Court  held  that  the  accident  was  manifestly 
an  extraordinary  one,  and  beyond  any  such  foresight  as 
could  be  reasonably  required  (k).  Here  nothing  was 
alleged  as  constituting  a  wrong  on  the  company's  part 
beyond  the  mere  fact  that  they  did  not  take  extraordinary 
precautions. 

The  later  case  of  Shafy  v.  Powell  (l)  goes  farther,  as  the 
story  begins  with  an  act  on  the  defendant's  part  which 


{k)  Blyth  V.  Birmingham  Water- 
works Co.  (1866)  11  Ex.  781,  26 
L.  J.  Ex.  212.  The  question  was 
not  really  of  remoteness  of  damage, 
but  whether  there  was  any  eyidenoe 
of  negUgenoe  at  aU ;  nevertheless 


the  case  is  insfcrootiYe  for  com- 
parison with  the  others  here  cited. 
Gp.  Mayne  on  Damages,  Ptefaoe 
to  the  first  edition. 

(i)  L.  K.  7  0.  P.  263,  41  L.  J. 
0.  P.  96  (1872). 
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was  a  olear  breaoh  of  the  law.  He  oaused  his  van  to  be 
washed  in  a  publio  street,  oontraiy  to  the  Metropolitan 
Polioe  Act.  The  water  ran  down  a  gutter,  and  would  in 
fact  (m)  (but  for  a  hard  frost  which  had  then  set  in  for 
some  time)  have  run  harmlesslj  down  a  grating  into  the 
sewer,  at  a  comer  some  twenty-five  yards  from  where  the 
van  was  washed.  As  it  happened,  the  grating  was  frozen 
over,  the  water  e^read  out  and  froze  into  a  sheet  of  ice, 
and  a  led  horse  of  the  plaintiff's  slipped  thereon  and  broke 
its  knee.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant  or  his 
servants  knew  of  the  stoppage  of  the  grating.  The  Court 
thought  the  damage  was  not  '^  within  the  ordinary  conse- 
quences "  (n)  of  such  an  act  as  the  defendant's,  not ''  one 
which  the  defendant  could  fairly  be  expected  to  anticipate 
as  likely  to  ensue  from  his  act "  (o) :  he  ^^  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  foresee  that  the  water  would 
accumulate  and  freeze  at  the  spot  where  the  accident 
happened"  (j»). 

Some  doubt  appears  to  be  cast  on  the  rtde  thus  laid  Queetion, 
down — which,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  right  one — ^by  what  rule  IS™ 
was  said  a  few  years  later  in  Clark  y.  Chambers  (q)j  though  *^en^*^of 
not  by  the  decision  itself.    This  case  raises  the  question  ^^^ 
whether  the  liability  of  a  wrong-doer  may  not  extend  ciarky, 
even  to  remote   and   unlikely  consequences  where    the  ^^*"^'' 
original  wrong  is  a  wilful  trespass,  or  consists  in  the 
imlawful  or  careless  use  of  a  dangerous  instrument.    The 
main  facts  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  defendant  without  authority  set  a  barrier,  partly 
armed  with  spikes  (chevaux-de-frise),  across  a  road  subject 
to  other  persons'  rights  of  way.    An  opening  was  at  most 

(ffi)  So  the  Court  foTmd,  Having  ( p)  Bovill  0.  J. 

power  to  draw  inferenoes  of  fact.  (q)  3  Q.  B.  D.  327|  47  L.  J. 

(ft)  Grove  J.  Q.  B.  427  (1878). 
(o)  Keating  J. 
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times  left  in  the  middle  of  the  barrier,  and  was  there  at 
the  time  when  the  mifiohief  happened. 

2.  The  plaintiff  went  after  dark  along  this  road  and 
through  the  opening,  by  the  invitation  of  the  oocupier  of 
one  of  the  honses  to  which  the  right  of  using  the  road 
belonged,  and  in  order  to  go  to  that  house. 

3.  Some  one,  not  the  defendant  or  any  one  authorized 
by  him,  had  removed  one  of  the  chevaux-de-frise  barriers, 
and  set  it  on  end  on  the  footpath.  It  was  suggested,  but 
not  proved,  that  this  was  done  by  a  person  entitled  to  use 
the  road,  in  exercise  of  his  right  to  remove  the  unlawful 
obstruction. 

4.  Betuming  later  in  the  evening  from  his  friend's 
house,  the  plaintifiF,  after  safely  passing  through  the  central 
opening  above  mentioned,  turned  on  to  the  foot-path.  He 
there  came  against  the  chevaux-de-frise  thus  displaced 
(which  he  could  not  see,  the  night  being  very  dark),  and 
one  of  the  spikes  put  out  his  eye. 

After  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  the  case  was  reserved 
for  further  consideration,  and  the  Court  (r)  held  that  the 
damage  was  nearly  enough  connected  with  the  defendant's 
first  wrongful  act — ^namely,  obstructing  the  road  with  in- 
struments dangerous  to  people  lawfully  using  it — for  the 
plaintiff  to  be  entitled  to  judgment.  It  is  not  obvious  why 
and  how,  if  the  consequence  in  Clark  v.  Chambers  was 
natural  and  probable  enough  to  justify  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  in  Sharp  v.  Powell  was  too  remote  to  be 
submitted  to  a  jury  at  all.  The  Court  did  not  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  judgments  in  Shaty  v.  Powell "  as  applic- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case ; "  but  their 

(r)  Cockbum  C.  J.  and  Hanisty  being  liable :   a  position  which  is 

J.    The  point  chiefly  argaed  for  clearly   untenable    (see    Seott    ▼. 

the  defendant  seems  to  have  been  Shepherd) ;    but  the  judgment  is 

that  the  intervention  of  a  third  of  wider  scope, 
person's  act  prevented  him  from 
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fined  observatioiis  (a)  oeitainly  tend  to  the  opinion  that  in 
a  case  of  active  wiong^doing  the  rule  is  different.  Such 
an  opinion,  it  is  submitted,  is  against  the  general  weight  of 
authority,  and  against  the  principles  underlying  the  autho- 
rities (t).  However,  their  conclusion  may  be  supported, 
and  may  have  been  to  some  extent  determined,  by  the 
special  rule  imposing  the  duty  of  what  has  been  called 
^< consummate  caution"  on  persons  dealing  with  dangerous 
instruments. 

Perhaps  the  real  solution  is  that  here,  as  in  Sill  v.  New  Conse- 
River  Co.^  the  kind  of  harm  which  in  fact  happened  might  Sat^!?  in 
have  been  expected,  though  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  ^^  , 
happened  was  determined  by  an  extraneous  accident.    If  not  in 
in  this  case  the  spikes  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  the  stance, 
plaintiff  had  in  the  dark  missed  the  free  space  left  in  the 
hairier,  and  run  against  the  spiked  part  of  it,  the  def en- 
dant's  liability  could  not  have  been  disputed.     As  it  was, 
the  obstruction  was  not  exactly  where  the  defendant  had 
put  it,  but  still  it  was  an  obstruction  to  that  road  which 
had  been  wrongfully  brought  there  by  him.    He  had  put 
it  in  the  plaintiff's  way  no  less  than  Shepherd  put  his  squib 
in  the  way  of  striking  Scott ;   whereas  in  Sharp  v.  Powell 
the  mischief  was  not  of  a  kind  which  the  defendant  had 
any  reason  to  foresee. 

The  turn  taken  by  the  discussion  in  Clark  v.  Chambers 
was,  in  this  view,  imnecessary,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  considered  judgment  was  delivered  in  a  form  tend- 
ing to  imsettle  an  accepted  rule  without  putting  anything 
definite  in  its  place.  On  the  whole,  I  submit  that,  whether 
Clark  V.  Chambers  can  stand  with  it  or  not,  both  principle 

(«)  3  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  338.  also,  as  to  consequential  liability 

(t)  Compare  the  cases  on  slander  for  disregard  of  statutory  provi- 

oollected  in  the  notes  to  Vicar*  r.  sions,  Oorri$  y.  Seott  (1874)  L.  B. 

Wilcoeks,  2  Sm.  L.  C.     Compare  9  Ex.  125,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  92. 
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and  the  oorrent  of  authority  oononr  to  maintain  the  law 
as  declared  in  8harp  v.  Powell. 

Damages       Where  a  wronfffol  or  negligent  act  of  A.,  threatening 

for  **iier-  ...  co  ^  w 

vons  or  Z.  With  immediate  bodily  hmt,  but  not  causing  such  hurt, 
|^](»*  produces  in  Z.  a  sudden  terror  or  '' nervous  shook"  from 
whether  -sf^ynflk  bodily  illness  afterwards  ensues,  is  this  damage  too 
mote.  remote  to  enter  into  the  measure  of  damages  if  A.'s  act 
was  an  absolute  wrong,  or  to  give  Z.  a  cause  of  action  if 
actual  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action?  The  Judicial 
Committee  decided  in  1888  {u)  that  such  consequences  are 
too  remote ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  decision  is  not 
satisfactory.  A  husband  and  wife  were  driving  in  a  buggy 
across  a  level  railway  crossing,  and,  through  the  obvious 
and  admitted  negligence  of  the  gatekeeper,  the  buggy  was 
nearly  but  not  quite  run  down  by  a  train ;  the  husband 
*'  got  the  buggy  across  the  line,  so  that  the  train,  which 
was  going  at  a  rapid  speed,  passed  dose  to  the  back  of  it 
and  did  not  touch  it."  The  wife  then  and  there  fainted, 
and  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  below 
^'  that  she  received  a  severe  nervous  shock  from  the  fright, 
and  that  the  illness  from  which  she  afterwards  suffered 
was  the  consequence  of  the  fright."  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  passion  of  fear,  or  any  other  emotion  of  the  mind, 
however  painful  and  distressing  it  be,  and  however  reason- 
able the  apprehension  which  causes  it,  cannot  in  itself  be 
regarded  as  measurable  temporal  damage ;  and  that  the 
judgment  appealed  from,  if  and  so  far  as  it  purported  to 
allow  any  distinct  damages  for  "  mental  injuries"  (a?),  was 

(«)  Victorian   Bailway    Commit-  The  physical  injiuies  were  sab- 

tionert  t.  Coultatf  13  App.  Ga.  222,  stantial  enough,  for  thej  included 

67  L.  J.  P.  0.  69.  amisconiage  (ibid.).  Whether  that 

{x)  It  is  bj  no  meanB  dear  that  was  reaUj  due  to  the  fright  was 

such  was  the  intention  or  effect,  eminently  a  question  of  fact,  azid 

See  the  report,  12  V.  L.  B.  896.  this  was  not  disputed  or  discussed. 
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erroneous.  Bat  their  Lordships  seem  to  have  treated  this 
as  obvioualj  inyolying  the  further  proposition  that  physical 
illness  caused  by  reasonable  fear  is  on  the  same  footing. 
This  does  not  follow.  The  true  question  would  seem  to  be 
whether  the  fear  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  put  by  the 
defendant's  wrongful  or  negligent  conduct  was  such  as,  in 
the  circumstances,  would  naturally  be  suffered  by  a  person 
of  ordinary  courage  and  temper,  and  such  as  might  there- 
upon naturally  and  probably  lead,  in  the  plaintiff's  case  (j/)y 
to  the  physical  effects  complained  of.  Fear  taken  alone 
falls  short  of  being  actual  damage,  not  because  it  is  a 
remote  or  unlikely  consequence,  but  because  it  can  be 
proved  and  measured  only  by  physical  effects.  The 
opioion  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  outside  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  is  as  extra-judicial  as  the  contrary  and  (it  is 
submitted)  better  opinion  expressed  in  two  places  (z)  by 
Sir  James  Stephen  as  to  the  possible  oommission  of 
murder  or  manslaughter  by  the  wilful  or  reckless  inflic- 
tion of  "nervous  shook."  And  if  the  reasoning  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  be  correct,  it  becomes  rather  difiBicult 
to  see  on  what  principle  assault  without  battery  is  an 
actionable  wrong  (a). 


(y)  This  muBt  be  so  unless  we  go 
"back  to  the  old  Germanio  method 
of  a  fixed  scale  of  compenBation. 
So,  as  regards  the  measure  of 
damages  when  liability  is  not 
denied,  the  defendant  has  to  take 
his  chance  of  the  person  disabled 
being  a  workman,  or  a  tradesman 
in  a  small  way,  or  a  physiaian  with 
a  large  practice. 

{z)  Dig.  Gr.  Law,  note  to  art. 
221 ;  Hist.  Gr.  Law,  iii.  6. 

(a)  Op.  Mr.  Seven's  criticism  of 


this  case,  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Negligence,  66 — 71.  As  he  justly 
points  out,  it  has  neyer  been  ques- 
tioned that  an  action  may  lie  for 
damage  done  by  an  animal  which 
has  been  frightened  by  the  defen- 
dant's negligent  act:  Maneheater 
South  Jn.B.  Co.  Y.  FuUarton  (1863) 
14  C.  B.  N.  S.  64  ;  Simkin  y.  X.  ^ 
N.  JF.  E.  Co,  (1888)  21  Q.  B.  Div. 
458 ;  69  L.  T.  797 ;  Brown  y.  Eattem 
and  Midlands  It,  Co.  (1889)  22  Q.  B. 
Diy.  391 ;  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  212. 
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PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  TORTS. 


Personal 
statoB,  as 
a  rule, 
imma- 
terial in 
law  of 
tort:  but 
capacity 
in  fact 
maybe 
material. 


1. — Limitations  of  Personal  Capacity, 

In  the  law  of  contract  various  grounds  of  personal  dis- 
ability  have  to  be  considered  with  some  care.  Infants, 
married  women,  lunatics,  are  in  different  degrees  and  for 
different  reasons  incapable  of  the  duties  and  rights  arising 
out  of  contracts.  In  the  law  of  tort  it  is  otherwise. 
G^enerally  speaking,  there  is  no  limit  to  personal  capacity 
either  in  becoming  liable  for  civil  injuries,  or  in  the  power 
of  obtaining  redress  for  them.  It  seems  on  principle 
that  where  a  particular  intention,  knowledge,  or  state  of 
mind  in  the  person  charged  as  a  wrong-doer  is  an  element, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  in  constituting  the  alleged  wrong,  the 
age  and  mental  capacity  of  the  person  may  and  should  be 
taken  into  account  (along  with  other  relevant  circum- 
stances) in  order  to  ascertain  as  a  fact  whether  that  in- 
tention, knowledge,  or  state  of  mind  was  present.  But  in 
every  case  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  would  be  established  or  propounded  (a). 
An  idiot  would  scarcely  be  held  answerable  for  incoherent 
words  of  vituperation,  though,  if  uttered  by  a  sane  man, 


(a)  Ulpian,  in  D.  9,  2,  ad  leg. 
Aqoil.  5,  }  2.  Quaerimns,  si 
f uriosns  *^«>^nniinTn  dcdorit)  an  legis 
Aqoiliae  actio  sit  ?  Et  Pegasns 
negavit :  quae  enim  in  eo  culpa  sit, 
cum  suae  mentis  non  sit  ?    Et  hoc 


est  yerissimum.  .  •  .  Quod  si 
impubes  id  feoerit,  Labeo  ait,  quia 
furti  tenetuT,  teneri  et  AqTiilia 
eum;  et  hoc  puto  yemm,  si  sit 
iam  iniuriae  capax. 
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they  might  be  slander.  But  this  would  not  help  a  mono- 
maniac who  should  write  libellous  post-cards  to  all  the 
people  who  had  refused  or  neglected,  saj  to  supply  him 
with  funds  to  recover  the  Crown  of  England.  The  amount 
of  damages  recovered  might  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
evident  insignificance  of  such  libels;  but  that  would  be 
all.  Again,  a  mere  child  could  not  be  held  accountable 
for  not  using  the  discretion  of  a  man;  but  an  infant  is 
certainly  liable  for  all  wrongs  of  omission  as  well  as  of 
commission  in  matters  where  he  was,  in  the  common 
phrase,  old  enough  to  know  better.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  just  as  we  do  not  expect  of  a  blind  man 
the  same  actions  or  readiness  to  act  as  of  a  seeing  man. 

There  exist  partial  exceptions,  however,  in  the  case  of  Partial  or 
convicts  and  alien  enemies,  and  apparent  exceptions  as  to  ex^p-^ 
infants  and  married  women.  «^= 


A  convicted  felon  whose  sentence  is  in  force  and  unex-  Conyiots 
pired,  and  who  is  not  "  lawfully  at  large  under  any  enemies, 
licence,"  cannot  sue  "for  the  recovery  of  any  property, 
debt,  or  damage  whatsoever  "  (().  An  alien  enemy  cannot 
sue  in  his  own  right  in  any  English  court.  Nor  is  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  suspended,  it 
seems,  by  the  personal  disability  (c). 

With  regard  to  infants,  there  were  certain  cases  under  Infants : 
the  old  system  of  pleading  in  which  there  was  an  option  to  ^^^to  be 
sue  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  a  tort.    In  such  a  case  an  indirectly 
infant  could  not  be  made  liable  for  what  was  in  truth  a  by  sniDg 

in  tort. 

{b)  33  &  34  Viet.  o.  23,  as.  8,  30.  {e)  See  De  WahlY,  Braune  (1856) 

Can  he  sue  for  an  injunction  P    Or  1  H.  &  K.  178,  25  L.  J.  Kx.  343 

for  a  diMolntion  of  marriage  or  (alien  enemy :  the  law  must  be  the 

jndioial  separation  P  same  of  a  oonyiot). 

P.  E 
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breach  of  oontraot  by  framing  the  action  ex  delicto.  ^^  Ton 
cannot  eonyert  a  contract  into  a  tort  to  enable  you  to  sue 
an  infant:  Jennings  y.  RundalV^  {d).  And  the  principle 
goes  to  this  extent,  that  no  action  lies  against  an  infant  for 
a  fraud  whereby  he  has  induced  a  person  to  contract  with 
him,  such  as  a  false  statement  that  he  is  of  full  age  {e). 


Ldmitfl  of 
the  rule: 
indepen- 
dent 
wrongs. 


But  where  an  infant  commits  a  wrong  of  which  a  oon- 
traot, or  the  obtaining  of  something  under  a  contract,  is 
the  occasion,  but  only  the  occasion,  he  is  liable.  In 
Burnard  y.  Haggis  (./),  the  defendant  in  the  County  Court, 
an  infant  imdergraduate,  hired  a  horse  for  riding  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  for  jumping ; 
he  went  out  with  a  friend  who  rode  this  horse  by  his  de- 
sire, and,  making  a  cut  across  country,  they  jumped  diyers 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  the  horse  staked  itself  on  a  fence 
and  was  fatally  injured.  Haying  thus  caused  the  horse  to 
be  used  in  a  manner  wholly  unauthorized  by  its  owner, 
the  defendant  was  held  to  haye  committed  a  mere  trespass 
or  "  independent  tort "  {g)y  for  which  he  was  liable  to  the 
owner  apart  from  any  question  of  contract,  just  as  if  he 
had  mounted  and  ridden  the  horse  without  hiring  or  leaye. 


Infant  Also  it  has  been  established  by  yarious  decisions  in  the 

take  bA'     Court  of  Chancery  that  ^^  an  infant  cannot  take  adyantage 
M^OTm  °*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  fraud: "  that  is,  he  may  be  compelled  to  specific 

fraud. 


(^  8  T.  B.  335,  4  B.  B.  680, 
thuB  cited  bj  Parke  B.,  Fairhunt 
▼.  Liverpool  Adelphi  Loan  Auocia- 
tion  (1854)  9  Ex.  422,  23  L.  J.  Ex. 
163. 

{e)  Johnson  y.  Pie,  1  Sid.  258,  &o. 
See  the  report  fully  oited  by  Knight 
Bruce,  V.-O.  (1847)  in  Stikeman  v. 
Dawson,  1  De  G.  &  Sm.  at  p.  113 ; 
op.  the  remarks  at  p.  110. 


(/)  14  0.  B.  N.  S.  45,  32  L.  J. 
C.  P.  189  (1863). 

(^)  See  per  Willes  J.  If  the 
bailment  had  been  at  will,  the  de- 
fendant's act  irould  have  wholly 
determined  the  bailment,  and  under 
the  old  forms  of  pleading  he  -would 
haye  been  liable  at  the  owner's 
election  in  oase  or  in  trespass  vi  et 
armis.    See  Litt.  s.  71. 
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lestitation,  where  that  is  possibley  of  anything  he  has  oh- 
tained  by  deoeit,  nor  can  he  hold  other  persons  liable  for 
acts  done  on  the  faith  of  his  false  statement,  which  would 
have  been  dxdy  done  if  the  statement  had  been  true  (A). 
Thns,  where  an  infant  had  obtained  a  lease  of  a  furnished 
house  by  representing  himself  as  a  responsible  person  and 
of  full  age,  the  lease  was  declared  void,  and  the  lessor  to 
be  entitled  to  delivery  of  possession,  and  to  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  lessee  from  dealing  with  the  furniture  and 
effects,  but  not  to  damages  for  use  and  occupation  (A). 

As  to  married  women,  a  married  woman  was  by  the  Manied 
oommon  law  incapable  of  binding  herself  by  contract,  and  the  oom- 
therefore,  like  an  infant,  she  could  not  be  made  liable  as  ^^^  ^^' 
for  a  wrong  in  an  action  for  deceit  or  the  like,  when  this 
would  have  in  substance  amounted  to  making  her  liable  on 
a  contract  (t).    In  other  cases  of  wrong  she  was  not  under 
any  disability,  nor  had  she  any  immimity ;  but  she  had  to 
sue  and  be  sued  jointly  with  her  husband,  inasmuch  as 
her  property  was  the  husband's ;  and  the  husband  got  the 
benefit  of  a  fayourable  judgment  and  was  liable  to  the 
consequences  of  an  adverse  one. 

Since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  a  Married 
married  woman  can  acquire  and  hold  separate  property  in  Property 
her  own  name,  and  sue  and  be  sued  without  joining  her       '  ^ 
husband.    If  she  is  sued  alone,  damages  and  costs  recovered 
against  her  are  payable  out  of  her  separate  property  (k). 

{h)  Iempriir0  ▼.  Zanff0  (1879)  12  23  L.  J.  Ex.  163. 

Ch.  D.  675;  and  aee  other  caaes  in  {k)  46  &  46  Viot.  c.  76,  b.  1. 

the  writer's  "Principles  of  Ckm-  The  right  of  action  given  hj  the 

tract,"  p.  76,  6th  ed.  statute  applies  to  a  cause  of  action 

(t)  Fairhurat  ▼.  JAverpool  Adelphi  which  arose  before  it  came  into 

Lom  jMOciatum  (l%fA)  9  Ex.  422,  operation:  Weldon^,Win»low{\%U) 

V  ^ 
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If  a  husband  and  wife  sue  joinilj  for  personal  injuries  to 
the  wif e,  the  damages  reoovered  are  the  wife's  separate 
property  (/).  She  may  sue  her  own  husband,  if  necessary, 
"  for  the  protection  and  security  of  her  own  separate  pro- 
perty''  ;  but  otherwise  actions  for  a  tort  between  husband 
and  wife  cannot  be  entertained  (m).  That  is,  a  wife  may 
sue  her  husband  in  an  action  which  imder  the  old  forms  of 
pleading  would  have  been  trover  for  the  recovery  of  her 
goods,  or  for  a  trespass  or  nuisance  to  land  held  by  her  as 
her  separate  property ;  but  she  may  not  sue  him  in  a  civil 
action  for  a  personal  wrong,  such  as  assault,  libel,  or  injury 
by  negHgenoe.  Divorce  does  not  enable  the  divorced  wife 
to  sue  her  husband  for  a  personal  tort  committed  during 
the  coverture  (n) .  There  is  not  anything  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent a  husband  and  wife  from  suing  or  being  sued  jointly 
according  to  the  old  practice ;  the  husband  is  not  relieved 
from  liability  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  wife  during 
coverture,  and  may  still  be  joined  as  a  defendant  at  need. 
If  it  were  not  so,  a  married  woman  having  no  separate 
property  might  commit  wrongs  with  impunity  (o).  If 
husband  and  wife  are  now  jointly  sued  for  the  wife's 
wrong,  and  execution  issues  against  the  husband's  property, 
a  question  may  possibly  be  raised  whether  the  husband  is 


13  Q.  B.  Div.  784,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
528.  In  such  case  the  Statute  of 
Limitation  runs  not  from  the  com- 
mitting of  the  wrong,  but  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Act:  Zowe  y. 
Fox  (1886)  16  Q.  B.  Div.  667,  54 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  561. 

(0  Beasley  y.  Money,  '91,  1  Q.  B. 
609,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  408. 

(m)  Sect.  12.  A  treepasser  on 
the  wife^B  separate  property  cannot 
justify  under  the  husband's  autho- 
rity.   Whether  the  husband  him- 


self could  justify  entering  a  house, 
his  wife's  separate  property,  ac- 
quired as  such  before  or  since  the 
Act,  in  which  she  is  living  apart, 
quaere  :  Weldm  y.  J)e  Bathe  (1884) 
14  Q.  B.  DiY.  339,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
113. 

(fi)  rhiUipt  Y.  Bamet  (1876)  1 
Q.  B.  Div.  436,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
277. 

(o)  Seroka  y.  Kattenburg  (1886) 
17  Q.  B.  Div.  177,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
376. 
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entitled  to  indemnitj  from  the  wife's  separate  property,  if 
in  fact  she  has  any  {p). 

There  is  some  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  by  the  Common 
common  law  both  infants  {q)  and  married  women  (r)  are  bmty  of 
liable  only  for  "  actual  torts  "  such  as  trespass,  which  were  ^^^,. 
formerly  laid  in  pleading  as  contra  paceniy  and  are  not  in  ried  wo- 
any  case  liable  for  torts  in  the  nature  of  deceit,  or,  in  the  limited, 
old  phrase,  in  actions  which  "  sound  in  deceit."    But  this  J^me  ^ 
does  not  seem  acceptable  on  principle.  *°  wrongs 

pacem. 

As  to  corporations,  it  is  eyident  that  personal  injuries,  Corpora- 
in  the  sense  of  bodily  harm  or  offence,  cannot  be  inflicted 
upon  them.  Neither  can  a  corporation  be  injured  in 
respect  of  merely  personal  reputation.  It  can  sue  for  a 
libel  affecting  property,  but  not  for  a  libel  purporting  to 
charge  the  corporation  as  a  whole  with  corruption,  for 
example.  The  individual  officers  or  members  of  the 
corporation  whose  action  is  reflected  on  are  the  only 
proper  plaintiffs  in  such  a  case  («).  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight,  and  it  was  long  supposed,  that  a  corporation 
also  cannot  be  liable  for  personal  wrongs  {t).    But  this  is 


{p)  Sect.  13,  which  expressly 
provides  for  ante-nuptial  liabilities, 
is  rather  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  right. 

{q)  Johnson  y.  Fie,  p.  60,  supra 
(a  dictum  wider  than  the  decision). 

(r)  Wright  v.  Zewiard  (1861)  11 
C.  B.  N.  S.  268,  30  L.  J.  0.  P. 
365,  by  Erie  C.  J.  and  Byles  J., 
against  WiUes  J.  and  Williams  J. 
The  judgment  of  Willes  J.  seems 
to  me  oonolusiye. 

(«)  Mayor  of  Maneheater  y.  WiU 
liamsy  '91,  1  Q.  B.  94,  60  L.  J.  Q. 
B.23. 


(0  The  difficulty  felt  in  earlier 
times  was  one  purely  of  process; 
not  that  a  corporation  was  meta- 
physically incapable  of  doing 
wrong,  but  that  it  was  not  physi- 
cally amenable  to  capiaa  or  exigmt : 
22  Ass.  100,  pi.  67,  and  other 
authorities  collected  by  Serjeant 
Manning  in  the  notes  to  Mound  v. 
Monmouththire  Canal  Co,,  4  M.  & 
G.  452.  But  it  was  decided  in  the 
case  just  dted  (1842)  that  trespass, 
as  earlier  in  Yarborough  y.  Bank  of 
England  (1812)  16  East  6,  that 
trover,  would  lie  against  a  corpora- 
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really  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  liability  of  prin- 
oipals  and  employers  for  the  oonduot  of  persons  employed 
by  them ;  for  a  corporation  can  aot  and  become  liable  only 
through  its  agents  or  servants.  In  that  connexion  we 
recur  to  the  matter  further  on. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  (and  by  some  good 
authorities  still  is)  felt  in  those  kinds  of  cases  where 
'' malice  in  fact" — actual  iU-will  or  evil  motive — ^has  to 

be  proved. 

« 

Where  bodies  of  persons,  incorporated  or  not,  are  in« 
trusted  with  the  management  and  maintenance  of  works, 
or  the  performance  of  other  duties  of  a  public  nature,  they 
are  in  their  corporate  or  jWdf«i-oorporate  capacity  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  conduct  of  their  undertakings  no  less 
than  if  they  were  private  owners :  and  this  whether  they 
derive  any  profit  from  the  undertaking  or  not  (m). 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  management 
of  a  public  harbour  by  the  executive  government  of  a 
British  colony  (a?).  The  rule  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
special  statutory  provisions  as  to  liability  and  remedies 
that  may  exist  in  any  particular  case  (t/). 


tion  aggregate.  In  MaBsaohnBetts 
a  corporation  has  been  held  liable 
for  the  publication  of  a  libel :  Foffff 
T.  JBosUm  and  Lowell  B.  Co.  (1889) 
148  Mass.  613.  And  see  per  Lord 
Bramwell,  11  App.  Ga.  at  p.  254. 

(m)  Mertey  Locks  Trustees  v.  Oibbs 
(1864-6)  L.  B.  1  H.  L.  93,  36  L.  J. 
Ex.  226:   see  the  very  foil  and 


oareful  opinion  of  the  judges  de- 
livered bj  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  1 
H.  L.  pp.  102  sqq,f  in  which  the 
previous  authorities  are  reviewed. 

(x)  £eff.  V.  WiUiams  (appeal 
from  New  Zealand)  9  App.  Ca. 
418. 

(y)  L.  B.  1H.L.  107,110. 
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2.— Effect  of  a  Party's  Death. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  produced  on  liability  Effect  of 
for  a  wrong  by  the  death  of  either  the  person  -wronged  or  ei^er^ 
the  wrong-doer.     This  is  one  of  the  least  rational  parts  of  P"^- 
onr  law.     The  common    law  maxim  is  actio  personalis  tonaiu 
moritur  cumpersona^  or  the  right  of  action  for  tort  is  put  J]|^*^. 
an  end  to  by  the  death  of  either  party,  even  if  an  action  *>^- 
has  been  oonmienced  in  his  lifetime.     This  maxim  '^  is  one 
of  some  antiquity,  but  its  origin  is  obscure  and  post- 
classical  "  (z).     Causes  of  action  on  a  contract  are  quite  as 
much  ^'personal"  in  the  technical  sense,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  promises  of  marriage,  and  (it  seems)  injuries 
to  the  person  by  negligent  performance  of  a  contract,  the 
maxim  does  not  apply  to  these.    In  cases  of  tort  not 
falling  within  statutory  exceptions,  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, the  estate  of  the  person  wronged  has  no  daim,  and 
that  of  the  wrong-doer  is  not  liable.     Where  an  action  on 
a  tort  is  referred  to  arbitration,  and  one  of  the  parties  dies 
after  the  hearing  but  before  the  making  of  the  award,  the 
cause  of  action  is  extinguished  notwithstanding  a  clause  in 
the  order  of  reference  providing  for  delivery  of  the  award 
to  the  personal  representatives  of  a  party  dying  before  the 
award  is  made.    Such  a  clause  is  insensible  with  regard  to 
a  cause  of  action  in  tort;  the  agreement  for  reference 
being  directed  merely  to  the  mode  of  trial,  and  not  extend- 
ing to  alter  the  rights  of  the  parties  (a).    A  very  similar 
rule  existed  in  Boman  law,  with  the  modification  that  the 
inheritance  of  a  man  who  had  increased  his  estate  by  dolus 
was  bound  to  restore  the  profit  so  gained,  and  that  in  some 
oases  heirs  might  sue  but  could  not  be  sued  (6).    Whether 

(s)  Bowen  and  "Fry  L.JJ.,  Ptn-  the  maxim  generally. 

Jay  y.  Chim^  (1888)  20  Q.  B.  Diy.  (a)  Bowker  v.  JEvant  (1885)   15 

494,  502,  57  L.  J.  Q.  B.  247  :  see  Q.  B.  Diy.  565,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  421. 

fhiB  judgment  on  the  history  of  {b)  I.  iy.   12,   de  perpetnis   et 
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deriyed  from  a  hasty  following  of  the  Boman  rule  or 
otherwise,  the  oommon  law  knew  no  such  variations ;  the 
maxim  was  absolute.  At  one  time  it  may  have  been 
justified  by  the  vindiotiTe  and  ^tM^t-oriminal  character  of 
suits  for  civil  injuries.  A  process  which  is  still  felt  to  be 
a  substitute  for  private  war  may  seem  incapable  of  being 
continued  on  behalf  of  or  against  a  dead  man's  estate,  an 
impersonal  abstraction  represented  no  doubt  by  one  or 
more  living  persons,  but  by  persons  who  need  not  be  of  kin 
to  the  deceased.  Some  such  feeling  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  dictum,  '^  If  one  doth  a  trespass  to  me,  and  dieth,  the 
action  is  dead  also,  because  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
recover  against  one  who  was  not  party  to  the  wrong  "  (c). 
Indeed,  the  survival  of  a  cause  of  action  was  the  exception 
in  the  earliest  English  law  (d). 

A  Urbar-  But  when  once  the  notion  of  vengeance  has  been  put 
aside,  and  that  of  compensation  substituted,  the  rule  actio 
personalis  moritur  cum  persona  seems  to  be  without  plausible 
ground.  First,  as  to  the  liability,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
why  a  wrong-doer's  estate  should  ever  be  exempted  from 
making  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs.  It  is  better  that  the 
residuary  legatee  should  be  to  some  extent  cut  short  than 
that  the  person  wronged  should  be  deprived  of  redress. 
The  legatee  can  in  any  case  take  only  what  prior  claims 
leave  for  him,  and  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  his 
taking  subject  to  all  obligations,  ex  delicto  as  well  as  ex 
contractu^  to  which  his  testator  was  liable.  Still  less  could 
the  reversal  of  the  rule  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the 

temporalibus   actionibtui,   1.    An-  Engliflh  rnaiiTn  ia  nothisg  bat  a 

other  differenoe  in  favour  of  the  misreading  of  poenalis, 

Boman  law  is  that  death  of  a  party  (0)  Newton  C.  J.  in  Year-Book 

alter  litU  conUstatio  did  not  abate  19  Hen.  VI.  66,  pi.  10  (i..D.  1440- 

the  action  in  anj  case.    It  has  been  41). 

conjeotnred  that  p&rtonaUi  in  the  (i)  20  Q.  B.  Dir.  503. 
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oase  of  intestate  saccession.  Then  as  to  the  right :  it  is 
supposed  that  personal  injuries  cause  no  damage  to  a 
man's  estate,  and  therefore  after  his  death  the  wrong-doer 
has  nothing  to  aooount  for.  But  this  is  oftentimes  not  so 
in  fact.  And,  in  any  case,  why  should  the  law,  contrary 
to  its  own  principles  and  maxims  in  other  departments, 
presume  it,  in  favour  of  the  wrong-doer,  so  to  be? 
Here  one  may  almost  say  that  omnia  praesumuntur  pro 
spoliatwe.  Personal  wrongs,  it  is  allowed,  may  "  operate 
to  the  temporal  injury  "  of  the  personal  estate,  but  without 
express  allegation  the  Court  will  not  intend  it  (^),  though 
in  the  case  of  a  wrong  not  strictly  personal  it  is  enough  if 
such  damage  appears  by  necessary  implication  (/).  The 
burden  should  rather  lie  on  the  wrong-doer  to  show  that 
the  estate  has  not  suffered  appreciable  damage.  But  it  is 
needless  to  pursue  the  argument  of  principle  against  a  rule 
which  has  been  made  at  aU  tolerable  for  a  civilized  country 
only  by  a  series  of  exceptions  {g) ;  of  which  presently. 

The  rule  has  even  been  pushed  to  this  extent,  that  the  Extension 
death  of  a  human  being  cannot  be  a  cause  of  action  in  a  in  o»bom 
civil  Court  for  a  person  not  claiming  through  or  represent-  ^*  ^^^^^ 
ing  the  person  killed,  who  in  the  case  of  an  injury  short  of 
death  would  have  been  entitled  to  sue.    A  master  can  sue 
for  injuries  done  to  his  servant  by  a  wrongful  act  or 
neglect,  whereby  the  service  of  the  servant  is  lost  to  the 
master.    But  if  the  injury  causes  the  servant's  death,  it  is 
held  that  the  master's  right  to  compensation  is  gone  (A). 
We  must  say  it  is  so  held,  as  the  decision  has  not  been 


{e)  Chamberlain  ▼.  WiUiatMtm,  2  (^)  Cp.    Bentham,    Traites    de 

H.  &  S.  at  p.  414.  Legislation,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  10. 

(/)  TwycroM  v.  Grant  (1878)  4  {h)  Otbom  v.  Gillett  (1873)  L.  R. 

C.  P.  DlT.  40,  48  L.  J.  C.  P.  1.  8  Ex.  88,  42  L.  J.  Ex.  63,  diss. 

BramweU  B. 
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overruled,  or,  that  I  know  of,  judioially  questioned.  But 
the  dissent  of  Lord  Braxnwell  is  enough  to  throw  doubt 
upon  it.  The  previous  authorities  are  inoonolusive,  and 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Bramwell's  (then  Baron  Bramwell's) 
judgment  is,  I  submit,  unanswerable  on  prinoiple.  At  all 
events  ''aotio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona"  will  not 
serve  in  this  case.  Here  the  person  who  dies  is  the  servant; 
his  own  cause  of  action  dies  with  him,  according  to  the 
maxim,  and  his  executors  cannot  sue  for  the  benefit  of  his 
estate  (t).  But  the  master's  cause  of  action  is  altogether 
a  different  one.  He  does  not  represent  or  claim  through 
the  servant ;  he  sues  in  his  own  right,  for  another  injury, 
on  another  estimation  of  damage;  the  two  actions  are 
independent,  and  recovery  in  the  one  action  is  no  bar  to 
recovery  in  the  other.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  positive 
authority  can  be  shown  against  the  action  being  maintain- 
able. And  if  want  of  authority  were  fatal,  more  than  one 
modem  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Common  Law 
must  have  been  rejected  (A).  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that 
*^  the  policy  of  the  law  refuses  to  recognize  the  interest  of 
one  person  in  the  death  of  another"  (/) — a  reason  which 
would  make  life  insurance  and  leases  for  lives  illegal. 
Another  and  equally  absurd  reason  sometimes  given  for 
the  rule  is  that  the  value  of  himian  life  is  too  great  to  be 
estimated  in  money :  in  other  words,  because  the  compen- 
sation cannot  be  adequate  there  shall  be  no  compensation 


(f)  Under  Lord  Oampbell's  Act 
(infra)  they  may  haye  a  right  of 
Boit  for  the  benefit  of  certain  per- 
aons,  not  the  estate  as  such. 

(*)  £,ff.  Collen  v.  Wright,  Ex. 
Gh.  8  E.  ft  B.  647,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
215  (agent's  implied  wazrantj  of 
authority — a  doctrine  introduced, 
by  the  way,  for  the  Tery  purpose 


of  escaping  the  iniquitous  effect  of 
the  maxim  now  in  question,  by 
getting  a  cause  of  action  in  con- 
tract which  could  be  maintained 
against  executors) ;  Luml$y  y.  Gy 
(1863)  2  E.  &  B.  216,  22  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  463,  which  we  shall  haye  to 
consider  hereafter. 
(0  L.  R.  8  Ex,  at  p.  00,  ary. 
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at  all  {m).  It  is  true  that  the  aotion  by  a  master  for  loss 
of  service  consequential  on  a  wrong  done  to  his  servant 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  archaic  head  of  the  law  which  has 
now  become  almost  anomalous;  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  our  own  time  the  Courts  have  dis- 
couraged it.  This  we  shall  see  in  its  due  place.  But  that 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  discouraging  the  action  in  a 
particular  case  by  straining  the  application  of  a  rule  in 
itself  absurd.  Oabwn  v.  Oilktt  stands  in  the  book,  and 
we  cannot  actually  say  it  is  not  law ;  but  one  would  like 
to  see  the  point  reconsidered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (n). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  exceptions.    The  first  amend-  Ezoep- 
ment  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1330,  by  the  statute  stotutesof 
4  Ed.  in.  c.  7,  of  which  the  English  version  runs  thus :      ^\  ■^^* 

Item,  whereas  in  times  past  executors  have  not  had  executors 
actions  for  a  trespass  done  to  their  testators,  as  of  the  suit  for 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  same  testators  carried  away  in    ®*P**^®®* 
their  life,  and  so  such  trespasses  have  hitherto  remained 
unpunished ;  it  is  enacted  that  the  executors  in  such  cases 
shall  have  an  action  against  the  trespassers  to  recover 
damages  in  like  manner  as  they,  whose  executors  they  be, 
should  have  had  if  they  were  in  life. 

The  right  was  expressly  extended  to  executors  of  execu- 
tors by  25  Ed.  III.  st.  5,  c.  5,  and  was  construed  to  extend 
to  administrators  (o).  It  was  held  not  to  include  injuries 
to  the  person  or  to  the  testator's  freehold,  and  it  does  not 
include  personal  defamation,  but  it  seems  to  extend  to  all 

(m)  The  Boman  lawyers,  how-  (n)  Gp.  Mr.  Horace  Smith's  re- 

ever,  seem  to  have  held  a  like  view,  marks  on  this  case  (Smith  on  Neg- 

<<Liberum  corpus   nullam  reoipit  lit^^ce,  2nd  ed.  256). 

aestimationem:"  D.  0.  3,  de  his  (o)  See  note  to  Finekon^t  case,  9 

qui  effud.,  1,  {  5 ;  cf.  h.  t.  7,  and  Go.  Bep.  89  a,  vol.  v.  p.  161  in  ed. 

D.   9.   1,  si   quadrupes,   3.      See  1826. 
Qmeber  on  the  Lex  Aquilia,  p.  17. 
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other  ^vTongB  where  special  damage  to  the  personal  estate 
is  shown  (p). 

Of  wm.  Then  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42  (a.d.  1833)  actionable 
injorieBto  injuries  to  the  real  estate  of  any  person  committed  within 
property.  ^  calendar  months  before  his  death  may  be  sued  upon  by 
his  personal  representatives,  for  the  benefit  of  his  personal 
estate,  within  one  year  after  his  death :  and  a  man's  estate 
can  be  made  liable,  through  his  personal  representatives, 
for  wrongs  done  by  him  within  six  calendar  months  before 
his  death  '^  to  another  in  respect  of  his  property,  real  or 
personal."  In  this  latter  case  the  action  must  be  brought 
against  the  wrong-doer's  representatives  within  six  months 
after  they  have  entered  on  their  office.  Under  this  statute 
the  executor  of  a  tenant  for  life  has  been  held  liable  to  the 
remainderman  for  waste  committed  during  the  tenancy  (?). 

No  rigHt  Nothing  in  these  statutes  affects  the  case  of  a  personal 
fordamage  ii^jnij  causing  death,  for  which  according  to  the  maxim 
Mtateoon-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  remedy  at  all.  It  has  been  attempted  to  main- 
sequential  tain  that  damage  to  the  personal  estate  by  reason  of  a 

on  per- 

Bonal  personal  injury,  such  as  expenses  of  medical  attendance, 
^^^^'  and  loss  of  income  through  inability  to  work  or  attend 
to  business,  will  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  But  it  is  held  that  ^' where  the  cause  of 
action  is  in  substance  an  injury  to  the  person,"  an  action 
by  personal  representatives  cannot  be  admitted  on  this 
ground:  the  original  wrong  itself,  not  only  its  conse- 
quences, must  be  an  injury  to  property  (r). 

{p)  TwyeroBt  v.  Grant  (1878)  4  (q)  Woodhoute  ▼.   Walker  (1880) 

C.  P.  Div.  40, 46,  48  L.  J.  C.  P.  1 ;  6  Q.  B.  Div.  404,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
Hatehard  v.  Mlge  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  609. 

D.  771,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  397 ;  Oakey  (r)  FuUing  v.  (?.  E,  R.  Co.  (1882) 
V.  Dalton  (1887)  36  Ch.  D.  700,  56  9  Q.  B.  D.  110,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  4^3; 
L.  J.  Ch.  823.  op.  Leggott  y.  G.  N.  R.  Co.  (1876) 
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Bailway  aooidents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  Lord 
oenttuy,  brought  the  hardship  of  the  common  law  rule  into  bell's  Act: 
prominence.    A  man  who  was  maimed  or  reduced  to  im-  ri^Ju 
beoility  hj  the  negligence  of  a  railway  company's  servants  seated  by- 
might  recover  heavy  damages.    If  he  died  of  his  injuries, 
or  was  killed  on  the  spot,  his  family  might  be  ruined,  but 
there  was  no  remedy.    This  state  of  things  brought  about 
the  passing  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93, 
A.D.  1846),  a  statute  extremely  characteristic  of  English 
legislation  (a).    Instead  of  abolishing  the  barbarous  rule 
which  was  the  root  of  the  mischief  complained  of,  it  created 
a  new  and  anomalous  kind  of  right  and  remedy  by  way  of 
exception.    It  is  entitled  **  An  Act  for  compensating  the 
Families  of  Persons  killed  by  Accidents" :   it  confers  a 
right  of  action  on  the  personal  representatives  of  a  person 
whose  death  has  been  caused  by  a  wrongful  act,  neglect, 
or  default  such  that  if  death  had  not  ensued  that  person 
might  have  maintained  an  action ;  but  the  right  conferred 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  personal  estate,  but  ^^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  and  child  (t)  of  the 


1  Q.  B.  D.  699, 45  L.  J.  Q.  £.  557; 
tbe  earlier  case  of  Bradihaw  v. 
Laneaahire  and  Torkihire  B.  Co, 
(1876)  L.  R.  10  0.  P.  189,  44  L.  J. 
C.  P.  148,  is  doubted,  but  distin- 
gxusbed  as  being  on  an  action  of 
contract. 

(«)  It  appears  to  bave  been  sug- 
gested hy  tbe  law  of  Scotland, 
wbich  already  gave  a  remedy :  see 
CampbeU  on  Negligence,  20  (2nd 
edit.) ;  and  Blake  y.  Midland  B.  Co. 
(1862)  18  Q.  £.  93,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
233  (in  argument  for  plaintiff). 

(0  "Parent"  includes  father 
and  motber,  grand&tber  and 
grandmother,  stepfather  and  step- 
mother.     ''Child"   includes   son 


and  daughter,  grandson  and  g^rand- 
daughter,  stepson  and  stepdaugh- 
ter: sect.  6.  It  does  not  include 
illegitimate  children  :  Dickinton  y. 
iV.  £.  B.  Co.  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  736, 
33  L.  J.  Ex.  91.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  includes  an 
unborn  child.  See  The  George  and 
Biehard {imi)  L.  B.  3  A.  &E.  466, 
which,  howeyer,  is  not  of  judicial 
authority  on  this  point,  for  a  few 
months  later  {Smith  y.  Broum  (1871) 
L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  729)  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  held  in  prohibition 
that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  claims 
under  Lord  Campbell's  Act;  and 
after  some  doubt  this  opinion  has 
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perBon  whose  death  fihall  have  been  so  caused."  Damages 
have  to  be  assessed  aooording  to  the  injury  resulting  to  the 
parties  for  whose  benefit  the  action  is  brought,  and  appor- 
tioned between  them  bj  the  jury  {u) .  The  nominal  plaintiff 
must  deliver  to  the  defendant  particulars  of  those  parties 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  claim  made  on  their  behalf. 

By  an  amending  Act  of  1864,  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  95,  if 
there  is  no  personal  representative  of  the  person  whose 
death  has  been  caused,  or  if  no  action  is  brought  by  per- 
sonal  representatives  within  six  months,  all  or  any  of  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  the  right  of  action  is  given  by 
Lord  Campbell's  Act  may  sue  in  their  own  names  {w). 


Constnio* 
tion  of 
Lord 
Oamp- 
beU's  Act. 


The  principal  Act  is  inaccurately  entitled  to  begin  with 
(for  to  a  lay  reader  "accidents"  might  seem  to  include 
inevitable  accidents,  and  again,  "  accident "  does  not 
include  wilful  wrongs,  to  which  the  Act  does  apply) ;  nor 
is  this  promise  much  bettered  by  the  performance  of  its 
enacting  part.  It  is  certain  that  the  right  of  action,  or  at 
any  rate  the  right  to  compensation,  given  by  the  statute  is 
not  the  same  which  the  person  killed  would  have  had  if  he 
had  lived  to  sue  for  his  injuries.  It  is  no  answer  to  a 
claim  imder  Lord  Campbell's  Act  to  show  that  the  deceased 
would  not  himself  have  sustained  pecuniary  loss.  "  The 
statute  .  .  .  gives  to  the  personal  representative  a  cause 
of  action  beyond  that  which  the  deceased  would  have  had 


been  conflrmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords:  Seward  y.  The  Vera  Cruz 
(1884)  10  App.  Ca.  69,  oyermlmg 
The  Franoonia  (1877)  2  P.  D.  163. 

(u)  Where  a  olaim  of  this  kind 
is  Batiafied  b  j  payment  to  exeoutors 
without  an  action  being  brought, 
the  Court  will  apportion  the  fund, 
in  proceedings  taken  for  that  pur- 


pose in  the  Chancery  Division,  in 
like  manner  as  a  jury  could  haye 
done:  Buhner  v.  Buhner  (1883)  25 
Ch.  D.  409. 

{x)  Also,  by  sect.  2,  **  money 
paid  into  Court  may  be  paid  in 
one  sum,  without  regard  to  its 
division  into  shares"  (marginal 
note). 
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if  he  had  survived,  and  based  on  a  different  principle"  (y). 
But  ^'  the  statute  does  not  in  terms  say  on  what  principle 
the  action  it  gives  is  to  be  maintainable,  nor  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  damages  are  to  be  assessed ;  and  the  only  way 
to  ascertain  what  it  does,  is  to  show  what  it  does  not 
mean"  (z).  It  has  been  decided  that  some  appreciable 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  beneficiaries  (so  we  may  conveniently 
call  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  right  is  created) 
must  be  shown;  they  cannot  maintain  an  action  for 
nominal  damages  (a) ;  nor  recover  what  is  called  solatium 
in  respect  of  the  bodily  hurt  and  suffering  of  the  deceased, 
or  their  own  affliction  (b) ;  they  must  show  ^*  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit,  as  of  right  or  otherwise," 
had  the  deceased  remained  alive.  But  a  legal  right  to 
receive  benefit  from  him  need  not  be  shown  (c).  Thus, 
the  fact  that  a  grown-up  son  has  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  making  presents  of  money  and  other  things  to  his 
parents,  or  even  has  occasionally  helped  them  in  bad 
times  {d)^iB  a  ground  of  expectation  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  assessing  the  loss  sustained.  Fimeral  and  mourn- 
ing expenses,  however,  not  being  the  loss  of  any  benefit 
that  could  have  been  had  by  the  deceased  person's  continu- 
ing in  life,  are  not  admissible  (e). 

The  interests  conferred  by  the  Act  on  the  several  bene-  Interests 
ficiaries  are  distinct.    It  is  no  answer  to  a  claim  on  behalf  viTon 

difitiiiot. 

(y)  Erie  C.  J.,  i^m  ▼.   O.  JV.  Maoq.  752,  n. 

iZ.  Co.  (1863)  Ex.  Ch.  4  B.  &  S.  at  {e)  I^anklin   ▼.   8.    JB.    E.    Co. 

p.  406.  (1858)  3  H.  &N.  211. 

{z)  Pollock  C.  B.  in  Franklin  ▼.  {^  HetheringUm  ▼.  N.  JB.  S.  Co.^ 

S.  E.  R.  Co.  (1858)  3  H.  &  N.  at  0  Q.  B.  D.  160,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

p.  218.  495. 

(a)  JDuekworih  y.  Johnson  (1859)  {e)  Dalton  y.  S.  E.  R,  Co.  (1858) 

4  H.  &  N.  653 ;  29  L.  J.  Ex.  25.  4  C.  B.  K  S.  296,  27  L.  J.  0.  P. 

{b)  Blake r.  Midlands.  Co.  (1852)  227,  doselj  foUowing  JPirankhn  y. 

18  Q.  B.  93,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  238.  8.  E.  E.  Co. 
In   Scotland    it   is   otherwise :   1 
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of  some  of  a  man's  children  who  are  left  poorer  that  all 
his  children,  taken  as  an  undivided  class,  have  got  the 
whole  of  his  property  (/). 

ThoBtatQ-      It  is  said  that  the  Act  does  not  transfer  to  representa- 
of  action  is  tives  the  right  of  action  which  the  person  killed  would 
tution,  not  ^^^^  ^^f  "  ^^*  gives  to  the  representative  a  totally  new 
^uU-     right  of  action  on  different  principles"  (g).    Nevertheless 
the  cause  of  action  is  so  far  the  same  that  if  a  person  who 
ultimately  dies  of  injuries  caused  by  wrongful  act  or  neg- 
lect has  accepted  satisfaction  for  them  in  his  lifetime,  an 
action  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  is  not  afterwards  main- 
tainable {h).    For  the  injury  sued  on  must,  in  ttie  words 
of  the  Act,  be  '^  such  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued, 
have  entitled  the  party  injured  to  maintain  an  action  and 
recover  damages  in  respect  thereof  " :  and  this  must  mean 
that  he  might  immediately  before  his  death  have  maintained 
an  action,  which,  if  he  had  already  recovered  or  accepted 
compensation,  he  could  not  do. 

Soottiah  In  Scotland,  as  we  have  incidentally  seen,  the  surviving 
rioanlaws.  kindred  are  entitled  by  the  common  law  to  compensation 
in  these  cases,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  actual  damage,  but 
by  way  of  solatium.  In  the  United  States  there  exist 
almost  everywhere  statutes  generally  similar  to  Lord 
Campbell's  Act;  but  they  differ  considerably  in  details 
from  that  Act  and  from  one  another  (i).    The  tendency 


(/)  Fym  V.  O.  If.  JR.  Co.  (1863) 
4  B.  &  S.  396,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  377. 
The  deceased  had  setUod  real  estate 
on  hifl  eldest  son,  to  whom  other 
estates  also  passed  as  heir-at-law. 
As  to  the  measure  of  damages 
where  the  deceased  has  insured  hia 
own  life  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
plaintiff,   see  Orand  Trunk  B.  ^f 


Canada  ▼.  Jmningi  (1888)  13  App. 
Ca.  800,  68L.  J.  P.  0.  1. 

iff)  18Q.  B.  atp.  110. 

(A)  Read  t.  O.  E.  S.  Co.  (1868) 
L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  655,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
278. 

(»)  Coolej  on  Torts  (Chicago, 
1880)  262  igq.;  Shearman  &  Bed- 
field  on  Negligence,  as.  293  §qq. 
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seems  to  be  to  confer  on  the  survivors,  both  in  legislation 
and  in  judicial  construction,  larger  rights  than  in  England. 

In  one  class  of  cases  there  is  a  right  to  re(X)ver  against  a  Right  to 
wrong-doer's  estate,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  actio  property 
personaliSy  yet  not  so  as  to  constitute  a  formal  exception.  JSw^en 
When  it  comes  to  the  point  of  direct  conflict,  the  maxim'  ®' ?^^" 

•^  '  verted  aa 

has  to  prevail.  against 

As  Lord  Mansfield  stated  the  rule,  "  where  property  is  J^]?f' 
acquired  which  benefits  the  testator,  there  an  action  for  the  ®®*»*®- 
value  of  the  property  shall  survive  against  the  executor  "(i). 
Or,  as  Bowen  L.  J.  has  more  fully  expressed  it,  the  cases 
under  this  head  are  those  "  in  which  property,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds or  value  of  property,  belonging  to  another,  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  deceased  person  and  added  to  his  own 
estate  or  moneys.''  In  such  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  action 
brought  by  tZ  true  owner,  in  wlLtever  form,  is  in  sub- 
stance  to  recover  property,  the  action  does  not  die  with  the 
person,  but  "  the  property  or  the  proceeds  or  value  which, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  wrong-doer,  could  have  been  re- 
covered from  him,  can  be  traced  after  his  death  to  his 
assets"  (by  suing  the  personal  representatives)  ''and  re- 
captured by  the  rightful  owner  there."  But  this  rule  is 
limited  to  the  recovery  of  specific  acquisitions  or  their 
value.  It  does  not  include  the  recovery  of  damages,  as 
such,  for  a  wrong,  though  the  vn^ong  may  have  increased 
the  wrong-doer's  estate  in  the  sense  of  being  nseful  to  him 
or  saving  him  expense  (/). 

In  ArlrRTiaftfl  the  dootiina  of  actio  (Q  The  technical  rule  was  that 

personaliSf  &o.  appears  to  have  been  ezecutors  conld   not   be  saed  in 

wholly  abrogated  hj  statute :  ib.  respect  of  an  act  of  their  testator 

s.  295.  in  his  lifetime   in   anj  form   of 

{k)  Eamhhf  ▼.  TroU^    1    Ck)wp.  action  in  which  the  plea  was  not 

376.  guilty:  Hamhly  v.  TroH^  1  Cowp. 


375. 


P. 
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The  rule  If  A.  WTongfolly  gets  and  oanies  away  coal  from  a  mine 

recoveiT  Under  B.'s  land,  and  B.  sues  for  the  value  of  the  coal 

propel  and  damages,  and  inquiries  are  directed,  pending  which 

or  its  A.  dies,  B.  is  entitled  as  against  A/s  estate  to  the  value  of 

Taiue : 

FhiUipi  y.  the  ooal  wrongfully  taken,  but  not  to  damages  for  the  use 
^'**^^'    of  the  passages  through  which  the  coal  was  carried  out,  nor 
for  the  injury  to  the  mines  or  the  surface  of  the  ground 
consequent  on  A.'s  workings  (h). 

Again,  A.,  a  manufacturer,  fouls  a  stream  with  refuse  to 
the  damage  of  B.,  a  lower  riparian  owner ;  B.  sues  A.,  and 
pending  the  action,  and  more  than  six  months  after  its 
conmiencement(i),  A.  dies.  B.  has  no  cause  of  action 
against  A.'s  representatives,  for  there  has  been  no  specific 
benefit  to  A.'s  estate,  only  a  wrong  for  which  B.  might  in 
A.'s  lifetime  have  recovered  imliquidated  damages  (k). 

The  like  law  holds  of  a  director  of  a  company  who  has 
committed  himself  to  false  representations  in  the  pro- 
spectus, whereby  persons  have  been  induced  to  take  shares, 
and  have  acquired  a  right  of  suit  against  the  issuers.  If 
he  dies  before  or  pending  such  a  suit,  his  estate  is  not 
liable  (/).  In  short,  this  right  against  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  a  wrong-doer  can  be  maintained  only  if 
there  is  '^  some  beneficial  property  or  value  capable  of 
being  measured,  followed,  and  recovered"  (w).  For  the 
rest,  the  dicta  of  the  late  Sir  George  Jessel  and  of  the 
Lords  Justices  are  such  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
maxiTn  which  they  felt  bound  to  enforce  was  far  from 
commanding  their  approval. 

(A)  PhiUips  ▼.  ffoff^ray  (1888)  24  (t)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  o.  42,  p.  60, 

Oh.  DiY.  439,  454,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  888.  above. 

The  authorities  are  folly  examined  (k)  Kirk  y.  Todd  (1882)  21  Ch. 

in  the  judgment  of  Bowen  and  Div.  484,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  224. 

Cotton  li. JJ.    Ajs  to  allowing  in-  (0  P^k  y.  Gumey  (1873)  L.  B. 

terest  in  suoh  cases,  see  FhiUipi  y.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  392. 

Hwnfray,  '92,  1  Ch.  466,  C.  A.  {m)  24  Ch.  D.  at  p.  463. 
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3.  LiaJnKtyfor  the  Tarts  of  Agents  and  Servants. 

Whoever  oommits  a  wrong  is  liable  for  it  himflelf .    It  is  Commaiid 
no  excuse  that  he  was  acting,  as  an  agent  or  servant,  on  dpal  does 
behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  another  (w).    But  that  other  "^^^ 
may  well  be  also  liable :  and  in  many  cases  a  man  is  held  '•"fo'^fir- 
answerable  for  wrongs  not  committed  b j  himself.    The 
rules  of  general  application  in  this  kind  are  those  oon- 
oeming  the  liability  of  a  principal  for  his  agent,  and  of  a 
master  for  his  servant.    Under  certain  conditions  respon- 
sibility goes  farther,  and  a  man  may  have  to  answer  for 
wrongs  which,  as  regards  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
damage,  are  not  those  of  either  his  agents  or  his  servants. 
Thus  we  have  cases  where  a  man  is  subject  to  a  positive  Gases  of 

ft'bsoln.'to 

duty,  and  is  held  liable  for  failure  to  perform  it.    Here,  pomtive 
the  absolute  character  of  the  duty  being  once  established,  ^^^. 
the  question  is  not  by  whose  hand  an  unsuccessful  attempt  guiaiiod: 
was  made,  whether  that  of  the  party  himself,  of  his  servant, 
or  of  an  "independent  contractor"  (o),  but  whether  the 
duty  has  been  adequately  performed  or  not.    If  it  has, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  considered,  and  liability,  if  any, 
must  be  sought  in  some  other  quarter  {p).    If  not,  the 
non-performance  in  itself,  not  the  causes  or  conditions  of 
non-performance,  is  the  groimd  of  liability.    Special  duties 
created  by  statute,  as  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  of 
exceptional  rights  or  otherwise,  afford  the  chief  examples 
of  this  kind.     Here  the  liability  attaches,  irrespective 
of  any  question  of  agency  or  personal  negligence,  if  and 


(ft)  CMldH  T.  ThamiOH^i  Trtuteea  or  anj  other  wrong. 

and  Kerr,  4  Maoq.  424,  482.  <<For  (o)  The  distinotion  will  be  ex- 

the  contraot  of  agency  or  service  plained  below, 

cannot  impose  any  obligation  on  {p)  See  Hpanu  t.  Webtter  (1868) 

the  agent  or  servant  to  commit  or  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  138,  38 

assist  in  the  oommitting  of  fraud,"  L.  J.  Q.  B.  21. 

f2 
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when  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  legislature  are  not 
satisfied  (q). 

•Ibo  duties  There  ooour  likewise,  though  as  an  exoeption,  duties  of 
of  war-  this  kind  imposed  bj  the  common  law.  Such  are  the  duties 
'*°*^"  of  common  carriers,  of  owners  of  dangerous  aninialH  or  other 
things  involving,  bj  their  nature  or  position,  special  risk  of 
harm  to  their  neighbours ;  and  such,  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  the  duty  of  occupiers  of  fixed  property  to  have  it  in 
reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair,  so  far  as  that  end 
can  be  assured  by  the  due  care  on  the  part  not  only  of 
themselves  and  their  servants,  but  of  all  concerned. 

The  degrees  of  responsibility  may  be  thus  arranged, 
beginning  with  the  mildest : 

(i)     For  oneself  and  specifically  authorized  agents  (this 

holds  always), 
(ii)    For  servants  or  agents  generally  (limited  to  course 

of  employment), 
(iii)  For  both  servants  and   independent  contractors 

(duties  as  to  safe  repair,  &c.). 
(iv)   For  everything  but  pis  mqfor  (exceptional :   some 
oases  of  special  risk,  and   anomalously,  certain 
public  occupations). 

Hodetof        Apart  from  the  cases  of  exceptional  duty  where  the 
forwzong-  responsibility  is  in  the  nature  of  insurance  or  warranty,  a 
^  ^*^     man  may  be  liable  for  another's  wrong — 
others.  (1)  As  having  authorized  or  ratified  that  particular 

wrong: 

(2)  As  standing  to  the  other  person  in  a  relation  making 

him  answerable  for  wrongs  committed  by  that  person  in 

virtue  of  their  relation,  though  not  specifically  authorized. 

The  former  head  presents  little  or  no  difficulty.    The 

{q)  See  Oray  ▼.  Fklhn  (1864)  Ex.  Ch.  6  B.  &  S.  970,  84  L.  J.  Q.  B.  265. 
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latter  inolndeB  considerable  diffioultieB  of  prinoiple,  and  is 
often  complicated  with  troublesome  questions  of  fact. 

It  scarce  needs  authority  to  show  that  a  man  is  liable  Command 

and  ratifi- 

for  wrongful  acts  which  have  been  done  according  to  his  cation, 
express  command  or  request,  or  which,  having  been  done 
on  his  account  and  for  his  benefit,  he  has  adopted  as  his 
own.  "  A  trespasser  may  be  not  only  he  who  does  the  act, 
but  who  commands  or  procures  it  to  be  done  .  .  .  who  aids 
or  assists  in  it  ...  or  who  assents  afterwards"  (r).  This 
is  not  the  less  so  because  the  person  employed  to  do  an 
unlawful  act  may  be  employed  as  anr  '*  independent  con- 
tractor," so  that,  supposing  it  lawful,  the  employer  would 
not  be  liable  for  his  negligence  about  doing  it.  A  gas 
company  employed  a  firm  of  contractors  to  break  open  a 
public  street,  having  therefor  no  lawful  authority  or  ex- 
cuse; the  thing  contracted  to  be  done  being  in  itself  a 
public  nuisance,  the  gas  company  was  held  liable  for 
injury  caused  to  a  foot-passenger  by  falling  over  some  of 
the  earth  and  stones  excavated  and  heaped  up  by  the  con- 
tractors («).  A  point  of  importance  to  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  ib  that  only  such  acts  bind  a  principal  by  sub- 
sequent ratification  as  were  done  at  the  time  on  the  prin- 
cipal's behalf.  What  is  done  by  the  immediate  actor  on 
his  own  account  cannot  be  effectually  adopted  by  another ; 
neither  can  an  act  done  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
Peter  be  ratified  either  for  gain  or  for  loss  by  John. 
^^  Batum  quis  habere  non  potest,  quod  ipsius  nomine  non 
est  gestum"(0. 


(r)  De  Grey  0.  J.  in  Barker  t.  Q.  B.  42. 

Braham    (1773)   2    W.    Bl.    866,  (0  TFilton  v.  Tumtnan  (1843)  6 

Bigdow,  L.  C.  235.  M.  &  G.  236 ;  and  Serjeant  Man- 

(«)  EllU  T.  Sheffield  Oat  Cofuumert  ning's  note,  ib.  239. 
Co.  (1853)  2  E.  &  B.  767,  23  L.  J. 
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The  more  general  rale  goveniing  the  other  and  more 
yant.  "  diffioult  branoh  of  the  subject  was  expressed  by  Willes  J. 
in  a  judgment  whioh  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  classical 
authority.  ^'The  master  is  answerable  for  every  such 
wrong  of  the  servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  service  and  for  the  master's  benefit,  though  no 
express  command  or  privity  of  the  master  be  proved"  (u). 

Beason  of  No  reason  for  the  rule,  at  any  rate  no  satisfying  one,  is 
ter'slisi  commonly  given  in  our  books.  Its  importance  belongs 
^^^y-  altogether  to  the  modern  law,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
illustrated  by  any  early  authority  {x).  Blaokstone  (i.  417) 
is  short  in  his  statement,  and  has  no  other  reason  to  give 
than  the  fiction  of  an  "implied  command."  It  is  cur- 
rently said,  Respondeat  superior;  which  is  a  dogmatic 
statement,  not  an  explanation.  It  is  also  said,  Qui  facit 
per  alium  facit  per  se ;  but  this  is  in  terms  applicable  only 
to  authorized  acts,  not  to  acts  that,  although  done  by  the 
agent  or  servant  "  in  the  course  of  the  service,"  are  speci- 
fically unauthorized  or  even  forbidden.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  a  master  ought  to  be  careful  in  choosing  fit  servants ; 
but  if  this  were  the  reason,  a  master  could  discharge  him- 
self by  showing  that  the  servant  for  whose  wrong  he  is 
sued  was  chosen  by  him  with  duecare,  and  was  in  fact 
generally  well  conducted  and  competent :  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  law. 

A  better  account  was  given  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts.  ''This  rule,"  he  said,  ''is  obviously 
founded  on  the  great  principle  of  social  duty,  that  every 

(«)  Bancick  ▼.  English  Joint  Stock  oonne. 

Bank  (1867)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  2  Ex.  (x)  Joseph  Brown  Q.C.  in  otI- 

269,  266,  S6  L.  J.  Ex.  147.    The  dence  before  Select  Committee  on 

point  of  the  decision  is  that  frand  Employers'  Liability,  1876,  p.  38 ; 

is   herein   on    the   same   footing  Brett  L.  J.,  1877,  p.  114. 
as  other  wrongs :  of  which  in  due 
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man  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  his  agents  or  servants,  shall  so  oonduot 
them  as  not  to  injure  another ;  and  if  he  does  not,  and 
another  thereby  sustains,  damage,  he  shall  answer  for 
it"  (f/).  This  is,  indeed,  somewhat  too  widely  expressed, 
for  it  does  not  in  terms  limit  the  responsibility  to  oases 
where  at  least  negligence  is  proved.  But  no  reader  is 
likely  to  suppose  that,  as  a  general  rule,  either  the  servant 
or  the  master  can  be  liable  where  there  is  no  default  at 
aU.  Aoxd  the  trae  prindple  is  oiherwise  dearly  enounced. 
I  am  answerable  for  the  wrongs  of  my  servant  or  agent, 
not  because  he  is  authorized  by  me  or  personally  repre- 
8ent8me,but  because  he  is  about  my  afEaira,  and  I  am 
bound  to  see  that  my  affairs  are  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  safety  of  others. 

Some  time  later  the  rule  was  put  by  Lord  Granworth 
in  a  not  diflfdniilar  form:  the  master  '^is  considered  as 
bound  to  guarantee  third  persons  against  all  hurt  arising 
from  the  carelessness  of  himself  or  of  those  acting  under 
his  orders  in  the  course  of  his  business  "  (z). 

The  statement  of  Willes  J.  that  the  master  ^^  has  put 
the  agent  in  his  place  to  do  that  dass  of  acts  "  is  also  to 
be  noted  and  remembered  as  a  guide  in  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise.  A  just  view  seems  to  be  taken, 
though  artificially  and  obscurely  expressed,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  reported  cases  on  this  branch  of  the  law:  '^It 


(y)  Fanoell  t.  Boiton  and  WoT' 
eetier  Eailroad  Oorporaiion  (1842)  4 
Het.  49,  and  Bigelow  L.  C.  688. 
The  judgment  is  also  reprinted  in 
8  Maoq.  316.  So,  too,  M.  Saino- 
telette,  a  recent  Continental  writer 
on  the  subject,  well  says:  ''La 
reeponsabilite  du  fait  d'autmi  n'est 
pas  une  fiction  invents  par  la  lot 


positiTe.  O'eet  une  erigenoe  de 
Pordre  social : "  De  la  Besponsa- 
bilit^  et  de  la  Gktrantie,  p.  124. 
Paley  (Mor.  Phil.  hk.  3,  c.  1 1)  found 
it  difficult  to  refer  the  mle  to  any 
principle  of  natural  justice. 

(z)  BarUmU  EiU  Coal  Co.  ▼.  Mgii 
(1858)  3  Maoq.  266,  283. 
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Bhall  be  intended  that  the  servant  had  authority  from  his 
xnaster,  it  being  for  his  master's  benefit "  {a). 

QnestlonB       The  rule,  then  (on  whatever  reason  founded),  being  that 
sidered       a  master  is  liable  for  the  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults  of 
^'^®^-       his  servants  in  the  course  of  the  service,  we  have  to  define 
further — 

1.  Who  is  a  servant. 

2.  What  acts  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  course  of  service. 

3.  How  the  rule  is  affected  when  the  person  injured  is 
himself  a  servant  of  the  same  master. 

Who  is  a  1.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  work 
responsi-  fot  a  man,  in  the  popular  sense,  and  even  to  be  his  agent 
^h^ordOT  ^^'  ^^^  purposes,  without  being  his  servant.  The  relation 
and  oon-  of  master  and  servant  exists  only  between  persons  of  whom 
the  one  has  the  order  and  control  of  the  work  done  by  the 
other.  A  master  is  one  who  not  only  prescribes  to  the 
workman  the  end  of  his  work,  but  directs,  or  at  any 
moment  may  direct  the  means  also,  or,  as  it  has  been  put, 
^  retains  the  power  of  controlling  the  work  "  {b) ;  and  he 
who  does  work  on  those  terms  is  in  law  a  servant  for 
whose  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults,  to  the  extent  to  be 
specified,  the  master  is  liable.  An  independent  contractor 
is  one  who  undertakes  to  produce  a  given  result,  but  so 
that  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  work  he  is  not  under 
the  order  or  control  of  the  person  for  whom  he  does  it, 
and  may  use  his  own  discretion  in  things  not  specified 
beforehand.  For  the  acts  or  omissions  of  such  a  one 
about  the  performance  of  his  undertaking  his  employer 
is  not  liable  to  strangers,  no  more  than  the  buyer  of  goods 

{a)  Tuberville  y.  Stampe  (end  of  {b)  Grompton  J.,  Sadler  y.  Sm' 

17th  oentuiy)  1  Ld.  Baym.  264.  lock  (1856)  4  E.  &  B.  570,  578,  24 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  138,  141. 
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18  liable  to  a  person  who  may  be  injured  by  the  careless 
handling  of  them  by  the  seller  or  his  men  in  the  course 
of  delivery.  If  the  contract,  for  example,  is  to  build  a 
wall,  and  the  builder  "  has  a  right  to  say  to  the  employer, 
*I  will  agree  to  do  it,  but  I  shall  do  it  after  my  own 
fashion;  I  shall  begin  the  wall  at  this  end,  and  not  at 
the  other ; '  there  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  does 
not  exist,  and  the  employer  is  not  liable "  {c).  '^  In 
ascertaining  who  is  liable  for  the  act  of  a  wrong-doer,  you 
must  look  to  the  wrong-doer  himself  or  to  the  first  person 
in  the  ascending  line  who  is  the  employer  and  has  control 
over  the  work.  You  cannot  go  further  back  and  make  the 
employer  of  that  person  liable  "  (d).  He  who  controls  the 
work  is  answerable  for  the  workman;  the  remoter  em- 
ployer who  does  not  control  it  is  not  answerable.  This 
distinction  is  thoroughly  settled  in  our  law ;  the  di£Sculties 
that  may  arise  in  applying  it  axe  difficulties  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  (e).  It  may  be  a  nice  question  whether  a  man 
has  let  out  the  whole  of  a  given  work  to  an  ^'  independent 
contractor,"  or  reserved  so  much  power  of  control  as  to 
leave  him  answerable  for  what  is  done  (/). 


(e)  BramweU  L.  J.,  Emp.  L. 
1877,  p.  58.  An  extra- jodioial 
■tatemeiit,  bat  made  on  an  occasion 
of  importance  by  a  g^reat  master  of 
the  common  law. 

(d)  Willes  J.,  Murray  v.  Currie 
(1870)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  24,  27,  40 
Ij.  «r.  G.  F.  26. 

{e)  One  oomparatiyely  early  case, 
Bush  ▼.  Steinman,  1  B.  &  P.  404, 
dxsregfards  the  mle ;  but  tliat  case 
has  been  repeatedly  commented  on 
with  disapproyal,  and  is  not  now 
law.  See  the  modem  authorities 
well  reTiewed  in  EiUard  y.  Richard' 


ton  (Sup.  Court,  Mass.  1855)  3  Gray 
349 ;  and  in  Bigelow  L.  C.  Exactly 
the  same  distinction  appears  to  be 
taken  under  the  Code  Napol6on  in 
fixing  the  limits  within  which  the 
▼ery  wide  language  of  Art.  1384  is 
to  be  applied :  Sainctelette,  ep,  eit, 
127. 

{/)  Pmdieburyy,QremhaJgh{mb) 
1  Q.  B.  Diy.  36,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  3, 
differing  from  the  yiew  of  the  same 
facts  taken  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Taylory,  Oremhalyh{Wi) 
L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  487,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
168. 
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Speoifio  It  most  be  remembered  that  the  remoter  employer,  if  at 

Uaaof'  cuiy  point  he  does  interfere  and  assume  specific  control, 
control,  renders  himself  answerable,  not  as  master,  but  as  principal. 
He  makes  himself  ^^dominus  pro  tempore."  Thus  the 
hirer  of  a  carriage,  driven  by  a  coachman  who  is  not  the 
hirer's  servant  but  the  letter's,  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
liable  for  harm  done  by  the  driver's  negligence  {g).  But 
if  he  orders,  or  by  words  or  conduct  at  the  time  sanctions, 
a  specific  act  of  rash  or  careless  driving,  he  may  well  be 
liable  (A).  Eather  slight  evidence  of  personal  interference 
has  been  allowed  as  sufficient  in  this  class  of  cases  (i). 

Tempo-  One  material  result  of  this  principle  is  that  a  person  who 

raiytrans*  ,  . 

fer  of  is  habitually  the  servant  of  A.  may  become,  for  a  certain 
time  and  for  the  purpose  of  certain  work,  the  servant  of  B. ; 
and  this  although  the  hand  to  pay  him  is  still  A.'s.  The 
owner  of  a  vessel  employs  a  stevedore  to  unload  the  cargo. 
The  stevedore  employs  his  own  labourers;  among  other 
men,  some  of  the  ship's  crew  work  for  him  by  arrangement 
with  the  master,  being  like  the  others  paid  by  the  steve- 
dore and  under  his  orders.  In  the  work  of  unloading 
these  men  are  the  servants  of  the  stevedore,  not  of  the 
owner  (»..      ^  ^    _. ,  '  ^   '        -   .  ,.       ,   . 


Bemoe. 


iff)  Even  if  the  driver  was  selected  37 1-3,  377. 

by  himself:    Quarman  y.  Burnett  (A)  MeLaughlin  ▼.  Ftyor  (1842) 

(1840)  6  M.  &  W.  499.   So  where  a  4  M.  &  G.  48. 

vessel  is  hired  with  its  crew:  Dalyell  (i)  lb.;  BurgeuY.  GVoy  (1845)  1 

V.  Tyrer  (1868)  8  E.  B.  &  E.  899,  C.  B.  678,  14  L.  J.  0.  P.  184.    It 

28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  62.   So  where  a  con-  is  difficult  in  either  case  to  see  proof 

tractor  finds  horses  and  drivers  to  of  more  than  adoption  or  aoqnies- 

draw  watering-carts  for  a  mnnici-  oence.    Cp.  Jonet  v.  Corporation  of 

pal  corporation,  the  driver  of  such  Liverpool  (1886)   14  Q.  B.  D.  at 

a  cart  is  not  the  servant  of  the  cor-  pp.  893-4,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  346. 

poration:  Jone9  v.   Corporation  of  {fj  Murray y,  Currie  {IS70)'L.'R. 

Liverpool  (1886)  14  Q.  B.  D.  890,  6  0.  P.  24,  40  L.  J.  G.  P.  26.    Gp. 

64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  346 ;  cp.  LUtle  v.  Wild  v.    Waygood,   '92,   1   Q.  B. 

Eaekett  (1886)    116  U.S.  at   pp.  783,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  391,  C.  A. 
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Owners  of  a  ooUiery,  after  partly  BmMng  a  shaft,  agree 
with  a  contractor  to  finish  the  work  for  them,  on  the  terms, 
among  others,  that  engine  power  and  engineers  to  work  the 
engine  are  to  he  provided  hy  the  owners.  The  engine  that 
has  been  used  in  excavating  the  shaft  is  handed  over 
accordingly  to  the  contractor ;  the  same  engineer  remams 
in  charge  of  it,  and  is  still  paid  hy  the  owners,  hut  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  contractor.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  work  on  these  terms  the  engineer  is  the  servant  not  of 
the  colliery  owners  hut  of  the  contractor  (A). 

But  where  iron-founders  execute  specific  work  about 
the  structure  of  a  new  building  under  a  contract  with  the 
architect,  and  without  any  contract  with  the  builder,  their 
workmen  do  not  become  servants  of  the  builder  (/). 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  "power  of  controlling  the  "Power of 
work "  which  is  the  legal  criterion  of  the  relation  of  a  ling  the 
master  to.  a  servant  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  present  ^^ned?^' 
and  physical  ability.    Shipowners  are  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  the  master,  though  done  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  with  the  owners  (m). 
It  is  enough  that  the  servant  is  bound  to  obey  the  master's 
directions  if  and  when  communicated  to  him.    The  legal 
power  of  control  is  to  actual  supervision  what  in  the 
doctrine  of  possession  the  intent  to  possess  is  to  physical 
detention.    But  this  much  is  needful:  therefore  a  com- 
pulsory pilot,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  vessel  independently 
of  the  owner's  will,  and,  so  far  from  being  bound  to  obey 
the  owner's  or  master's  orders,  supersedes  the  master  for 
the  time  being,  is  not  the  owner's  servant,  and  the  statutory 

{k)  BourkeY.  White  Mom  CoUiery  (Q  •/oAfMOfiT.Ztmbay(1891)  A.O. 

Co,  (1877)  2  C.  P.  Div.  206,  46  L.  J.      371 . 

C.  P.  283.  (m)  See  Maude  and  PoUook,  Mer- 

phaat  Shipping,  i.  158,  4th  ed. 
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exemption  of  the  owner  from  liabilitj  for  such  a  pilot's  aots 
is  but  in  affirmance  of  the  oommon  law  (n). 

What  iflin      2.  Next  we  have  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the  course  of 
^A^;!    servioe  or  emploTment.    The  injuiy  in  nspeot  of  which  a 
™®°*'        master  becomes  subject  to  this  kind  of  vicarious  liability 
may  be  caused  in  the  following  ways : — 

(a)  It  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  something 

being  done  by  a  servant  with  ordinary  care  in 
execution  of  the  master's  specific  orders. 

(b)  It  may  be  due  to  the  servant's  want  of  care  in 

carrying  on  the  work  or  business  in  which  he  is 
employed.    This  is  the  commonest  case. 

(c)  The  servant's  wrong  may  consist  in  excess  or  mis- 

taken execution  of  a  lawful  authority. 

(d)  Or  it  may  even  be  a  wilful  wrong,  such  as  assault, 

provided  the  act  is  done  on  the  master's  behalf 
and  with  the  intention  of  serving  his  purposes. 
Let  us  take  these  heads  in  order. 

Ezeoation  (a)  Here  the  servant  is  the  master's  agent  in  a  proper 
oJ^^^  sense,  and  the  master  is  liable  for  that  which  he  has  truly, 
not  by  the  fiction  of  a  legal  maxim,  commanded  to  be 
done.  He  is  also  liable  for  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  orders,  even  though  he  wished  to  avoid  them,  and 
desired  his  servant  to  avoid  them.  Thus,  in  Gregory  v. 
Piper  (o),  a  right  of  way  was  disputed  between  adjacent 
occupiers,  and  the  one  who  resisted  the  claim  ordered  a 
labourer  to  lay  down  rubbish  to  obstruct  the  way,  but  so 

{n)  Merohant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  eemhle  that  of  master  and  senrant 

B.  388 ;  The  ff alley  (1868)  L.  B.  2  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  dnty 

P.  G.  at  p.  201.    And  see  Marsden  to  the  pnblio:  Zinff  t.  London  /m- 

on  Collisions  at  Sea,  ch.  5.    On  proved  Cab  Co.  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div. 

the  other  hand  there  maj  be  a  281. 

statutory  relation  which  does  re-  (o)  9  B.  &  G.  691  (1829). 
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as  not  to  toaoh  the  other's  wall.  The  labourer  executed 
the  orders  as  nearly  as  he  could,  and  laid  the  rubbish  some 
distance  from  the  waU,  but  it  soon  '^  shingled  down  "  and 
ran  against  the  wall,  and  in  fact  could  not  by  any  ordinary 
care  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so.  For  this  the 
employer  was  held  to  answer  as  for  a  trespass  which  he 
had  authorized.  This  is  a  matter  of  general  principle,  not 
of  any  special  kind  of  liability.  No  man  can  authorize  a 
thing  and  at  the  same  time  affect  to  disavow  its  natural 
consequences ;  no  more  than  he  can  disclaim  responsibility 
for  the  natural  consequences  of  what  he  does  himself. 

(b)  Then  comes  the  cose  of  the  servant's  negligence  in  Kegli- 
the  performance  of  his  duiy,  or  rather  while  he  is  about  conduct  of 
his  master's  business.  What  constitutes  negligence  does  i^|^^. 
not  just  now  concern  us ;  but  it  must  be  established  that 
the  servant  is  a  wrong-doer,  and  liable  to  the  plaintiff, 
before  any  question  of  the  master's  liability  can  be  enter- 
tained. Assuming  this  to  be  made  out,  the  question  may 
occur  whether  the  servant  was  in  truth  on  his  master's 
business  at  the  time,  or  engaged  on  some  pursuit  of  his 
own.  In  the  latter  case  the  master  is  not  Uable.  ^^  If  the 
servant,  instead  of  doing  that  which  he  is  employed  to  do, 
does  something  which  he  is  not  employed  to  do  at  all,  the 
master  cannot  be  said  to  do  it  by  his  servant,  and  therefore 
is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant  in  doing 
it "  (i?).  For  example :  ^^  If  a  servant  driving  a  carriage, 
in  order  to  effect  some  purpose  of  his  own,  wantonly  strike 
the  horses  of  another  person,  •  ,  .  the  master  will  not  be 
liable.  But  if,  in  order  to  perform  his  master's  orders,  he 
strikes  but  injudiciously,  and  in  order  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  difficulty,  that  will   be  negligent  and  careless 

(p)  Mavle  J.,  Mitehai  y.  CramoOUr  (1863)  18  0.  B.  237,  22  L.  J. 
0.  P.  100. 
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oonduot,  for  whioh  the  master  will  be  liable,  being  an  aot 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  servant's  employment ''  (q). 

DeMxtan      Whether  the  servant  is  really  bent  on  his  master's  affairs 

or  devui-  ,  , 

tion  from  or  not  IS  a  question  of  f aot,  but  a  question  whioh  may  be 
Kni-Ti^  troublesome.  Distinctions  are  suggested  by  some  of  the 
reported  cases  whioh  are  almost  too  fine  to  be  acceptable. 
The  principle,  however,  is  intelligible  and  rational.  Not 
every  deviation  of  the  servant  from  the  strict  execution  of 
duty,  nor  every  disregard  of  particular  instructions,  will 
be  such  an  interruption  of  the  course  of  employment  as  to 
determine  or  suspend  the  master's  responsibiUfy.  But 
where  there  is  not  merely  deviation,  but  a  total  departure 
from  the  course  of  the  master's  business,  so  that  the 
servant  may  be  said  to  be  "  on  a  frolic  of  his  own  "  (r), 
the  master  is  no  longer  answerable  for  the  servant's  con- 
duct. Two  modem  cases  of  the  same  class  and  period, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  line,  will  illustrate  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Whatman  In  Whatman  v.  Pearson  («),  a  carter  who  was  employed 
by  a  contractor,  having  the  allowance  of  an  hour's  time  for 
dinner  in  his  day's  work,  but  also  having  orders  not  to 
leave  his  horse  and  cart,  or  the  place  where  he  was 
employed,  happened  to  live  hard  by.  Contrary  to  his 
instructions,  he  went  home  to  dinner,  and  left  the  horse 
and  cart  unattended  at  his  door ;  the  horse  ran  away  and 
did  damage  to  the  plaintiff's  railings.  A  jury  was  held 
warranted  in  finding  that  the  carman  was  throughout  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  as  the  contractor's  servant 

(q)  Croft  y.  AUton  (1821)  4  B.  &  oaae,  bat  often  cited  with  approtnl; 

A.  690.  see  Burnt  y.  FouUom  (1873)  L.  B.  8 

(r)  Parke  B.,  Joel  y.  Iforuon  0.  P.  at  p.  667,  42  L.  J.  0.  P.  302. 
(1884)  6  0.  &  P.  603 :  a  nisi  prina  («)  L.  B.  3  G.  P.  422  (1868). 
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*^  acting  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority  to  oon- 
duot  the  horse  and  oart  during  the  day  "  {fj. 


In  Storey  v.  AsMon  (u)^  a  oannan  was  returning  to  his  Stor&ff  y. 
employer's  offioe  with  returned  empties.  A  clerk  of  the 
same  employer's  who  was  with  him  induced  him,  when  he 
was  near  home,  to  turn  off  in  another  direction  to  call  at 
a  house  and  pick  up  something  for  the  clerk.  While  the 
carman  was  driving  iu  this  direction  he  ran  over  the 
plaintiff.  The  Court  held  that  if  the  carman  '^  had  been 
merely  goiug  a  roimdabout  way  home,  the  master  would 
have  been  liable ;  but  he  had  started  on  an  entirely  new 
journey  on  his  own  or  his  fellow-servant's  account,  and 
could  not  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  carrying  out  his 
master's  employment"  (x).  More  lately  it  has  been  held 
that  if  the  servant  begins  using  his  master's  property  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  the  fact  that  by  way  of  afterthought 
he  does  something  for  his  master's  purposes  also  is  not 
necessarily  such  a  ^'re-entering  upon  his  ordinary  duties" 
as  to  make  the  master  answerable  for  him.  A  journey 
tmdertaken  on  the  servant's  own  account  **  cannot  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  man  making  a  pretence  of  duty  by 
stopping  on  his  way  be  converted  iuto  a  journey  made  in 
the  course  of  his  employment "  (y). 

The  following  is  a  curious  example.    A  carpenter  was  WiUiatM 
employed  by  A.  with  B.'s  pemusflion  to  work  for  him  in  a  ^'  ^^^' 


(t)  BjleB  J.  at  p.  426. 

\u)  (1869)  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  476,  38 
li.  J.  Q.  B.  228.  UiieheU  y.  Craa^ 
welleTy  died  on  p.  77,  was  a  yery 
similar  case. 

(x)  Lush  J.  at  p.  480.  It  was 
"  an  entirelj  new  and  Independent 
journey',  Whioh  had  nothing  at  all 
to   do   with    his    employment:" 


Gookbnm  G.  J.  ''Eyery  step  he 
droye  was  aw^  from  his  dnty : " 
MeUor  J.,  ibid.  But  it  could  haye 
made  no  differenoe  if  the  accident 
had  happened  as  he  was  coming 
hack.    See  the  next  case. 

(y)  Rayn$r  y.  Mitchai  (1877)   2 
0.  P.  D.  367. 
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ahed  belonging  to  B.  This  carpenter  set  fire  to  the  shed 
in  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  shaving.  His  act,  though 
negligent,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  his 
employment,  A.  was  not  liable  to  B.  (2).  It  does  not  seem 
difficult  to  pronounce  that  lighting  a  pipe  is  not  in  the 
course  of  a  caxpenter's  employment ;  but  the  case  was  one 
of  difficulty  as  being  complicated  by  the  argument  that  A., 
having  obtained  a  gratuitous  loan  of  the  shed  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  answerable,  without  regard  to  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  for  the  conduct  of  persons  using  it. 
This  failed  for  want  of  anything  to  show  that  A.  had 
acquired  the  exclusive  use  or  control  of  the  shed.  Apart 
from  this,  the  facts  come  very  near  to  the  case  which  has 
been  suggested,  but  not  dealt  with  by  the  Courts  in  any 
reported  decision,  of  a  miner  opening  his  safety-lamp  to 
get  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and  thereby  causing  an  explosion; 
where  ^'it  seems  dear  that  the  employer  would  not  be 
held  liable"  (a). 

Exoesfi  or        (c)  Another  kind  of  wrong  which  may  be  done  by  a 

mistake  in  i    •      ^  *  j9t*  j  j  ixi 

execution  servant  m  his  master  s  busmess,  and  so  as  to  make  the 
of  autho-  jjjjigtQp  liable,  is  the  excessive  or  erroneous  execution  of  a 
lawful  authority.  To  establish  a  right  of  action  against 
the  master  in  such  a  case  it  must  be  shown  that  {a)  the 
servant  intended  to  do  on  behalf  of  his  master  something 
of  a  kind  which  he  was  in  fact  authorized  to  do  ;  {0)  the 
act,  if  done  in  a  proper  manner,  or  under  the  circumstances 
erroneously  supposed  by  the  servant  to  exist,  would  have 
been  lawful. 

The  master  is  chargeable  only  for  acts  of  an  authorized 
class  which  in  the  particular  instance  are  wrongful  by 

(e)  JFilliamt  y.  Jonei  (1866)  Ex.      bum  JJ. 
Ch.  3  H.  &  G.  256,  602,  83  L.  J.  (a)   B.    8.    (now   Hr.   Justice) 

Ex.  297 ;  difls.  Mellor  and  Blaok-      Wright,  Emp.  L.  1876,  p.  47. 
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reason  of  exoees  or  mistake  on  the  servant's  part.  For 
acts  which  he  has  neither  authorized  in  kind  nor  sanctioned 
in  particular  he  is  not  chargeable. 

Most  of  the  cases  on  this  head  have  arisen  out  of  acts  of  Interfor- 
railway  servants  on  behalf  of  the  companies.  A  porter  passengerB 
whose  duty  is,  among  other  things,  to  see  that  passengers  ^^^^  ' 
do  not  get  into  wrong  trains  or  carriages  (but  not  to 
remove  them  from  a  wrong  carriage),  asks  a  passenger  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat  where  he  is  going.  The  passenger 
answers,  "To  MEWJolesfield."  The  porter,  thinking  the 
passenger  is  in  the  wrong  train,  pulls  him  out ;  but  the 
train  was  in  fact  going  to  Mcu3clesfield,  and  the  passenger 
was  right.  On  these  facts  a  jury  may  well  find  that  the 
porter  waa  acting  within  his  general  authority  so  as  to 
make  the  company  liable  (6).  Here  are  both  error  and 
excess  in  the  servant's  action :  error  in  supposing  facts  to 
exist  which  make  it  proper  to  use  his  authority  (namely, 
that  the  passenger  has  got  into  the  wrong  train) ;  excess 
in  the  manner  of  executing  his  authority,  even  had  the 
facts  been  as  he  supposed.  But  they  do  not  exclude  the 
master's  liability. 

"  A  person  who  puts  another  in  his  place  to  do  a  class 
of  acts  in  his  absence  necessarily  leaves  him  to  determine, 
according  to  the  circumstances  that  arise,  when  an  act  of 
that  class  is  to  be  done,  and  trusts  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done ;  and  consequently  he  is  held  responsible 
for  the  wrong  of  the  person  so  intrusted  either  in  the 
manner  of  doing  such  an  act,  or  in  doing  such  an  act 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
done ;  provided  that  what  was  done  was  done,  not  from 

{h)Bayhyy,Maneh$iUr,  Sheffield,      278,  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  0.  P.  148,  42 
md  Lmeolnehire  n.  Co.  (1872-3)      L.  J.  G.  P.  78. 
L.  B.  7  C.  P.  416,  41  L.  J.  0.  P. 

P.  G 
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any  oaprioe  of  the  servant,  but  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployment'* (c). 

Seymour  v.  Oreenicood  (d)  is  another  illustratiye  case  of 
this  class.  The  guard  of  an  omnibus  removed  a  passenger 
whom  he  thought  it  proper  to  remove  as  being  drunken 
and  offensive  to  the  other  passengers,  and  in  so  doing  used 
excessive  violence.  Even  if  he  were  altogether  mistaken 
as  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  passenger  thus 
removed,  the  owner  of  the  omnibus  was  answerable.  "  The 
master,  by  giving  the  guard  authority  to  remove  offensive 
passengers,  necessarily  gave  him  authority  to  determine 
whether  any  passenger  had  misconducted  himself." 

Arrest  of        Another  kind  of  case  under  this  head  is  where  a  servant 

BU'D'DOfiOd 

offenders,  takes  on  himself  to  arrest  a  supposed  offender  on  his 
employer's  behalf.  Here  it  must  be  shown,  both  that  the 
arrest  would  have  been  justified  if  the  offence  had  really 
been  committed  by  the  party  arrested,  and  that  to  make 
such  an  arrest  was  within  the  employment  of  the  servant 
who  made  it.  As  to  the  latter  point,  however,  "  where 
there  is  a  necessity  to  have  a  person  on  the  spot  to  act  on 
an  emergency,  and  to  determine  whether  certain  things 
shall  or  shall  not  be  done,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  person 
on  the  spot  who  is  acting  a^  if  he  had  express  authority  is 
prima  facte  evidence  that  he  had  authority  "(c).  Railway 
companies  have  accordingly  been  held  liable  for  wrongful 
arrests  made  by  their  inspectors  or  other  officers  as  for 
attempted  frauds  on  the  company  punishable  under  statutes 
or  authorized  by-laws,  and  the  like  (/). 

(<;)  Per  Willes  J. ,  BayUy  y.  Jfon-  (e)  Blaokbnm  J. ,  Moor$  y.  Mstrop. 

Chester^   Sheffield,  and   Lincolmhirs  It,  Co.  (1872)  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  36, 39, 

J2.  Co,,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  416,  41  L.  J.  42  L.  J.  Q.  B.  23. 
C.  P.  278.  (/)  lb.,  following  Qoff  y.  Q,  N. 

(d)TS..k  K.  355,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  R,  Co,  (1861)  8  E.  &  E.  672,  30 

189,  327,  Ex.  Oh.  (1861).  L.  J.  Q.  B.  148. 
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But  the  master  is  not  answerable  if  the  servant  takes  on  Aotwholly 
himself,  though  in  good  faith  and  meaning  to  further  the  authority, 
master's  interest,  that  which  the  master  has  no  right  to  do  ^^  ^*** 
even  if  the  facts  were  as  the  servant  thinks  them  to  be:  as 
where  a  station-master  arrested  a  passenger  for  refusing  to 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  a  horse,  a  thing  outside  the  com- 
pany's powers  {g).    The  same  rale  holds  if  the  particular 
servant's  act  is  plainly  beyond  his  authority,  as  where  the 
officer  in  charge  of  a  rcdlway  station  arrests  a  man  on  sus- 
picion of  stealing  the  company's  goods,  an  act  which  is  not 
part  of  the  company's  general  business,  nor  for  their 
apparent  benefit  (h).    In  a  case  not  clear  on  the  face  of  it, 
as  where  a  bank  manager  commences  a  prosecution,  which 
turns  out  to  be  groundless,  for  a  supposed  theft  of  the 
bank's  property — a  matter  not  within  the  ordinary  routine 
of  banking  business,  but  which  might  in  the  particular 
case  be  within  the  manager's  authority — the  extent  of  the 
servant's  authority  is  a  question  of  fact  (t).    Much  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  which  the  authority 
is  given.   Thus  an  agent  entrusted  with  general  and  ample 
powers  for  the  management  of  a  farm  has  been  held  to  be 
clearly  outside  the  scope  of  his  authority  in  entering  on 
the  adjacent  owner's  land  on  the  other  side  of  a  boundary 
ditch  in  order  to  cut  underwood  which  was  choking  the 
ditch  and  hindering  the  drainage  from  the  farm.    If  he 
had  done  something  on  his  employer's  own  land  which 
was  an  actionable  injury  to  adjacent  land,  the  employer 
might  have  been  liable.    But  it  was  thought  unwarrant- 
able to  say  '^  that  an  agent  entrusted  with  authority  to  be 

{g)  rouUon  y.  Z.  ^  S.  W.  M.  Co.  R,  Co,  (1870)  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  66,  40 

(1867)  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  634,  36  L.  J.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66. 

Q.  B.  294.  (i)  Bank  of  New  South  WaUa  y. 

(h)  SdwardtY.L.^ir.  JT.S.  Co.  Owtton  (1879)  (J.  0.)  4  App.  Ga. 

(1870)  L.  B.  6  0.  P.  446,  39  L.  J.  270,  48  L.  J.  P.  0.  26. 
O.  P.  241 ;  cp.  Allen  v.  X.  ^  S.  W. 

g2 
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ezeroised  over  a  partioular  pieoe  of  land  has  authority  to 
commit  .a  trespass  on  other  land"(y).  More  generally, 
an  authority  cannot  be  implied  for  acts  not  necessary  to 
protect  the  employer's  property,  such  as  arresting  a  cus- 
tomer for  a  supposed  attempt  to  pass  bad  money  {k). 

Wilful  (d)  Lastly,  a  master  may  be  liable  even  for  wilful  and 

^]J^^^^'  deliberate  wrongs  committed  by  the  servant,  provided  they 
™***«^«     be  done  on  the  master's  account  and  for  his  purposes :  and 

purpofles.  , 

this,  no  less  than  in  other  cases,  although  the  servant's 
conduct  is  of  a  kind  actually  forbidden  by  the  master. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  a  master  is  not  liable  for 
the  ^'wilful  and  malicious"  wrong  of  his  servant.  If 
"malicious"  means  "conunitted  exclusively  for  the  ser- 
vant's private  ends,"  or  "malice"  means  "private  spite"  (/), 
this  is  a  correct  statement;  otherwise  it  is  contrary  to 
modem  authority.  The  question  is  not  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  act  in  itself,  but  whether  the  servant  intended 
to  act  in  the  master's  interest. 

This  was  decided  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Limpm 
V.  London  General  Omnibus  Company  {m)^  where  the  de- 
fendant company's  driver  had  obstructed  the  plaintiff's 
omnibus  by  pulling  across  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and 
caused  it  to  upset.  He  had  printed  instructions  not  to 
race  with  or  obstruct  other  omnibuses.  Martin  B.  directed 
the  jury,  in  effect,  that  if  the  driver  acted  in  the  way  of 
his  employment  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  his 
employers  as  against  a  rival  in  their  business,  the  em- 

{j)  Bolinghroks  y.  Swindon  Local  (/)  See  per  BlAokborn  J.,  1  H.  & 

Board  (1874)  L.  B.  9  G.  P.  676,  48  G.  643. 

L.  J.  G.  P.  676.  (w)  1  H.  &  G.  626,  32  L.  J.  Ex. 

{k)  Ahrahamt  y.  Jkakin,  '91,  1  34  (1862).     This  and  Seymour  y. 

Q.  B.  616  (G.  A.),  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  Greenwood   (aboye)   oyermle  any- 

238.  thing  to  the  oontnuty  in  M*Maim» 

y.  Orickett,  1  East,  106. 
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ployers  were  answerable  for  his  conduct,  but  they  were 
not  answerable  if  he  acted  only  for  some  purpose  of  his 
own :  and  this  was  approved  by  the  Court  (n)  above.  The 
driver  "  was  employed  not  only  to  drive  the  omnibus,  but 
also  to  get  as  much  money  as  he  could  for  his  master,  and 
to  do  it  in  rivalry  with  other  omnibuses  on  the  road.  The 
act  of  driving  as  he  did  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  em- 
ployment, when  explained  by  his  desire  to  get  before  the 
other  omnibus."  As  to  the  company's  instructions,  "  the 
law  is  not  so  futile  as  to  allow  a  master,  by  giving  secret 
instructions  to  his  servant,  to  discharge  himself  from 
Uability"(o). 


That  an  employer  is  liable  for  frauds  of  his  servant  Fraud  of 
committed  without  authority,  but  in  the  course  of  the  g^mt!^ 
service  and  for  the  employer's  purposes,  was  established 
with  more  difficulty ;  for  it  seemed  harsh  to  impute  deceit 
to  a  man  personally  innocent  of  it,  or  (as  in  the  decisive 
cases)  to  a  corporation,  which,  not  being  a  natural  person, 
is  incapable  of  personal  wrong-doing  {p).  But  when  it  was 
fully  realized  that  in  all  these  cases  the  master's  liability 
is  imposed  by  the  policy  of  the  law  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal default  on  his  part,  so  that  his  express  command  or 
privity  need  not  be  shown,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
that  fraud  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
wrong  (9).     So  the  matter  is  handled    in  our  leading 


(n)  Williams,  Grompton,  Willes, 
Bjles,  BlaokbnTii  JJ.,  diss.  Wight- 
man,  J. 

(0)  WiUoB  J.  1  H.  &  C.  at  p.  539. 

{p)  This  partiotdar  difficulty  is 
fallaoious.  It  is  in  truth  neither 
more  nor  leas  easy  to  think  of  a 
corporation  as  deceiving  (or  being 
deceived}  than  as  having  a  con- 
senting mind.    In  no  case  can  a 


corporation  be  invested  with  either 
rights  or  duties  except  through 
natural  persons  who  are  its  agents. 
Op.  Britith  Mutual  Banking  Co,  v. 
Chamwood  Forest  B.  Co,  (1887)  18 
Q.  B.  Div.  714,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  449. 
{q)  It  makes  no  difference  if  the 
fraud  includes  a  forgery  :  Shaw  v. 
Fort  Philip  Gold  Mining  Co,  (1884) 
13  Q.  B.  D.  103. 
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authority,  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
delivered  by  Willes  J.  in  Barwkk  y.  English  Joint  Stock 
Bank. 

'^  With  respeot  to  the  question,  whether  a  principal  is 
answerable  for  the  act  of  his  agent  in  the  course  of  his 
master's  business,  and  for  his  master's  benefit,  no  sensible 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  case  of  fraud  and 
the  case  of  any  other  wrong  "  (r). 

This  has  been  more  than  once  fully  approved  in  the 
Privy  Council  («),  and  may  now  be  taken,  notwithstanding 
certain  appearances  of  conflict  (^),  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Lords  also  {u).  What  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary  was  either  extra-judicial,  as  going  beyond  the 
ratio  decidendi  of  the  House,  or  is  to  be  accepted  as  limited 
to  the  particular  case  where  a  member  of  an  incorporated 
company,  not  having  ceased  to  be  a  member,  seeks  to 
charge  the  company  with  the  fraud  of  its  directors  or  other 
agents  in  inducing  him  to  join  it  {x). 

But  conversely  a  false  and  fraudulent  statement  of  a 


(r)  (1867)  L.  B.  2  Ex.  at  p.  265. 

(«)  Mackay  v.  Cofnmercial  Bank 
of  New  Brunswick  (1874)  L.  B.  6 
P.  0.  412,  43  L.  J.  P.  0.  31 ;  Swire 
V.  Francit  (1877)  3  App.  Ca.  106, 
47  L.  J.  P.  C.  18. 

(0  Addis  T.  Weatem  Bank  of 
Scotland  (1867)  L.  B.  1  So.  &  D. 
146,  diota  at  pp.  168,  166,  167. 

(m)  Houldaworth  t.  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  (1880)  6  App.  Oa.  317. 

{x)  lb.,  Lord  Selbome  at  p.  326, 
Lord  Haiherlej  at  p.  331 ;  Lord 
Blaokbom's  langnage  at  p.  839  is 
moze  oautiouB,  perhapB  for  the  Tery 
reason  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
decision  of  Sarwick  t.  Bnylieh 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  Shortly,  the 
shareholder   is  in  this  dilemma: 


while  he  is  a  member  of  the  com* 
pany,  he  is  damnified  by  the  alleged 
deceit,  if  at  aU,  solely  in  that  he  is 
liable  as  a  Hhareholder  to  contribute 
to  the  company's  debts :  this  liabi- 
lity beings  of  the  essence  of  a  share- 
holder's position,  claiming  com- 
pensation from  the  company  for  it 
involves  him  in  a  new  liability  to 
contribute  to  that  compensation 
itself,  which  is  an  absurd  circuity. 
But  if  his  liability  as  a  shareholder 
has  ceased,  he  is  no  longer  damni- 
fied. Therefore  restitution  only 
(by  resoisBion  of  his  contract),  not 
compensation,  is  the  shareholder's 
remedy  as  against  the  company: 
though  the  fraudulent  agent  re- 
mains personally  liable. 
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servant  made  for  ends  of  his  own,  though  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  a  kind  he  was  authorized  to  answer  on  his 
master's  behalf,  will  not  render  the  master  liable  in  an 
action  for  deceit  (y). 

The  leading  case  of  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Oibbs  («) 
may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion,  as  illustrating 
the  general  principles  according  to  which  liabilities  are 
imposed  on  corporations  and  public  bodies. 

There  is  abundant  authority  in  partnership  law  to  show  Liability 
that  a  firm  is  answerable  for  fraudulent  misappropriation  ^niid  of  a 
of  f imds,  and  the  like,  committed  by  one  of  the  partners  P*'*^®'- 
in  the  course  of  the  firm's  business  and  within  the  scope  of 
his  usual  authority,  though  no  benefit  be  derived  therefrom 
by  the  other  partners.  But,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
above  stated,  the  firm  is  not  liable  if  the  transaction 
undertaken  by  the  defaulting  partner  is  outside  the  course 
of  partnership  business.  Where,  for  example,  one  of  a  firm 
of  solicitors  receives  money  to  be  placed  in  a  specified 
investment,  the  firm  must  answer  for  his  application  of  it, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  if  he  receives  it  with  general  instructions 
to  invest  it  for  the  client  at  his  own  discretion  {a).  Again, 
the  firm  is  not  liable  if  the  facts  show  that  exclusive  credit 
was  given  to  the  actual  wrongdoer  (b).  In  all  these  cases 
the  wrong  is  evidently  wilful.  In  all  or  most  of  them, 
however,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  breach  of  contract  or 
trust.  And  it  seems  to  be  on  this  ground  that  the  firm 
is  held  liable  even  when  the  defaulting  partner,  though 

iy)  British  Mutual  Banking  Co.  24  Gh.  D.  731,  with  Earmm  v. 

▼.  Chamumd  Forest  R,  Co,  (1887)  Johnson,  2  E.  &  B.  61,  22  L.  J. 

18  Q.  B.  Diy.  714,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  Q.  B.  297. 

449.  (h)  E»  parts  Eyrs,  1  Fh.  227.  See 

(z)  L.  B.  1  H.  L.  93  (1864-6).  more  illastratioiiB  in  my  <<  Digest 

(a)  Partnership  Act,  1890,  ss.  10  of  the  Law  ol  Partnership,"  5th 

—12.    Gp.  Blair  y.  Bromley ^  2  Fh.  ed.  pp.  43—46. 

364,  and  Cleather  y.  Twisden  (1883) 
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professing  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  fiim,  misappUes  funds  or 
securities  merely  for  his  own  separate  gain.  The  reasons 
given  are  not  always  free  from  admixture  of  the  Protean 
doctrine  of  ^'  making  representations  good/'  which  is  now, 
I  venture  to  think^  exploded  (c). 

Injuries  to      3.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  modification  of  a 
by  fault  of  master's  liability  for  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default 
^^;^     of  his  servant  when  the  person  injured  is  himself  in  and 
about  the  same  master's  service.    It  is  a  topic  far  from 
clear  in  principle;  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
has  obscurely  indicated  a  sort  of  counter  principle,  and  in- 
troduced a  number  of  minute  and  empirical  exceptions, 
or  rather  limitations  of  the  exceptional  rule  in  question. 
Common     That  rule,  as  it  stood  before  the  Act  of  1880,  is  that  a 

l&W  mlft  of 

master's  master  is  not  liable  to  his  servant  for  injury  received  from 
immunity.  ^^^  ordinary  risk  of  or  incident  to  the  service,  including 
acts  or  defaults  of  any  other  person  employed  in  the  same 
service.  Our  law  can  show  no  more  curious  instance  of  a 
rapid  modem  development.  The  first  evidence  of  any 
such  rule  is  in  Priestley  v.  Fowler  (d)j  decided  in  1837, 
which  proceeds  on  the  theory  (if  on  any  definite  theory) 
that  the  master  "  cannot  be  bound  to  take  more  care  of 
the  servant  than  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  of 
himself ; "  that  a  servant  has  better  opportunities  than  his 
master  of  watching  and  controlling  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow-servants ;  and  that  a  contrary  doctrine  would  lead 
to  intolerable  inconvenience,  and  encourage  servauts  to  be 
negligent.     According  to  this  there  would  be  a  sort  of 

(e)  I  haye  diacnssed  itin  Appen-  {d)  3  M.  &  W.  1.    AU  the  case 

dix  K.  to  ''Principles  of  Gontraot,"  aotuaUj  decided  was  that  a  master 

5th  ed.  p.  707.    See  now  Madditon  does  not  warrant  to  his  servant  the 

T.  Alderaon  (1888)  8  App.  Oa.  at  suffioienoy  and  safety  of  a  carriage 

p.  473,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  737.  in  which  he  sendB  him  out. 
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pregnmption  that  the  servant  suffered  to  some  extent  by 
want  of  diligenoe  on  his  own  part.  But  it  is  needless  to 
pursue  this  reasoning ;  for  the  like  result  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  arrived  at  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  another  way,  and  in  a  judgment  which  is  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  later  decisions  {e).  The  accepted 
doctrine  is  to  this  effect.  Strangers  can  hold  the  master  BAaaon 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  servant  about  his  business,  ^e^i^ta 
But  in  the  case  where  the  person  injured  is  himself  a  ^**^- 
servant  in  the  same  business  he  is  not  in  the  same  position 
as  a  stranger.  He  has  of  his  free  will  entered  into  the 
business  and  made  it  his  own.  He  cannot  say  to  the 
master,  You  shall  so  conduct  your  business  as  not  to  injure 
me  by  want  of  due  care  and  caution  therein.  For  he  has 
agreed  with  the  master  to  serve  in  that  business,  and  his 
claims  on  the  master  depend  on  the  contract  of  service. 
Why  should  it  be  an  implied  term  of  that  contract,  not 
being  an  express  one,  that  the  master  shall  indemnify  him 
against  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  or  any  other 
current  riskP  It  is  rather  to  be  implied  that  he  contracted 
with  the  risk  before  his  eyes,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the 
service,  taken  all  round,  were  considered  in  fixing  the  rate 
of  payment.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  the 
reasoning  which  has  prevailed  in  the  authorities.  With 
its  soundness  we  are  not  here  concerned.  It  was  not  only 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  England,  but  forced  by 
them  upon  the  reluctant  Courts  of  Scotland  to  make  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  two  countries  uniform  (/).  No  such 
doctrine  appears  to  exist  in  the  law  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  The  following  is  a  dear  judicial  statement  of 
it  in  its  settled  form:  "A  servant,  when  he  engages  to 

{e)  FarweU  t.  Boston  amd  War-  (/)  Bee  WiUon  y.  Iferry  (1868) 

eetter  SaUroad  (hrpifratum,  4  Met.      L.  B.  1  So.  &  D.  826. 
49. 
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Berve  a  master,  undertakeB,  as  between  himself  and  his 
master,  to  run  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  in- 
cluding the  risk  of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  a  fellow- 
servant  when  he  is  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
servant  of  him  who  is  the  common  master  of  both  "  (g). 

The  ser-         The  phrase  ^'  common  employment "  is  frequent  in  this 

not  be        <^I^^^  0^  cases.    But  it  is  misleading  in  that  it  suggests  a 

«ume*lrind  ^°^**tio^  ^^  ^®  ^®  ^  drcumstances  where  the  injured 

of  work:     servant  had  in  fact  some  opportunity  of  observing  and 

guarding  against  the  conduct  of  the  negligent  one;   a 

limitation  rejected  by  the  Massachusetts  Court  in  Far- 

weU's  case,  where  an  engine-driver  was  injured  by  the 

negligence  of   a    switchman   (pointsman   as  we  say  on 

English  railways)  in  the  same  company's  service,  and 

afterwards  constantly  rejected  by  the  English  Courts. 

^^When  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  one  and  the 
same,  when  the  employers  are  the  same,  and  the  several 
persons  employed  derive  their  authority  and  their  com- 
pensation from  the  same  source,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  what  constitutes  one  department 
and  what  a  distinct  department  of  duty.  It  would  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  every  case.  If  it  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  nearness  or  distance  of  the  persons  from 
each  other,  the  question  would  immediately  arise,  how  near 
or  how  distant  must  they  be  to  be  in  the  same  or  different 
departments.  In  a  blacksmith's  shop,  persons  working  in 
the  same  building,  at  different  fires,  may  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  though  only  a  few  feet  distant.  In  a 
ropewalk  several  may  be  at  work  on  the  same  piece  of 
cordage,  at  the  same  time,  at  many  hundred  feet  distant 

{/j  Erie  0.  J.  in  Timney  v.  Mid*  similar  kngnage  mLoveUf.  EowM 
land  R,  Co,  (1866)  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  at  (1876)  1  0.  P.  D.  at  p.  167,  46 
p.  296 ;  Archibald  J.   used   very      L.  J.  C.  P.  387. 
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from  each  other,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sight  or  voioe, 
and  yet  acting  together. 

'^  Besides,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  argument  rests  upon 
an  assumed  principle  of  responsibility  which  does  not  exist. 
The  master,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  not  exempt  from  lia- 
bility because  the  servant  has  better  means  of  providing  for 
his  safety  when  he  is  employed  in  immediate  connexion 
with  those  from  whose  negligence  he  might  suffer,  but 
because  the  implied  contract  of  the  master  does  not  extend 
to  indemnify  the  servant  against  the  negligence  of  any  one 
but  himself ;  and  he  is  not  liable  in  tort,  as  for  the  negli- 
gence of  his  servant,  because  the  person  suffering  does  not 
stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of  a  stranger,  but  is 
one  whose  rights  are  regulated  by  contract,  express  or 
impUed"(A). 


So  it  has  been  said  that  "  we  must  not  over-refine,  but  provided 

there  18  a 


look  at  the  common  object,  and  not  at  the  common  imme-  general 
diate  object"  (t).  All  persons  engaged  under  the  same  ^^t, 
employer  for  the  purposes  of  the  same  business,  however 
different  in  detail  those  purposes  may  be,  are  fellow- 
servants  in  a  common  employment  within  the  meaning  of 
this  rule :  for  example,  a  carpenter  doing  work  on  the  roof 
of  an  engine-shed  and  porters  moving  an  engine  on  a 
turntable (y).      "Where  there   is  one  common  general 


(h)  Shaw  G.  J.,  Fancell  ▼.  Bot- 
ton,  ^.  Corporation,  4  Met.  49.  M. 
Sainctelette  of  Bniasels,  and  M. 
Sauzet  of  Lyons,  whom  he  qnotee 
{op.  eit.  p.  140),  differ  from  the 
cozrent  view  among  Frenoh-speak- 
ing  lawyers,  and  agree  with  Shaw 
G.  J.  and  our  Gonrts,  in  referring 
the  whole  matter  to  the  contract 
between  the  master  and  serYant; 
bat  they  arriye  at  the  widely  dif- 


ferent result  of  holding  the  master 
bound,  as  an  implied  term  of  the 
contract,  to  insure  the  servant 
against  all  accidents  in  the  course 
of  the  service,  and  not  due  to  the 
servant's  own  fault  or  vis  Major, 

(»)  Pollock  C.  B.,  Morgan  v.  Vals 
of  Neath  £.  Co,  (1866)  Ex.  Ch. 
L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  149,  165,  35  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  23. 

(J)  See  last  note. 
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objeot,  in  attaming  which  a  Borvant  is  exposed  to  risk,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  sue  the  master  if  he  is  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  another  servant  whilst  engaged  in  furthering 
the  same  object "  (k). 

^^^  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  servant  by  whose  negli- 

rankof  the  gence  another  is  injured  is  a  foreman,  manager,  or  other 
i^]^.  superior  in  the  same  employment,  whose  orders  the  other 
"*^'  was  by  the  terms  of  his  service  bound  to  obey.    The  fore- 

man or  manager  is  only  a  servant  having  greater  authority : 
foremen  and  workmen,  of  whatever  rank,  and  however 
authority  and  duty  may  be  distributed  among  them,  are 
^^all  links  in  the  same  chain "(/).  So  the  captain  em« 
ployed  by  a  shipowner  is  a  fellow-servant  of  the  crew,  and 
a  sailor  injured  by  the  captain's  negligence  has  no  cause 
of  action  against  the  owner  (m).  The  master  is  bound,  as 
between  himself  and  his  servants,  to  exercise  due  care  in 
selecting  proper  and  competent  persons  for  the  work 
(whether  as  fellow- workmen  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  as 
superintendents  or  foremen),  and  to  furnish  suitable  means 
and  resources  to  accomplish  the  work  (n),  and  he  is  not 
answerable  further  (o). 


{k)  Theeiger  L.  J.,  C^rlet  y. 
Taylor  (1878)  3  0.  P.  Diy.  492,  498. 

(0  Feltham  y.  England  (1866) 
L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  33,  36  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
14  ;  JFilscny.  Merry  (1868)  L.  R.  1 
So.  &  D.  326 :  see  per  Lord  Cairns 
at  p.  333,  and  per  Lord  Golonsay 
at  p.  346.  The  French  word  eol' 
laborateuff  which  docH  not  mean 
<*  fellow-workman"  at  all,  was  at 
one  time  absurdly  introduced  into 
these  cases,  it  is  belieyed  hj  Lord 
Brougham,  and  occurs  as  late  as 
jnison  y.  Merry, 

{m)  Medley  y.  JPinkney  and  Son^ 
S.  8.  Co,,  '92,  1  Q.  B.  68,  61  L.  J. 


Q.  B.  179,  0.  A. 

(fi)  According  to  some  decisions, 
which  seem  on  principle  doubtful, 
he  is  bound  only  not  to  furnish 
means  or  resources  which  are  to 
his  own  knowledge  defeotiye:  Oal' 
lagher  y.  Fiper  (1864)  16  C.  B.  N.  8. 
669,  33  L.  J.  G.  P.  329.  And 
quite  lately  it  has  been  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  that  where  a 
seryant  seeks  to  hold  his  master 
liable  for  injury  caused  by  the 
dangerous  condition  of  a  building 


(o)  See  next  page. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  hold  that  the  Bervants  of  Servants 
Bub-oontraotors  for  portions  of  a  general  undertaking  were 


con- 


fer this  purpose  fellow-servants  with  the  servants  directly  *"*'*<*'• 
employed  by  the  principal  contractors,  even  without  evi- 
dence that  the  sub-contractors'  work  was  under  the  direction 
or  control  of  the  chief  contractors.  This  artificial  and 
unjust  extension  of  a  highly  artificial  rule  has  fortunately 
been  stopped  by  the  House  of  Lords  (p). 


Moreover,  a  stranger  who  gives  his  help  without  reward  Volunteer 
to  a  man's  servants  engaged  in  any  work  is  held  to  put  i^  on  same 
himself,  as  regards  the  master's  liability  towards  him,  in  [^^§ " 
the  same  position  as  if  he  were  a  servant.    Having  of  his 
free  will  (though  not  under  a  contract  of  service)  exposed 
himself  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  work  and  made  himself 
a  partaker  in  them,  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  indemnified 
against  them  by  the  master  any  more  than  if  he  were  in 
his  regular  employment  (q).    This  is  really  a  branch  of 
the  doctrine  'Volenti  non  fit  iniuria,"  discussed  below 
under  the  title  of  Qeneral  Exceptions. 


where  he  is  employed,  he  must 
allege  distinctly  both  that  the 
master  knew  of  the  danger  and 
that  he,  the  serrant,  was  ignorant 
of  it:  Griffiths  y.  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Doekt  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.  B. 
DiT.  259.  Cp.  Thonuu  y.  Qiuarter- 
maine  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Diy.  685,  66 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  340. 

(o)  Lord  Cairns,  as  aboye:  to 
same  effect  Lord  Wensleydale, 
Weenu  y.  Mathieoon  (1861)  4  Maoq. 
at  p.  227 :  **  All  that  the  master  is 
bonnd  to  doistoproyide  maohinely 
fit  and  proper  for  the  work,  and  to 
take  care  to  haye  it  saperintended 
by  himself  or  his  workmen  in  a  fit 
and  proper  manner.*'    In  Skipp  y. 


JE.  C.  B.  Co.  (1863)  9  Ex.  223,  28 
L.  J.  Ex.  23,  it  was  said  that  this 
dnty  does  not  extend  to  haying  a 
sufficient  number  of  servants  for 
the  work:  ted  qv.  The  decision 
was  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  was  in  fact  well  acquainted 
with  the  risk  and  had  neyer  made 
any  complaint. 

(p)  Johmon  y.  Xtfuboy,  '91,  A. 
G.  371,  oyetroling  Wiggett  y.  Fox, 
11  Ex.  832,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  188. 

{q)  Potter  y.  Faulkner  (1861)  Ex. 
Ch.  1  B.  &  8.  800,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
30,  approving  I>egg  y.  Midland  £. 
Co.  (1867)  1  H.  ft  N.  773,  26  L.  J. 
Ex.  174. 
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Exception  On  the  other  hand,  a  master  who  takes  an  active  part  In 
master  his  own  work  is  not  only  himself  liable  to  a  servant 
£  pei^.  i^i^i^^  T>y  ^  negligence,  but,  if  he  has  partners  in  the 
business,  makes  them  liable  also.  For  he  is  the  agent  of 
the  firm,  but  not  a  servant  (r) :  the  partners  are  generally 
answerable  for  his  conduct,  yet  cannot  say  he  was  a  fellow- 
servant  of  the  injured  man. 

Em-  Such  were  the  results  arrived  at  by  a  number  of  modem 

{liability  authorities,  which  it  seems  useless  to  cite  in  more  detail  (s) : 
Aflt,  1880.  ^^  y^Q^  though  not  abrogated,  being  greatty  limited  in 
application  by  the  statute  of  1880.  This  Act  (43  &  44 
Yict.  c.  42)  is  on  the  face  of  it  an  experimental  and 
empirical  compromise  between  conflicting  interests.  It 
was  temporary,  being  enacted  only  for  seven  years  and  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  and  since  continued  from  time 
to  time  {f) ;  it  is  confined  in  its  operation  to  certain  specified 
causes  of  injury ;  and  only  certain  kinds  of  servants  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  then  upon  restrictive  con- 
ditions as  to  notice  of  action,  mode  of  trial,  and  amount  of 
compensation,  which  are  unknown  to  the  common  law. 
The  effect  is  that  a  ^'  workman  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  is  put  as  against  his  employer  in  approximately 
(not  altogether,  I  think)  the  same  position  as  an  outsider 
as  regards  the  safe  and  fit  condition  of  the  material  instru- 
ments, fixed  or  moveable,  of  the  master's  business.  He  is 
also  entitled  to  compensation  for  harm  incurred  through 
the  negligence  of  another  servant  exercising  superinten- 
dence, or  by  the  effect  of  specific  orders  or  rules  issued  by 
the  master  or  some  one  representing  him ;  and  there  is  a 

(r)  Ashwarth  t.  Stanwix  (1861)  3  genoe,  pp.  73—76,  2nd  ed.). 

£.  &  E.  701,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  183.  (t)  Further  legislation  has  been 

(»)  They  are  well  collected  by  expected  almost  every  year,  but 

Hr.  Horace  Smith  (Law  of  Negli-  nothing  has  been  done  yet. 
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special  wider  provision  for  the  benefit  of  railway  servants, 
which  virtually  abolishes  the  master's  immunity  as  to 
railway  accidents  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  that  tenn.  So 
far  as  the  Act  has  any  principle,  it  is  that  of  holding  the 
employer  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  in 
delegated  authority  omder  him.  It  is  noticeable  that 
almost  all  the  litigation  upon  the  Act  has  been  caused 
either  by  its  minute  provisions  as  to  notice  of  action,  or  by 
desperate  attempts  to  evade  those  parts  of  its  language 
which  are  plain  enough  to  common  sense.  The  text  of  the 
Act,  and  references  to  the  decisions  upon  it,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  (Note  B). 

On  the  whole  we  have,  in  a  matter  of  general  public  Beralting 
importance  and  affecting  large  classes  of  persons  who  are  u^^' 
neither  learned  in  the  law  nor  well  able  to  procure  learned  *^®  ^^* 
advice,  the  following  singularly  intricate  and  clumsy  state 
of  things. 

First,  there  is  the  general  rule  of  a  master's  liability  for 

his  servants  (itself  in  some  sense  an  exceptional  rule  to 
begin  with). 

Secondly,  the  immunity  of  the  master  where  the  person 
injured  is  also  his  servant. 

Thirdly,  in  the  words  of  the  marginal  notes  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  "amendment  of  law"  by  a 
series  of  elaborate  exceptions  to  that  immunity. 

Fourthly,  "  exceptions  to  amendment  of  law  "  by  pro- 
visoes which  are  mostly  but  not  wholly  re-statements  of 
the  common  law. 

Fifthly,  minute  and  vexatious  regulations  as  to  pro- 
cedure in  the  cases  within  the  first  set  of  exceptions. 

It  is  incredible  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  nowa- 
days be  permanently  accepted  either  in  substance  or  in 
form.     This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
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principles  of  the  controversy,  which  I  have  attempted  to  do 
elsewhere  (u).  In  the  United  States  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  Earwell's  case 
has  been  very  generally  followed.  Except  in  Massachu- 
setts, however,  an  employer  does  not  so  easily  avoid 
responsibility  by  delegating  his  authority,  as  to  choice  of 
servants  or  otherwise,  to  an  intermediate  superintendent  {x). 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  State  legislation,  but  mostly 
for  the  protection  of  railway  servants  only.  Massachusetts 
has  a  more  recent  and  more  comprehensive  statute  based  on 
the  English  Act  of  1880  (t/).  A  collection  of  more  or  less 
detailed  reports  "  on  the  laws  regulating  the  liability  of 
employers  in  foreign  countries  "  has  been  published  by  the 
Foreign  Office  (2). 


(u)  Esaajs  in  JariBpmdenoe  and 
Ethics  (1882)  ch.  5.  See  for  very 
full  information  and  diflcuasion  on 
the  whole  matter  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Select  Gommitteee  of 
the  HouBe  of  Commons  in  1876  and 
1877  (Pari.  Papers,  H.  0.  1876, 
372 ;  1877,  286).  And  see  the  re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  amending 
Bills,  1886,  192. 

(;r)  Cooley  on  Torts,  660 ;  Shear- 
man and  Redfield,  ss.  86,  88,  102. 
And  see  Chicago  M.  ^  8.  M,  Co.  ▼. 


Bom  (1884)  112  U.  S.  877.  Also  a 
stricter  view  than  ours  is  taken  of 
a  master's  duty  to  disclose  to  his 
servant  any  non-apparent  risks  of 
the  employment  which  are  within 
his  own  knowledge  :  Wheeler  y. 
Moion  Manufacturing  Co,  (1883)  136 
Mass.  294. 

(y)  See  Mr.  McEinney's  Article 
in  L.  Q.  B.  vi.  189,  April  1890,  at 
p.  197. 

(z)  Pari.  Papers,  Commercial, 
No.  21,  1886. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 


OENEBAL  EXCEPTIONS. 


Ws  have  oonaidered  the  general  prinoiples  of  liability  for  OonditionB 
civil  wrongs.  It  now  becomes  needful  to  consider  the  lability 
general  exceptions  to  which  these  principles  axe  subject,  or  !^JJ^<ierw 
in  other  words  the  rules  of  immunity  which  limit  the  rules  -wtongtrjl, 
of  liability.  There  are  yarious  conditions  which,  when  pre- 
sent, will  prevent  an  act  from  being  wrongful  wHoh  in  their 
absence  would  be  a  wrong.  Under  such  conditions  the  act 
is  said  to  be  justified  or  excused.  And  when  an  act  is  said 
in  general  terms  to  be  wrongful,  it  is  assiuned  that  no  such 
qualifying  condition  exists.  It  is  an  actionable  wrong, 
generally  speaking,  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  in  the  way  of 
force  or  restraint.  But  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to 
defend  himself  against  unlawful  force,  and  it  >  is  the 
duty  of  officers  of  justice  to  apply  force  and  restraint  in 
various  degrees,  from  simple  arrest  to  the  infliction  of  death 
itself,  in  execution  of  the  process  and  sentences  of  the  law. 
Here  the  harm  done,  and  wilfully  done,  is  justified. 
There  are  incidents,  again,  in  every  football  match  which 
an  uninstructed  observer  might  easily  take  for  a  confused 
fight  of  savages,  and  grave  hurt  sometimes  ensues  to 
one  or  more  of  the  players.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  play  is 
fairly  conducted  according  to  the  rules  agreed  upon,  there 
is  no  wrong  and  no  cause  of  action.  Eor  the  players  have 
joined  in  the  game  of  their  own  free  will,  and  accepted  its 
risks.  Not  that  a  man  is  bound  to  play  football  or  any 
other  rough  game,  but  if  he  does  he  must  abide*  its 
p.  H 
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ordinaiy  ohanoes.  Here  the  harm  done,  if  not  justified 
(for,  though  in  a  manner  unavoidable,  it  was  not  in  a  legal 
sense  neoessary),  is  nevertheless  excused  (a).  Again,  defa- 
mation is  a  wrong;  but  there  are  certain  occasions  on 
which  a  man  may  with  impunity  make  and  publish  untrue 
statements  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  Again,  ^'  sic  utere 
tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas  "  is  said  to  be  a  precept  of  law ; 
yet  there  are  divers  things  a  man  may  freely  do  for  his 
own  ends,  though  he  well  knows  that  his  neighbour  will 
in  some  way  be  the  worse  for  them. 

General  Some  of  the  piinoiples  by  which  liability  is  excluded  are 
tioalarex-  applicable  indifferently  to  all  or  most  kinds  of  injury, 
oeptionB.  ^]^Q  others  are  confined  to  some  one  species.  The  rule  as 
to  "  privileged  communications "  belongs  only  to  the  law 
of  libel  and  slander,  and  must  be  dealt  with  under  that 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  So  the  rule  as  to 
'^contributory  negligence"  qualifies  liability  for  negli- 
gence, and  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion  with  the 
special  rules  determining  such  liability.  Exceptions  like 
those  of  consent  and  inevitable  accident,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  of  such  wide  application  that  they  cannot  be  conve- 
niently dealt  with  under  any  one  special  head.  This  class 
is  aptly  denoted  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  (for  the  same 
or  similar  principles  apply  to  the  law  of  criminal  liability) 
by  the  name  of  General  Exceptions.  And  these  are  the 
exceptions  which  now  concern  us.  The  following  seem  to 
be  their  chief  categories.  An  action  is  within  certain 
limits  not  maintainable  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  political 
power  called  '^  acts  of  state,"  nor  of  judicial  acts.    Execu- 

(0)  Justification  seems  to  be  the  excuse,  when  it  is  bat  an  accident : 

proper  word  when  the  harm  suf-  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  pro- 

f ered   is   inseparably  incident   to  oise  distlnotion  is  always  possible 

the  performance  of  a  legal  duty  or  to  obserye,  or  that  anything  turns 

the  exercise  of  a  common  right;  on  it. 
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tive  acts  of  lawful  authority  form  another  eiinilar  class. 
Then  a  dass  of  acts  has  to  be  considered  which  may  be 
called  quasi-judicial,  and  which,  also  within  limits,  axe 
protected.  Also,  there  are  various  cases  in  which  un« 
qualified  or  qualified  immunity  is  conferred  upon  private 
persons  exercising  an  authority  or  power  specially  conferred 
by  law.  We  may  regard  all  these  as  cases  of  privilege  in 
respect  of  the  person  or  the  occasion.  After  these  come 
exceptions  which  are  more  an  affair  of  common  right: 
inevitable  accident  (a  point,  strange  to  say,  not  clearly  free 
from  doubt),  harm  inevitably  incident  to  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  rights,  harm  suffered  by  consent  or  under 
conditions  amoimting  to  acceptance  of  the  risk,  and  harm 
infiicted  in  self-defence  or  (in  some  cases)  otherwise  by 
necessity.  These  groimds  of  exemption  from  civil  liability 
for  wrongs  have  to  be  severally  examined  and  defined. 
And  first  of  **  Acts  of  State." 
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1. — Acts  of  State. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  what  an  act  of  state  is.  Acts  of 
though  the  term  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  signify — (1)  An  act  done  or  adopted 
by  the  prince  or  rulers  of  a  foreign  independent  State  in 
their  political  and  sovereign  capacity,  and  within  the  limits 
of  their  de  facto  political  sovereignty ;  (2)  more  particu- 
larly (in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen (6)),  "an  act 
injurious  to  the  person  or  to  the  property  of  some  person 
who  is  not  at  the  time  of  that  act  a  subject  (c)  of  her 

{b)  History  of  the  Griminal  Law,  under  the  protection  of   English 

ii.  61.  law :  therefore  an  act  of  state  in 

(c)  This  indades  a  friendly  alien  this   sense   cannot  take   place  in 

living  in  **  temporary  allegiance  *'  England  in  time  of  peace. 

u2 
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Majesty  ;  whioh  act  is  done  by  any  representative  of  her 
Majesty's  authority,  oiyil  or  military,  and  is  either  pre- 
viously sanctioned,  or  subsequently  ratified  by  her 
Majesty  "  (suoh  sanction  or  ratification  being,  of  course, 
expressed  in  the  proper  manner  through  responsible 
ministers). 

General  Our  courts  of  justice  profess  themselves  not  competent 
exemp-  to  disouss  acts  of  thcsc  kinds  for  reasons  thus  expressed 
^^^*  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council : — "  The 
transactions  of  independent  States  between  each  other" 
(and  with  subjects  of  other  States), "  are  governed  by  other 
laws  than  those  which  municipal  courts  administer ;  such 
courts  have  neither  the  means  of  deciding  what  is  right, 
nor  the  power  of  enforcing  any  decision  which  they  may 
make"  (d). 

A  series  of  decisions  of  the  Indian  Supreme  Courts  and 
the  Privy  Coimdl  have  applied  this  rule  to  the  dealings  of 
the  East  India  Company  with  native  States  and  with  the 
property  of  native  princes  (e).  In  these  cases  the  line 
between  public  and  private  property,  between  acts  of 
regular  administration  and  acts  of  war  or  of  annexation,  is 
not  always  easy  to  draw.  Most  of  them  turn  on  acts  of 
political  annexation.  Persons  who  by  such  an  act  become 
British  subjects  do  not  thereby  become  entitled  to  complain 
in  municipal  courts  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
British  G-ovemment  of  the  act  of  annexation  itself  or 
anything  incident  to  it.  In  such  a  case  the  only  remedy 
is  by  petition  of  right  to  the  Crown.  And  the  efiect  is  the 
same  if  the  act  is  originally  an  excess  of  authority,  but  is 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  Crown. 

(<Q  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  {e)  See  Doee  y.  Secretary  of  State 
of  India  y.  Kamaehee  Boye  Sahdba  for  India  in  Council  1(1876)  19  Eq. 
(1859)  18  Moo.  P.  C.  22,  76.  509,  and  the  case  last  died. 
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^^The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  Bur  on  v.  Den^ 
man  (/).  This  was  an  action  against  Captain  Demnan,  a 
captain  in  the  nayy,  for  burning  certain  barracoons  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  releasing  the  slaves  contained 
in  them.  His  conduct  in  so  doing  was  approved  by  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Stephen,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  by  the  direction  of  Lord  John 
Bussell,  then  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  held  that  the 
owner  of  the  slaves  [a  Spanish  subject]  could  recover  no 
damages  for  his  loss,  as  the  effect  of  the  ratification  of 
Captain  Denman's  act  was  to  convert  what  he  had  done 
into  an  act  of  state,  for  which  no  action  would  lie." 

So  far  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  his  History  of  the 
Criminal  Law  {g).  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  as  he  does 
on  the  next  page,  that  "  as  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  act  of  state. 
Courts  of  law  are  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
limiting  public  authority  in  its  conduct  towards  indi- 
viduals. If  one  British  subject  puts  another  to  death  or 
destroys  his  property  by  the  express  command  of  the  King, 
that  command  is  no  protection  to  the  person  who  executes 
it  unless  it  is  in  itself  lawful,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
proper  courts  of  justice  to  determine  whether  it  is  lawful 
or  not " :  as,  for  example,  when  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  decided  that  a  Secretary  of  State  had  no  power  to 
issue  general  warrants  to  search  for  and  seize  papers  and 
the  like  {h). 

Another  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the  colonies  Local 
and  Ireland,  but  which  by  its  nature  cannot  come  before  a^^Mt 
an  English  court  for  direct  decision,  is  how  far  an  action  viceroy  or 
is  maintainable  against  an  officer  in  the  nature  of  a  viceroy 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  in  the  local  courts  of  the 

(/)  (1847)  2  Ex.  167.  {h)  Bntick  v.  Carrington,  19  St. 

Q)  Vol.  ii.  p.  64.  Tr.  1043. 
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territory  in  which  he  represents  the  Grown.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  that  the  Lieutenant- 
QoYemor  of  a  colony  is  not  exempt  from  suit  in  the  courts 
of  that  colony  for  a  debt  or  other  merely  private  cause  of 
action  (») ;  and  by  the  Irish  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Lord-lieutenant  is  exempt  from  being  sued  in  Ireland 
for  an  act  done  in  his  official  or  "  politic  "  capacity  (/). 


Power  to 

exclude 

aUens. 


An  alien  not  already  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  in  England  (or  any  British  possession)  seems  to 
have  no  remedy  in  our  law  if  prevented  by  the  local 
executive  authority  from  entering  British  territory  (A).  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  admission  to  temporary  allegiance 
in  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  would  confer  any  right 
to  be  admitted  to  another  part. 


Acts  of 
foreign 
powers. 


There  is  another  quite  distinct  point  of  jurisdiction  in 
connexion  with  which  the  term  ^'aot  of  state"  is  used. 
A  sovereign  prince  or  other  person  representing  an  inde- 
pendent power  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  for  acts  done  in  a  sovereign  capacity ;  and 
this  even  if  in  some  other  capacity  he  is  a  British  subject, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  King  of  Hanover,  who  remained 
an  English  peer  after  the  personal  union  between  the 


(i)  EiU  V.  Bigffe  (1841)  3  Moo. 
P.  0.  466;  dissenting  from  Lord 
Mansfield's  dictum  in  Mostyn  ▼. 
Fabrigat,  Cowp.  172,  that  "locally 
during  his  g^Temment  no  civil  or 
criminal  a«<w>f»  willlieagainst  him ; ' ' 
though  it  may  be  that  he  is  pri- 
vileged from  personal  arrest  where 
arrest  would,  by  the  local  law,  be 
part  of  the  ordinary  process. 

ij)  Luhy  Y.  JFodehouse,  17  Ir. 
U.  L.  B.  618 ;  Sullivan  v.  Spencer, 
Ir.   E.  6    C.    L.   173,    following 


Tandy  t.  Weetmorelandj  27  St. 
Tr.  1246.  These  cases  go  very 
far,  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
not  even  called  on  to  plead  his 
privilege,  but  the  Court  stayed 
proceeding^  against  him  on  motion. 
As  to  the  effect  of  a  local  Act  of 
indemnity,  see  Phillips  v.  £yre 
(1870)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  1. 

(k)  Musyrave  T.  Chuny  Teeony 
Toy,  '91,  A.  C.  272,  60  L.  J, 
P.  C.  28. 
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Crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  was  dissolved  {I).  This 
rule  is  included  in  a  wider  one  which  not  only  extends 
beyond  the  subject  of  this  work,  but  belongs  to  inter- 
national as  much  as  to  municipal  law.  It  has  been  thus 
expressed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal :  '^  As  a  consequence  of 
the  absolute  independence  of  every  sovereign  authority, 
and  of  the  international  comily  which  induces  every  sove- 
reign state  to  respect  the  independence  of  every  other 
sovereign  state,  each  and  every  one  declines  to  exercise 
by  means  of  any  of  its  Courts,  any  of  its  tenitorial  juris- 
diction over  the  person  of  any  sovereign  or  ambassador  of 
any  other  state,  or  over  the  public  property  of  any  state 
which  is  destined  to  its  public  use,  or  over  the  property  of 
any  ambassador  (m),  though  such  sovereign,  ambassador, 
or  property  be  within  its  tenitory,  and  therefore,  but  for 
the  common  agreement,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction"  (n). 

If  we  may  generalize  from  the  doctrine  of  our  own  Sanmuuy, 
courts,  the  result  seems  to  be  that  an  act  done  by  the 
authority,  previous  or  subsequent,  of  the  government  of  a 
sovereign  state  in  the  exercise  of  de  facto  sovereignty  (o), 
is  not  examinable  at  all  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any 
other  state.  So  far  forth  as  it  affects  persons  not  subject 
to  the  government  in  question,  it  is  not  examinable  in  the 


{l)  Duke  of  Bruntwick  t.  Kitiff 
of  Kanover  (1843-4)  6  Beav.  1, 67 ; 
a£Brmed  in  the  HouBe  of  Lords, 
2  H.  L.  C.  1. 

(m)  What  if  oattle  belonging  to 
a  foreign  ambassador  were  dis- 
trained damage  feasant  P  It  would 
seem  he  conld  not  get  them  back 
without  submitting  to  the  juris- 
diotion. 

(ft)  Th4  JParlment  Beige  (1880) 
6  P.  D.  197,  214. 


(o)  I  haye  not  met  with  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  this  qualifica- 
tion in  eristiug  authorities,  but  it 
is  evidently  assumed  hj  them,  and 
is  necessary  for  the  preeerratiou 
of  every  state's  sovereign  rights 
within  its  own  juiisdiotion.  Plainly 
the  command  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment would  be  no  answer  to  an 
action  for  trespass  to  land,  or  for 
the  arrest  of  an  alleged  offender 
against  a  foreign  law,  within  the 
body  of  an  "Rpglish  county. 
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ordinary  oonrts  of  that  state  itself.  If  and  so  far  as  it 
affeots  a  subject  of  the  same  state,  it  may  be,  and  in 
England  it  is,  examinable  by  the  couris  in  their  ordinary 
jnrisdiotion.  In  most  Continental  oountries,  however,  if 
not  in  all,  the  remedy  for  such  acts  must  be  sought  before 
a  special  tribunal  (in  France  the  Conseil  d'Etat:  the 
preliminary  question  whether  the  ordinary  court  or  the 
Conseil  d'Etat  has  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  the  Tribunal 
des  Conflits,  a  peculiar  and  composite  court)  {p). 


2. — Judicial  Acts. 

Judicial  Next  as  to  judicial  acts.  The  rule  is  that  "  no  action 
will  lie  against  a  judge  for  any  acts  done  or  words  spoken 
in  his  judicial  capacity  in  a  court  of  justice"  (g).  And  the 
exemption  is  not  confined  to  judges  of  superior  courts.  It 
is  founded  on  the  necessity  of  judges  being  independent  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office,  a  recuson  which  applies  equally 
to  all  judicial  proceedings.  But  in  order  to  establish  the 
exemption  as  regards  proceedings  in  an  inferior  court,  the 
judge  must  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  wrong- 
doing some  matter  was  before  him  in  which  he  had 
jurisdiction  (whereas  in  the  case  of  a  superior  court  it  is 
for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  want  of  jurisdiction) ;  and  the 
act  complained  of  must  be  of  a  kind  which  he  had  power 
to  do  as  judge  in  that  matter. 

Thus  a  revising  barrister  has  power  by  statute  (r)  **  to 
order  any  person  to  be  removed  from  his  court  who  shall 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  court,  or  refuse  to  obey  his 

{p)  Law  of  May  24,  1872.    Bnt  {q)  Seott  y.  StamJMd  (1868)  L. 

the  prinoiple  is  andent,  and  the  B.  3  Ex.  220,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  165, 
old  law  is  etill  oited  on  yariouB  whidi  oonfirmuB  and  anma  ap  the 
points.  effect  of  many  pteTions  decisions. 

(r)  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  16. 
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lawful  orders  in  respeot  of  the  same  " :  but  it  is  an  action- 
able trespass  if  under  colour  of  this  power  he  causes  a 
person  to  be  removed  from  the  court,  not  because  that 
person  is  then  and  there  making  a  disturbance,  but  because 
in  the  revising  barrister's  opinion  he  improperly  suppressed 
facts  within  his  knowledge  at  the  holding  of  a  former 
court  («).  The  like  law  holds  if  a  county  court  judge 
commits  a  party  without  jurisdiction,  and  being  informed 
of  the  facts  which  show  that  he  has  no  jurisdiction  {t) ; 
though  an  inferior  judge  is  not  liable  for  an  act  which  on 
the  facts  apparent  to  him  at  the  time  was  within  his 
jurisdiction,  but  by  reason  of  facts  not  then  shown  was  in 
truth  outside  it  {u). 

A  judge  is  not  liable  in  trespass  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  of  the  defect ; 
and  it  lies  on  the  plaintiff,  in  every  such  case,  to  prove  that 
fact  (x).  And  the  conclusion  formed  by  a  judge,  acting 
judicially  and  in  good  faith,  on  a  matter  of  fact  which  it 
is  within  his  jurisdiction  to  determine,  cannot  be  disputed 
in  an  action  against  him  for  anything  judicially  done  by 
him  in  the  same  cause  upon  the  footing  of  that  con- 
clusion (y). 

Allegations  that  the  act  complaLaed  of  was  done  "  mali- 
ciously and  corruptiy,"  that  words  were  spoken  "  falsely 
and  maliciously,"  or  the  like,  will  not  serve  to  make  an 
action  of  this  kind  maintainable  against  a  judge  either  of 
a  superior  (s)  or  of  an  inferior  (a)  court. 


(«)  WiUis  y.  MaelaehUm  (1876)  1 
Ex.  D.  376,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  689. 

(0  Eould^  T.  Smith  (1860)  14 
Q.  B.  841,  19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  170. 

(u)  Lowth&r  T.  Earl  of  Badnor 
(1806)  8  East  113,  118. 

(x)  Colder  y.  EaVcei  (1839)  3 
Hoo.  P.  C.  28,  78. 

(y)  Ktmp   y.    NeviUe   (1861)   10 


0.  B.  N.  8.  623,  31  L.  J.  C.  P. 
168  (an  action  against  the  Vioe- 
ChanceUor  of  the  Uniyersltj  of 
Cambridge),  and  anthoiitiea  tiiere 
dted. 

(z)  Fray  y.  Blaehhum  (1862)  3 
B.  &  8.  676. 

(a)  Seoit  y.  Stantfield  (1868)  L. 
R.  3  Ex.  220,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  166. 
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liability 

lijBtatate 

inspeoial 


Judicial 
acta  of 
persons 
not 
judges. 


There  are  two  oases  in  which  by  statute  an  action  does 
or  did  lie  against  a  judge  for  misoondnct  in  his  office, 
namely,  if  he  refuses  to  grant  a  writ  of  hdbew  corpus  in 
vacation  time(i)9  and  if  he  refused  to  seal  a  bill  of 
exceptions  (c). 

The  rule  of  immunity  for  judicial  acts  is  applied  not 
only  to  judges  of  the  ordinary  civil  tribunab,  but  to 
members  of  naval  and  military  courts-martial  or  courts  of 
inquiry  constituted  in  accordance  with  military  law  and 
usage  {d).  It  is  also  applied  to  a  limited  extent  to  arbi- 
trators, and  to  any  person  who  is  in  a  position  like  an 
arbitrator's,  as  having  been  chosen  by  the  agreement  of 
parties  to  decide  a  matter  that  is  or  may  be  in  difiEerence 
between  them.  Such  a  person,  if  he  acts  honestly,  is  not 
liable  for  errors  in  judgment  {e).  He  would  be  liable  for 
a  corrupt  or  partisan  exercise  of  his  office ;  but  if  he  really 
does  use  a  judicial  discretion,  the  rightness  or  competence 
of  his  judgment  cannot  be  brought  into  question  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  personally  liable. 

The  doctrine  of  our  courts  on  this  subject  appears  to  be 
fully  and  uniformly  accepted  in  the  United  States  (/). 


{b)  31  Gar.  II.  c.  2,  b.  9. 

\e)  13  Edw.  I.  (Qtat.  Westm.  2) 
c.  31,  of.  Blackstone,  iii.  372. 

(d)  This  may  be  coUected  from 
such  authorities  as  Bawkim  y. 
Lord  Rokehy  (1875)  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 
744,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  8  ;  Dawkint 
T.  Frince  Edward  of  8axe  Weimar 
(1876)  1  Q.  B.  D.  499,  46  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  667,  whioh  however  go  to 
some  extent  on  the  doctrine  of 
'*  privilege  communications,  *  *  a 
doctrine  wider  in  one  sense,  and 
more  special  in  another  sense,  than 
the  rule  now  in  question.  Partly, 
also,  thej  deal  with  acts  of  autho- 


rity not  of  a  judicial  kind,  which 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 

(e)  Fappa  t.  Mote  (1872)  Ex.  Ch. 
L.  R.  7  C.  P.  626,  41  L.  J.  C.  P. 
187  (broker  authorized  by  sale  note 
to  decide  on  quality  of  goods) ; 
Tharsia  Sulphur  Co,  v.  Loftu9  (1872) 
L.  R.  8  C.  P.  1,  42  L.  J.  C.  P.  6 
(average  adjuster  nominated  to 
ascertain  proportion  of  loss  as  be- 
tween ship  and  cargo) ;  Steventon  v. 
JFation  (1879)  4  C.  P.  D.  148,  48 
L.  J.  G.  P.  318  (architect  nomi- 
nated to  certify  what  was  due  to 
contractor). 

(/)  Cooley  on  Torts,  Oh.  14. 
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3, — Executive  Acts. 

As  to  exeoutive  acts  of  public  officers,  no  legal  wrong  Exeou- 
can  be  done  by  the  regular  enforcement  of  any  sentence  or  ^®  ^ 
process  of  law,  nor  by  the  necessary  use  of  force  for  pre- 
serving the  peace.  It  will  be  observed  that  private  persons 
are  in  many  cases  entitled,  and  in  some  bound,  to  give  aid 
and  assistance,  or  to  act  by  themselves,  in  executing  the 
law;  and  in  so  doing  they  are  similarly  protected (^). 
Were  not  this  the  rule,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  could  not 
be  enforced  at  all.  But  a  public  officer  may  err  by  going 
beyond  his  authority  in  various  ways.  When  this  happens 
(and  such  cases  are  not  uncommon),  there  are  distinctions 
to  be  observed.  The  principle  which  runs  through  both 
common  law  and  legislation  in  the  matter  is  that  an  officer 
is  not  protected  from  the  ordinary  consequence  of  unwar- 
ranted acts  which  it  rested  with  himself  to  avoid,  such  as 
using  needless  violence  to  secure  a  prisoner;  but  he  is 
protected  if  he  has  only  acted  in  a  manner  in  itself 
reasonable,  and  in  execution  of  an  apparently  regular 
warrant  or  order  which  on  the  face  of  it  he  was  bound  to 
obey  {h).  This  applies  only  to  irregularity  in  the  process 
of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  alleged  cause. 
Where  an  order  is  issued  by  a  court  which  has  no  juris- 
diction at  all  in  the  subject-matter,  so  that  the  proceedings 
are,  as  it  is  said,  ^^  coram  non  judioe,"  the  exemption 
ceases  {%).  A  constable  or  officer  acting  under  a  justice's 
warrant  is,  however,  specially  protected  by  statute,  not- 
withstanding any  defect  of  jurisdiction,  if  he  produces 

{g)  The  details  of  this  Bubjeot  same  way  in  the  United  States, 

belong  to  oiriminal  law.  Gooley  on  Torts,  459—462. 

(A)  Mayor  of  London  t.  Cox  {IH67)  (i)  The  case  of  The  Marthahea, 

L.  B.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  269  (in  opinion  10  Co.  Bep.  76  a ;  Clark  y.  Wood* 

of  judges,   per  Willes  J.).    The  (1848)  2  Ex.  395,  17  L.  J.  M.  C. 

law  seems  to  be  understood  in  the  189. 
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the  warrant  on  demand  (k).  Many  partioalar  Btatutes 
contain  provisions  whioh  give  a  qualified  protection  to 
persons  acting  under  the  statute,  by  requiring  notice  of 
action  to  be  given,  or  the  action  to  be  brought  within  a 
limited  time,  or  both.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  attempt  a  collection  of  such  provisions,  which  are 
important,  and  sometimes  intelligible,  only  in  connexion 
with  the  special  branches  of  public  law  in  which  they 
occur  (/). 

As  to  a  mere  mistake  of  fact,  such  as  arresting  the  body 
or  taking  the  goods  of  the  wrong  person,  an  officer  of  the 
law  is  not  excused  in  such  a  case.  He  must  lay  hands  on 
the  right  person  or  property  at  his  peril,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  on  the  principle  of  estoppel,  where  he  is  misled 
by  the  party's  own  act  (m). 

Acts  done  by  naval  and  military  officers  in  the  execution 
or  intended  execution  of  their  duty,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  the  service  and  preservation  of  discipline,  fall 
to  some  extent  under  this  head.  The  justification  of  a 
superior  officer  as  regards  a  subordinate  partly  depends  on 
the  consent  implied  (or  indeed  expressed)  in  the  act  of  a 
man's  joining  the  service  that  he  will  abide  by  its  regula* 
tions  and  usages ;  partly  on  the  sanction  expressly  given 
to  imlitaiy  law  by  Btatutee.  There  is  very  great  weight  of 
opinion,  but  no  absolute  decision,  that  an  action  does  not 
lie  in  a  civil  court  for  bringing  an  alleged  offender  against 


{k)  24  Geo.  n.  c.  44,  b.  6.  (Ac- 
tion lies  only  if  a  demand  in 
-writing  for  peroaal  and  oopj  of 
the  warrant  is  refused  or  neglected 
for  six  days.) 

(/)  Gf.  Dicey  on  Parties,  430. 
Sect.  170  of  the  Army  Act,  1881, 
will  serve  as  a  recent  specimen. 
Gf.  the  Indian  Gode  of  Givil  Pro- 


cedure (Act  XIY.  1882),  s.  424. 

(m)  See  Okutpooh  v.  Young  (1829) 
9  B.  &  G.  696 ;  JBahns  t.  Sutton 
Ex.  Gh.  (1833)  9  Bing.  471 ;  Dun- 
tton  V.  Pai6r»on  (1867)  2  G.  B.  N.  S. 
495,  26  L.  J.  G.  P.  267 ;  and  other 
authorities  collected  in  Fisher*s 
Digest,  ed.  Mews,  sub.  tit.  Sheriff. 
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military  law  (being  a  person  subject  to  that  law)  before  a 
oourt-martial  without  probable  cause  (n).  How  far  the 
orders  of  a  superior  officer  justify  a  subordinate  who  obeys 
them  as  against  third  persons  has  neyer  been  fully  settled. 
But  the  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  subordinate  is 
in  the  like  position  with  an  officer  executing  an  apparently 
regular  dvil  process,  namely,  that  he  is  protected  if  he 
acts  under  orders  given  by  a  person  whom  he  is  generally 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  obey,  and  of  a  kind 
which  that  person  is  generally  authorized  to  give,  and  if 
the  particular  order  is  not  necessarily  or  manifestly 
unlawful  (o). 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  exemption  of  a  person  Of  other 
acting  under  the  orders  of  any  public  body  competent  in  ^thori- 
the  matter  in  hand.    An  action  does  not  lie  against  the  ^^' 
Serjeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  excluding 
a  member  from  the  House  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  itself;  this  being  a  matter  of  internal  disci- 
pline in  which  the  House  is  supreme  (p). 


The  principles  of  English  law  relating  to  the  protection  Indiaa 
of  judicial  officers  and  persons  acting  under  their  orders  xvill.  of 


I860. 


(n)  Johnstone  t.  Sutton  (1786-7) 
Ex.  Gh.  1  T.  B.  610,  648 ;  afBrmed 
in  H.  L.  ibid.  784, 1  Bro.  P.  0.  76 ; 
IB.B.267.  Th6£x.Cli.  thought 
the  action  did  not  lie,  but  the  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  judgment 
even,  if  it  did.  No  reasons  appear 
to  have  been  giyen  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

(o)  See  per  Willes  J.  in  ZW^A/y 

y.  Bell  (1866)  4  F.  &  F.  at  p.  790. 

,In  time  of  war  the  protection  may 

perhaps  be  more  eztensiye.    As  to 


criminal  responsibility  in  such  cases, 
cf .  Stephen,  Dig.  Or.  Law,  art.  202, 
Hist.  Or.  Law,  i.  2QP--206. 

{p)  BratUaugh  y.  Qoaaett  (1884) 
12  Q.  B.  D.  271,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
209.  As  to  the  limits  of  the  priyi- 
lege,  see  per  Stephen  J.  at  p.  283. 
As  to  the  power  of  a  colonial 
legialatiye  assembly  oyer  its  own 
members,  see  Barton  y.  Taylor  (J. 
0.  1886)  11  App.  Oa.  197,  b5  L.  J. 
P.  C.  1. 
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liave  in  British  India  been  declared  by  express  enaoiment 
(Act  XVni.  of  1850). 


4. — Quasi^jtulieial  Acts. 

Acts  of  Diyers  persons  and  bodies  are   called    upon,  in  the 

judioial  management  of  public  institutions  or  government  of  volun- 
tary  associations,  to  exercise  a  sort  of  conventional  jurisdic- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  inferior  courts  of  justice.  These 
quasi- judioial  functions  are  in  many  cases  created  or  con- 
firmed by  Parliament.  Such  are  the  powers  of  the  uni- 
versities over  their  officers  and  graduates,  and  of  colleges 
in  the  imiversities  over  their  fellows  and  scholars,  and  of 
the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  over  registered 
medical  practitioners  (q).  Often  the  authority  of  the  quasi- 
judicial  body  depends  on  an  instrument  of  foundation, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  binding  on  all  persons  who 
accept  benefits  under  it.  Such  are  the  oases  of  endowed 
schools  and  religious  congregations.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple appears  in  the  constitution  of  modem  incorporated 
companies,  and  even  of  private  partnerships.  Further,  a 
quasi-judicial  authority  may  exist  by  the  mere  convention 
of  a  number  of  persons  who  have  associated  themselves  for 
any  lawful  purpose,  and  have  entrusted  powers  of  manage- 
ment and  discipline  to  select  members.  The  committees 
of  most  clubs  have  by  the  rules  of  the  club  some  such 
authority,  or  at  any  rate  an  initiative  in  presenting  matters 
of  discipline  before  the  whole  body.  The  Inns  of  Court 
exhibit  a  curious  and  unique  example  of  great  power  and 
authority  exercised  by  voluntary  unincorporated  societies 

{q)QeeAllbuttY.GMeralOomeil,  43  Ch.  Diy.  366;  Fariridfft  ▼. 
^.  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Diy.  400;  Genial  Council,  ^c.  {IS90)  26  Q.  B. 
Zeeson  v.  General  Couneily  ^.  (1889)      Diy.  90,  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  475. 
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in  a  legally  anomalous  manner.  Their  powers  are  for 
some  purposes  quasi-judicialy  and  yet  they  are  not  subject 
to  any  ordinary  jurisdiction  (r) . 

The  general  rule  as  to  quasi-judicial  powers  of  this  class  Boles  of 
is  that  persons  exercising  them  are  protected  from  civil  justioe 
liability  if  they  observe  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  ^  ^^ 
also  the  particular  statutory  or  conventional  rules,  if  any,  ^  *Y» 
which  may  prescribe  their  course  of  action.     The  rules  of  obBerred. 
natural  justice  appear  to  mean,  for  this  purpose,  that  a  man 
is  not  to  be  removed  from  office  or  membership,  or  other- 
wise dealt  with  to  his  disadvantage,  without  having  fair 
and  sufficient  notice  of  what  is  alleged  against  him,  and  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence ;  and  that  the  decision, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  arrived  at  in  good  faith  with  aview 
to  the  common  interest  of  the  society  or  institution  con- 
cerned.   If  these  conditions  be  satisfied,  a  court  of  justice 
will  not  interfere,  not  even  if  it  thinks  the  decision  was  in 
fact  wrong  (a).    If  not,  the  act  complained  of  will  be 
declared  void,  and  the  person  affected  by  it  maintained  in 
his  rights  until  the  matter  has  been  properly  and  regularly 
dealt  with  (t).    These  principles  apply  to  the  expulsion  of 

(r)  See  Ifeate  y.  Denman  (1874)  Baird  t.    WelU  (1890)  44  Oh.  D. 

18  Eq.  127.  661,  59  L.  J.  Oh.  673. 

(*)  Inderwxeh  v.   Snell  (1860)   2  {t)  Fisher  y.  Keane  {IH7S)  11  Oh. 

Mac.  &  G.  216  (removal  of  a  direo-  D.  363,  49  L.  J.  Oh.  11  (a  club 

tor  of   a  company) ;   Datckins  t.  case,  no  notice  to  the  member) ; 

Antrobus  (1881)   17  Oh.  Div.  616  Labouchere  t.  Whamdiffe  (1879)  13 

(expulsion  of   a  member  from  a  Oh.  D.  346  (the  like,  no  suflScient 

oLub) ;  cf .  13  Oh.  D.  352 ;  Partridge  inquiry  or  notice  to  the  member, 

▼.  General  Councily  ^.,  note  {q)  last  calling  and  proceedings  of  general 

page,    although    no    notice    was  meeting  irregular) ;  i^Mrny.  J9mfi«^< 

given,  the  council  honestly  think-  (1870)  6  Oh.  489,  40  L.  J.  Oh.  452 

ing  they  had  no  option.    In  the  (minister  of  Baptist  chapel  under 

case  of  a  club  an  injunction  will  deed  of   settlement,  no  soffident 

be  granted  only  in  respect  of  the  notice  of  specific  charges  either  to 

member's  right  of  property,  there-  the  minister  or  in  calling  special 

fore  where  the  dub  is  proprietary  meeting), 
the  only  rtaiedy  is  in  damages: 
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Abflolnie 
diflcre- 
tionazy 
powon. 


a  partner  from  a  private  firm  where  a  power  of  expulsion 
is  oonf  erred  by  the  partnership  oontraot  (u). 

It  may  be,  however,  that  by  the  authoriiy  of  Parliament 
(or,  it  would  seem,  by  the  previous  agreement  of  the  party 
to  be  affected)  a  governing  or  administrative  body,  or  the 
majority  of  an  association,  has  power  to  remove  a  man 
from  office  or  the  like  without  anything  in  the  nature  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  without  showing  any  cause  at  all. 
Whether  a  particular  authority  is  judicial  or  absolute  must 
be  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  particular  instrument 
creating  it  (c). 


QofistiooB  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  question  whether  the 
dutyj^di-  duties  of  a  particular  office  be  quasi-judicial,  or  merely 
ministerial,  or  judicial  for  some  purposes  and  ministerial 
for  others.  It  seems  that  at  common  law  the  returning  or 
presiding  officer  at  a  parliamentary  or  other  election  has 
a  judicial  discretion,  and  does  not  commit  a  wrong  if  by  an 
honest  error  of  judgment  he  refuses  to  receive  a  vote  (a?) : 
but  now  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  such  officers 
are  under  absolute  statutory  duties  (y),  which  they  must 
perform  at  their  peril. 


cial  or 
nmuB- 
terial: 

Aahbyy, 
JThiU,  #(?. 


(m)  Slistet  T.  Daniel  (1863)  10 
Ha.  493;  Wood  r.  Wood  (1874) 
L.  B.  9  Ex.  190,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  190. 
Without  an  ezproBS  power  in  the 
articles  a  partner  cannot  be  ez- 
peUed  at  all. 

(9)  S,  ff.  Dean  v.  Bennett,  tupra  ; 
lUher  v.  Jackton,  '91,  2  Gh.  84, 
60  L.  J.  Gh.  482  (power  judicial) ; 
Hayman  ▼.  GovemoreofEughy  School 
(1874)  18  Eq.  28,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  834 
(power  absolute). 

(x)  Tozer  v.  Child  (1867)  Ex.  Oh. 
7  E.  &  B.  377,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  161, 
explaining  Aehby  t.    TTAt^,  Ld. 


Baym.  938,  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  G. ; 
and  see  the  special  report  of  Holt*s 
judgment  published  in  1837  and  re- 
ferred to  in  Ibzer  v.  Child,  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
America,  see  Gooley  on  Torts,  413, 
414. 

(y)  6  &  7  Vict.  0.  18,  s.  82.  As 
to  presiding  oifioers  under  The 
Ballot  Act,  1872,  Fiekering  y.  Jamee 
(1873)  L.  B.  8  G.  P.  489,  42  L.  J. 
G.  P.  217 ;  Aehere  y.  Eoward  (1886) 
16  Q.  B.  D.  739,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
273. 
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5. — Parental  and  quasi-parental  Authority. 

Thus  muoli  of  private  quasi-judicial  authority.    There  Authority 
are  also  several  kinds  of  authority  in  the  way  of  summaiy  andper- 
f  oroe  or  restraint  which  the  necessities  of  society  require  to  ^^*Ji,. 
be  exercised  by  private  persons.    And  such  persons  are 
protected  in  exercise  thereof,  if  they  act  with  good  faith 
and  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner.     Parental 
authority  (whether  in  the  hands  of  a  father  or  guardian, 
or  of  a  person  to  whom  it  is  delegated,  such  as  a  school- 
master) is  the  most  obvious  and  imiversal  instance  (2).    It 
is  needless  to  say  more  of  this  here,  except  that  modern 
civilization  has  considerably  diminished  the  latitude  of 
what  judges  or  juries  are  likely  to  think  reasonable  and 
moderate  correction  (a). 

Persons  having  the  lawful  custody  of  a  lunatic,  and  Of  ooa- 
those  acting  by  their  direction,  are  justified  in  using  such  lunatica, 
reasonable  and  moderate  restraint  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  *°' 
the  limatic  from  doing  mischief  to  himself  or  others,  or 
required,  according  to  competent  opinion,  as  part  of  his 
treatment.     This  may  be  regarded  as  a  quasi-paternal 
power;  but  I  conceive  the  person  entrusted  with  it  is 
bound  to  use  more  diligence  in  informing  himself  what 
treatment  is  proper  than  a  parent  is  bound  (I  mean,  can 
be  held  boimd  in  a  court  of  law)  to  use  in  studying  the 
best  method  of  education.     The  standard  must  be  more 
strict  as  medical  science  improves.    A  century  ago  lunatics 

(e)Black8tone,  i.452.  See  modem  as  a  husband  and  wife  cannot  in 

examples  coUected  in  Addison  on  any  case  sue  one  another  for  assault 

Torts,  6th  ed.  p.  145.  in  a  civil  court,  this  does  not  oon- 

(a)  The  ancient  right  of  a  hus-  oem  us.    As  to  imprisonment  of  a 

band  to  beat  his  wife  moderately  wife  by  a  husband,  Reg.  ▼.  Jackson, 

(F.  N.  B.  80  F.  239  A.)  was  dis-  '91, 1 Q.  B.  671,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  346, 

credited  by  Blaokstone  (i.  445]  and  0.  A. 
is  not  recognized  at  this  day ;  but 

P.  I 
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were  beaten,  confined  in  dark  rooms,  and  the  like.  Suoh 
treatment  could  not  be  justified  now,  though  then  it  would 
have  been  unjust  to  hold  the  keeper  oriminallj  or  oiyilly 
liable  for  not  having  more  than  the  current  wisdom  of 
experts.  In  the  case  of  a  drunken  man,  or  one  deprived 
of  self -control  by  a  fit  or  other  accident,  the  use  of  mode- 
rate restraint,  as  well  for  his  own  benefit  as  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  mischief  to  others,  may  in  the  same  way  be 
justified. 


6. — Authorities  of  Necessity. 

Of  the  The  master  of  a  merchant  ship  has  by  reason  of  necessity 

a  ship.  the  right  of  using  force  to  preserve  order  and  discipline 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  persons  and  property 
on  board.  Thus,  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  sailor  or  passenger  is  about  to  raise  a  mutiny,  he  may 
arrest  and  confine  him.  The  master  may  even  be  justified 
in  a  case  of  extreme  danger  in  inflicting  .punishment  with- 
out any  form  of  inquiry.  But  "  in  all  cases  which  will 
admit  of  the  delay  proper  for  inquiry,  due  inquiry  should 
precede  the  act  of  punishment;  and  ....  the  party 
charged  should  have  the  benefit  of  that  rule  of  universal 
justice,  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence"  (6).  In  fact, 
when  the  immediate  emergency  of  providing  for  the  safety 
and  discipline  of  the  ship  is  past,  the  master's  authority 
becomes  a  quasi-judicial  one.  ^  There  are  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  leader  of  a  party  on  land,  such  as 
an  Alpine  expedition,  might  be  justified  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  exercising  compulsion  to  assure  the  common  safety 

(b)  Lord  Stowell,  The  Agineourt  on  the  subject.  For  farther  refer- 
(1824)  l.Hagg.  271,  274.  This  encee  see  Maude  and  PoUock's 
judgment  is  the  dasaioal  authority      Merchant  Shipping,  4th  ed.  i.  127. 
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of  the  party.    But  such  a  case,  though  not  impossible,  is 
not  likely  to  oocur  for  decision. 


7. — Damage  incident  to  authorized  Jets, 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  cases  where  some  special  pamage 
relation  of  the  parties  justifies  or  excuses  the  intentional  dentaUy 
doing  of    things  which  otherwise  would  be  actionable  from  act 
wrongs.     We  now  come  to  another  and  in  some  respects  a  j^J^' 
more  interesting  and  difficult  category.    Damage  suffered 
in  consequence  of  an  act  done  by  another  person,  not  for 
that  intent,  but  for  some  other  purpose  of  his  own,  and  not 
in  itself  unlawful,  may  for  various  reasons  be  no  groimd  of 
action.    The  general  precept  of  law  is  commonly  stated  to 
be  "  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienimi  non  laedas."    If  this  were 
literally  and  universally  applicable,  a  man  would  act  at  his 
peril  whenever  and  wherever  he  acted  otherwise  than  as 
the  servant  of  the  law.    Such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
intolerable.    It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  build 
or  repair  a  wall,  unless  in  the  middle  of  an  uninhabited 
plain.    But  the  precept  is  understood  to  be  subject  to  large 
exceptions.     Its  real  use  is  to  warn  us  against  the  abuse  of 
the  more  popular  adage  that  '^  a  man  has  a  right  to  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  own"  (c),  which  errs  much  more 
dangerously  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  limits  to  what  a  man  may  do  with  his  own ; 
and  if  he  does  that  which  may  be  harmful  to  hiB  neighbour, 
it  is  his  business  to  keep  within  those  limits.  Neither  the 
Latin  nor  the  vernacular  maxim  will  help  us  much,  how- 
ever, to  know  where  the  line  is  drawn.  The  problems 
raised  by  the  apparent  opposition  of  the  two  principles 

(e)  Ot.  Gains  (D.  60, 17,  de  div.  reg.  55) :  **  NuUna  videtur  dolo  faoere, 
qui  Buo  lore  utittir." 

l2 
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must  be  dealt  with  each  on  its  own  footing.  We  say 
apparent ;  for  the  law  has  not  two  objects,  but  one,  that  is, 
to  secure  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  due  freedom  of  action.  In  its  most  general  form, 
therefore,  the  question  is,  where  does  the  sphere  of  a  man's 
proper  action  end,  and  aggression  on  the  sphere  of  his 
neighbour's  action  begin  P 

Damage         The  solution  is  least  difficult  for  the  lawyer  when  the 

from  exe*  ..         •         •  i*i^«  ••ir  • 

ontiono£  question  has  been  decided  m  principle  by  a  sovereign 
•°^^^  legislature.  Parliament  has  constantly  thought  fit  to 
direct  or  authorize  the  doing  of  things  which  but  for  that 
direction  and  authority  might  be  actionable  wrongs.  Now 
a  man  cannot  be  held  a  wrong-doer  in  a  court  of  law  for 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  direction  or  allowance  of  the 
supreme  legal  power  in  the  State.  In  other  words  "  no 
action  will  lie  for  doing  that  which  the  Legislature  has 
authorized,  if  it  be  done  without  negligence,  although  it 
does  occasion  damage  to  any  one."  The  meaning  of  the 
qualification  will  appear  immediately.  Subject  thereto, 
"  the  remedy  of  the  party  who  suffers  the  loss  is  confined 
to  recovering  such  compensation"  (if  any)  "  as  the  Legis- 
lature has  thought  fit  to  give  him"  (d).  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  question  whether  a  wrong  has  been  done,  there 
can  only  be  a  question  whether  the  special  power  which 
has  been  exercised  is  coupled,  by  the  same  authority  that 
created  it,  with  a  special  duty  to  make  compensation  for 
incidental  damage.  The  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
voluminous  and  discursive,  and  exhibit  notable  difiFerences 
of  opinion.      Those  differences,  however,  turn  chiefly  on 

{d)  Lord  Blaokburn,   Geddit   y.  7  App.  Ga.  at  p.  293 ;  Mertey  Docks 

Froprietor$  of  Bann  Jteservoir  (1878)  Trutteei  v.  Oibbt  (1864-6)  L,  R.  1 

3  App.  Ca.  at  p.  456;  Caledonian  H.  L.  at  p.  112. 
It.  Co.  V.  Walker' $  TruUeet  (1882) 
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the  application  of  admitted  principles  to  particular  facts, 
and  on  the  construction  of  particular  enactments.  Thus  it 
has  been  disputed  whether  the  compensation  given  by 
statute  to  persons  who  are  "  injuriously  affected"  by 
authorized  railway  works,  and  by  the  same  statutes  de- 
prived of  their  common-law  rights  of  action,  was  or  was 
not  co-extensive  with  the  rights  of  action  expressly  or  by 
implication  taken  away ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  though 
not  without  doubts  and  weighty  dissent,  that  in  some  cases 
a  party  who  has  suffered  material  loss  is  left  without  either 
ordinary  or  special  remedy  (e). 


Apart  from  the  question  of  statutory  compensation,  it  is  No  action 
settled  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  loss  or  incon-  avoidable 
venience  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  autho-     ™*^®' 
rized  thing  being  done  in  an  authorized  manner.    A  person 
dwelling  near  a  railway  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  by  locomotive 
engines  cannot  complain  of  the  noise  and  vibration  caused 
by  trains  passing  and  repassing  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
traffic,  however  unpleasant  he  may  find  it  (/) ;   nor  of 
damage  caused  by  the  escape  of  sparks  from  the  engines, 
if  the  company  has  used  due  caution  to  prevent  such  escape 
so  far  as  practicable  {g).      So,  where  a  corporation  is 


{e)  Hammertmiih  R.  Co.  v.  Brand 
(1869)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  171,  38  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  265. 

(/)  Mammernnith  S.  Co.  r.  Brand, 
'  last  note,  confirming  and  extending 
Bex  y,  Fease  (1832)  4  B.  &  Ad.  30, 
where  oertain  members  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
ling^n  Railway  Company-  were 
indicted  for  a  nuisance  to  persons 
nsing  a  high  road  near  and  parallel 
to  the  railway.  Lord  Bramwell 
must  hare  forgotten  this  authority 


when  he  said  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  Rex  y.  Peate  was  wrongly 
decided  (5  Q.  B.  D.  601). 

is)  Vaughan  y.  Taff  Vale  R.  Co. 
(1860)  Ex.  Ch.  5  H.  &  N.  679,  29 
L.  J.  Ex.  247.  See  below  in  Ch. 
XII.  So  of  noise  made  by  pumps 
in  the  authorized  sinking  of  a  shaft 
near  aman's  land  or  house:  JTism- 
«on  y.  Souihwark  and  VauxhaU  Water 
Co.,  *91,  2  Ch.  409,  60  L.  J.  Ch. 
630.    ^.  '  *-  l^ 


I 


I 
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empowered  to  make  a  river  navigable,  it  does  not  thereby 
become  bound  to  keep  the  bed  of  the  river  clear  beyond 
what  is  required  for  navigation,  though  an  incidental 
result  of  the  navigation  works  maybe  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  accumulation  of  silt  to  the  prejudice  of  riparian 
owners  (A). 


Care  and        But    in    Order   to  secure  this  immunity  the  powers 
Z^     oonferred  by  the  Legislature  must  be  exercised  without 

■  m 

SSb^"'"^  negligence,  or,  as  it  is  perhaps  better  expressed,  with 
oretionary  judgment  and  caution  (t).  For  damage  which  could  not 
have  been  avoided  by  any  reasonably  practicable  care  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  authorized  to  exercise  the  power, 
there  is  no  right  of  action.  But  they  must  not  do  needless 
harm;  and  if  they  do,  it  is  a  wrong  against  which  the 
ordinary  remedies  are  available.  If  an  authorized  railway 
comes  near  my  house,  and  disturbs  me  by  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  the  trains,  it  may  be  a  hardship  to  me,  but  it 
is  no  wrong.  For  the  railway  was  authorized  and  made 
in  order  that  trains  might  be  run  upon  it,  and  without 
noise  and  vibration  trains  cannot  be  run  at  all.  But  if  the 
company  makes  a  cutting,  for  example,  so  as  to  put  my 
house  in  danger  of  falling,  I  shall  have  my  action ;  for 
they  need  not  bring  down  my  house  to  make  their  cutting. 
They  can  provide  support  for  the  house,  or  otherwise 
conduct  their  works  more  carefully.    "  When  the  company 


(A)  CraekrUU  t.  Corporation  of 
Thetford  (1869)  L.  R.  4  0.  P.  629, 
88  L.  J.  C.  P.  353,  decided  partly 
on  the  gfround  that  the  ooiporation 
were  not  eren  entitled  to  enter  on 
land  whidh  did  not  belong  to  them 
to  remove  weeds,  &c.,  for  any  pur- 
poees  beyond  those  of  the  nayiga- 
tion.  A  rather  similar  case,  but 
decided  the  other  way  in  the  last 


resort  on  the  oonstmotion  of  the 
particxdar  statute  there  in  question, 
is  Geddia  y.  Froprietora  of  Bann 
MuervoWf  3  App.  Ca.  430.  Craek- 
nelVa  ease  seems  just  on  the  line ; 
op.  JBUcoo  V.  &,  E,  R.  Co.  below. 

(f)  Per  Lord  Truro,  Z.  #  N.  W. 
E.  Co.  T.  Eradlep  (1861)  8  Mao.  & 
G.  at  p.  341. 
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can  oonstruct  its  works  without  injury  to  private  rights, 
it  is  in  general  bound  to  do  so ''  (k).  Hence  there  is  a 
material  distinction  between  cases  where  the  Legislature 
^^  directs  that  a  thing  shall  at  all  events  be  done  "  (/),  and 
those  where  it  only  gives  a  discretionary  power  with  choice 
of  times  and  places.  Where  a  discretion  is  given,  it  must 
be  exercised  with  regard  to  the  common  rights  of  others. 
A  public  body  which  is  by  statute  empowered  to  set  up 
hospitals  within  a  certain  area,  but  not  empowered  to  set 
up  a  hospital  on  any  specified  site,  or  required  to  set  up 
any  hospital  at  all,  is  not  protected  from  liability  if  a 
hospital  established  under  this  power  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbours  (m).  And  even  where  a  particular  thing  is 
required  to  be  done,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  person 
who  has  to  do  it  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
creating  a  nuisance  (n).  A  railway  company  is  authorized 
to  acquire  land  within  specified  limits,  and  on  any  part  of 
that  land  to  erect  workshops.  This  does  not  justify  the 
company,  as  against  a  particular  householder,  in  building 
workshops  so  situated  (though  within  the  authorized  limits) 
that  the  smoke  from  them  is  a  nuisance  to  him  in  the  occu- 
pation of  his  house  (o).  But  a  statutory  power  to  cany 
cattle  by  railway,  and  provide  station  yards  and  other 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  cattle  and  other  things  to  be 
carried  (without  specification  of  particular  places  or  times) 
is  incidental  to  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  railway 
was  authorized,  and  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  as  a  cattle 
yard  under  this  power,  though  such  as  would  be  a  nuisance 

{k)  SUeoe  T.  G.  JS.  £.  Co.  (1873)  221,  47  L.  J.  Gh.  634. 
16  Eq.  636.  (o)  Rajmohun  Bote  v.  East  India 

(Q  6  App.  Ga.  203.  R.  Co.  (High  Court,  Calcutta),  10 

(m)  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Ben.  L.  B.  241.     Qu.  whether  thia 

▼.  Mill  (1881)  6  App.  Ca.  193.  be  ooxunstent  with  the  oaae  next 

(ff)  Attomey'Omsrat  y.  OasUght  dted. 
and  Coke  Co.  (1877)  7  Ch.  D.  217, 
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at  common  law,  does  not  give  any  right  of  action  to  adjoin- 
ing ocoupien  {p).  Such  a  case  falls  within  the  principle 
not  of  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  v.  Hilly  but  of  Rex 
V.  Pease. 

A  gas  company  was  authorized  by  statute  to  have  its 
pipes  laid  under  certain  streets,  and  was  required  to  supply 
gas  to  the  inhabitants.  The  vestry,  being  charged  by 
statute  with  the  repair  of  the  streets,  but  not  required 
or  authorized  to  use  any  special  means,  used  steam  rollers 
of  such  weight  that  the  company's  pipes  were  often 
broken  or  injured  by  the  resulting  pressure  through  the 
soil.  It  was  held  that,  even  if  the  use  of  such  rollers  was 
in  itself  the  best  way  of  repairing  the  streets  in  the  interest 
of  the  ratepayers  and  the  public,  the  act  of  the  vestry  was 
wrongful  as  against  the  gas  company,  and  was  properly 
restrained  by  injunction  {q). 

^^  An  Act  of  Parliament  may  authorize  a  nuisance,  and 
if  it  does  so,  then  the  nuisance  which  it  authorizes  may  be 
lawfully  committed.  But  the  authority  given  by  the  Act 
may  be  an  authority  which  falls  short  of  authorizing  a 
nuisance.  It  may  be  an  authority  to  do  certain  works 
provided  that  they  can  be  done  without  causing  a  nuisance, 
and  whether  the  authority  falls  within  that  category  is 
again  a  question  of  construction.  Again  the  authority 
given  by  Parliament  may  be  to  carry  out  the  works  with- 
out a  nuisance,  if  they  can  be  so  carried  out,  but  in  the 
last  resort  to  authorize  a  nuisance  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  "  (r). 

{p)  London  and  Brighton  JR.  Co,  414.    The  Court  also  relied,  bat 

T.  Truman  (1886)  11  App.  Ca.  45,  only  by  way  of  confirmation,  ou 

65  L.  J.  Ch.  364,  reversing  the  certain  Bpocial  Acts  dealing  with 

decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  29  the  relations  between  the  vestry 

Ch.  Div.  89.  and  the  company.    8ee  16  Q.  B.  D. 

(q)  Oat  Light  and  Coke  Co,  v.  at  p.  6. 
Vettry  of  St,  Mary  AbbotV»  (1886)  (r)  Bowen  L.  J.,  29  Ch.  D.  at 

16  Q.  B.  DIt.  1,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  p.  108. 
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An  authority  accompanied  by  compulsory  powers,  or  to 
be  exercised  concurrently  with  authorities  ejusdern  genem 
which  are  so  accompanied,  will,  it  seems,  be  generally 
treated  as  absolute ;  but  no  single  test  can  be  assigned  as 
decisive  («). 


8. — Inevitable  Accident 

In  the  cases  we  have  just  been  considering  the  act  by  ineyitaUe 
which  the  damage  is  caused  has  been  specially  authorized,  resultmg 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  class  of  cases  which  differ  from  ^™J^^* 
these  in  that  the  act  is  not  specially  authorized,  but  is 
simply  an  act  which,  in  itself,  a  man  may  lawfully  do 
then  and  there ;  or  (it  is  perhaps  better  to  say)  which  he 
may  do  without  breaking  any  positive  law.     We  shall 
assume  from  the  first  that  there  is  no  want  of  reasonable 
care  on  the  actor's  part.     For  it  is  undoubted  that  if  by 
failure  in  due  care  I  cause  harm  to  another,  however  inno- 
cent my  intention,  I  am  liable.     This  has  already  been 
noted  in  a  general  way  {t).    No  less  is  it  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  am  not  answerable  for  mere  omission  to 
do  anything  which  it  was  not  my  specific  duty  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  the  very  fact  of  an  accident  happeniug  is 
commonly  some  evidence,  and  may  be  cogent  evidence, 
of  want  of  due  care.  But  that  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
there  remain  many  cases  in  which  accidents  do  happen 
notwithstanding  that  all  reasonable  and  practicable  care  is 
used.  Even  the  "consummate  care"  of  an  expert  using 
special  precaution  in  a  matter  of  special  risk  or  import- 
ance is  not  always  successful.  Slight  negligence  may  be 
divided  by  a  very  fine  line  from  unsuccessful  diligence. 
But  the  distinction  is  real,  and  we  have  here  to  do  only 

(«)  See   especially  Lord  Black-      Brighton  B.  Co.  y.  Truman. 
bum'B    opinion    in    London    and         {t)  P.  32,  above. 
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with  the  olaas  of  oases  where  the  f aots  are  so  given  or 
determined  as  to  exclude  any  negligence  whatever. 

ConditionB  The  question,  then,  is  reduoed  to  this,  whether  an  action 
Lqiujy.  U^B  against  me  for  harm  resulting  by  inevitable  accident 
from  an  act  lawful  in  itself,  and  done  by  me  in  a  reason- 
able and  careful  manner.  Inevitable  accident  is  not  a 
verbally  accurate  term,  but  can  hardly  mislead ;  it  does 
not  mean  absolutely  inevitable  (for,  by  the  supposition,  I 
was  not  bound  to  act  at  all),  but  it  means  not  avoidable 
by  any  such  precaution  as  a  reasonable  man,  doing  such 
an  act  then  and  there,  could  be  expected  to  take.  In  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  an 
accident  such  as  the  defendant  could  not  have  avoided 
by  use  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  care  necessary  to  the 
exigency,  and  in  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

On  prin-  It  may  seem  to  modem  readers  that  only  one  solution 
^dent  of  the  problem  thus  stated  is  possible,  or  rather  that  there 
SwJ^  is  no  problem  at  all  (w).  No  reason  is  apparent  for  not 
accepting  inevitable  accident  as  an  excuse.  It  is  true  that 
we  may  suppose  the  point  not  to  have  been  considered  at 
aU  in  an  archaic  stage  of  law,  when  legal  redress  was  but 
a  mitigation  of  the  first  impulse  of  private  revenge.  But 
private  revenge  has  disappeared  from  our  modem  law; 
moreover  we  do  not  nowadays  expect  a  reasonable  man  to 
be  angry  without  inquiry.  He  will  not  assume,  in  a  case 
admitting  of  doubt,  that  his  neighbour  harmed  him  by 
design  or  negligence.  And  one  cannot  see  why  a  man  is 
to  be  made  an  insurer  of  his  neighbour  against  harm  which 

(t«)  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  Tiew      266,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  174 ;  Soime$  y. 
of  modem  juries ;  see  Ntcholt  y.      Mather,  L.  B.  10  Ex.  at  p.  262. 
Marsland  (1876)  L.  B.  10  Ex.  at  p. 
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(by  our  hypothesis)  is  no  fault  of  his  own.  For  the  doing 
of  a  thing  lawful  in  itself  with  due  care  and  caution 
cannot  be  deemed  any  fault.  If  the  stick  which  I  hold  in 
zny  hand,  and  am  using  in  a  reasonable  manner  and  with 
reasonable  care,  hurts  my  neighbour  by  pure  aoddent,  it 
is  not  apparent  why  I  shoidd  be  liable  more  than  if  the 
stick  had  been  in  another  man's  hand  (v).  If  we  go  far 
back  enough,  indeed,  we  shall  find  a  time  and  an  order  of 
ideas  in  which  the  thing  itself  that  does  damage  is  pri- 
marily liable,  so  to  speak,  and  through  the  thing  its  owner 
is  made  answerable.  That  order  of  ideas  was  preserved  in 
the  noxal  actions  of  Boman  law,  and  in  our  own  criminal 
law  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  offending  object  which  had 
moved,  as  it  was  said,  to  a  man's  death,  under  the  name  of 
deodand.  But  this  is  matter  of  history,  not  of  modem 
legal  policy.  So  much  we  may  concede,  that  when  a 
man's  act  is  the  apparent  cause  of  mischief,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  him  to  show  that  the  consequence  was  not  one 
which  by  due  diligence  he  could  have  prevented  (x).  But 
so  does  (and  must)  the  burden  of  proving  matter  of  justifi- 
cation or  excuse  fall  in  every  case  on  the  person  taking 
advantage  of  it.  If  he  were  not,  on  the  first  impression  of 
the  facts,  a  wrong-doer,  the  justification  or  excuse  woidd 
not  be  needed. 


(9)  Trespass  for  assault  by  strik- 
iug  the  plaintiff  with  a  stick 
thrown  by  the  defendant.  Flea, 
not  gn^ty.  The  jury  were  di- 
rected that,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence for  what  purpose  the  de- 
fendant threw  the  stick,  they 
might  conclude  it  was  for  a  proper 
purpose,  and  the  striking  the 
plaintiff  was  a  mere  accident  for 
which  the  defendant  was  not 
answerable:    AJderaon  y.    Waistell 


(1844)  1  G.  &  E.  358  (before  BoUe 
B.).  This,  if  it  could  be  accepted, 
would  prove  more  than  is  here 
contended  for.  But  it  is  evidently 
a  rough  and  ready  summing-np 
g^ven  without  reference  to  the 
books. 

(x)  Shaw  G.  J.  would  not  con- 
cede even  this  in  the  leading  Mas- 
sachusetts case  of  Brwm  ▼.  Kendall, 
6  Gush,  at  p.  297. 
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Apparent  "We  believe  that  our  modem  law  supports  the  view  now 
of  autho-  indicated  as  the  rational  one,  that  inevitable  acddent  is  not 
a  ground  of  liability.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  appear- 
ance of  authority  in  the  older  books  for  the  contrary  pro- 
position that  a  man  must  answer  for  all  direct  consequences 
of  his  voluntary  acts  at  any  rate,  or  as  Judge  0,  W. 
Holmes  {y)  has  put  it ''  acts  at  his  peril."  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  early  G-ermanic  law  (2),  and  such  was  the 
,™ent  opWon  of  l.gli=k  Uwy™  ^ffl  the  begWng  of 
this  century,  if  not  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
seen  on  careful  examination  that  no  actual  decision  goes 
the  length  of  the  dicta  which  embody  this  opinion.  In 
almost  every  case  the  real  question  turns  out  to  be  of  the 
form  of  action  or  pleading.  Moreover,  there  is  no  such 
doctrine  in  Roman  or  modem  Continental  jurispru- 
dence {a) ;  and  this,  although  for  us  not  conclusive  or 
even  authoritative,  is  worth  considering  whenever  our  own 
authorities  admit  of  doubt  on  a  point  of  general  principle. 
And,  what  is  more  important  for  our  purpose,  the  point 
has  been  decided  in  the  sense  here  contended  for  by  Courts 


(y)  See  on  the  whole  of  this 
matter  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  chap- 
ter on  ''Trespass  and  Neg^ligence." 

(c)  Heasler,  Inst,  des  deutschen 
Privatrechts,  ii.  263;  LI.  Hen. 
Primi,  o.  88  {  6,  90  §  11 ;  seep.  129, 
below. 

(a)  **  Inpunitus  est  qui  sine  culpa 
et  dolo  malo  casu  quodam  damnum 
committit."  Gai.  3.  211.  Paulus 
indeed  sajs  (D.  9.  2,  ad  legem 
Aquiliam,  46,  §  4),  ''  Si  defendendi 
mei  causa  lapidem  in  adversarium 
misero,  sed  non  eum  sed  piae- 
tereuntem  percussero,  tenebor  lege 
Aquilia;  ilium  enim  solum  qui 
vim  inf  ert  f  erire  conceditur.  *  *    But 


various  explanations  of  this  are 
possible.  Perhaps  it  shows  what 
kind  of  cases  are  referred  to  by  the 
otherwise  unexplained  dictum  of 
TJlpian  in  the  preceding  fragment, 
<*  in  lege  Aquilia  et  levissima  culpa 
venit."  Paulus  himself  says  there 
is  no  iniuria  ii  the  master  of  a 
slave,  meaning  to  strike  the  slave, 
acddentallj  strikes  a  free  man: 
D.  47.  10,  de  iniuriis,  4.  Accord- 
ing to  the  current  English  theory 
of  the  16th — 18th  centuries  an 
action  on  the  case  would  not  lie  on 
such  facts,  but  trespass  vi  et  armit 
would. 
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of  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States.    To  these 
decisions  we  shall  first  call  attention. 

In  The  Nitro^glycerine  Case  (b)  the  defendants,  a  firm  of  American 

,  ,        dedsioziB: 

carriers,  received  a  wooden  case  at  New  York  to  be  carried  Th4  NUro- 
to  CflJifomia.  "  There  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  cal-  c^T*^ 
culated  to  awaken  any  suspicion  as  to  its  contents,"  and  in 
fact  nothing  was  said  or  asked  on  that  score.  On  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  it  was  found  that  the  contents  (which 
"had  the  appearance  of  sweet  oil")  were  leaking.  The 
case  was  then,  according  to  the  regular  course  of  business, 
taken  to  the  defendants'  offices  (which  they  rented  from 
the  plaintiff)  for  examination.  A  servant  of  the  defen- 
dants proceeded  to  open  the  case  with  a  mallet  and  chisel. 
The  contents,  being  in  fact  nitro-glycerine,  exploded. 
All  the  persons  present  were  killed,  and  much  property 
destroyed  and  the  building  damaged.  The  action  was 
brought  by  the  landlord  for  this  last-mentioned  damage, 
including  that  suffered  by  parts  of  the  building  let  to 
other  tenants  as  well  as  by  the  offices  of  the  defendants. 
Nitro-glycerine  had  not  then  (namely,  in  1866)  become  a 
generally  known  article  of  commerce,  nor  were  its  pro- 
perties well  known.  It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  the 
defendants  had  not,  nor  had  any  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  handling  the  case,  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge  of 
its  dangerous  character,  and  that  the  case  had  been  dealt 
with  "  in  the  same  way  that  other  cases  of  similar  appear- 
ance were  usually  received  and  handled,  and  in  the  mode 
that  men  of  prudence  engaged  in  the  same  business  would 
have  handled  cases  having  a  similar  appearance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  when  ignorant  of  their  con^ 
tents."    The  defendants  admitted  their  liability  as  for 

(*)  16  Wall.  524  (1872). 
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waste  as  to  the  premises  occupied  by  them  (which  in  f6U)t 
they  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident),  but 
disputed  it  as  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

I>ocfcriiie        The  Circuit  Court  held  the  defendants  were  not  further 

TOeme        liable  than  they  had  admitted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 

liaMity^^  the  United  States  aflBrmed  the  judgment.    It  was  held 

dT'tS^'     ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  place  the  defendants  were  not  bound  to 

result  of     know,  in  the  absence  of  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion, 

without      the  contents  of  packages  offered  them  for  carriage :  and 

2^^^        next,  that  without  such  knowledge  in  fact  and  without 

negligence  they  were  not  liable  for  damage  caused  by  the 

accident  (c),     "  No  one  is  responsible  for  injuries  resulting 

from  unavoidable  accident,  whilst  engaged  in  a  lawful 

business The   measure  of   care   against  accident 

which  one  must  take  to  avoid  responsibility  is  that  which 
a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  and  caution  would  use  if  his 
own  interests  were  to  be  affected  and  the  whole  risk  were 
his  own." 

Sroum  V.  The  Court  proceeded  to  cite  with  approval  the  case  of 
(Massa-  Brotcn  V.  Kendall  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
0  uaettB).    g^^j^  ^^y    There  the  plaintiff's  and  the  defendant's  dogs 

were  fighting :  the  defendant  was  beating  them  in  order 
to  separate  them,  and  the  plaintiff  looking  on.  ''  The 
defendant  retreated  backwards  from  before  the  dogs,  strik- 
ing them  as  he  retreated ;  and  as  he  approached  the  plain- 
tiff, with  his  back  towards  him,  in  raising  his  stick  over 
his  shoulder  in  order  to  strike  the  dogs,  he  accidentally  hit 
the  plaintiff  in  the  eye,  inflicting  upon  hiTn  a  severe  in- 

* 

{e)  The  plaintiff's  proper  remedy  its  nature.    See  Zi/ell  y.  Oan^a  Dai 

would  have  been  against  the  con-  (1875)  Indian  Law  Bep.  1  All.  60. 

signorwho  despatched  the  explosive  (d)  6  Cuah.  292  (1860). 
without  informing  the  oaniers  of 
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jniy."  The  action  was  trespasB  for  assault  and  batteiy. 
It  was  held  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  in  itself  ^^  was  a 
lawful  and  proper  act  which  he  might  do  by  proper  and 
safe  means;"  and  that  if  ^^in  doing  this  act,  using  due 
care  and  all  proper  precautions  necessary  to  the  exigency 
of  the  ease  to  avoid  hurt  to  others,  in  raising  his  stick  for 
that  purpose,  he  accidentally  hit  the  plaintiff  in  the  eye  and 
wounded  him,  this  was  the  result  of  pure  accident,  or  was 
involuntary  and  unavoidable  (e),  and  therefore  the  action 
woidd  not  lie."  All  that  could  be  required  of  the  defen- 
dant was  ^'  the  exercise  of  due  care  adapted  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case."  The  rule  in  its  general  form  was  thus  ex- 
pressed: "If,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  act,  a  casualty 
purely  accidental  arises,  no  action  can  be  supported  for  an 
injury  arising  therefrom." 

There  have  been  like  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Other 
New  York  (/)  and  Connecticut.    And  these  rulings  ap-  cases: 
pear  to  be  accepted  as  good  law  throughout  the  United  ^^^j^ 
States  ((/).    The  general  agreement  of  American  authority  ^<^  ▼• 
and  opinion  is  disturbed,  indeed,  by  one  modem  case  in  the  (N.  x.). 
Court  of  Appeal  of  New  York,  that  of  CaBtle  v.  Duryee  (A). 
But  the  conflicting  element  is  not  in  the  decision  itself, 
nor  in  anything  necessary  to  it.    The  defendant  was  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  militia,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  cause  of  action  were  firing  blank  cartridge 
under  his  immediate  orders  in  the  course  of  a  review. 
The  plaintiff  was  one  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  firing  line  and  about  350  feet  from  it. 


(9)  The  cona«qu$ne«  was  inyolim-  (/)  Harvey  ▼.  Dunlapy  Lalor  193, 

tary  or  raiher  unintended,  thongh  dted  16  Wall.  639 ;  Morris  y.  Flatty 

the  act  itself  was  yolnntary ;  and  it  32  Conn.  76. 

was  also  unavoidable,  t.  $.  not  pre-  {g)  Goolej  on  Torts,  80. 

Tentable  by  reasonable  dilig^oe.  (h)  2  Keyes  169  (1866). 
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Upon  one  of  the  discharges  the  plaintiff  was  wounded  by 
a  bullet,  whioh  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  one  of  the 
men's  pieces  having  by  some  misadyenture  been  loaded 
with  ball  cartridge.  It  appeared  that  one  company  had 
been  at  target  practice  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  practice  arms  had  been  examined  in  the 
usual  way  (t),  and  surplus  ammunition  collected.  More- 
over, arms  had  again  been  inspected  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  companies,  in  pursuance  of  the  colonel's  orders, 
before  the  line  was  formed  for  the  regimental  parade. 
The  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  in  an  action  ^^in  the 
nature  of  trespass  for  an  assault."  A  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  was  ultimately  affirmed  on  appeal,  the  Court  being 
of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence  of  negligence.  Knowing 
that  some  of  the  men  had  within  a  short  time  been  in  pos« 
session  of  ball  ammunition,  the  defendant  might  well  have 
done  more.  He  might  have  cleared  the  front  of  the  line 
before  giving  orders  to  fire.  The  Court  might  further  have 
supported  its  decision,  though  it  did  not,  by  the  cases  which 
show  that  more  than  ordinary  care,  nay  "consummate 
caution"  (J),  is  required  of  persons  dealing  with  dangerous 
weapons.  The  Chief  Judge  added  that,  as  the  injury 
was  the  result  of  an  act  done  by  the  defendant's  express 
command,  the  question  of  negligence  was  immaterial. 
But  this  was  only  the  learned  judge's  individual  opinion. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  rest  of  the  Court  agreed  to  it  (k), 

(»)  It  will  be  remembered  that  H.  &  S.  198. 

that  thiB  was  in  the  dajs  of  muzzle-  {k)  The  reporter  adds  this  sig- 

loaders.    A  like  accident,  however,  nificant  note :  **  The  Court  did  not 

happened  not  manj  jears  ago  at  an  pass  upon  the  first  branch  of  the 

Aldershot    field    d&j,  fortunately  case,  discussed  bj  the  Chief  Judge, 

without  hurt  to  any  one.  as  to  the  question  of  the  general 

(/)  Erie  C.  J.  obiter,  in  Fbtter  v.  liability   of    the    commanding 

Faulkner,  1  B.  &  S.  at  p.  805,  31  officer." 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  30 ;  Dixon  y.  JBell,  5 
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We  may  now  see  what  the  English  authorities  amount  En^lisli 
to.  They  have  certainly  been  supposed  to  show  that  ties:  cases 
inevitable  accident  is  no  excuse  when  the  immediate  result  an/shooH 
of  an  act  is  complained  of.  Erskine  said  a  century  ago  in  ^* 
his  argument  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Dean  of  St, 
Asaph  (/)  (and  he  said  it  by  way  of  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  criminal  and  civil  liability)  that 
^'  if  a  man  rising  in  his  sleep  walks  into  a  china  shop  and 
breaks  everything  about  him,  his  being  asleep  is  a  complete 
answer  to  an  indictment  for  trespass  (m),  but  he  must 
answer  in  an  action  for  everything  he  has  broken." 
And  Bacon  had  said  earlier  to  the  same  purpose,  that  ^^  if 
a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an  arrow  at  butts, 
this  hath  a  pardon  of  course:  but  if  a  man  be  hurt  or 
maimed  only,  an  action  of  trespass  lieth,  though  it  be  done 
against  the  party's  mind  and  will "  (n) .  Stronger  examples 
could  not  well  be  propounded.  For  walking  in  one's  sleep 
is  not  a  voluntary  act  at  all,  though  possibly  an  act  that 
might  have  been  prevented :  and  the  practice  of  archery 
was,  when  Bacon  wrote,  a  positive  legal  duty  under  statutes 
as  recent  as  Henry  VIII.'b  time,  though  on  the  other  hand 
shooting  is  an  extra-hazardous  act  (p).  We  find  the  same 
statement  about  accidents  in  shooting  at  a  mark  in  the 
so-called  laws  of  Henry  I.  (j9),  and  in  the  arguments  of 


(0  21  St.  Tr.  1022  (a.d.  1783). 

(m)  Would  an  mdictment  ever 
lie  for  simple  trespass?  I  know 
not  of  any  anthority  that  it  wonld, 
though  the  action  of  trespass  oii- 
ginaUy  had,  and  retained  in  form 
down  to  modem  timeS|  a  public 
and  penal  character. 

(fi)  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Beg.  7, 
foUowing  the  dictum  of  Rede  J.  in 
21  Hen.  VII.  28.  We  cite  Bacon, 
not  as  a  writer  of  authority,  but 

P. 


as  showing,  like  Erskine,  the 
average  legal  mind  of  hia  time. 

(o)  O.  W.  Holmes  103. 

Ip)  G.  88  $  6.  <<  Si  quis  in  ludo 
sagittandi  yel  alicuius  exerdtii 
iaculo  yel  huiusmodi  casu  aliquem 
oooidat,  reddat  eum;  leg^  enim 
est,  qui  inscienter  peocat,  scienter 
emendet."  G.  90  §  11  adds  an 
English  form  of  the  maxim:  **et 
qui  brecht  ungewealdes,  bete 
gewealdes." 

K 
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coonflel  in  a  case  in  the  Year-Book  of  Edward  lY.,  where 
the  general  question  was  more  or  less  disoussed  {q).  Brian 
(then  at  the  bar)  gave  in  illustration  a  view  of  the  law 
exactly  contrary  to  that  which  was  taken  in  Brawn  v. 
Kendall.  But  the  decision  was  only  that  if  A.  cuts  his 
hedge  so  that  the  cuttings  ipso  invito  fall  on  B.'s  land,  this 
does  not  justify  A.  in  entering  on  B.'s  land  to  carry  them 
off.  And  by  Choke  G.  J.  it  is  said,  not  that  (as  Brian's 
yiew  woidd  require)  A.  must  keep  lus  thorns  from  falling 
on  B.'s  land  at  all  events,  but  that ''  he  ought  to  show  that 
he  could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way,  or  that  he  did  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  keep  them  out." 


Weaver  v. 
Ward. 


Another  case  usually  cited  is  Weaver  v.  Ward  (r).  The 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  both  members  of  a  train- 
band exercising  with  powder,  and  the  plaintiff  was  hurt 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  the  defendant's  piece.  It 
is  a  very  odd  case  to  quote  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  lia- 
bility, for  what  was  there  holden  was  that  in  trespass  no 
man  shall  be  excused,  ^'  except  it  may  be  judged  utterly 
without  his  fault;"  and  the  defendant's  plea  was  held  bad 
because  it  only  denied  intention,  and  did  not  properly 
bring  before  the  Court  the  question  whether  the  accident 
was  inevitable.    A  later  case  (9),  which  professes  to  follow 


(q)  6  Edw.  IV.  7,  pi.  18 ;  O.  W. 
HolmeB  86 ;  cf.  21  Hen.  VII.  27, 
pi.  5,  a  oase  of  trespass  to  g^oods 
which  does  not  really  raise  the 
question. 

(r)  Hob.  134,  ^.D.  1616. 

(<)  Dickeem  ▼.  WaUon,  Sir  T. 
Jones  205,  a-d.  1682.  Lambert  v. 
Betmff  T.  Raym.  421,  a  case  of 
false  imprisonment  in  the  same 
period,  dtes  the  foregoing  autho- 
rities, and  Rajmond^s  opinion 
certainly  assumes   the  yiew  that 


inevitable  acddent  is  no  excuse 
even  when  the  act  is  one  of  lawful 
self-defence.  But  then  Raymond's 
opinion  is  a  diasenting  one:  S.  C, 
nom.  Beeuy  y.  Oliiott,  T.  Raym. 
467:  being  given  in  the  former 
place  alone  and  without  explana- 
tion, it  has  apparently  been  some- 
times taken  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Court.  At  most,  therefore, 
his  iUustrationB  are  evidence  of  the 
notions  current  at  the  time. 
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Weaver  v.  Wardj  really  departs  from  it  in  holding  that 
<<  tmavoidahle  necessity  ^^  must  be  shown  to  make  a  valid 
excuse.  This  in  turn  was  apparently  followed  in  the 
next  century,  but  the  report  is  too  meagre  to  be  of  any 
value  {t). 

All  these,  again,  are  shooting  oases,  and  if  they  occurred 
at  this  day  the  duty  of  using  extraordinary  care  with 
dangerous  things  would  put  them  on  a  special  footing. 
In  the  celebrated  squib  case  they  are  cited  and  more  or  less 
relied  upon  (u).  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  judges 
intended  to. press  them.  According  to  Wilson's  report, 
inevitable  accident  was  allowed  by  all  the  judges  to  be  an 
excuse.  But  Blackstone's  judgment,  according  to  his  own 
report,  says  that  nothing  but  "  inevitable  necessity  "  will 
serve,  and  adopts  the  argument  of  Brian  in  the  case  of  the 
cut  thorns,  mistaking  it  for  a  judicial  opinion ;  and  the 
other  judgments  are  stated  as  taking  the  same  Une,  though 
less  explicitly.  For  the  decision  itself  the  question  is 
hardly  material,  though  Blackstone  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  view  which  he  thought  the  more  favourable 
to  lus  own  dissenting  judgment.  His  theory  was  that 
.  liability  in  trespass  (as  distinguished  from  an  action  on 
the  case)  is  unqualified  as  regards  the  inmiediate  conse- 
quences of  a  man's  act,  but  also  is  limited  to  such  conse- 
quences. 

Then  comes  Leame  v.  Bray  {x)y  a  comparatively  modem  Zeame  t. 
case,  in  which  the  defendant's  chaise  had  run  into  the    ^^^* 
plaintiff's  curricle  on  a  dark  night.    The  defendant  was 

(t)    UtuUnpood     ▼.    SetosoHf    I  on  the  plaintifTs  part    Bat  the 

Strange  696,  ▲.!>.  1723  (defendant  law  of  negligence  was  then  qoita 

was   unoocking   a   gun,   plaintifl  undeveloped, 
looking  on).     It  looks  yery  like  (u)  Seott  v.  Shepherd  (1773)  2  W. 

contributory  negligence,  or  at  any  BL  892,  3  Wils.  403. 
rate  yoluntary  exposure  to  the  risk,  {x)  3  East  693  (a.d.  1803). 

k2 
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driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road ;  which  of  itself  is 
want  of  due  care,  as  every  judge  would  now  tell  a  jury  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  decision  was  that  the  proper  form 
of  action  was  trespass  and  not  case.  Qrose  J.  seems  to 
have  thought  inevitable  accident  was  no  excuse,  but  this 
was  extra-judicial.  Two  generations  later,  in  Rylands  v. 
FktcheTy  Lord  Granworth  inclined,  or  more  than  inclined, 
to  the  same  opinion  (y).  Such  is  the  authority  for  the 
doctrine  of  strict  liability.  Very  possibly  more  dicta  to 
the  same  purpose  might  be  collected,  but  I  do  not  think 
anything  of  importance  has  been  left  out  (z).  Although 
far  from  decisive,  the  weight  of  opinion  conveyed  by  these 
various  utterances  is  certainly  respectable. 


GasM 

where  ex* 

tion 

owed. 


oep 
alio 


On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  series  of  cases  which 
appear  even  more  strongly  to  imply,  if  not  to  assert,  the 
contrary  doctrine.  A.  and  B.  both  set  out  in  their  vessels 
to  look  for  an  abandoned  raft  laden  with  goods.  A.  first 
gets  hold  of  the  raft,  then  B.,  and  A.'s  vessel  is  damaged 
by  the  wind  and  sea  driving  B.'s  against  it.  On  such 
facts  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  in  1770  that  A. 
could  not  maintain  trespass,  "  being  of  opinion  that  the 
original  act  of  the  defendants  was  not  unlawful ''  {a). 
Quite  early  in  the  century  it  had  been  held  that  if  a  man's 
horse  runs  away  with  him,  and  runs  over  another  man,  he 
is  not  even  prima  facie  a  trespasser,  so  that  under  the  old 


(y)  (1868)  L.  B.  3  H.  L.  at  p. 
341. 

{z)  Sometimes  the  case  oiJamei 
▼.  Campbell  (1832)  6  G.  &  F.  372,  is 
cited  in  this  oomiezion.  Bnt  not 
only  is  it  a  Nisi  Prius  case  with 
nothing  particular  to  recommend 
it,  but  it  is  irrelerant.  The  facts 
there  alleged  were  that  A.  in  a 
quarrel  with  B.  struck  G.    Kothiug 


shows  that  A.  would  haye  been 
justified  or  excused  in  strikiDg  B. 
And  if  the  blow  he  intended  was 
not  lawful,  it  was  clearly  no  excuse 
that  he  struck  the  wrong  man 
(p.  29  above,  and  see  R,  v.  Latimer 
(1886)  17  Q.  B.  D.  359,  65  L.  J. 
H.  G.  135). 

(a)  Davie  ▼.  Saundere,  2  Ghitty 
639. 
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rules  of  pleiEuIiiig  it  was  wrong  to  plead  specially  in  justifi- 
cation (i).  Here  however  it  may  be  said  there  was  no 
voluntary  act  at  all  on  the  defendant's  part.  In  Wakeman 
V.  Robinson  J  a  modem  running-down  case(c),  the  Court 
conceded  that  "  if  the  accident  happened  entirely  without 
default  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  or  blame  imputable 
to  him,  the  action  does  not  lie ; "  thinking,  however,  that 
on  the  facts  there  was  proof  of  negligence,  they  refused  a 
new  trial,  which  wa«  asked  for  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
direction in  not  putting  it  to  the  jury  whether  the  accident 
was  the  residt  of  negligence  or  not.  In  1842  this  declara- 
tion of  the  general  rule  was  accepted  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  though  the  decision  again  was  on  the  form 
of  pleading  {d). 

Lastiy,  we  have  two  decisions  well  within  our  own  Eolmesy. 

Mathsr 

time  which  are  all  but  conclusive.  In  Hohnes  v.  Mathei^  {e) 
the  defendant  was  out  with  a  pair  of  horses  driven  by  his 
groom.  The  horses  ran  away,  and  the  groom,  being 
imable  to  stop  them,  guided  them  as  best  he  could ;  at  last 
he  failed  to  get  them  clear  round  a  comer,  and  they 
knocked  down  the  plaintiff.  If  the  driver  had  not 
attempted  to  turn  the  comer,  they  would  have  run  straight 
into  a  shop-front,  and  (it  was  suggested)  would  not  have 
touched  the  plaintiff  at  all.  The  jury  found  there  was  no 
negligence.  Here  the  driver  was  certainly  acting,  for  he 
was  trying  to  turn  the  horses.  And  it  was  argued,  on  the 
authority  of  the  old  cases  and  dicta,  that  a  trespass  had 
been  conmiitted.    The  Court  refused  to  take  this  view, 

{b)  OibboM   ▼.  Pepper,    1    Lord  (d)  Hall  ▼.    Feamley    (1842)    3 

Raym.  38.  Q.  B.  919,  12  L.  J.  Q.  B.  22.   The 

{e)  1    Bing.    213    (1823}.      The      line  between  this  and  Gtbbms  y. 
argument  for  the  defendant  eeema      Fepper  is  rather  fine, 
to  haye  been  yery  well  reasoned.  (e)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  261,  44  L.  J. 

Ex.  176  (1876). 
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but  said  nothing  about  inevitable  aoddent  in  general. 
"For  the  oonvenienoe  of  mankind  in  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  life,  people  as  they  go  along  roads  must  expect, 
or  put  up  with,  such  mischief  as  reasonable  care  on  the 
part  of  others  cannot  avoid'' (/).  Thus  it  seems  to  be 
made  a  question  not  only  of  the  defendant  being  free  from 
blame,  but  of  the  accident  being  such  as  is  incident  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  public  roads.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Rylands  v. 
FktcheTy  where  it  is  even  said  that  all  the  cases  in  which 
inevitable  accident  has  been  held  an  excuse  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  "that  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  taken  that  risk 
upon  himself"  (^). 


Stanley  y, 
FowelL 


More  lately,  in  Stanley  v.  Potcell  (A),  Denman  J.  came, 
on  the  English  authorities  alone,  to  the  conclusion  above 
maintained,  namely  that,  where  negligence  is  negatived, 
an  action  does  not  lie  for  injury  resulting  by  accident  from 
another's  lawful  act. 


Gonola- 
Bion. 


These  decisions  seem  good  warrant  for  saying  that  the 
principle  of  The  NitrO'glycerine  Case  and  Brown  v.  Kendall 
is  now  part  of  the  common  law  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  All  this  inquiry  may  be  thought  to  belong  not 
so  much  to  the  head  of  exceptions  from  liability  as  to  the 
fixing  of  the  principles  of  liability  in  the  first  instance. 
But  such  an  inquiry  must  in  practice  always  present  itself 


(/)  BramweUB.  at  p.  267. 

is)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  at  pp.  286,  287. 
But  see  per  Lord  Halsbory  in  Smith 
▼.  Baker,  '91,  A.  0.  326,  387,  60 
li.  J.  Q.  B.  683. 

{h)  '91, 1  Q.  B.  86,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
62.  This  was  a  shooting  case  (a  pellet 


glanced  from  a  bough  and  wounded 
the  plaintiff' s  eje) .  A  point  might 
haye  been  made  for  the  plaintiff, 
bnt  apparentlj  was  not,  on  the 
'< extra-hazardous"  charaoter  of 
fire-arms. 
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under  the  f  orni  of  determining  whether  the  particular  oir- 
omnstanoes  exclude  liability  for  an  act  or  consequence 
which  is  at  first  sight  wrongful.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies,  to  some  extent,  to  the  class  of  cases  whidi  we  take 
next  in  order. 


9, — Exercise  of  common  Rights. 

"We  have  just  left  a  topic  not  so  much  obscure  in  itself  Ixmnnnity 
as  obscured  by  the  indirect  and  vacillating  treatment  of  it  of  oommon 
in  our  authorities.  That  which  we  now  take  up  is  a  well  "^  **' 
settled  one  in  principle,  and  the  difficulties  have  been 
only  in  fixing  the  limits  of  application.  It  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  common  affairs  of  life  without  doing 
various  things  which  are  more  or  less  likely  to  cause  loss 
or  inconvenience  to  others,  or  even  which  obviously  tend 
that  way ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  their  tendency 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  means  short  of  not  acting  at 
all.  Competition  in  business  is  the  most  obvious  example. 
If  John  and  Peter  are  booksellers  in.  the  same  street,  each 
of  them  must  to  some  extent  diminish  the  custom  and 
profits  of  the  other.  So  if  they  are  shipowners  employing 
ships  in  the  same  trade,  or  brokers  in  the  same  market. 
So  if,  instead  of  John  and  Peter,  we  take  the  three  or  four 
railway  companies  whose  lines  offer  a  choice  of  routes  from 
London  to  the  north.  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  ex- 
amples. The  relation  of  profits  to  competition  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  To  say  that  a  man  shall  not  seek 
profit  in  business  at  the  expense  of  others  is  to  say  that  he 
shall  not  do  business  at  all,  or  that  the  whole  constitution 
of  society  shall  be  altered.  like  reasons  apply  to  a  man's 
use  of  his  own  land  in  the  oommon  way  of  husbandry,  or 
otherwise  for  ordinary  and  lawful  purposes.  In  short,  life 
could  not  go  on  if  we  did  not,  as  the  price  of  our  own  free 
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action,  abide  some  meaffoie  of  inoonyenienoe  from  the 
equal  freedom  of  our  neighbours.  In  these  matters  veniam 
petimusgue  damusque  vicimm.  Hence  the  rale  of  law  that 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  rights  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  in 
a  lawful  manner  is  no  wrong  eren  if  it  causes  damage  (t). 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  class  of  cases  that  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  or  formula  damnum  sine  iniuria ;  a  form  of  words 
which,  like  many  other  Latin  phrases  and  maxims,  is  too 
often  thought  to  serve  for  an  explanation,  when  in  truth 
it  is  only  an  abridgment  or  memoria  technica  of  the  things 
to  be  explained.  It  is  also  of  doubtful  elegance  as  a 
technical  phrase,  though  in  general  Latin  literature  iniuria 
no  doubt  had  a  sufficiently  wide  meaning  {k) .  In  English 
usage,  however,  it  is  of  long  standing  (/). 


(i)  A.'O,  y.  Tomline  (1880)  14 
Ch.  Div.  68,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  377,  ia 
a  curious  case,  but  does  not  make 
anj  real  exception  to  this.  It 
shows  that  (1)  the  Grown  as  owner 
of  foreshore  has  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  land,  though  not 
enforceable  duties;  (2)  those  duties, 
where  the  Grown  rights  have  be- 
come Tested  in  a  subject,  are  laid 
upon  and  may  be  enforced  against 
that  subject. 

(k)  Ulpian  wrote  (D.  9.  1,  si 
quadrupes,  1,  §  3) :  "  Pauperies  est 
damnum  sine  iniuxia  fadentis 
datum,  nee  enim  potest  animal 
iniuria  fecisse,  quod  sensu  caret." 
This  is  in  a  very  special  context, 
and  is  far  from  warranting  the 
use  of  " damnum  sine  iniuria'*  as 
a  common  formula.  Being,  how- 
ever, adopted  in  the  Institutes, 
4,  9y  pr.  (with  the  Tmidiomatic 
variant  **  wt«ria»t  fecisse"),  it  pro- 
bably became,  through  Azo,  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  now  current. 


In  Gkdus  3.  211  (on  the  lex  Aquilia) 
we  read :  '*  Iniuria  autem  ooddere 
intellegitur  cuius  dolo  aut  culpa  id 
acdderit,  neo  ulla  alia  legre  dam- 
num quod  sine  iniuria  datur  repre- 
henditur."  This  shows  that 
«  damnum  sine  iniuria  dare  "  was 
a  correct  if  not  a  common  phrase : 
though  it  could  never  have  for 
Gains  or  Ulpian  the  wide  meaning 
"of  harm  [of  any  kind]  which 
gives  no  cause  of  action."  *'Dam- 
num  sine  iniuria"  standing  alone 
as  a  kind  of  compound  noun,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  use,  is 
hardly  good  Latin. 

(/)  Bracton  says,  fo.  221  a:  *<Si 
quis  in  f undo  proprio  construat 
aliquod  molendinum,  et  sectam 
suam  et  aliorum  vioinorum  sub- 
trahat  vioino,  facit  vioino  «l«"nTinTn 
et  non  iniuriam."  *'Dampnum 
sine  iniuria  "  occurs  in  7  Ed.  III. 
65,  pi.  67,  '*  damnum  absque 
iniuria"  in  11  Hen.  IV.  47,  pi.  21 
(see  below). 
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A  olAtel6al  lllasiTation  of  the  rule  is  giyen  by  a  case  in  The  oase 
the  Tear-Book  of  Henry  IV.,  which  has  often  been  cited  oeeter 
in  modem  books,  and  which  is  still  perfectly  good  autho-  ^^J"" 
rity  (m).  The  action  was  trespass  by  two  masters  of  the 
Qxammar  School  of  Gloucester  against  one  who  had  set  up 
a  school  in  the  same  town,  whereby  the  plaintiffs,  having 
been  wont  to  take  forty  pence  a  quarter  for  a  child's 
schooling,  now  got  only  twelve  -pence.  It  was  held  that 
such  an  action  could  not  be  maintained.  "  Damnumy^  said 
Hankford  J.,  "  may  be  absque  tniuriaj  as,  if  I  have  a  mill^ 
and  my  neighbour  build  another  mill,  whereby  the  profit 
of  my  mill  is  diminished,  I  shall  have  no  action  against 
him,  though  it  is  damage  to  me  ...  .  but  if  a  miller  dis- 
turbs the  water  from  flowing  to  my  mill,  or  doth  any 
nuisance  of  the  like  sort,  I  shall  have  such  action  as  the 
law  gives."  If  the  plaintiffs  here  had  shown  a  franchise 
in  themselves,  such  as  that  claimed  by  the  Universities,  it 
might  have  been  otherwise. 

A  case  veiy  like  that  of  the  mills  suggested  by  Hank-  Cue  of 
ford  actually  came  before  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  a 
generation  later  (n),  and  Newton  C.  J.  stated  the  law  in 
much  the  same  terms.  Even  if  the  owner  of  the  ancient 
TT'ill  is  entitled  to  sue  those  who  of  right  ought  to  grind  at 
his  mill,  and  grind  at  the  new  one,  he  has  not  any  remedy 
against  the  owner  of  the  new  mill.  **  He  who  hath  a  free- 
hold in  the  vill  may  build  a  mill  on  his  own  ground,  and 
this  is  wrong  to  no  man."    And  the  rule  has  ever  since 


(m)  HU.  11  Hen.  IV.  47,  pL  21 
(▲.D.  1410-11).  In  the  course  of 
argument  the  opinion  is  thrown 
out  that  the  ednoation  of  children 
is  a  spiritual  matter,  and  therefore 
the  right. of  appointing  a  school- 
master  cannot  be  tried  by  a  tem- 


poral court.  The  plaintiff  tried  to 
set  up  a  guati  franchise  as  holdings 
an  ancient  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Prior  of  Lantone,  near  Gloucester 
{sic:  probably  Uanthony  is  meant). 
(»)  22  Hen.  VI.  14,  pi.  23  (a.d. 
1443).    The  school  case  is  cited. 
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been  treated  as  beyond  question.  Competition  is  in  itself 
no  ground  of  action,  whatever  damage  it  may  cause.  A 
trader  can  complain  of  his  rival  only  if  a  definite  exclusive 
right,  such  as  a  patent  right,  or  the  right  to  a  trade  mark, 
is  infringed,  or  if  there  is  a  wilful  attempt  to  damage  his 
business  by  injurious  falsehood  (^^  slander  of  title  ")  or  acts 
otherwise  unlawful  in  themselves.  Underselling  is  not  a 
wrong,  though  the  seller  may  purposely  sell  some  article 
at  imremunerative  prices  to  attract  custom  for  other 
articles ;  nor  is  it  a  wrong  even  to  offer  advantages  to 
customers  who  will  deal  with  oneself  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
rival  (o). 

^^  To  say  that  a  man  is  to  trade  freely,  but  that  he  is 
to  stop  short  at  any  act  which  is  calculated  to  harm  other 
tradesmen,  and  which  is  designed  to  attract  their  business 
to  his  own  shop,  would  be  a  strange  and  impossible  counsel 
of  perfection" (/)).  "To  draw  a  line  between  fair  and  un- 
fair competition,  between  what  is  reasonable  and  unreason- 
able, passes  the  power  of  the  Courts.  Competition  exists 
where  two  or  more  persons  seek  to  possess  or  to  enjoy  the 
same  thing ;  it  follows  that  the  success  of  one  must  be  the 
failure  of  another,  and  no  principle  of  law  enables  us  to 
interfere  with  or  to  moderate  that  success  or  that  failure 
so  long  as  it  is  due  to  mere  competition  "  {q).  There  is 
"no  restriction  imposed  by  law  on  competition  by  one 
trader  with  another  with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting  him*' 
self"(r). 

Difrging         Another  group  of  authorities  of  the  same  class  is  that 
^\  man's  which  establishes  "that  the  disturbance  or  removal  of  the 

own  land. 

(0)  Mogul     Steamship     Co.     y.  at  p.  615. 
MeOregor  (1889-91)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  {q)  Fry  L.  J.,  ibid,  at  pp.  626, 

698,  aiBrmed  in  H.  L.,  '92,  A.  G.  626. 
25.  (r)  Lord  Hannen,  8,  C.  in  H.  L» 

(p)  Bowen  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  '92,  A.  C.  at  p.  69. 
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Boil  in  a  man's  own  land,  though  it  is  the  means  (bj 
process  of  natural  percolation)  of  drying  up  his  neighbour's 
spring  or  well,  does  not  constitute  the  invasion  of  a  legal 
right,  and  will  nq^  sustain  an  action.  And  further,  that 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  damage  arise  by  the 
water  percolating  away,  so  that  it  ceases  to  flow  along 
channels  through  which  it  previously  found  its  way  to  the 
spring  or  well ;  or  whether,  having  found  its  way  to  the 
spring  or  well,  it  ceases  to  be  retained  there"  (s).  The 
leading  oases  are  Acton  v.  Blundell  {f)  and  Chaaemore  v. 
Richards  {u).  In  the  former  it  was  expressly  laid  down  as 
the  governing  principle  "that  the  person  who  owns  the 
surface  may  dig  therein,  and  apply  all  that  is  there  found 
to  his  own  purposes,  at  his  free  will  and  pleasure,  and  that 
if  in  the  exerdse  of  such  right  he  intercepts  or  drains  off 
the  water  ooUected  from  underground  springs  in  his  neigh- 
bour's well,  this  inconvenience  to  his  neighbour  falls  within 
the  description  of  damnum  absque  iniuria  which  cannot 
become  the  ground  of  an  action."  In  this  case  the  defen- 
dant had  sunk  a  deep  pit  on  his  own  land  for  mining 
purposes,  and  kept  it  dry  by  pumping  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  result  of  drying  up  a  well  which  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  was  used  by  him  to  supply  his  cotton  mill.  . 
Chasemore  v.  Richards  carried  the  rule  a  step  further  in  ChoM- 
two  directions.  It  settled  that  it  makes  no  difference  if  SiaAorkt. 
the  well  or  watercourse  whose  supply  is  cut  off  or  dimi- 
nished is  ancient,  and  also  (notwithstandii^g  considerable 
doubt  expressed  by  Lord  Wensleydale)  that  it  matters  not 
whether  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  owner  of  the 
surface  are  or  are  not  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the 


(ff)  Per  Cor.,  BaOacorkUh  Mining  (Q  12  M.  &  W.  824,   18  L.  J. 

Co,  V.  JTarmwi  (1873)  L.  R.  6  P.  0.      Ex.  289  (1843). 
at  p.  61,  43  L.  J.  P.  0.  19.  (m)  7  H.  L.  0.  349,  29  L.  J.  Ex. 

81  (1869). 
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nse  of  the  land  itself.  The  defendants  in  the  cause  were 
virtually  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Oroydon,  who  had 
sunk  a  deep  well  on  their  own  land  to  obtain  a  water 
supply  for  the  town.  The  making  of  this  well,  and  the 
pumping  of  great  quantities  of  water  from  it  for  the  use 
of  the  town,  intercepted  water  that  had  formerly  found  its 
way  into  the  river  Wandle  by  underground  channels,  and 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  plaintiff's  ancient  mill,  situated 
on  that  river,  was  diminished.  Here  the  defendants, 
though  using  their  land  in  an  ordinary  way,  were  not 
uBbg  it  for  an  ordinary  purpose.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  make  any  distinction  on  that  score,  and  held 
the  doctrine  of  Acton  v.  Blundell  applicable  {x).  The  right 
claimed  by  the  plaintiff  was  declared  to  be  too  large  and 
*  indefinite  to  have  any  foimdation  in  law.  No  reasonable 
limits  could  be  set  to  its  exercise,  and  it  could  not  be  re- 
conciled with  the  natural  and  ordinary  rights  of  land- 
owners. These  decisions  have  been  generally  followed  in 
the  United  States  (y). 

Other  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  a  man  may  use 

tions  of  his  own  proi)erty  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  and 
wSlciple.  y®*  ^^  action  lies.  I  have  no  remedy  against  a  neighbour 
who  opens  a  new  window  so  as  to  overlook  my  garden ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  none  against  me  if,  at  any  time 
before  he  has  gained  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  light,  I  build 
a  wall  or  put  up  a  screen  so  as  to  shut  out  his  view  from 
that  window.  But  the  principle  in  question  is  not  confined 
to  the  use  of  property.  It  extends  to  every  exercise  of 
lawful  discretion  in  a  man's  own  affairs.    A  tradesman 

(;r)  Op.,  as  to  the  distmotion  be-  L.  J.  0.  P.  368  ;  and  further  as  to 

tween  the  "  natural  user"  of  land  the  limits  of  "  natural  user,"  Bdl» 

and  the  maintenance  of  artificial  lard  y.  Tomlinaon  (1886)  29  Gh.  Div. 

works,  Hurdman  v.  N.  E,  £.  Co.  116,  64  L.  J.  Ch.  464. 

(1878)  3  0.  P.  Div.  at  p,  174,  47  (y)  Oooley  on  Torts  680. 
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may  depend  in  great  measure  on  one  large  ouBtomer.^ 
Thifl  person,  for  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  good  or  bad, 
or  without  any  assignable  cause  at  aU,  suddenly  withdraws 
his  custom.  His  conduct  may  be  unreasonable  and  ill- 
conditioned,  and  the  manifest  cause  of  great  loss  to  the 
tradesman.  Yet  no  legal  wrong  is  done.  And  such 
matters  could  not  be  otherwise  ordered.  It  is  more  toler- 
able that  some  tradesmen  should  suSer  from  the  caprice  of 
customers  than  that  the  law  should  dictate  to  customers 
what  reasons  are  or  are  not  sufficient  for  ceasing  to  deal 
with  a  tradesman. 

But  there  are  cases  of  this  class  which  are  not  so  obvious.  Imogen  y. 
A  curious  one  arose  at  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  j)^^^  ^ 
Mutiny,  and  was  taken  up  to  the  Privy  Council.  Eajendro  . 
Dutt  and  others,  the  plaintiffs  below,  were  the  owners  of 
the  Undenmiery  a  tug  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Hoogly.  A  troopship  with  EngUsh  troops  arrived  at  the 
time  when  they  were  most  urgently  needed.  For  towing 
up  this  ship  the  captain  of  the  tug  asked  an  extraordinary 
price.  Failing  to  agree  with  him,  and  thinking  his  demand 
extortionate,  Captain  Eogers,  the  Superintendent  of  Marine 
(who  was  defendant  in  the  suit),  issued  a  general  order  to 
officers  of  the  Q-ovemment  pilot  service  that  the  Underwriter 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  in  tow  any  vessel  in  their 
charge.  Thus  the  owners  not  only  failed  to  make  a  profit 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Q-ovemment  of  India,  but  lost 
the  ordinary  gains  of  their  business  so  far  as  they  were 
derived  from  towing  ships  in  the  charge  of  Government 
pilots.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  held  that  these 
facts  gave  a  cause  of  action  against  Captain  Bogers, 
but  the  Judicial  Committee  reversed  the  decision  on 
appeal  (s).    The  plaintifis  had  not  been  prejudiced  in  any 

(z)  Eogera  y.  Sqfendro  Dutt,  8  Moo.  I.  A.  103. 
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definite  legal  right.  No  one  was  bound  to  employ  their 
tugy  any  more  than  they  were  bonnd  to  take  a  fixed  sum 
for  its  services.  If  the  Government  of  India,  rightly  or 
'wrongly,  thought  the  terms  unreasonable,  they  might  de- 
cline to  deal  with  the  plaintiffs  both  on  the  present  and  on 
other  occasions,  and  restrain  public  servants  from  dealing 
with  them. 

''  The  Government  certainly,  as  any  other  master,  may 
lawfully  restrict  its  own  servants  as  to  those  whom  they 
shall  employ  imder  them,  or  co-operate  with  in  performing 
the  services  for  the  due  performance  of  which  they  are 
taken  into  its  service.  Supposing  it  had  been  believed 
that  the  Underwriter  was  an  ill-found  vessel,  or  in  any  way 
unfit  for  the  service,  might  not  the  pilots  have  been  law- 
fully forbidden  to  employ  her  imtil  these  objections  were 
removed?  "Would  it  not  indeed  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  do  so  P  And  is  it  not  equally  lawful 
and  right  when  it  is  honestly  believed  that  her  owners  will 
only  render  their  services  on  exorbitant  terms  ?  "  {x). 

It  must  be  taken  that  the  Court  thought  the  order  com- 
plained of  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  amount  to  an 
obstruction  of  the  tug-owners'  common  right  of  offering 
their  vessel  to  the  non-ofiBicial  public  for  employment. 
Conduct  might  easily  be  imagined,  on  the  part  of  an  officer 
in  the  defendant's  position,  which  would  amount  to  this. 
And  if  it  did,  it  would  probably  be  a  causer  of  action  (^). 

Whether  In  this  last  case  the  harm  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  in 
mat^al  ^^e  Court  below  was  not  only  the  natural,  but  apparently 
in  theee  j^^  intended  consequence  of  the  act  complained  of.  The 
defendant  however  acted  from  no  reason  of  private  hos- 
tility, but  in  the  interest  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  public 

(z)  8  Moo.  I.  A.  at  p.  134.  y,  EiekeringiUy  11  East  at  pp.  676, 

(y)  See  per  Holt  C.  J.  in  KeehU      676. 
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sorvioe.  Whether  the  averment  and  proof  of  malioe,  in 
other  words  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  with  the 
sole  or  ohief  intention  of  causing  harm  to  the  plaintiff  as 
a  private  enemy  (s),  would  make  any  difference  in  cases  of 
this  class,  does  not  appear  to  be  decided  by  any  authority 
in  our  law.  In  Rogers  v.  Rajendro  Dtdt  the  Judicial 
Committee  expressly  declined  to  say  what  the  decision 
would  be  if  this  element  were  present.  In  Chasemore  v, 
Richards  the  statement  of  facts  (by  an  arbitrator)  on  which 
the  case  proceeded  expressly  negatived  any  intention  to 
harm  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Wensleydale  thought  (appa- 
rently with  reluctance)  that  the  principle  of  regarding  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  an  intention  had  found  no 
place  in  our  law  (a) ;  and  partly  for  that  reason  he  would 
have  liked  to  draw  the  line  of  unquestionable  freedom  of 
use  at  purposes  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
land  itself ;  but  he  gave  no  authority  for  his  statement. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  expressed  the 
general  sense  of  English  lawyers  {b). 


The  Eoman  lawyers  on  the  other  hand  allowed  that  Roman 
"  animus  vicino  nooendi  "  did  or  might  make  a  difference,  i?^^ 
In  a  passage  cited  and  to  some  extent  relied  on  (in  the  ^oi^o    ,, 
scantiness,  at  that  time,  of  native  authority)  in  Acton  v. 
Rlundelly  we  read:  '^Denique  MarceUus  scribit,  cum  eo 


{z)  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  *'malioe,"  as  a  term  of  art, 
really  means  in  any  one  of  its  gene- 
rally similar  but  not  identical  uses; 
but  I  think  the  gloss  here  given  is 
sufficiently  correct  for  the  matter 
in  hand.  At  all  events,  the  inten- 
tion of  causing  disadvantage  to  the 
plaintiff  as  a  competitor  in  busi- 
ness by  acts  in  themselves  lawful, 
and  done  in  the  course  of  that 
business,  does  not  make  such  acts 


wrongful :  Mofful  Steatmhip  Co.  y. 
McGregor  (1889)  28  Q.  B.  Div.  698, 
H.  L.,  '92,  A.  0.  26,  61  L.  J.  Q. 
B.  296. 

(a)  7  H.  L.  G.  at  p.  388.  But 
see  per  Pry  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  at 
p.  626,  on  the  hypothetical  case  of 
*  *  competition  used  as  a  mere  en  gine 
of  malice." 

(h)  See  Sir  W.  Markby's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Law,"  B.  289. 
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qui  in  Buo  fodiens  vioini  fontem  avertit,  nihil  posse  agi, 
neo  de  dolo  actionem :  et  sane  non  debet  habere,  si  non 
animo  vioino  noeendi,  sed  suum  agrum  meliorem  f  aoiendi 
id  feoit "  {c).  And  this  view  is  followed  by  reoognized 
authorities  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  who  say  that  an  owner 
using  his  own  land  must  act  "  not  in  mere  spite  or  malice, 
in  aemuMionem  vicinV^  (d).  There  seems  on  principle  to 
be  much  to  recommend  it.  Certainly  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  say,  as  one  is  inclined  to  do  at  first  sight,  that 
the  law  can  regard  only  intentions  and  not  motives.  For 
in  some  cases  the  law  does  already  regard  motive  as  diso 
tinct  from  purpose  or  intention,  as  in  actions  for  malicious 
prosecution,  and  in  the  question  of  privileged  communica-* 
tions  in  actions  for  libel.  And  also  this  is  really  a  matter 
of  intention.  The  motives  for  a  man  wishing  ill  to  his 
neighbour  in  the  supposed  case  may  be  infinite :  the 
purpose,  the  contemplated  and  desired  result,  is  to  do  such 
and  such  ill  to  him,  to  dry  up  his  well,  or  what  else  it  may 
be.  If  our  law  is  to  be  taken  as  Lord  Wensleydale 
assumed  it  to  be,  its  policy  must  be  rested  simply  on  a 
balance  of  expediency.  Animus  vicino  nocendi  would  be 
very  difficult  of  proof,  at  all  events  if  proof  that  mis- 
chief was  the  only  purpose  were  required  (and  it  would 
hardly  do  to  take  less) :  and  the  evil  of  letting  a  certain 
kind  of  churlish  and  unneighbourly  conduct,  and  even 
deliberate  mischief^  go  without  redress  (there  being  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  kind  a  common  one),  may  weU  be 
thought  less  on  the  whole  than  that  of  encouraging 
vexatious  claims.  In  Eoman  law  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  doctrine  of  Ulpian  and  Mar- 
cellus  was  found  capable  of  practical  application.  I  cannot 
learn  that  it  has  much  effect  in  the  law  of  Scotland.    It 

{c)  D.  39,  8,  dfi  aqua,  1,   {  12  (d^  Bell'a   Principles,    966    (re- 

(Ulpian).  feired  to  by  Lord  WeDsleydale). 
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seems  proper,  however,  to  point  out  that  there  is  really  no 
positive  English  authority  on  the  matter. 

Again  our  law  does  not  in  general  recognize  any  exdu-  Oases  of 
sive  right  to  the  use  of  a  name,  personal  or  local.  I  may  names, 
use  a  name  similar  to  that  which  my  neighbour  uses — and 
that  whether  I  inherited  or  found  it,  or  have  assumed  it  of 
my  own  motion — so  long  as  I  do  not  use  it  to  pass  oS  my 
wares  or  business  as  being  his.  The  fact  that  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  similarity  will  not  of  itself  constitute  a 
legal  injury  {e)j  and  allegations  of  pecuniary  damage  will 
not  add  any  legal  effect.  '^  You  must  have  in  our  law 
injury  as  well  as  damage  "  (/). 


10. — Leave  and  Licence  :  Volenti  nan  Jit  iniuria. 

Harm  suffered  by  consent  is,  within  limits  to  be  men-  Consentor 
tioned,  not  a  cause  of  civil  action.    The  same  is  true  where  ^^^  ^ 
it  is  met  with  under  conditions  manifesting  acceptance,  P«^^®  «»d 
on  the  part  of  the  person  suffering  it,  of  the  risk  of  that 
kind  of  harm.    The  maxim  by  which  the  rule  is  commonly 
brought  to  mind  is  "Volenti  non  fit  iniuria."     "Leave 
and  licence  "  is  the  current  English  phrase  for  the  defence 
raised  in  this  class  of  cases.    On  the  one  hand,  however, 
volenti  non  fit  iniuria  is  not  universally  true.     On  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Latin  nor  the  English  formula  provides 
in  terms  for  the  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  not 

{e)  See  Burnett  y.  JBurffest  (1853)  ^.  (1885)  80  Ch.  D.  156,  65  L.  J. 

3  D.  M.  a.  896,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  675,  Ch.  31.    Cp.  Montgomery  \,  Thomp- 

a  classical  case;  Du  Boulayy.  Du  son,  '91,  A.  C.  217,  60  L.  J.  Ch. 

Boulay  (1869)  L.  B.  2  P.  C.  430,  757. 

38  L.  J.  P.  C.  36 ;  Bay  v.  Brown-  (/)  Jessel  M.  R.,  10  Ch.  Div. 

rigg  (1878)  10  Ch.  Div.  294,  48  304. 
L.  J.  Ch.  173;  Street  v.  Union  Bank, 

P.  L 
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speoifio  will  or  assent  to  suffer  somethmg  which,  if  inflicted 
against  the  party's  will,  would  be  a  wrong,  but  only 
conduct  showiDg  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  is 
content  to  abide  the  chance  of  it  {g). 


lioenoe. 


The  case  of  express  consent  is  comparatiyelj  rare  in  our 
books,  except  in  the  form  of  a  licence  to  enter  upon  land. 
It  is  indeed  in  this  last  connexion  that  we  most  often  hear 
of  ^'  leave  and  licence,"  and  the  authorities  mostly  turn  on 
questions  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  permission  to  be  in- 
ferred from  particular  language  or  acts  (A). 


limits  of 
oonsent. 


Force  to  the  person  is  rendered  lawful  by  consent  in 
such  matters  as  surgical  operations.  The  fact  is  common 
enough ;  indeed  authorities  are  silent  or  nearly  so,  because 
it  is  common  and  obyious.  Taking  out  a  man's  tooth 
without  his  consent  would  be  an  aggravated  assault  and 
battery.  With  consent  it  is  lawfully  done  every  day.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  under  the  age  of  discretion,  the 
consent  of  that  person's  parent  or  guardian  is  generally 
necessary  and  sufficient  (t).  But  consent  alone  is  not 
enough  to  justify  what  is  on  the  face  of  it  bodily  harm. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  just  cause,  as  the  cure  or 
extirpation  of  disease  in  the  case  of  surgery.  Wilful  hurt 
is  not  excused  by  consent  or  assent  if  it  has  no  reasonable 
object.  Thus  if  a  man  licenses  another  to  beat  him,  not 
only  does  this  not  prevent  the  assault  from  being  a  punish- 
able offence,  but  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  does  not 
deprive  the  party  beaten  of  his  right  of  action.     On  this 


{jf)  Unleflfl  we  said  that  Uane 
points  to  specifio  oonaent  to  an 
act,  licence  to  general  auent  to  the 
consequenoes  of  aote  oonaented  to : 
bat  Bodh  a  i^iBtinntion  aeems  too 
fanciful. 


(A)  See  Addiaon  on  Torts,  p. 
384, 6th  ed. ;  Cooley  on  Torts,  303, 
aqq. 

(t)  Cp.  Stephen,  Digest  of  the 
Oriminal  Law,  art.  204. 
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prinoiple  prize-fights  and  the  like  '^are  unlawful  even 
when  entered  into  by  agieement  and  without  anger  or 
mutual  ill-will"  (k).  "Whenever  two  persons  go  out  to 
strike  eaoh  other,  and  do  so,  eaoh  is  guilty  of  an 
assault"  (/).  The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  such  acts  are 
against  the  peaoe,  or  tend  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  But, 
inasmuch  as  even  the  slightest  direct  application  of  force, 
if  not  justified,  was  in  the  language  of  pleading  vi  et  armis 
and  contra  pacem^  something  more  than  usual  must  be 
meant  by  this  expression.  The  distinction  seems  to  be 
that  agreement  will  not  justify  the  wilful  causing  or 
endeavouring  to  cause  appreciable  bodily  harm  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  parties  or  others.  Boxing  with 
properly  padded  gloves  is  lawful,  because  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  harmless.  Fighting  with  the  bare  fist  is 
not.  Football  is  a  lawful  pastime,  though  many  kicks  are 
given  and  taken  in  it ;  a  kicking  match  is  not.  "  As  to 
playing  at  foils,  I  cannot  say,  nor  was  it  ever  said  that 
I  know  of,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  gentleman  to  learn 
the  use  of  the  small  sword ;  and  yet  that  cannot  be  learned 
without  practising  with  foils"  (m).  Fencing,  single-stick, 
or  playing  with  blunt  sabres  in  the  accustomed  manner,  is 
lawful,  because  the  players  mean  no  hurt  to  one  another, 
and  take  such  order  by  the  use  of  masks  and  pads  that  no 
hurt  worth  speaking  of  is  likely.  A  duel  with  sharp 
swords  after  the  manner  of  Q-erman  students  is  not  lawful, 
though  there  be  no  personal  enmity  between  the  men,  and 


(k)  CommonweaUh     y.      CoUberg  Bnller  N.  P.   16.     The  paasage 

(1876)  119  Mass.  350,  and  20  Am.  there   and   elsewhere  cited   from 

Bep.  328,   where  authorities  are  Gomberbach,     apart     from     the 

collected.     See  also  Meg,  y.  Coney  slender  anthoritj  of  that  reporter, 

(1882)  8  Q.  B.  D.  534,  638,  646,  is  only  a  dictum.     Buller's  own 

649,  667,  and  infra,  authority  is  reallj  better. 

(I)  Coleridge  J.  in  Beg,  y.  Lewie         (m)  Foster's  Grown  Law,  260. 
(1844)  1  0.  &  K.  at  p.  421,  cp. 

l2 
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though  the  oonditions  be  suoh  as  to  exdude  danger  to  life 
or  limb.  Here  it  cannot  be  said  that  '^  bodily  harm  was 
not  the  motive  on  either  side  "  (n).  It  seems  to  be  what  is 
oalled  a  question  of  mixed  law  and  fact  whether  a  particu- 
lar action  or  contest  involves  such  intention  to  do  real  hurt 
that  consent  or  assent  will  not  justify  it  (o).  Neglect  of 
usual  precautions  in  any  pastime  known  to  involve  danger 
would  be  evidence  of  wrongful  intention,  but  not  conclu- 
sive evidence. 


r.  ▼. 

Coney, 


This  question  was  incidentally  considered  by  several  of 
the  judges  in  the  recent  case  of  Beg,  v.  Coney  {p)y  where 
the  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  mere  voluntary 
presence  at  an  unlawful  fight  is  not  necessarily  punishable 
as  taking  part  in  an  assault,  but  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  a  prize-fight  being  unlawful,  or  aU  persons 
actually  aiding  and  abetting  therein  being  guilty  of 
assault  notwithstanding  that  the  principab  fight  by 
mutual  consent.  The  Court  had  not,  of  course,  to  decide 
anything  as  to  civil  liability,  but  some  passages  in  the 
judgments  are  material.  Cave  J.  said :  **  The  true  view 
is,  I  think,  that  a  blow  struck  in  anger,  or  which  is  likely 
or  is  intended  to  do  corporal  hurt,  is  an  assault,  but  that  a 
blow  struck  in  sport,  and  not  likely  nor  intended  to  cause 
bodily  harm,  is  not  an  assault,  and  that,  an  assault  being 


(m)  Foster,  I,  e.  «MotlTe"  is 
hardly  the  oorreot  word,  but  the 
meaning  ia  plain  enough. 

(o)  Cp.  Fulton,  De  Faoe  Regis, 
17  b.  It  might  be  a  nioe  point 
whether  the  old  English  back- 
swording  (see  *'Tom  Brown")  was 
lawful  or  not.  And  quaere  of  the 
old  rules  of  Bugbj  football,  which 
allowed  deliberate  kicking  in  some 
circumstances.  (2iM«rtf,also, whether 


one  monk  might  haye  lawfully 
licensed  another  to  beat  him  by 
way  of  spiritual  discipline.  But 
anyhow  he  could  not  have  sued, 
being  ciTilly  dead  by  his  entering 
into  religion. 

(p)  8  Q.  B.  D.  634,  51  L.  J. 
M.  G.  66  (1882).  For  fuller  col- 
lection and  consideration  of  autho- 
rities, cp.  Mr.  Edward  Hanson's 
note  in  L.  Q.  B.  yi.  110. 
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a  breach  of  the  peace  and  unlawful,  the  oonfient  of  the 
person  struck  is  immaterial.  If  this  view  is  correct  a  blow 
struck  in  a  prize-fight  is  clearly  an  assault ;  but  playing 
with  singlesticks  or  wrestling  do  not  involve  an  assault, 
nor  does  boxing  with  gloves  in  the  ordinary  way"(g). 
Stephen  J.  said:  "When  one  person  is  indicted  for 
inflicting  personal  injury  upon  another,  the  consent  of  the 
person  who  sustains  the  injury  is  no  defence  to  the  person 
who  inflicts  the  injury,  if  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature,  or 
is  inflicted  under  such  circumstances,  that  its  infliction  is 
injurious  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  person  injured. 
....  In  cases  where  life  and  limb  are  exposed  to  no 
serious  danger  in  the  common  course  of  things,  I  think 
that  consent  is  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  assault,  even  when 
considerable  force  is  used,  as  for  instance  in  oases  of 
wrestling,  singlestick,  sparring  with  gloves,  football,  and 
the  like;  but  in  all  cases  the  question  whether  consent 
does  or  does  not  take  from  the  application  of  force  to 
another  its  illegal  character  is  a  question  of  degree  depend- 
ing upon  circumstances"  (r).  These  opinions  seem  equally 
applicable  to  the  rule  of  civil  responsibility  («). 

A  licence  obtained  by  fraud  is  of  no  effect.    This  is  too  Lioenoe 
obvious  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  to  need  ^od.   ^ 
dwelling  upon  {{), 


(q)  8  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  539.  As  to 
the  lixnits  of  lawful  boxing,  see 
Hep.  Y.  Orton  (1878)  39  L.  T.  293. 

(r)  8  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  649.  Com- 
pare arts.  206,  208  of  the  learned 
judge's  **  Digest  of  the  Criminal 
Law."  The  language  of  art.  208 
follows  the  authorities,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  exactly  hits  the 
distinotion. 

(«)  Notwithstanding   the  doubt 


expressed  by  Hawkins  J.,  8  Q.  B. 
D.  at  pp.  653,  554. 

(t)  A  rather  curious  illustration 
may  be  found  in  J)etviei  ▼.  Mar- 
ihail  (1861)  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  697, 
31  L.  J.  C.  P.  61,  where  the  so- 
called  equitable  plea  and  replica- 
tion seems  to  have  amounted  to  a 
common  law  plea  of  leave  and 
licence  and  joinder  of  issue,  or 
X>erhap8  new  assignment,  thereon. 
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Extended 
meaning 
of  volmti 
HonJU 
inmria. 


TrialB  of  strength  and  skill  in  such  pastimes  as  those 
above  mentioned  afford,  when  oarried  on  within  hiwfal 
bounds,  the  best  illustration  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
maxim  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  is  enlarged  beyond  its  literal 
meaning.  A  man  cannot  complain  of  harm  (within 
the  limits  we  have  mentioned)  to  the  chances  of  which 
he  has  exposed  himself  with  knowledge  and  of  his  free 
will.  Thus  in  the  case  of  two  men  fencing  or  playing 
at  singlestick,  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  would  be  assigned  by 
most  lawyers  as  the  governing  rule,  yet  the  words  must 
be  forced.  It  is  not  the  will  of  one  player  that  the  other 
should  hit  him;  his  object  is  to  be  hit  as  seldom  as 
possible.  But  he  is  content  that  the  other  shall  hit  him 
as  much  as  by  fair  play  he  can ;  and  in  that  sense  the 
striking  is  not  against  his  will.  Therefore  the  '^assault" 
of  the  school  of  arms  is  no  assault  in  law.  Still  less  is 
there  an  actual  consent  if  the  fact  is  an  accident,  not  a 
necessary  incident,  of  what  is  being  done ;  as  where  in  the 
course  of  a  cricket  match  a  player  or  spectator  is  struck  by 
the  balL  I  suppose  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  that 
legal  wrong  is  done  by  such  an  accident  even  to  a  spectator 
who  is  taking  no  part  in  the  game.  So  if  two  men  are 
fencing,  and  one  of  the  foils  breaks,  and  the  broken  end, 
being  thrown  off  with  some  force,  hits  a  bystander,  no 
wrong  is  done  to  him.  Such  too  is  the  case  put  in  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  (u)  of  a  man  who  stands  near  another 
cutting  wood  with  a  hatchet,  and  is  struck  by  the  head 
flying  off.  It  may  be  said  that  these  examples  are  trivial. 
They  are  so,  and  for  that  reason  appropriate.  They  show 
that  the  principle  is  constantly  at  work,  and  that  we  find 
little  about  it  in  our  books  just  because  it  is  imquestioned 
in  common  sense  as  well  as  in  law. 


(i#)  niuit.  to  ■.  so.    On  the  point  oi  aotoal  oonient,  of.  se.  S7  and  88. 
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Many  oases  of  this  kind  seem  to  fall  as  naturally  under  BeUtion 
the  exception  of  inevitable  aooident.  But  there  is,  we  cases  to 
conceive,  this  distinction,  that  where  the  plaintiff  has  ^l^dent.* 
voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  way  of  risk  the  defendant 
is  not  bound  to  disprove  negligence.  If  I  choose  to  stand 
near  a  man  using  an  axe,  he  may  be  a  good  woodman  or 
not ;  but  I  cannot  (it  is  submitted)  complain  of  an  accident 
because  a  more  skilled  woodman  might  have  avoided  it. 
A  man  dealing  with  explosives  is  bound,  as  regards  his 
neighbour's  property,  to  diligence  and  more  than  diligence. 
But  if  I  go  and  watch  a  jQrework-maker  for  my  own 
amusement,  and  the  shop  is  blown  up,  it  seems  I  shall 
have  no  cause  of  action,  even  if  he  was  handling  his 
materials  unskilfully.  This,  or  even  more,  is  implied  in 
the  decision  in  Ilott  v.  Wilkes  (a?),  where  it  was  held  that 
one  who  trespassed  in  a  wood,  having  notice  that  spring- 
guns  were  set  there,  and  was  shot  by  a  spring-gun,  could 
not  recover.  The  maxim  "volenti  non  fit  iniuria"  was 
expressly  held  applicable:  "he  voluntarily  exposes  him- 
self to  the  mischief  which  has  happened"  (y).  The  case 
gave  rise  to  much  public  excitement,  and  led  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  (2),  but  it  has  not  been  doubted  in  subse- 
quent authorities  that  on  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  the 
facts  as  they  came  before  the  Court,  it  was  well  decided. 
As  the  point  of  negligence  was  expressly  raised  by  the 


{x)  3  B.  &  Aid.  304  (1820) ;  op. 
and  dist.  the  later  case  of  Bird  y. 
Eolbrooky  4  Bing.  628.  The  arga- 
ment  that  since  the  defendant  conld 
not  have  jostified  shooting  a  tres- 
passer with  his  own  hand,  even 
after  warning,  he  conld  not  jnstifj 
shooting  him  with  a  spring-gun, 
is  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
though  perhaps  it  ought  to  have 
pzerailed. 


(y)  Per  Bayley  J.  3  B.  ft  Aid.  at 
p.  311,  and  Holrojd  J.  at  p.  314. 

(«)  Edin.  Bey.  xxxv.  123, 410  (re- 
printed in  Sydney  Smith's  works). 
Setting  spring-guns,  except  hj 
night  in  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
protection  thereof,  was  made  a 
criminal  offence  by  7  ft  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  18,  now  repealed  and  substan- 
tially  re-enacted  (24  ft  25  Vict, 
o.  96,  s.  1,  and  o.  100,  s.  31). 
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pleadings,  the  decision  is  an  authority  that  if  a  man  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  a  dangerous  action  or  state  of  things, 
he  must  take  the  risk  as  he  finds  it.  And  this  appears 
to  be  material  with  regard  to  the  attempt  made  by  re- 
spectable authorities,  and  noticed  above,  to  bring  under 
this  principle  the  head  of  excuse  by  reason  of  ineyitable 
accident  (a). 

Know-  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that 

xiak  op-  if  a  man  undertakes  to  work  in  a  railway  tunnel  where  he 
^^^ot  knows  that  trains  are  constantly  passing,  he  cannot  com- 
^"^^^^fi^-  plain  of  the  railway  company  for  not  taking  measures  to 
warn  the  workmen  of  the  approach  of  trains,  and  this 
though  he  is  the  servant  not  of  the  company  but  of  the 
contractor  (J).  The  minority  held  that  the  railway  com- 
pany, as  carrying  on  a  dangerous  business,  were  bound  not 
to  expose  persons  coming  by  invitation  upon  their  property 
to  any  undue  risk,  and  at  all  events  the  burden  of  proof 
was  on  them  to  show  that  the  risk  was  in  fact  understood 
and  accepted  by  the  plaintifP  (c),  "  If  I  invite  a  man  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  locality  to  walk  along  a  dangerous 
cEff  which  is  my  property,  I  owe  him  a  duty  different  to 
that  which  I  owe  to  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  birdnested 
on  my  rocks"  {d). 

But  where  a  man  goes  on  doing  work  under  a  risk  which 
is  known  to  him,  and  which  does  not  depend  on  any  one 
else's  acts,  or  on  the  condition  of  the  place  where  the  work 

(a)  Holmes  t.  Mather  (1875)  L.  (e)  Gp.  Thomas  r,  Quartermaine 

B.  10  Ex.  at  p.  267  ;   Bylands  v.  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Div.  685,  56  L.  J. 

Fletcher  (1866)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  at  p.  Q.  B.  340,  and  Lord  Henohell's 

287.  judgment  in  Membery  v.  G.  W.  £. 

{b)  WoodUy  ▼.  Metr,  Diet,  It.  Co,  Co,  (1889)  14  App.  Ca.  179,  190. 

(1877)  2  Ex.  Div.  384,  46  L.  J.  (d)  Fry  L.  J.  18  Q.  B.  Div.  at 

Ex.  521 ;   Hellish  and  Baggallaj  p.    701.      And    see   Yarmouth  v. 

L.  JJ.  diss.  France  (1887)  19  Q.  B.  D.  647,  57 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  7. 
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is  done,  but  is  incident  to  the  work  itself ,  he  cannot  be 
heard  to  say  that  his  exposure  of  himself  to  such  risk  was 
not  voluntary  (e). 

The  principle  expressed  by  volenti  nan  Jit  iniuria  is  Cases 
different  from  that  of  contributory  negligence  (/),  as  it  em^^ere 
is  in  itself  independent  of  the  oontrcwt  of  service  or  any  «^^  their 

*  •^    workmen : 

other  contract  {g).  It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  negli-  Smith  y. 
gent  or  imprudent  because  he  chooses  to  encounter  a  risk  ^  ^' 
which  he  knows  and  appreciates;  but  if  he  does  volun- 
tarily run  the  risk,  he  cannot  complain  afterwards  (A). 
At  the  same  time  knowledge  is  not  of  itself  conclusive. 
The  maxim  is  volenti — ^not  scienti — non  Jit  iniuria  ;  "  the 
question  whether  in  any  particular  case  a  plaintiff  was 
volena  or  nolens  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  law"  (t). 
A  workman  is  not  bound,  for  example,  to  throw  up  his 
employment  rather  than  go  on  working  with  appliances 
which  he  knows  or  suspects  to  be  dangerous;  and  con- 
tinuing to  use  such  appliances  if  the  employer  cannot  or 
will  not  give  him  better  is  not  conclusive  to  show  that  he 
voluntarily  takes  the  attendant  risk  (A;).  As  between  an 
employer  and  his  own  workmen,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
separate  the  question  of  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  a 
particular  risk  from  the  question  whether  it  was  a  term  in 
the  contract  of  service  (though  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  an 


{e)  Membery  v.  Q,  JF.  S.  Co, 
note  {e)f  last  page.  Lord  Bram- 
well's  extra-judicial  remarks  can- 
not be  supported :  see  per  Lord 
Herschell,  14  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  192, 
193  ;  and  Smith  ▼.  Baker^  note  (i), 
p.  155. 

(/)  Bowen  L.  J.  in  Thomas  t. 
Quartermaine  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Diy. 
685,  694,  697,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  340. 

{ff)  18  Q.  B.  Div.  at  p.  698. 


(A)  Bowen  L.  J.  18  Q.  B.  Diy. 
at  p.  695. 

(♦)  Ibid,  at  p.  696;  LindleyL.J. 
in  Yarmouth  ▼.  Franee  (1887)  19 
Q.  B.  D.  647,  659,  before  judges 
of  the  C.  A.  sitting  as  a  diyisional 
Court. 

(k)  Yarmouth Y.France,]a8tiiote; 
Thrussell  v.  Handyside  (1888)  20 
Q.  B.  D.  369,  57  L.  J.  Q.  B.  347 ; 
Smith  V.  Baker,  '91,  A.  C.  325,  60 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  683. 
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express  term)  that  the  workman  should  accept  that  risk. 
Since  the  Employers'  liability  Act  has  deprived  the 
master,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  of  defence  of  '^  common 
emplojrment"  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the 
defence  of  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  has  several  times  been 
resorted  to,  with  the  effect  of  raising  complicated  discus- 
sion on  tolerably  simple  facts.  By  treating  the  maxim  as 
if  it  were  of  literal  authority  (which  no  maxim  is),  and 
then  construing  it  largely,  something  very  like  the  old 
doctrine  of  "  common  emplojrment "  might  have  been 
indirectly  restored.  For  some  time  there  was  appreciable 
danger  of  this  result.  But  the  tendency  has  been  effec- 
tually checked  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Smith  V.  JBaker  (e).  Except  where  there  is  an  obvious  and 
necessary  danger  in  the  work  itself,  it  must  be  a  question 
of  fact  in  every  case  whether  there  was  an  agreement  or 
at  any  rate  consent  to  take  the  risk.  "  Where  a  person 
undertakes  to  do  work  which  is  intrinsically  dangerous, 
notwithstanding  that  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  to 
render  it  as  little  dangerous  as  possible,  he  no  doubt 
voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  the  risks  inevitably  accom- 
panying it,  and  cannot,  if  he  suffers,  be  permitted  to  com- 
plain that  a  wrong  has  been  done  him,  even  though  the 
cause  from  which  he  suffers  might  give  to  others  a  right 
of  action  " :  as  in  the  case  of  works  imavoidably  produc- 
ing noxious  fumes.  But  where  "  a  risk  to  the  employed, 
which  may  or  may  not  result  in  injury,  has  been  created 
or  enhanced  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer,"  there 
**  the  mere  continuance  in  service,  with  knowledge  of  the 
risk,"  does  not  "preclude  the  employed,  if  he  suffer 
from  such  negligence,  from  recovering  in  respect  of  his 
employer's  breach  of  duty"(/).      And  it  seems  that 

(e)  »91,  A.  C.  326.  (/)  Lord  HeraoheU,  '91,  A.  0. 

at  pp.  360,  362. 
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(apart  from  oontraots  to  take  a  olasfi  of  risks)  there  must 
be  oonsent  to  the  particular  act  or  operation  which  is 
hazardous,  not  a  mere  general  assent  inferred  from  know- 
ledge that  risk  of  a  certain  kind  is  possible  {g). 

Cases  of  volenti  rum  fit  iniuria  are  of  course  to  be  dis-  Distino- 

j«»"ijp_  i»  xj  •jxT-  tion  where 

unguished  from  cases  of  pure  unexpected  accident  where  no  negii- 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  negligence  at  all  on  the  def en-  f^^  ** 
dant's  part(Aj.     It  seems  that  Thomas  y.  Quartermaine, 
though  not  so  dealt  with,  was  really  a  case  of  this  latter 
kind  (t). 

In  the  construction  of  a  policy  of  insurance  against 
death  or  injury  by  accident,  an  exception  of  harm  '*  hap- 
pening by  exposure  of  the  insured  to  obyious  risk  of 
injury"  includes  accidents  due  to  a  risk  which  would 
have  been  obyious  to  a  person  using  common  care  and 
attention  (A;). 

We  now  see  that  the  whole  law  of  negligence  assumes  BiBtinc- 
the  principle  of  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  not  to  be  applicable.  ^^    ™ 
It  was  suffffested  in  Holmes  y.  Mather*  (I)  that  when  a  '^^^^ 

^3o  \  /  neflrliffeDce 

competent  driyer  is  run  away  with  by  his  horses,  and  in  i«  ground 
spite  of  all  he  can  do  they  run  oyer  a  foot-passenger,  the 
foot-passenger  is  disabled  from  suing,  not  simply  because 
the  driyer  has  done  no  wrong,  but  because  people  who 
walk  along  a  road  must  take  the  ordinary  risks  of  traffic. 
But  if  this  were  so,  why  stop  at  misadyenture  without 


iff)  Lord  Halflbuiy,  '91,  A.  C. 
at  pp.  336—338. 

(h)  WaUh  V.  WhiUley  (1888)  21 
Q.  B.  Div.  371,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
686. 

(t)  See  Lord  Morris's  remarks 
in  Smith  v.  Baker^  '91,  A.  C.  at 
p.  369.  In  Smith  y.  Baker  itself, 
an  appeal  from  a  Goimtj  Court, 


this  point,  not  having  been  raised 
at  the  trial  below,  was  not  open  on 
the  appeal.  It  was  nevertheless 
extra-judiciallj  discussed,  with 
considerable  variety  of  opinion. 

(k)  Gomish  v.  Accident  Ituuranee 
Co.  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  463. 

(/)  L.  B.  10  Ex.  at  p.  267. 
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negligence  ?  It  is  oommon  knowledge  that  not  all  drivers 
are  careful.  It  is  known,  or  capable  of  being  known,  that 
a  certain  percentage  are  not  careful.  *'No  one  (at  all 
events  some  years  ago,  before  the  admirable  police  regula- 
tions of  later  years)  could  have  crossed  London  streets 
without  knowing  that  there  was  a  risk  of  being  run 
over  "  (m).  The  actual  risk  to  which  a  man  crossing  the 
street  is  exposed  (apart  from  any  carelessness  on  his  own 
part)  is  that  of  pure  misadventure,  and  also  that  of  careless 
driving,  the  latter  element  being  probably  the  greater. 
If  he  really  took  the  whole  risk,  a  driver  would  not  be 
liable  to  him  for  running  over  him  by  negligence :  which 
is  absurd.  Are  we  to  say,  then,  that  he  takes  on  himself 
the  one  part  of  the  risk  and  does  not  take  the  other  P  A 
reason  thus  artificially  limited  is  no  reason  at  all,  but  a  mere 
fiction.  It  is  simpler  and  better  to  say  plainly  that  the 
driver's  duty  is  to  use  proper  and  reasonable  care,  and 
beyond  that  he  is  not  answerable.  The  true  view,  we 
submit,  is  that  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  exposure  to  risk 
has  no  application  as  between  parties  on  an  equal  footing 
of  right,  of  whom  one  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  more 
than  the  other.  A  man  is  not  bound  at  his  peril  to  fly 
from  a  risk  from  which  it  is  another's  duty  to  protect  him, 
merely  because  the  risk  is  known  (n).  Much  the  same 
principle  has  in  late  years  been  applied,  and  its  limits 
discussed,  in  the  special  branch  of  the  law  which  deals 
with  contributory  negligence.  This  we  shaU  have  to 
consider  in  its  place  (o). 

(m)  Lord  Halabury,  '91,  A.  C.  42  L.  J.  Q.  B.  106 ;  Itobsan  v.  iV.  £. 

at  p.  337.  i?.  Co,  (1876)  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  at 

(fi)  Smith  V.  Bak6r,  '91,  A.  0.  p.  274,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112;  and 

326,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  683 ;  Thrussett  per  Bramwell  L.  J.  (not  referring 

y.  Eandynde  (1888)  20  Q.  B.  D.  to  these  anthoritiee,  and  taking  a 

369,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  347.  somewhat  different  view),  Lax  v. 

(o)  See  Oee  y.  ifeiropolitan  R,  Co,  Corporation  of  Darlington  (1879)  6 

(1873)  Ex.  Gh.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  161,  Ex.  D.  at  p.  36,  49  L.  J.  Ex.  106. 
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11. — Works  of  necessity. 

A  class  of  exoeptions  as  to  whioh  there  is  not  maoh  -worksof 
authority,  but  whioh  oertainly  exists  in  every  system  of  neoeeaty. 
law,  is  that  of  acts  done  of  necessity  to  avoid  a  greater 
harm,  and  on  that  ground  justified.  Pulling  down  houses 
to  stop  a  fire(p),  and  casting  goods  overboard,  or  otherwise 
sacrificing  property,  to  save  a  ship  or  the  lives  of  those  on 
board,  are  the  regulax  examples.  The  maritime  law  of 
general  average  assumes,  as  its  very  foundation,  that  the 
destruction  of  property  under  such  conditions  of  danger  is 
justifiable  (g).  It  is  said  also  that ''  in  time  of  war  one 
shall  justify  entry  on  another's  land  to  make  a  bulwark  in 
defence  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom."  In  these  cases  the 
apparent  wrong  "  sounds  for  the  public  good  "  (r).  There 
are  also  circumstances  in  which  a  man's  property  or  person 
may  have  to  be  dealt  with  promptly  for  his  own  obvious 
good,  but  his  consent,  or  the  consent  of  any  one  having 
lawful  authority  over  him,  cannot  be  obtained  in  time. 
Here  it  is  evidently  justifiable  to  do,  in  a  proper  and 
reasonable  manner,  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  has  never 
been  supposed  to  be  even  technically  a  trespass  if  I  throw  ^ 
water  on  my  neighbour's  goods  to  save  them  from  fire,  or 
seeing  his  house  on  fire,  enter  on  his  land  to  help  in 
gutting  it  out(«).     Nor  is  it  an  assault  for  the  first 


7 


(p)  Dyer,  36  h, 

(g)  Moutia  eats,  12  Go.  Bep.  63, 
is  only  just  worth  citing  as  an 
illostration  that  no  action  lies. 

(r)  Eingsmill  J.  21  Hen.  VII. 
27)  pi.  5 ;  cp.  Dyer,  ubi  supra.  In 
8  Ed.  IV.  23,  pi.  41,  it  is  thought 
doubtful  whether  the  justification 
should  be  by  common  law  or  by 
special  custom. 

(«)  Good  will  without  real  neces- 
sity would  not  do ;  there  must  be 


danger  of  total  loss,  and,  it  is  said, 
without  remedy  for  the  owner 
against  any  person,  per  Rede  0.  J. 
21  Hen.  VII.  28,  pi.  6 ;  but  if  this 
be  law,  it  must  be  limited  to  reme- 
dies against  a  trespasser,  for  it 
cannot  be  a  trespass  or  a  lawful 
act  to  save  a  man's  goods  accord- 
ing as  they  are  or  are  not  insured. 
Cp.  Y.  B.  12  Hen.  VIII.  2,  where 
there  is  Bome  curious  discussion  on 
the  theory  of  trespass  generally. 
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passer-by  to  pick  up  a  man  rendered  insensible  by  an 
aooident,  or  for  a  competent  surgeon,  if  he  peroeives  that 
an  operation  ought  forthwith  to  be  performed  to  save  the 
man's  life,  to  perform  it  without  waiting  for  him  to  reooyer 
consciousness  and  give  his  consent.  These  works  of  charity 
and  necessity  must  be  lawful  as  weU  as  right.  Our  books 
have  only  slight  and  scattered  hints  on  the  subject,  pro- 
bably because  no  question  has  ever  been  made  {t). 


12. — Private  defence. 

Self-  Self-defence  (or  rather  private  defence  (ti),  for  defence 

of  one's  self  is  not  the  only  case)  is  another  ground  of 
immunity  well  known  to  the  law.  To  repel  force  by 
force  is  the  common  instinct  of  every  creature  that  has 
means  of  defence.  And  when  the  original  force  is  unlaw- 
ful, this  natural  right  or  power  of  man  is  allowed,  nay 
approved,  by  the  law.  Sudden  and  strong  resistance  to 
unrighteous  attack  is  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  tolerated ; 
in  many  cases  it  is  a  moral  duty.  Therefore  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  regard  self-defence  as  a  necessary  evil 
suffered  by  the  law  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts.  The  right  is  a  just  and  perfect  one.  It  extends 
not  only  to  the  defence  of  a  man's  own  person,  but  to  the 
defence  of  his  property  or  possession.  And  what  may  be 
lawfully  done  for  oneself  in  this  regard  may  likewise  be 
done  for  a  wife  or  husband,  a  parent  or  child,  a  master  or 
servant  (x).    At  the  same  time  no  right  is  to  be  abused  or 

{£}  Gf.  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  (u)  This  is  the  term  adopted  in 

B.  92,  and  the  powers  giyen  to  the  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

London  Fire  Brigade  by  28  &  29  (z)  Blaokstone   iii.   8 ;  and  see 

Vict.  0.  90, 8. 12,  whioh  seem  rather  the  opinion  of  all  the  Jnstioes  of  K. 

to  assome  a  pxe-ezisting  right  at  B.,  21  Hen.  YII.  89,  pi.  50.    There 

common  law.  has  been  some  donbt  whether  a 
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made  the  oloak  of  wrong,  and  this  right  is  one  easily 
abused.  The  law  sets  bounds  to  it  by  the  rule  that  the 
force  employed  must  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
apparent  urgency  of  the  occasion.  We  say  apparent,  for 
a  man  cannot  be  held  to  form  a  precise  judgment  under 
such  conditions.  The  person  acting  on  the  defensive  is 
entitled  to  use  as  much  force  as  he  reasonably  believes  to 
be  necessary.  Thus  it  is  not  justifiable  to  use  a  deadly 
weapon  to  repel  a  push  or  a  blow  with  the  hand.  It  is 
even  said  that  a  man  attacked  with  a  deadly  weapon  must 
retreat  as  far  as  he  safely  can  before  he  is  justified  in 
defending  himseU  by  like  means.  But  this  probably 
applies  (so  far  as  it  is  the  law)  only  to  criminal  liability  (^). 
On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  presents  a  pistol  at  my  head 
and  threatens  to  shoot  me,  peradventure  the  pistol  is  not 
loaded  or  is  not  in  working  order,  but  I  shall  do  no  wrong 
before  the  law  by  acting  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  really 
loaded  and  capable  of  shooting. 


Cases  have  arisen  on  the  killing  of  animals  in  defence  of  Eilliog  of 
one's  property.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  test  is  whether  defence  o? 
the  party's  act  was  such  as  he  might  reasonably,  in  the  P"^P®^y- 
circumstances,  think  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  harm 
which  he  was  not  bound  to  suffer.     Not  very  long  a.go  the 
subject  was  elaborately  discussed  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
aU  or  nearly  all  the  authorities,  English  and  American, 
reviewed  (2).     Some  of  these,  such  as  Deane  v.  Clayton  (a). 


master  oould  jusiif  j  on  the  ground 
of  the  defence  of  hia  servant.  But 
the  praotioe  and  the  better  opinion 
haye  always  been  otherwise.  Before 
the  Conquest  it  was  understood 
that  a  lord  might  fight  in  defence 
of  his  men  as  well  as  they  in  his. 
li.  AU .  0.  42,  {  b, 

(y)  See  Stephen,  Digest  of  Cri- 


minal Law,  art.  200.  Host  of  the 
authority  on  this  subject  is  in 
the  early  treatises  on  Pleas  of  the 
Crown. 

(«)  Aldrieh  v.  Wright  (1873)  63 
N.  H.  398,  16  Am.  Bep.  339. 
The  decision  was  that  the  penalty 


(a)  See  note  (a)  next  page. 
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turn  less  on  what  amount  of  force  is  reasonable  in  itself 
than  on  the  question  whether  a  man  is  bound,  as  against 
the  owners  of  ftTn'mftla  which  come  on  his  land  otherwise 
than  as  of  right,  to  abstain  from  making  the  land  dangerous 
for  them  to  come  on.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  is 
immaterial  whether  a  man  keeps  up  a  certain  state  of 
things  on  his  own  land  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
property  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  is  not  actually 
unlawful. 

As  to  injuries  received  by  an  innocent  third  person  from 
an  act  done  in  self-defence,  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principle  as  accidental  harm  proceeding  from  any 
other  act  lawful  in  itself.  It  has  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  a  man  repelling  imminent  danger  cannot  be 
expected  to  use  as  much  care  as  he  would  if  he  had  time 
to  act  deliberately. 


Aflsertioii 
of  rights 
distin- 
guished 
from  self- 
defence. 


Self-defence  does  not  include  the  active  assertion  of  a 
disputed  right  against  an  attempt  to  obstruct  its  exercise. 
I  am  not  justified  in  shooting,  or  offering  to  shoot,  one 
who  obstructs  my  right  of  way,  though  I  may  not  be  able 
to  pass  him  otherwise,  and  though  I  am  justified  in  resist- 
ing,  within  due  bounds,  any  active  force  used  on  his  part. 
It  seems  the  better  opinion  **  that  the  use  of  force  which 
inflicts  or  may  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or  death— of 
what  in  short  may  be  called  extreme  force — ^is  justifiable 


of  a  statute  ordaining  a  dose  time 
for  minks  did  not  apply  to  a  man 
who  shot  on  his  own  land,  in  the 
close  season,  minks  which  he  rea- 
sonably thought  were  in  pursuit  of 
his  geese.  Compare  Taylor  app. 
Newman  resp.  (1863)  4  B.  &  S.  89, 
32  L.  J.  M.  C.  186. 


(a)  7  Taunt.  489,  the  case  of 
dog-spears,  where  the  Court  was 
equally  divided  (1817) ;  Jordin  r. 
Crump  (1841)  8  M.  &  W.  782, 
where  the  Court  took  the  view  of 
Gibbs  C.  J.  in  the  last  case,  on 
the  ground  that  setting  dog-spears 
was  not  in  itself  illegal.  Notice, 
however,  was  pleaded. 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  strict  self-defence  "  (J).  I  may  Le 
justified  in  pushing  past  the  obstructor,  but  this  is  not 
an  act  of  self-defence  at  aU;  it  is  the  pure  and  simple 
exercise  of  my  right  itself  {c). 

Many  interesting  questions,  in  part  not  yet  settled,  may 
be  raised  in  this  connexion,  but  their  interest  belongs  for 
most  practical  intents  to  public  and  not  to  private  law.  It 
must  not  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  whatever  is  a  suffi- 
cient justification  or  excuse  in  a  criminal  prosecution  will 
equally  suffice  in  a  civil  action. 

Some  of  the  dicta  in  the  well-known  case  of  Scott  v.  Injnry  to 
Shepherd  {d)  go  the  length  of  suggesting  that  a  man  acting  8onB  from 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  under  "  compulsive  necessity  "  ^. 
(the  expression  of  De  Ghrey  C.  J.)  is  excusable  as  not  being  defence, 
a  voluntary  agent,  and  is  therefore  not  bound  to  take  any 
care  at  all.     But  this  appears  very  doubtful.    In  that  case 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Willis  or  Eyal,  if  he  had  been 
worth  suing  and  had  been  sued,  could  have  successfully 
made  such  a  defence.     They  '^had  a  right  to  protect 
themselves  by  removing  the  squib,  but  should  have  taJken 
care  " — at  any  rate  such  care  as  was  practicable  under  the 
circumstances — "to  do    it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
endamage  others"  (e).     The  Boman  lawyers  held  that  a 
man  who  throws  a  stone  in  self-defence  is  not  excused  if 
the  stone  by  misadventure  strikes  a  person  other  than  the 
assailant  (/).   Perhaps  this  is  a  harsh  opinion,  but  it  seems 
better,  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  than  holding  that  one 
may  with  impunity  throw  a  lighted  squib  across  a  market- 

(b)  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Conati-  {e)  Blackstone  J.  in  his  dissent- 

tntion,  3rd  ed.  1889,  appx.   410,  ing  judgment, 

which  see  for  fuller  discussion.  (/)  D.  9.  2,  ad  1.  Aquil.  46,  §  4; 

{e)  Dioej,  op,  eit.  411.  tupray  pp.  123,  124. 

{d)  2  W.  Bl.  892. 

P.  M 
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house  full  of  people  in  order  to  save  a  stall  of  gingerbread. 
At  all  events  a  man  cannot  justify  doing  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  property  a  deliberate  act  whose  evident  tendency 
is  to  cause,  and  which  does  cause,  damage  to  the  property 
of  an  innocent  neighbour.  Thus  if  flood  water  has  come 
on  my  land  by  no  fault  of  my  own,  this  does  not  entitle 
me  to  let  it  off  by  means  which  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  cause  it  to  flood  an  adjoining  owner's  land  (g). 


13. — Plaintiff  a  ijorong^doer. 

Harm  Language  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  books  to  the  effect 

a  wrong-    ^lat  a  man  cannot  sue  for  any  injury  suffered  by  him  at  a 
d^tf  1     *^°^®  when  he  is  himself  a  wrong-doer.     But  there  is  no 
whether     suoh  general  rule  of  law.     If  there  were,  one  consequence 
diaabilitj.  would  be  that  an  occupier  of  land  (or  even  a  fellow  tres- 
passer) might  beat  or  wound  a  trespasser  without  being 
liable  to  an  action,  whereas  the  right  of  using  force  to 
repel  trespass  to  land  is  strictly  limited ;  or  if  a  man  is 
riding  or  driving  at  an  incautiously  fast  pace,  anybody 
might  throw  stones  at  him  with  impunity.     In  Bird  v. 
Holbrook  (A)  a  trespasser  who  was  wounded  by  a  spring-gun 
set  without  notice  was  held  entitled  to  maintain  his  action. 
And  generally,  '*  a  trespasser  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the 
injury  which  he  does ;  but  he  does  not  forfeit  his  right  of 
action  for  an  injury  sustained"  (t).    It  does  not  appear 

{£)  Whallty  Y.  Lane,  and  York-  {h)  4  Bing.   628.      Cp.   p.    161 

ihire  S.  Co,  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Dir.  above.    The  cause  of  action  arose, 

131,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286,  distin-  and  the  trial  took  place,  before  the 

goishing  the  case  of  acts  lawful  in  passing  of  the  Act  which  made  the 

themselves  which  are  done  bj  waj  setting  of  spring-cpins  unlawful, 

of  precaution  against  an  impending  (i)  Bamet  v.   Ward  (1860)  9  0. 

common  danger.  B.  392,  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  196. 
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on  the  whole  that  a  plaintiff  is  disabled  from  reoovering 
by  reason  of  being  himself  a  wrong-doer,  unless  soma 
nnlawfol  aot  or  oonduct  on  his  own  part  is  connected  with 
the  harm  suffered  by  him  as  part  of  the  same  transaotion : 
and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  case  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  any  special  rule  of  this  kind.  It  would  be 
no  answer  to  an  action  for  killing  a  dog  to  show  that  the 
owner  was  liable  to  a  penalty  for  not  having  taJken  out  a 
dog  licence  in  due  time.  If,  again,  A.  receives  a  letter 
containing  defamatory  statements  concerning  B.,  and  reads 
the  letter  aloud  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  he  may 
be  doing  wrong  to  B.  But  this  will  not  justify  or  excuse 
B.  if  he  seizes  and  tears  up  the  letter.  A.  is  unlawfully 
possessed  of  explosives  which  he  is  carrying  in  his  pocket. 
B.,  walking  or  running  in  a  hurried  and  careless  manner, 
jostles  A.  and  so  causes  an  explosion.  Certainly  A.  cannot 
recover  against  B.  for  any  hurt  he  takes  by  this,  or  can  at 
most  recover  nominal  damages,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
harmless  push.  But  would  it  make  any  difference  if  A.'s 
possession  were  lawful  P  Suppose  there  were  no  statutory 
regulation  at  all :  still  a  man  going  about  with  sensitive 
explosives  in  his  pocket  would  be  exposing  himself  to  an 
unusual  risk  obvious  to  him  and  not  obvious  to  other 
people,  and  on  the  principles  ahready  discussed  would  have 
no  cause  of  action.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  a 
strong  thing  to  say  that  if  another  person  does  know  of 
the  special  danger,  he  does  not  become  bound  to  take 
answerable  care,  even  as  regards  one  who  has  brought 
himself  into  a  position  of  danger  by  a  wrongful  act.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  belong  to  the 
head  of  contributory  negligence.  But  this,  it  is  submitted, 
is  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  term,  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  true  meaning  and  reasons  of  the 

M  2 
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dootrine;  as  if  oontributory  negligenoe  were  a  sort  of 
positiye  wrong  for  whioh  a  man  is  to  be  punished.  This, 
however,  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter.  On  the 
whole  it  maj  be  doubted  whether  a  mere  civil  wrong- 
doing, saoh  as  trespass  to  land,  ever  has  in  itself  the  effect 
now  under  consideration.  Almost  every  case  that  can  be 
put  seems  to  fall  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  imder  the 
principle  that  a  plaintiff  who  has  voluntarilj  exposed  him- 
self to  a  known  risk  cannot  recover,  or  the  still  broader 
rule  that  a  defendant  is  liable  only  for  those  consequences 
of  his  acts  which  are,  in  the  sense  explained  in  a  former 
chapter  {k),  natural  and  probable. 


of 
Stmday 
travelling. 


Conflict  In  America  there  has  been  a  great  question,  upon  which 

in  United  there  have  been  many  contradictory  decisions,  whether  the 
States  in  yJolation  of  statutes  against  Sunday  travelling  is  in  itself 
a  bar  to  actions  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  such 
travelling  through  defective  condition  of  roads,  negligence 
of  railway  companies,  and  the  like.  In  Massachusetts  it 
has  been  held  that  a  plaintiff  in  such  circumstances  cannot 
recover,  although  the  accident  might  just  as  well  have 
happened  on  a  joiimey  lawful  for  all  purposes.  These 
decisions  must  be  supported,  if  at  all,  by  a  strict  view  of 
the  policy  of  the  local  statutes  for  securing  the  observance 
of  Sunday.  They  are  not  generally  considered  good  law, 
and  have  been  expressly  dissented  from  in  some  other 
States  (/). 


Canaeof  It  is  a  rule  not  confined  to  actions  on  contracts  that 
oonneoted  ^' the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  where  in  order  to  maintain  his 
Uk^vl^'     '^PP^^  claim  he  must  set  up  an  illegal  agreement  to 


{k)  P.  32  above. 

(/)   Sutton  V.    Toum  of  Wauvca^ 
io»a    (Wisconsin,     1871)    Bigelow 


L.  C.  711,  and  notes  theceto,  pp. 
721-2;  Cooler  on  Torts,  156.  And 
see  White  v.  Lang,  128  Hass.  698. 
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which  he  himBelf  has  been  a  party"  (m) :  but  its  applica-  agree- 
tion  to  aotioDS  of  tort  is  not  frequent  or  normal.     The  case 
from  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  cited  is  the  onlj 
clear  example  known  to  the  writer,  and  its  facts  were  very 
peculiar. 

{m)  Haule  J.,  Fivaz  t.  2fieholU  (1846)  2  C.  B.  501,  512. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  REMEDIES  FOB  TORTS. 


Divendtj 
of  reme- 
dies. 


At  oommon  law  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  redress  for 
an  actionable  wrong.  One  was  in  those  cases— exceptional 
cases  according  to  modem  law  and  practice —where  it  was 
and  is  lawful  for  the  aggrieved  party,  as  the  common 
phrase  goes,  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  The 
other  way  was  an  action  for  damages  (a).  Not  that  a 
suitor  might  not  obtain,  in  a  proper  case,  other  and  more 
effectual  redress  than  money  compensation ;  but  he  could 
not  have  it  from  a  court  of  common  law.  Specific  orders 
and  prohibitions  in  the  form  of  injunctions  or  otherwise 
were  (with  few  exceptions,  if  any)  {b)  in  the  hand  of  the 
Chancellor  alone,  and  the  principles  according  to  which 
they  were  granted  or  withheld  were  counted  among  the 
mysteries  of  Equity.  But  no  such  distinctions  exist  under 
the  system  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  every  branch  of 
the  Court  has  power  to  administer  every  remedy.     There- 


mandfl  {e.^,  mandamiis)  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  redress  of  parelj 
private  wrongs  thongh  thej  might 
be  available*  for  a  private  person 
'wronged  bj  a  breach  of  public 
duty.  Under  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Acts  the  superior  courts 
of  common  law  had  limited  powers 
of  granting  injunctions  and  ad- 
ministering equitable  relief.  These 
were  found  of  little  importance  in 
practice,  and  there  is  now  no  reason 
for  dwelling  on  them. 


(a)  Possession  could  be  recovered, 
of  course,  in  an  action  of  ejectment. 
But  this  was  an  action  of  trespass 
in  form  onlj.  In  substance  it  took 
the  place  of  the  old  real  actions, 
and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  real 
action.  Detinue  was  not  only  not 
a  substantial  exception,  but  hardlj 
even  a  formal  one,  for  the  action 
was  not  reallj  in  tort. 

(b)  I  do  not  think  anj  of  the 
powers  of  the  superior  courts  of 
oommon  law  to  issue  specific  com- 
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fore  we  have  at  this  day,  in  considering  one  and  the  8ame 
jurisdiotiony  to  bear  in  mind  the  manifold  forms  of  legal 
redress  whioh  for  our  predecessors  were  separate  and  un- 
connected incidents  in  the  procedure  of  different  courts. 

r 

Remedies  available  to  a  party  by  his  own  act  alone  may  Self-help, 
be  included,  after  the  example  of  the  long  established 
German  usage,  in  the  expressiye  name  of  self-help.  The 
right  of  private  defence  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
obvious  example  of  this.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  there  is  no 
question  of  remedy  in  such  a  case.  We  are  allowed  to 
repel  force  by  force  "  not  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  but 
for  their  prevention  "  (c) ;  not  in  order  to  undo  a  wrong 
done  or  to  get  compensation  for  it,  but  to  cut  wrong  short 
before  it  is  done ;  and  the  right  goes  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Hence  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  of  self-defence,  in  the  strict  sense,  in  this  connexion. 
It  is  only  when  the  party's  lawful  act  restores  to  him 
something  which  he  ought  to  have,  or  puts  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  whereby  he  is  wronged,  or  at  least  puts 
pressure  on  the  wrong-doer  to  do  him  right,  that  self-help 
is  a  true  remedy.  And  then  it  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
plete or  exclusive  remedy.  The  acts  of  this  nature  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  law  of  torts  are  expulsion  of  a 
trespasser,  retaking  of  goods  by  the  rightful  possessor,  dis- 
tress damage  feasant,  and  abatement  of  nuisances.  Peace- 
able re-entry  upon  land  where  there  has  been  a  wrongful 
change  of  possession  is  possible,  but  hardly  occurs  in 
modem  experience.  Analogous  to  the  right  of  retaking 
goods  is  the  right  of  appropriating  or  retaining  debts 
under  certain  conditions;  and  various  forms  of  lien  are 
more  or  less  analogous  to  distress.  These,  however,  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  contract,  and  we  are  not  now 

((t)  This  ifl  well  noted  in  Cooley  on  Torts,  60. 
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oonoemed  with  them.  Such  are  the  species  of  remedial 
self-help  recognized  in  the  law  of  England.  In  eyerj 
case  alike  the  right  of  the  party  is  subject  to  the  rule  that 
no  greater  force  must  be  used,  or  damage  done  to  property, 
than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  In  some  cases 
the  mode  of  exercising  the  right  has  been  specially  modi- 
fied or  regulated.  Details  will  best  be  considered  hereafter 
in  relation  to  the  special  kinds  of  wrong  to  which  these 
kinds  of  redress  are  applicable  {d). 

Judioial  We  pass,  then,  from  extra-judicial  to  judicial  redress, 
damages,  from  remedies  by  the  act  of  the  party  to  remedies  by  the 
act  of  the  law.  The  most  frequent  and  familiar  of  these 
is  the  awarding  of  damages  {e).  Whenever  an  actionable 
wrong  has  been  done,  the  party  wronged  is  entitled  to 
recoTer  damages;  though,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
this  right  is  not  necessarily  a  valuable  one.  His  title  to 
recover  is  a  conclusion  of  law  from  the  facts  determined  in 
the  cause.  How  much  he  shall  recover  is  a  matter  of 
judicial  discretion,  a  discretion  exercised,  if  a  jury  tries  the 
cause,  by  the  jury  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge.  As 
we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  former  chapter  (/), 
the  rule  as  to  ^^  measure  of  damages  "  is  laid  down  by  the 
Court  and  applied  by  the  jury,  whose  application  of  it  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  subject  to  review.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  verdict  of  a  jury  may  be  set  aside  are  all 
reducible  to  this  principle:  the  Court,  namely,  must  be 
satisfied  not  only  that  its  own  finding  would  have  been 
different  (for  there  is  a  wide  field  within  which  opinions 
and  estimates  may  fairly  diflEer)  (^),  but  that  the  jury  did 

{d)  Gp.  Blaokstone,  Bk.  iii.  o.  1.  work  as  **Ma.jne  on  Damages.*' 
(e)  It  is  hardly  needful  to  refer  (/)  P.  27 »  aboye. 

the  reader  for  fuller  illustration  of  {p)   The    principle    is    familiar. 

the  subject  to  so  well  known  a  See  it  stated,  e.  g,  6  Q.  B.  BIt.  85. 
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not  exeroise  a  due  judicial  discretion  at  all  (A).  Among 
these  grounds  are  the  awarding  of  manifestly  excessive  or 
manifestly  inadequate  damages,  such  as  to  imply  that  the 
jury  disregarded,  either  by  excess  or  by  defect,  the  law  laid 
down  to  them  as  to  the  elements  of  damage  to  be  con- 
sidered (i),  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  verdict  represents  a 
compromise  between  jurymen  who  were  really  not  agreed 
on  the  main  facts  in  issue  {J). 

Damages  may  be  nominal,  ordinary,  or  exemplary.  Nominal 
Nominal  damages  are  a  sum  of  so  little  value  as  compared 
with  the  cost  and  trouble  of  suing  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  ''no  existence  in  point  of  quantity"  (A:),  such  as  a 
shilling  or  a  penny,  which  simi  is  awarded  with  the  pur- 
pose of  not  giving  any  real  compensation.  Such  a  verdict 
means  one  of  two  things.  Accordiug  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  may  be  honourable  or  contumelious  to  the  plaintifF. 
Either  the  purpose  of  the  action  is  merely  to  establish  a 
right,  no  substantial  harm  or  loss  having  been  suffered,  or 
else  the  jury,  while  unable  to  deny  that  some  legal  wrong 
has  been  done  to  the  plaintiff,  have  formed  a  very  low 
opinion  of  the  general  merits  of  his  case.  This  again  may 
be  on  the  groimd  that  the  harm  he  suffered  was  not  worth 
suing  for,  or  that  his  own  conduct  had  been  such  that 
whatever  he  did  suffer  at  the  defendant's  hands  was 
morally  deserved.  The  former  state  of  things,  where  the 
verdict  really  operates  as  a  simple  declaration  of  rights 
between  the  parties,  is  most  commonly  exemplified  in 
actions  of  trespass  brought  to  settle  disputed  claims  to 

(A)  See  Metropolitan  S.   Co,  y.  aaide  on  the  ground  of  the  damages 

Wright  (1886)  11  App.  Ga.  152.  being  inaafficient. 

(0  FhilHpt  V.  X.  #  S,  JT,  S.  Co.  (J)  Fahey  y.  Stafford  (1874)  L. 

(1879)  5  Q.  B.  Diy.  78,  49  L.  J.  R.  10  Q.  B.  64,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7. 
Q.   B.   233,  where,   on  the  facte  (k)  Manle  J.  2  0.  B.  499. 

ehown,  a  yerdict  for  7000/.  was  iet 
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Nominal 
damages 
possiblo 
only  when 
an  abso- 
lute right 
is  in- 
fringed. 


rights  of  wajy  rights  of  oommon,  and  other  easements 
and  profits.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  give  forty  shillings 
damages  in  these  oases  if  the  plaintiff  establishes  his  right, 
and  if  it  is  not  intended  to  express  any  disapproyal  of  his 
conduct  (/) .  The  other  kind  of  award  of  nominal  damages, 
where  the  plaintiff's  demerits  earn  him  an  illusory  sum 
such  as  one  farthing,  is  illustrated  chiefly  by  cases  of 
defamation,  where  the  words  spoken  or  written  by  the 
defendant  cannot  be  fully  justified,  and  yet  the  plaintiff 
has  done  so  much  to  provoke  them,  or  is  a  person  of  such 
generally  worthless  character,  as  not  to  deserve,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury,  any  substantial  compensation  (m). 
This  has  happened  more  than  once  in  actions  against  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  which  were  famous  at  the  time, 
but  haye  not  found  a  place  in  the  regular  reports. 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  Court  over  costs  since  the 
Judicature  Acts  has  made  the  question  of  nominal  damages, 
which,  under  the  old  procedure,  were  described  as  "  a  mere 
peg  on  which  to  hang  costs"  («),  much  less  important 


(/)  Under  the  yarious  statntes 
as  to  costs  which  were  in  force  be- 
fore the  Judicature  Acts,  4 Off.  was, 
subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  the 
least  amount  of  damages  which 
carried  costs  without  a  special 
certificate  from  the  judge.  Fre- 
quently juries  asked  before  giving 
their  verdict  what  was  the  least 
sum  that  would  carry  costs :  the 
general  practice  of  the  judges  was 
to  refuse  this  information. 

(m)  Kelly  Y,  Sherlock  (1866)  L.  R. 
1  Q.  B.  686,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  209,  is 
a  case  of  this  kind  where,  notwith- 
standing that  the  libels  ffued  for 
were  very  gross,  the  jury  gave  a 
farthing  damages,  and  the  Court, 
though  not  satisfied  with  the  ver- 


dict, refused  to  disturb  it. 

(ft)  By  Maule  J.  (1846),  in  Beau- 
mont V.  Greatheady  2  C.  B.  499. 
Under  the  present  procedure  costs 
are  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court ; 
the  costs  of  a  cause  tried  by  jury 
foUow  the  event  (without  regard 
to  amount  of  damages)  unless  the 
judge  or  the  Court  otherwise  orders : 
Order  LXV.  r.  1,  &c.  The  effect 
of  the  Judicature  Acts  and  Kulcs 
of  Court  in  abrogating  the  older 
statutes  was  settled  in  1878  by 
Oamett  v.  Bradley ^  3  App.  Ca.  944, 
48  L.  J.  Ex.  186.  A  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  is  given 
in  Lord  Blackburn's  judgment, 
pp.  962,  aqq. 
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than  it  formerly  was.  But  the  possibility  of  reooyering 
nominal  damages  is  still  a  test,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
nature  of  the  right  claimed.  Infringements  of  absolute 
rights  like  those  of  personal  security  and  property  give  a 
cause  of  action  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  harm 
done,  or  to  there  being  harm  estimable  at  any  substantial 
sum  at  all.  As  Holt  0.  J.  said  in  a  celebrated  passage  of 
his  judgment  in  Ashbt/y.  White  {o)j  "a  damage  is  twt  merely 
pecuniary y  but  an  injury  imports  a  damage^  when  a  man  is 
thereby  hindered  of  his  right.  As  in  an  action  for  slan- 
derous words,  though  a  man  does  not  lose  a  penny  by 
reason  of  the  speaking  them,  yet  he  shall  have  an  action. 
So  if  a  man  gives  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  though  it  cost 
him  nothing,  no  not  so  much  as  a  little  diachylon^  yet  he 
shall  have  his  action,  for  it  is  a  personal  injury.  So  a  man 
shall  have  an  action  against  another  for  riding  over  his 
ground,  though  it  do  him  no  damage ;  for  it  is  an  invasion 
of  his  property,  and  the  other  has  no  right  to  come  there." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  even  in  the  law  of  Gases 
property  where,  as  it  is  said,  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  damage  is 
action,  and  there  is  not  an  absolute  duty  to  forbear  from  J^®  fj^on 
doing  a  certain  thing,  but  only  not  to  do  it  so  as  to  cause 
actual  damage.     The  right  to  the  support  of  land  as 
between  adjacent  owners,  or  as  between  the  owner  of  the 
surface  and  the  owner  of  the  mine  beneath,  is  an  example. 
Here  there  is  not  an  easement,  that  is,  a  positive  right  to 
restrain  the  neighbour's  use  of  his  land,  but  a  right  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  one's  own.    My  neighbour  may 
excavate  in  his  own  land  as  much  as  he  pleases,  imless  and 
imtil  there  is  actual  damage  to  mine :  then,  and  not  till 
then,  a  cause  of  action  arises  for  me  (jt>).     Negligence, 

(o)  2  Lord  Raym.  at  p.  955.  Mitchell  y.  Barley  Main  Colliery  Co, 

\p)  Baekhoute  v.  Bonotni  (186 1)       (1886)  11  App.  Ga.  127. 
9  H.  L.  G.  503,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  181 ; 
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again,  is  a  cause  of  aotion  only  for  a  person  who  suffers 
actual  harm  hy  reason  of  it.  A  man  who  rides  furiously 
in  the  street  of  a  town  may  thereby  render  himself  liable 
to  penalties  under  a  local  statute  or  by-law ;  but  he  does 
no  wrong  to  any  man  in  particular,  and  is  not  liable  to  a 
civil  action,  so  long  as  his  reckless  behaviour  is  not  the 
cause  of  specific  injury  to  person  or  property.  The  same 
rule  holds  of  nuisances.  So,  in  an  action  of  deceit,  the 
cause  of  action  is  the  plsdntiff 's  having  suffered  damage  by 
acting  on  the  false  statement  made  to  him  by  the  defen- 
dant (q).  In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  question  of 
nominal  damages,  the  proof  of  real  damage  being  the 
foundation  of  the  plaintiff's  right.  It  may  happen,  of 
course,  that  though  there  is  real  damage  there  is  not  much 
of  it,  and  that  the  verdict  is  accordingly  for  a  small 
amount.  But  the  smallness  of  the  amount  vnll  not  make 
such  damages  nominal  if  they  are  arri'^ed  at  by  a  real 
estimate  of  the  harm  suffered.  In  a  railway  accident  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  railway  company's  servants  one 
man  may  be  crippled  for  life,  while  another  is  disabled  for 
a  few  days,  and  a  third  only  has  his  clothes  damaged  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings.  Every  one  of  them  is  entitled, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  others,  to  have  amends 
according  to  his  loss. 

Peouiia-         In  the  law  of  slander  we  have  a  curiously  fine  line 

Sl^ama^  between  absolute  and  conditional  title  to  a  legal  remedy; 

^^-  some  kinds  of  spoken  defamation  being  actionable  without 

any  allegation  or  proof  of  special  damage  (in  which  case 

the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  nominal  damages  at  least),  and 

others  not ;  while  as  to  written  words  no  such  distinction 

{q)  Fontifex  v.  Bignold,  3  H.  &  G.  action  of  deceit.    Bat  csrefol  ex- 

63,  is  sometimes  quoted  as  if  it  amination  will  show  that  it  is  far 

were  an  aathority  that  no  actual  from  deciding  this, 
damage  is  necessary  to  sustain  an 
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is  made.  The  attempts  of  text- books  to  give  a  rational 
theory  of  this  are  not  satisfactorj.  Probably  the  existing 
condition  of  the  law  is  the  result  of  some  obscnre  historical 
accident  (r). 

Ordinary  damages  are  a  sum  awarded  as  a  fair  measure  Ordinary 
of  compensation  to  the  plaintiff,  the  amount  being,  as  near 
as  can  be  estimated,  that  by  which  he  is  the  worse  for  the 
defendant's  wrong- doing,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  himself  («).     Such  amount 
is  not  necessarily  that  which  it  would  cost  to  restore  the 
plaintiff  to  his  former  condition.     Where  a  tenant  for 
years  carried  away  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  soil  from 
his  holding,  it  was  decided  that  the  reversioner  could 
recover  not  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  the  soil,  but  only 
the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  reversion  was 
diminished  (t).    In  other  words  compensation,  not  resti- 
tution, is  the   proper   test.     Beyond  this  it  is    hardly 
possible  to  lay  down  any  universal  rule  for  ascertaining 
the  amount,  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  actionable 
damage  being  infinitely  various.    And  in  particular  classes 
of  cases  only  approximate  generalization  is  possible.     In 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  specific  property  or  its 
value   there  is  not  so  much   difficulty  in    assigning  a 
measure  of  damages,  though  here  too  there  are  unsettled 


(r)  See  more  in  Ch.  YII.  below. 

(«)  A  jury  has  been  known  to 
find  a  Terdiot  for  a  gn^ater  sum 
than  was  claimed,  and  the  judge 
to  amend  the  statement  of  claim 
to  enable  himself  to  give  judgment 
for  that  greater  sum.  But  this  is 
an  extreme  use  of  the  power  of 
the  Court,  justifiable  only  in  an 
extraordinary  case.  ''It  will  not 
do  for  Mr  Justice  Eay,  or  for  this 
Court,  to  exercise  that  unknown 


equity  which  is  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  juries:  "  Cotton  L.  J., 
Dreyfua  v.  Feruvian  Guano  Co. 
(1889)  43  Ch.  Div.  316,  327. 

(0  WhUkatn  Y.  Kershaw  (ISS5-6) 
16  Q.  B.  Div.  613;  cp.  £uat  v. 
Victoria  Graving  Dock  Co,  (1887) 
36  Ch.  Div.  113  ;  Chifferiel  v.  Wat- 
son  (1888)  40  Ch.  D.  45,  68  L.  J. 
Ch.  137  (compensation  under  con- 
ditions of  sale). 
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points  (u).  But  in  oases  of  personal  injury  and  oonse* 
quential  damage  by  loss  of  gains  in  a  business  or  profession 
it  is  not  possible  either  completely  to  separate  the  elements 
of  damage,  or  to  found  the  estimate  of  the  whole  on  any- 
thing like  an  exact  calculation  (x).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  fact  the  process  is  often  in  cases  of  this  class  even 
a  rougher  one  than  it  appe€a*s  to  be,  and  that  legally 
irreleyant  circumstances,  such  as  the  wealth  and  condition 
in  life  of  the  parties,  haye  much  influence  on  the  verdicts 
of  juries :  a  state  of  things  which  the  law  does  not  recog- 
nize, but  practically  tolerates  within  large  bounds. 

Exem-  One  step  more,  and  we  come  to  cases  where  there  is 

Sa^s.  '  great  injury  without  the  possibility  of  measuring  compen- 
sation by  any  numerical  rule,  and  juries  have  been  not 
only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  give  damages  that  express 
indignation  at  the  defendant's  wrong  rather  than  a  value 
set  upon  the  plaintiff's  loss.  Damages  awarded  on  this 
principle  are  called  exemplary  or  vindictive.  The  kind  of 
wrongs  to  which  they  are  applicable  are  those  which, 
besides  the  violation  of  a  right  or  the  actual  damage, 
import  insult  or  outrage,  and  so  are  not  merely  injuries 
but  iniuiiae  in  the  strictest  Boman  sense  of  the  term. 
The  Ghreek  vfipis  perhaps  denotes  with  still  greater  exactness 
the  quality  of  the  acts  which  are  thus  treated.  An  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  under  colour  of  a  pretended  right 
in  breach  of  the  general  law,  and  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  [y) ;  a  wanton  trespass  on  land,  persisted  in  with 

(t/)  See  Mayne  on  Damages,  c.  13.  the  plaintiff  was  detained  about 

(x)  See  the  suxnming-np  of  Field  six    hours    and    ciyilly    treated, 

J.  in  Phillipt  v.  Z.  ^  8,  W,  B,  Co,  ''entertained  with  beef -steaks  and 

(1879)  6  Q.  B.  Div.  78,  49  L.  J.  beer,"  but  the  jury  was  upheld 

Q.  B.  233,  which  was  in  the  main  in  giving  300/.  damages,  because 

approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  ''it   was    a  most   daring   public 

(y)  Huckle   v.   Money    (1763)    2  attack  made  upon  the  liberty  ol 

Wil8.  205,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  subject." 
the  great  case  of  general  warrants : 
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violent  and  intemperate  behaviour  (2) ;  the  seduction  of  a 
man's  daughter  with  deliberate  fraud,  or  otherwise  under 
circumstanoes  of  aggravation  {a) ;  suoh  are  the  acts  which, 
with  the  open  approval  of  the  Courts,  juries  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  with  exemplary  damages.  Ghross  de- 
famation should  perhaps  be  added ;  but  there  it  is  rather 
that  no  definite  principle  of  compensation  can  be  laid 
down  than  that  damages  can  be  given  which  are  distinctly 
not  compensation.  It  is  not  found  practicable  to  interfere 
with  juries  either  way  {b),  unless  their  verdict  shows 
manifest  mistake  or  improper  motive.  There  are  other 
miscellaneous  examples  of  an  estimate  of  damages  coloured, 
so  to  speak,  by  disapproval  of  the  defendant's  conduct  (and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  legitimately  so),  though  it 
be  not  a  case  for  vindictive  or  exemplary  damages  in  the 
proper  sense.  In  an  action  for  trespass  to  land  or  goods 
substantial  damages  may  be  recovered  though  no  loss  or 
diminution  in  value  of  property  may  have  occurred  (c). 
In  an  action  for  negligently  pulling  down  buildings  to  an 
adjacent  owner's  damage,  evidence  has  been  admitted  that 
the  defendant  wanted  to  disturb  the  plaintiff  in  his  occu- 
pation, and  purposely  caused  the  work  to  be  done  in  a 
reckless  manner :  and  it  was  held  that  the  judge  might 
properly  authorize  a  jury  to  take  into  consideration  the 
words  and  conduct  of  the  defendant  ^*  showing  a  contempt 


(r)  Merest  v.  Marvey  (1814)  5 
Taunt.  442:  the  defendant  was 
dmnk|  and  passing  by  the  plain- 
tifTs  land  on  which  the  plaintiff 
was  shooting,  insisted,  with  oaths 
and  thrests,  on  joining  in  the  sport ; 
a  verdict  passed  for  600/.,  the  fuU 
amount  claimed,  and  it  was  laid 
down  that  juries  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  punish  insult  hy  exemplary 
[damages. 


(a)  IStUid^e  v.  JTade  (1769)  3 
Wils.  18:  '<  Actions  of  this  sort 
are  brought  for  example's  sake." 

(b)  See  Forsdike  y.  8tme  (1868) 
L.  R.  3  C.  P.  607,  37  L.  J.  C.  P. 
301,  where  a  verdict  for  U.  was 
not  disturbed,  though  the  imputa- 
tion was  a  gross  one. 

(<;)  Per  Denman  0.  J.  in  Ex. 
Ch.,  Bogert  y.  Spenee^  13  M.  &  W, 
at  p.  581,  15  L.  J.  £x.  49. 
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of  the  plaintiff's  rights  and  of  his  convenience"  (d).  Sub- 
stantial damages  have  been  allowed  for  writing  disparaging 
words  on  a  paper  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  although  there 
was  no  publication  of  the  libel  (e). 

"It  is  universallj  felt  by  all  persons  who  haye  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  question  of  compensation,  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  an  injury  which  is  the  mere  result  of 
such  negligence  as  amounts  to  little  more  than  accident, 
and  an  injury,  wilful  or  negligent,  which  is  accompanied 
with  expressions  of  insolence.  I  do  not  say  that  in  actions 
of  negligence  there  should  be  vindictive  damages  such  as 
are  sometimes  given  in  actions  of  trespass,  but  the  measure 
of  damage  should  be  different,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied" (/). 

The  case  now  cited  was  soon  afterwards  referred  to  by 
Willes  J.  as  an  authority  that  a  jury  might  give  ex- 
emplary damages,  though  the  action  was  not  in  trespass, 
from  the  character  of  the  wrong  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done  (g). 

Analogy  The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  being  an 

of  pro-  action  of  contract,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work ; 

™^®.°*  but  it  has  curious  points  of  affinity  with  actions  of  tort  in 

to  torte  in  its  treatment  and  incidents ;   one  of  which  is  that  a  very 

spect.  large  discretion  is  given  to  the  jury  as  to  damages  (A). 

Hitiga-  As  damages  may  be  aggravated  by  the  defendant's  ill- 

((Q  EmhUn  y.  Myw%  (I860)  6  H.  (^)  BeUy,  Midland  M.  Co.  (1861) 

&  N.  64,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  71.  10  0.  B.  N.  S.  287,  307,  80  L.  J. 

{e)  Wennhah  y.  Morgan  (1888)  20  0.  P.  ^tfi,  281. 

Q.  B.  D.  636,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241.  (A)  See,  e.g.,  Berry  y.  Da  Costa 

(/)  Pollock  0.  B.  6  H.  &  N.  68,  (1866)  L.  B.  1  0.  P.  331,  36  L.  J. 

30  L.  J.  Ex.  72.    Op.  per  Bowen  G.  P.  191 ;  and  the  laat  chapter  of 

L.  J.  in  Whitham  y.  Kershaw  (1886)  the  present  work,  ad  Jin, 
16  Q.  B.  Diy.  at  p.  618. 
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behayiour  or  motiyeB,  so  they  may  be  reduced  by  proof  of  ^^^  <^ 

,  Q&inAflros. 

proYOoation,  or  of  his  having  acted  in  good  faith:  and 
many  kinds  of  circumstanoes  which  will  not  amount  to 
justification  or  excuse  are  for  this  purpose  admissible  and 
material.  "  In  all  cases  where  motiye  may  be  ground  of 
aggravation,  evidence  on  this  score  will  also  be  admissible 
in  reduction  of  damages  "(i).  For  the  rest,  this  is  an 
affair  of  common  knowledge  and  practice  rather  than  of 
reported  authority. 

"Damages  resulting  from  one  and  the  same  cause  of  Conour- 
aotion  must  be  assessed  and  recovered  once  for  all";  but  Bever- 
where  the  same  facts  give  rise  to  two  distinct  causes  of  ^^^^ 
action,  though  between  the  same  parties,  action  and  judg-  action, 
ment  for  one  of  these  causes  will  be  no  bar  to  a  subsequent 
action  on  the  other.    A  man  who  has  had  a  verdict  for 
personal  injuries  cannot  bring  a  fresh  action  if  he  after- 
wards finds  that  his  hurt  was  graver  than  he  supposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  trespass  to  goods  is  not  the  same  cause 
of  action  as  trespass  to  the  person,  and  the  same  principle 
holds  of  injuries  caused  not  by  voluntary  trespass,  but  by 
negligence ;  therefore  where  the  plaintiff,  driving  a  cab,  was 
run  down  by  a  van  negligently  driven  by  the  defendant's 
servant,  and  the  cab  was  damaged  and  the  plaintiff  suffered 
bodily  harm,  it  was  held  that  after  suing  and  recovering 
for  the  damage  to  the  cab  the  plaintiff  was  free  to  bring  a 
separate  action  for  the  personal  injury  (A:).  Apart  from  ques- 
tions of  form,  the  right  to  personal  security  certainly  seems 
distinct  in  kind  from  the  right  to  safe  enjoyment  of  one's 
goods,  and  such  was  the  view  of  the  Eoman  lawyers  (/). 

(ft)    Mayne    on    Damages,    100  L.  J.,  diss.  Lord  Coleridge  C.  J. 

(3rded.).  Cp.  per  Lord  Bramwell,  11  App. 

{k)  Brunsdm  y.  Etmphrey  (1884)  Ca.  at  p.  144. 

14  Q.  B.  Div.  141,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (/)    liber    homo    suo    nomine 

476,  by  Brett  M.  R.  and  Bowen  utilem  Aqniliae  habet  actionem: 

P.  N 
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lAjnno-         Aiioth€r  remedy  whioh  iB  not,  like  that  of  damages, 

mIODB* 

miiyersaUy  applioable,  but  whioh  is  applied  to  msjij  kinds 
of  WTongs  where  the  remedy  of  damages  would  be  in- 
adequate  or  praotioally  worthless,  is  the  gnmtijig  of  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  oommission  of  wrongful  acts 
threatened,  or  the  oontinuanoe  of  a  wrongful  oourse  of 
action  already  begun.  There  is  now  no  positive  limit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  issue  injunctions,  beyond 
the  Court's  own  view  (a  judicial  view,  that  is)  of  what  is 
just  and  convenient  (m).  Practically,  however,  the  lines  of 
the  old  equity  jurisdiction  have  thus  far  been  in  the  main 
preserved.  The  kinds  of  tort  against  which  this  remedy  is 
commonly  sought  are  nuisances,  violations  of  specific  rights 
of  property  in  the  nature  of  nuisance,  such  as  obstruction 
of  light  and  disturbance  of  easements,  continuing  trespasses, 
and  infringements  of  copyright  and  trade-marks.  In  one 
direction  the  High  Court  has,  since  the  Judicature  Acts, 
distinctly  accepted  and  exercised  an  increased  jurisdiction. 
It  will  now  restrain,  whether  by  final  (n)  or  interlocutory  (o) 
injunction,  the  publication  of  a  libel  or,  in  a  clear  case,  the 
oral  uttering  of  slander  (p)  calculated  to  injure  the  plain- 
tiS  in  his  business.  In  interlocutory  proceedings,  however, 
this  jurisdiction  is  exercised  with  caution  (o),  and  only  in 
a  very  clear  case  (y),  and  not  where  the  libel,  however 
unjustifiable,  does  not  threaten  immediate  injury  to  person 
or  property  (r). 

directam  enim  non  habet,  quoniam  Thomas  y.  WiUiafnt,  ib,  864. 

dominiiB  membromm  saorom  nemo  (o)  Quartz  Rill  CofuolidaUd  Gold 

Tidetur :   Ulpian,   D.  9.  2,  ad  1.  Mining  Co.  y.  Beall  (1882)  20  Gh. 

Aquil.  13  pr.  Div.  601, 61  L.  J.  Oh.  874  ;  Collard 

(m)  Judicature  Act,  1873,  a,  26,  y.  Marahally  '92,  1  Ch.  671. 

8ab-B.  8.    Per  Jessel  M.  B.,  Bed^  (p)  TTrymann  Loog  y.  Bean  (1884) 

dow  y.  Beddow  (1878)  9  Ch.  D.  89,  2C  (JJi.  Diy.  306,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  1128. 

93,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  688 ;  QuarU  Sill  (q)  Bonnard  y.   Ferrymanf    '91, 

ie,  Co.  y.  BmU  (1882)  20  Ch.  Diy.  2  Ch.  269,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  617,  C.  A. 

at  p.  607.  (r)  Salomom  y.  Knight,   '91,   2 

(ft)  Thorlet^B  CaUU  Food  Co.  y.  Ch.  294,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  743,  C.  A. 
MaBMtn  (1880)  14  Ch.  Div.   763; 
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The  special  rales  and  prinoiples  by  which  the  Court  is  On  what 
guided  in  administering  this  remedy  can  be  profitably  granted, 
discussed  only  in  connexion  with  the  particular  causes  of 
action  upon  which  it  is  sought.  All  of  them,  howeyer, 
are  deyelopments  of  the  one  general  principle  that  an 
injunction  is  granted  only  where  damages  would  not  be 
an  adequate  remedy,  and  an  interim  injunction  only 
where  delay  would  make  it  impossible  or  highly  difficult 
to  do  complete  justice  at  a  later  stage  («).  In  practice 
Tery  many  causes  were  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
still  are,  really  disposed  of  on  an  application  for  an 
injunction  which  is  in  form  interlocutory :  the  proceedings 
being  treated  as  final  by  consent,  when  it  appears  that  the 
decision  of  the  interlocutory  question  goes  to  the  merits  of 
the  whole  case. 


In  certain  cases  of  fraud  (that  is,  wilfully  or  recklessly  Former 
false  representation  of  fact)  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  jurudio- 
before  the  Judicature  Acts  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  ^^^t 

'  common 

the  courts  of  common  law,  and  would  award  pecuniary  law  and 

eonity  to 

compensation,  not  in  the  name  of  damages,  indeed,  but  by  give  oom- 
way  of  restitution  or  "making  the  representation  good"  {t).  j^J^fo^^. 
In  substance,  howeyer,  the  relief  came  to  giving  damages 
under  another  name,  and  with  more  nicety  of  calculation 
than  a  jury  would  have  used.    Since  the  Judicature  Acts 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  material  whether  the  relief 


(f)  In  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  y. 
M'Qregor,  Oow  #  Co.  (1886)  15 
Q.  B.  D.  476,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  640, 
the  Court  refused  to  grant  an  in- 
terloontory  injunction  to  restrain 
a  course  of  oondnot  alleged  to 
amount  to  a  conspiracy  of  rival 
shipowners  to  driye  the  plaintifb' 
ships  out  of  the  Ghina  trade.  The 
decision  of  the  case  on  the  merits 


is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

it)  Bwrrowes  y.  Look  (1806)  10 
Yes.  470 ;  Slim  y.  CroueUr  (1860) 
1  D.  F.  J.  618,  29  L.  J.  Oh.  273 
(these  oases  are  now  cited  only  as 
historical  illustration) ;  I^k  y. 
Oumetf  (1871-^)  L.  R.  13  Eq.  79, 
6  H.  L.  377,  43  L.  J.  Oh.  19.  See 
under  the  head  of  Deceit,  Ch.yiII. 
below. 
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administered  in  such  a  ease  be  oalled  damages  or  restitu- 
tion ;  unless  indeed  it  were  oontended  in  such  a  case  that 
(according  to  the  rule  of  damages  as  regards  injuries  to 
property)  («)  the  plaintiff  was  entitied  not  to  be  restored 
to  his  former  position  or  have  his  just  expectation  fulfilled, 
but  only  to  reooTer  the  amount  by  which  he  is  actually  the 
worse  for  the  defendant's  wrong-doing.  Any  contention 
of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  be  effectually  excluded  by 
the  authorities  in  equity ;  but  even  without  them  it  would 
scarcely  be  a  hopeful  one. 

Duties  of  a  public  nature  are  constantly  defined  or 
created  by  statute,  and  generally,  though  not  inyariably, 
special  modes  of  enforcing  them  are  provided  by  the  same 
statutes.  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  persons  who  suffer  special  damage  by  the  breach 
or  non-performance  of  such  duties.  Here  it  is  material 
(though  not  necessarily  decisive)  to  observe  to  whom  and 
in  what  form  the  specific  statutory  remedy  is  given.  If 
the  Legislature,  at  the  same  time  that  it  creates  a  new 
duty,  points  out  a  special  course  of  private  remedy  for  the 
person  aggrieved  (for  example,  an  action  for  penalties  to 
be  recovered,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  use  of  such  person), 
then  it  is  generally  presumed  that  the  remedy  so  provided 
was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  the  only  remedy.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  public  remedy  without  any  special  means  of 
private  compensation  is  in  itself  consistent  with  a  person 
specially  aggrieved  having  an  independent  right  of  action 


(«)  Jones  y.  Gooday  (1841)  8  M. 
&  W.  146,  10  L.  J.  Ex.  276; 
W^guU  T.  School  for  Indigent  Blind 
(1882)  8  Q.  B.  D.  367,  61  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  330;  Wkitham  y.  Kenhaw 
(1886-6)  16  Q.  B.  Diy.  613.  In 
an  action  for  inducing  the  plaintiff 
by  false  statements  to  take  shares 


in  a  company,  it  is  said  that  the 
measure  of  damages  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sum  paid  for 
the  shares  and  their  real  yalue  (the 
market  yalue  may,  of  course,  haye 
been  fictitious)  at  the  date  of  allot- 
ment: Feek  y.  Derry  (1887)  37  Ch. 
Diy.  691,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  347. 
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for  injury  caused  by  a  breach  of  the  statutory  duty  (f). 
And  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  general  rule  that  where 
the  statutory  remedy  is  not  applicable  to  the  compensation 
of  a  person  injured,  that  person  has  a  right  of  action  {u). 
But  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  repudiated  any  such  fixed 
rule,  and  has  laid  down  that  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of 
a  private  right  of  action  for  the  breach  of  a  public  statu- 
tory duty  must  depend  on  the  scope  and  language  of  the 
statute  taken  as  a  whole.  A  waterworks  company  was 
bound  by  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  incorporated 
in  the  company's  special  Act,  to  maintain  a  proper 
pressure  in  its  pipes,  under  certain  public  penalties.  It 
was  held  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  served  by  the 
company  under  this  Act  had  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  company  for  damage  done  to  his  property  by  fire  by 
reason  of  the  pipes  being  insufiiciently  charged.  The 
Court  thought  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Parliament 
intended  to  make  the  company  insurers  of  all  property 
that  might  be  burnt  within  their  limits  by  reason  of 
deficient  supply  or  pressure  of  water  (f). 

Also  the  harm  in  respect  of  which  an  action  is  brought  Kopriyate 
for  the  breach  of  a  statutory  duty  must  be  of  the  kind  xadeeB  tbe 


{t)  Boas  V.  Ruggt'Priee  (1876)  1 
Ex.  D.  269,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  777 :  but 
qu,  whether  this  case  oan  now  be 
relied  on ;  it  was  decided  partlj  on 
the  authority  of  Atkinson  v.  Nsw^ 
eastU  Waiertaorks  Co.  (1871)  L.  B. 
6  Ex.  404,  afterwards  rerersed  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (see  below). 

(«)  Coueh  y.  Steel  (1864)  3  E.  & 
B.  402,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  121. 

(v)  Atkinson  y.  Newcastle  Water" 
works  Co.  (1877)  2  Ex.  Diy.  441, 
46  L.  J.  Ex.  776.  Cp.  Stevens  y. 
Jeaeoeke  (1847)  11  Q.  B.  731,  17 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  163,  where  it  was  held 


that  the  local  Act  regfulating,  under 
penalties,  the  pilchard  fishery  of  St. 
lyes,  Cornwall,  did  not  create  pri- 
yate  rights  enforceable  by  action ; 
Vestrp  of  St.  Faneras  y.  Batterbury 
(1867)  2  C.  B.  N.  8.  477,  26  L.  J. 
C.  P.  243,  where  a  statutory  pro- 
yision  for  recoyery  by  summaiy 
proceedings  was  held  to  exclude 
any  right  of  action  (here,  howeyer, 
no  priyate  damage  was  in  ques- 
tion) ;  and  Vallanee  y.  Fdlle  (1884) 
13  Q.  B.  D.  109,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
469. 
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l»^  , .    whioh  the  statute  was  intended  to  prevent.    If  cattle  being 
within  the  carried  on  a  ship  are  washed  overboard  for  want  of  appli- 
Snedat    anoes  prescribed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  purely 
fftototo       saiiitary  purposes,  the  shipowner  is  not  liable  to  the  owner 
of  the  cattle  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  the  statute  (x) : 
though  he  will  be  liable  if  his  conduct  amounts  to  negli- 
gence apart  from  the  statute  and  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  safe  carriage  which  he  has  undertaken  (^),  and  in  an 
action  not  founded  on  a  statutory  duty  the  disregard  of 
such  a  duty,  if  likely  to  cause  harm  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  suffered,  may  be  a  material  fact  (s). 

Joint  Where  more  than  one  person  is  concerned  in  the  com- 

do&cfmaj  mission  of  a  wrong,  the  person  wronged  has  his  remedy 
iSnSifor    *^fif*^st  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  at  his  choice. 
Beverally:  Every  wrong-doer  is  liable  for  the  whole  damage,  and  it 
does  not  matter  (as  we  saw  above)  (a),  whether  they  acted, 
a£  between  themselves,  as  equals,  or  one  of  them  as  agent 
or  servant  of  another.    There  are  no  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility, nothing  answering  to  the  distinction  in  criminal  law 
bnt  judg-  between  principals  and  accessories.    But  when  the  plaintiff 
against      ^  'Buch  a  case  has  made  his  choice,  he  is  concluded  by  it. 
to^T^ther  -^^^  recoverijig  judgment  against  some  or  one  of  the 
action.       joint  authors  of  a  wrong,  he  cannot  sue  the  other  or 
others  for  the  same  matter,  even  if  the  judgment  in  the 
first  action  remains  unsatisfied.     By  that  judgment  the 
cause  of  action  '^  transit  in  rem  iudicatam,"  and  is  no 
longer  available  (().    The  reason  of  the  rule  is  stated  to 

{x)  Gorrit  v.  Seott  (1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  647, 41  L.  J. 

Ex.  125,  48  L.  J.  Ex.  92.  0.  P.  190,  finally  settled  the  point. 

(y)  See  per  Pollock  B.  at  p.  131.  It  was  fonnerlj  doubtful  whether 

(c)  BlamirM  T.  lane,  and  Tork'  judgment  without  satisfaotion  was 

thirt  £,  Co.  (1878)  Ex.  Oh.  L.  B.  a  bar.    And  in  the  United  States 

8  Ex.  288,  42  L.  J.  Ex.  182.  it  seems  to  be  generaUj  held  that 

{a)  Page  67.  it  is  not :  Gooley  on  Torts,  138,  and 

(b)  Srinmead  v.  EarrUon  (1872)  see  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  649. 
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be  that  otherwise  a  vexatious  multiplioity  of  aotions  would 
be  encouraged. 

As  between  joint  wrong-doers  themselves,  one  who  has  Boles  u 
been  sued  alone  and  oompelled  to  pay  the  whole  damages  button  and 
has  no  right  to  indemnity  or  contribution  from  the  "'^^^^^y- 
other  {c)y  if  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  that  he  ^^  must 
be  presumed  to  have  known  that  he  was  doing  an  unlawful 
act"  {d)»  Otherwise,  "where  the  matter  is  indifferent  in 
itself,"  and  the  wrongful  act  is  not  clearly  illegal  {e)y  but 
may  have  been  done  in  honest  ignorance,  or  in  good  faith 
to  determine  a  claim  of  right,  there  is  no  objection  to 
contribution  or  indemnity  being  claimed.  "  Every  man 
who  employs  another  to  do  an  act  which  the  employer 
appears  to  have  a  right  to  authorize  him  to  do  imdertakes 
to  indemnify  him  for  all  such  acts  as  would  be  lawful  if 
the  employer  had  the  authority  he  pretends  to  have." 
Therefore  an  auctioneer  who  in  good  faith  sells  goods  in 
the  way  of  his  business  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  turns 
out  to  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  them  is  entitled  to  be 
indemnified  by  that  person  against  the  resulting  liability 
to  the  true  owner  (/).  And  persons  intrusted  with  goods 
as  wharfingers  or  the  like  who  stop  delivery  in  pursuance 
of  their  principal's  instructions  may  claim  indemnity  if  the 
stoppage  turns  out  to  be  wrongful,  but  was  not  obviously 
so  at  the  time  (g).  In  short,  the  proposition  that  there  is 
no  contribution  between  wrosg-doers  must  be  imderstood 
to  affect  only  those  who  are  wrong-doers  in  the  common 

{e)  Iferryweather  v.  Ifixan  (1799)  Bing.  66,  72.    The  ground  of  the 

8  T.  B.  186,  where  the  doctrine  is  aotion  for  indemnity  may  be  either 

too  widely  laid  down.  deceit  or  warranty :  see  at  p.  73. 

{d)  Adamson  v.  Jarvis,  4  Bing.  at  (^)  Beits  v.  Gibbint  (1834)  2  A. 

p.  73.  &  E.  67.    See  too  Coains  y.  £vam 

{e)  Beits  y.  Gibbim,  2  A.  &  E.  67.  (1844)  (Ex.  Gh.)  6  Q.  B.  at  p.  830, 

(/)  Adanuon  t.  Jarvis  (1827)  4  13  L.  J.  Q,  B.  180. 
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sense  of  the  word  as  well  as  in  law.  The  wrong  must  be 
so  manifest  that  the  person  doing  it  oould  not  at  the  time 
reasonably  suppose  that  he  was  acting  under  lawful  autho- 
rity. Or,  to  put  it  summarily,  a  wrong-doer  by  misadven- 
ture is  entitled  to  indemnity  from  any  person  under  whose 
apparent  authority  he  acted  in  good  faith ;  a  wilful  or 
negligent  (h)  wrong-doer  has  no  claim  to  contribution  or 
indemnity.  There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  con- 
tribution should  not  be  due  in  some  cases  without  any 
relation  of  agency  and  authority  between  the  parties.  If 
several  persons  undertake  in  concert  to  abate  an  obstruc- 
tion to  a  supposed  highway,  having  a  reasonable  claim  of 
right  and  acting  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  right,  and  it  turns  out  that  their  claim  cannot  be  main- 
tained, it  seems  contrary  to  principle  that  one  of  them 
should  be  compellable  to  pay  the  whole  damages  and  costs 
without  any  recourse  over  to  the  others.  I  cannot  find, 
however,  that  any  decision  has  been  given  on  facts  of  this 
kind;  nor  is  the  question  very  likely  to  arise,  as  the 
parties  would  generally  provide  for  expenses  by  a  subscrip- 
tion fund  or  guaranty. 


Sapposed  It  has  been  currently  said,  sometimes  laid  down,  and 
trespass  ^^^  ^'  twice  acted  on  as  established  law,  that  when  the 
"^mwired  ^^^  affording  a  cause  of  action  in  tort  are  such  as  to 
infelony."  amoimt  to  a  felony,  there  is  no  civil  remedy  against  the 
felon  (t)  for  the  wrong,  at  all  events  before  the  crime  has 


(h)  I  am  not  sure  that  anthority 
covers  this.  But  I  do  not  think 
an  agent  oonld  claim  indemnity 
for  acts  which  a  reasonable  man  in 
his  place  would  know  to  be  beyond 
the  lawful  power  of  the  principal. 
See  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  223. 
'  (i)  It  is  settled  that  there  is  no 
role  to   prevent  the  suing  of  a 


person  who  was  not  party  or  privy 
to  the  felony.  Stolen  goods,  or 
their  value,  tf.y.  can  be  recovered 
from  an  innocent  possessor  who 
has  not  bought  in  market  overt, 
whether  the  thief  has  been  prose- 
cuted or  not:  Marsh  v.  Keating 
(1834)  1  Bing.  N.  C.  198,  217; 
White  V.  Spettigue  (1845)  18  M.  ft 


/    * 
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been  prosecuted  to  oonyiction.    And  as,  before  1870  (y),  a 
oonvicted  felon's  property  was  forfeited,  there  would  at 
oommon  law  be  no  effectual  remedy  afterwards.     So  that 
the  compendious  form  in  which  the  rule  was  often  stated, 
that ''  the  trespass  was  merged  in  the  felony,"  was  sub- 
stantially if  not  technically  correct.     But  so  much  doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  supposed  rule  in  several  recent 
oases,  that  it  seems,  if  not  altogether  exploded,  to  be  only 
awaiting  a  decisive  abrogation.     The  result  of  the  cases  in 
question  is  that,  although  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  some 
such  rule  exists,  the  precise  extent  of  the  rule,  and  the 
reasons  of  policy  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  uncertain,  and 
it  is  not  known  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  applying  it. 
As  to  the  rule,  the  best  supported  version  of  it  appears  to 
be  to  this  effect :  Where  the  same  facts  amount  to  a  felony 
and  are  such  as  in  themselves  would  constitute  a  civil  wrong, 
a  cause  of  action  for  the  civil  wrong  does  arise.     But  the 
remedy  is  not  available  for  a  person  who  might  have  pro- 
secuted the  wrong-doer  for  the  felony,  and  has  failed  to  do 
so.     The  plaintiff  ought  to  show  that  the  felon  has  actually 
been  prosecuted  to  conviction  (by  whom  it  does  not  matter, 
nor  whether  it  was  for  the  same  specific  offence),  or  that 
prosecution  is  impossible  (as  by  the  death  of  the  felon  or 
his  immediate  escape  beyond  the  jurisdiction),  or  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice,  and  has 
failed  without  any  fault  of  his  own  (k). 

It  is  admitted  that  when  any  of  these  conditions  is  No  known 
satisfied  there  is  both  a  cause  of  action  and  a  presently  ^S^dng 

W.  608,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  99.  In  these  {fj  83  &  84  Vict.  c.  23. 
cases  indeed  the  cause  of  action  is  {k)  See  the  judgment  of  Bag- 
not  the  offence  itself,  but  some-  gaXiaj  Jj.  J .  in  £x  parte  Ball  {IB79) 
thing  else  which  is  wrongful  be-  10  Gh.  Div.  at  p.  678.  For  the 
cause  an  offence  has  been  com-  difficulties  see  per  Bramwell  L.  J., 
mitted.  id.  at  p.  671. 
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ilienile, 
if  indeed 
itezistB. 


available  remedy.  But  if  not,  vhat  then  P  It  is  said  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  person  wronged  to  proseoute  for  the 
felony  before  he  brings  a  oivil  action;  ''but  by  what 
means  that  duty  is  to  be  enforced,  we  are  nowhere  in- 
formed" (/).  Its  non-performance  is  not  a  defence  which 
can  be  set  up  by  pleading  (m),  nor  is  a  statement  of  claim 
bad  for  showing  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  wrongful  act 
was  felonious  (n).  Neither  can  the  judge  nonsuit  the 
plaintiff  if  this  does  not  appear  on  the  pleadings,  but  comes 
out  in  evidence  at  the  trial  (o).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Court  might  in  a  proper  case,  on  the  application 
of  the  Grown  or  otherwise,  exercise  its  summary  jurisdic- 
tion to  stay  proceedings  in  the  civil  action  (p) :  but  there 
is  no  example  of  this.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature 
and  incidents  of  the  duty  of  the  wronged  party  to 
prosecute,  it  is  a  personal  one  and  does  not  extend  to  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  (g),  nor,  it  is  conceived,  to  executors 
in  the  cases  where  executors  can  sue.  On  the  whole  there 
is  apparent  in  quarters  of  high  authority  a  strong  though 
not  unanimous  disposition  to  discredit  the  rule  as  a  mere 
cantilena  of  text- writers  founded  on  ambiguous  or  misap- 
prehended cases,  or  on  dicta  which  themselves  were  open 
to  the  same  objections  (r).    At  the  same  time  it  is  certain 


(/)  Lnah  J.,  JFelU  v.  Abrahamt 
(1872)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  at  p.  663. 

(m)  Blackburn  J.  ibid, 

(n)  Soope  ▼.  D'Avigdor  (1883)  10 
Q.  B.  D.  412,  cp.  Midland  Inaur- 
ane$  Co.  t.  Smith  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  D. 
661,  60  L.J.  Q.  B.  329. 

(o)  WelU  T.  Abrahams  (1872)  L. 
R.  7  Q.  B.  664,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
306,  dusenting  from  WeUoek  y. 
CoMtantine  (1863)  2  H.  &  G.  146, 
32  L.  J.  Ex.  286,  a  very  indeoisiye 
case,  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  authority  for  tiiie  enf oroement 


of  the  Buppoaed  rule  in  a  court  of 
common  law. 

(p)  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B. 
at  p.  669.  In  a  late  Irish  case,  S. 
T.  a,  (1882)  16  Cox,  666,  it  was  said 
that,  in  a  proper  case,  the  Court 
might  stay  the  action  of  its  own 
motion ;  and  one  member  thought 
the  case  before  them  a  proper  one, 
but  the  majority  did  not. 

{q)  Ex  parte  Ball  (1879)  10  Ch. 
D.  667,  48  L.  J.  Bk.  67. 

(r)  See  the  historical  discussion 
in  the  judgment  of  Blackburn  J. 
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that  the  judgee  oonsulted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Marsh  Y.  Keating  (%)  thought  suoh  a  rule  existed,  though 
it  was  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand ;  and  that  [in 
Ex  parte  Elliott  {t)  it  was  efiectuallj  applied  to  exclude  a 
proof  in  bankruptcy. 

Lastly  we  have  to  see  under  what  conditions  there  may  Locality 
be  a  remedy  in  an  English  court  for  an  act  in  the  nature  fai  act  as 
of  a  tort  committed  in  a  place  outside  the  territorial  juris-  J^^^^ 
diction  of  the  court.    It  is  needless  to  state  formally  that  ^6r|i^ 

court. 

no  action  can  be  maintained  in  respect  of  an  act  which  is 
justified  or  excused  according  to  both  English  and  local 
law.  Besides  this  obvious  case,  the  following  states  of 
things  are  possible. 

1.  The  act  may  be  such  that,  although  it  may  be  Acts  not 
wrongful  by  the  local  law,  it  would  not  be  a  wrong  if  by  English 
done  in  England.     In  this  case  no  action  lies  in  an    ^' 
English  court.    The  court  will  not  carry  respect  for  a 
foreign  municipal  law  so  far  as  to  ''  give  a  remedy  in  the 

shape  of  damages  in  respect  of  an  act  which,  according  to 
its  own  principles,  imposes  no  liability  on  the  person  from 
whom  the  damages  are  claimed"  {u), 

2.  The  act,  though  in  itself  it  would  be  a  trespass  by  Aotsjnsti- 
the  law  of  England,  may  be  justified  or  excused  by  the  looalii 


aw. 


in  WeU$  v.  Ahrahamsy  L.  B.  7 
Q.  B.  660,  tqq.  And  see  per 
Manle  J.  in  Ward  v.  lAoyd  (1843) 
7  Scott  N.  B.  499,  507,  a  case,  of 
alleged  compoimding  of  felony: 
"It  would  be  a  strong  thing  to 
say  that  every  man  is  bound  to 
prosecute  all  the  felonies  that  come 
to  his  knowledge;  and  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
party  who  suffers  by  the  felony  to 
prosecute  the  felon,  rather  than 


that  of  any  other  person :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
forgave  one's  enemies ;  and  I  think 
he  does  a  very  humane  and  charit- 
able and  Christian-like  thing  in 
abstaining  from  prosecuting.'* 

(<)  1  Bing.  N.  C.  198,  217  (1834). 

(0  3  Mont.  &  A.  110  (1837). 

(ti)  Ths  SaUey  (1868)  L.  B.  2 
P.  C.  193,  204,  37  L.  J.  Adm.  33 ; 
The  jr.  Moxham  (1876)  1  P.  Bir. 
107. 
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looal  law.  Here  also  there  is  no  remedy  in  an  Englifth 
court  {x).  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  act 
was  from  the  first  justifiable  by  the  local  law,  or,  not  being 
at  the  time  justifiable,  was  afterwards  ratified  or  excused 
by  a  declaration  of  indemnity  proceeding  from  the  local 
sovereign  power.  In  the  well-known  case  of  PhillipB  v. 
Eyre  {p),  where  the  defendant  was  governor  of  Jamaica  at 
the  time  of  the  trespasses  complained  of,  an  Act  of  indem- 
nity subsequently  passed  by  the  colonial  Legislature  was 
held  effectual  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  being  liable 
in  an  action  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment  brought  in 
England.  But  nothing  less  than  justification  by  the  local 
law  will  do.  Conditions  of  the  lex  /on  suspending  or 
delaying  the  remedy  in  the  local  courts  will  not  be  a  bar 
to  the  remedy  in  an  English  court  in  an  otherwise  proper 
case  (z).  And  our  courts  would  possibly  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  if  it  appeared  that  by.  the  local  law  there 
was  no  remedy  at  all  for  a  manifest  wrong,  such  as  assault 
and  battery  committed  without  any  special  justification  or 
excuse  (a). 

Act  3.  The  act  may  be  wrongful  by  both  the  law  of  England 

by  botb      and  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  done.    In  such  a 

^^'         case  an  action  lies  in  England,  without  regard  to  the 

nationality  of  the  parties  (i),  provided  the  cause  of  action 

^  is  not  of  a  purely  local  kind,  such  as  trespass  to  land. 

This  last  qualification  was  formerly  enforced  by  the  technical 

rules  of  venue,  with  the  distinction  thereby  made  between 

{x)  BkuTs  Cast,  Blad  v.  Bamjfteld  (z)  Scott  t.  Seymour  (1862)  Ex. 

(1673-4)    in   P.    G.    and   Gh.,    3  Oh.  1  H.  &0.  219,  32  L.J.  Ex.  61. 

Swanst.   603-4,  fxom  Lord  Not-  (a)  lb.  per  Wightman  and  Willes 

tingham'B  MSS. ;  The  M,  Moxham,  JJ. 

1  P.  Div.  107.  (h)  Per  Our.,  The  Halley,  L.  E. 

{y)  Ex.  Oh.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  1,  40  2  P.  C.  at  p.  202. 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  28  (1870). 
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heal  and  tramitory  actions :  but  it  seems  to  involve  matter 
of  real  principle,  though  since  the  Judicature  Acts 
abolished  the  technical  forms  an  occasion  of  re-stating 
the  principle  has  not  yet  arisen  (c).  It  cannot  well  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Judicature  Acts  to  throw  upon 
our  courts  the  duty  of  trying  (for  example)  an  action  for 
disturbing  a  right  to  use  a  stream  in  Bengal  for  irrigation, 
or  to  float  timber  down  a  particular  river  in  Canada ;  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  the  most  complicated 
questions  of  local  law  might  have  to  be  dealt  with  here  as 
matters  of  fact,  not  incidentally  (as  must  now  and  then 
unavoidably  happen  in  various  cases),  but  as  the  very 
substance  of  the  issues  {d). 


We  have  stated  the  law  for  convenience  in  a  series  of  Judgment 
distinct  propositions.     But,  considering  the  importance  of  in  Fhiuipt 
the  subject,  it  seems  desirable  also  to  reproduce  the  con-  ^'  ^'' 
tinuous  view  of  it  given  in  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  delivered  by  Willes  J.  in  Phillips  v.  Ei/re : — 

**  Our  courts  are  said  to  be  more  open  to  admit  actions 
founded  upon  foreign  transactions  than  those  of  any  other 
European  country;  but  there  are  restrictions  in  respect 
of  locality  which  exclude  some  foreign  causes  of  action 
altogether,  namely,  those  which  would  be  local  if  they 
arose  in  England,  such  as  trespass  to  land:  Doulson  v. 
Matthews  {e) ;  and  even  with  respect  to  those  not  falling 
within  that  description  our  courts  do  not  undertake  uni- 


{e)  See  per  Lord  Gaims,  Whitaker 
V.  Forhet  (1876)  1  0.  P.  Div.  at 
p.  62,  and  the  notes  to  Mostyn  y. 
Fdbrigoi  in  Smith's  Leading  Gases. 

(</)  It  was  donbted  hj  James 
L.  J.  (since  the  Judicature  Aots) 
whether  the  Court  could  entertain 
proceeding^  in  respect  of  an  injury 
done   to   foreign   soil.      The   M. 


Moxham  (1876)  1  P.  Div.  at  p.  109. 
The  other  members  of  the  Court 
said  nothing  on  this  point. 

(«)  4  T.  R.  603  (1792 :  no  action 
here  for  trespass  to  land  in  Canada). 
The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that 
Fhillips  V.  Eyre  (1870)  was  before 
the  Judicature  Aots. 
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versal  juiifldiotion.  As  a  general  rale,  in  order  to  found  a 
emit  in  England  for  a  wrong  alleged  to  have  been  oom- 
mitted  abroad,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  Eirst,  the 
wrong  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  have  been 
actionable  if  committed  in  England:  therefore,  in  The 
HaUey  (/)  the  Judicial  Committee  pronounced  against  a  suit 
in  the  Admiralty  founded  upon  a  liability  by  the  law  of 
Belgium  for  collision  caused  by  the  act  of  a  pilot  whom  the 
shipowner  was  compelled  by  that  law  to  employ,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  as  not  being  his  agent,  he  was  not  respon- 
sible by  English  law.  Secondly,  the  act  must  not  have 
been  justifiable  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  done. 
Therefore  in  Blades  Cme  (^),  and  Blad  v.  Barnfield  (A),  Lord 
Nottingham  held  that  a  seizure  in  Iceland,  authorized  by 
the  Danish  Government  and  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place, 
could  not  be  questioned  by  civil  action  in  England,  although 
the  plaintiff,  an  Englishman,  insisted  that  the  seizure  was  in 
violation  of  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Denmark- 
a  matter  proper  for  remonstrance,  not  litigation.  And  in 
Dobree  v.  Napier  (f),  Admiral  Napier  having,  when  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  captured  in  Portuguese 
water  an  English  ship  breaking  blockade,  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Portugal  and  of  nations,  though  his  serving  under  a 
foreign  prince  was  contrary  to  English  law,  and  subjected 
him  to  penalties  imder  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  And 
in  Reg,  v.  LeBky  (A;),  an  imprisonment  in  ChiU  on  board  a 
British  ship,  lawful  there,  was  held  by  Erie  C.  J.,  and  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Eeserved,  to  be  no  ground  for  an 
indictment  here,  there  being  no  independent  law  of  this 

(/)  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193,  37  L.  J.  (i)  2  Bing.  N.  C.  781  (1836). 

Adm.  33  (1868).  [k)  Bell  G.  G.   220,  29    L.  J. 

(^)  3  Swanst.  603.  M.  G.  97  (1860). 

{h)  3  Swanst.  604. 
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oonntiy  making  the  aot  wroiigful  or  oriinmal.  Ab  to 
foreign  laws  affecting  the  liability  of  parties  in  respect  of 
bygone  transactions,  the  law  is  clear  that,  if  the  foreign 
law  touches  only  the  remedy  or  procedure  for  enforcing 
the  obligation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  statute  of 
limitations,  such  law  is  no  bar  to  an  action  in  this  country ; 
but  if  the  foreign  law  extinguishes  the  right  it  is  a  bar  in 
this  countiy  equally  as  if  the  extinguishment  had  been  by 
a  release  of  the  party,  or  an  act  of  our  own  Legislature. 
This  distinction  is  well  illustrated  on  the  one  hand  by 
Suber  v.  Steiner  (/),  where  the  French  law  of  five  years' 
prescription  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be 
no  answer  in  this  country  to  an  action  upon  a  French 
promissory  note,  because  that  law  dealt  only  with  pro- 
oedure,  and  the  time  and  maoner  of  suit  {tempus  et  modum 
adionia  imiitttendae)^  and  did  not  affect  to  destroy  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  {valorem  contractus) ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  Potter  v.  Brown  (w),  where  the  drawer  of  a 
bill  at  Baltimore  upon  England  was  held  discharged  from 
his  liability  for  the  non-acceptance  of  the  bill  here  by  a 
certificate  in  bankruptcy,  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  adopting 
the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Ballantine 
y.  Oolding  (n),  and  ever  since  recognized,  that,  *  what  is  a 
discharge  of  a  debt  in  the  coimtry  where  it  is  contracted  is 
a  discharge  of  it  eyerywhere/  So  that  where  an  obliga- 
tion by  contract  to  pay  a  debt  or  damages  is  discharged 
and  avoided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  the 
accessory  right  of  action  in  every  court  open  to  the  creditor 
unquestionably  falls  to  the  ground.  And  by  strict  parity 
of  reasoning,  where  an  obligation  ex  delicto  to  pay  damages 
is  discharged  and  avoided  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 

(0  2  Bing.  N.  0.  202.  (if)  Oooke's  Banlorapt  Law,  487. 

(m)  6  East  124. 
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it  was  made,  the  accessory  right  of  action  is  in  like  manner 
discharged  and  avoided.  Cases  may  possibly  arise  in  which 
distinct  and  independent  rights  or  liabilities  or  defences 
are  created  by  positive  and  specific  laws  of  this  country  in 
respect  of  foreign  transactions ;  but  there  is  no  such  law 
(unless  it  be  the  Governors  Act  already  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of)  applicable  to  the  present  case." 

Limitation  The  times  in  which  actions  of  tort  must  be  brought  are 
fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitation  of  James  I.  (21  Jac.  1, 
c.  16)  as  modified  by  later  enactments  (n).  No  general 
principle  is  laid  down,  but  actionable  wrongs  are  in  effect 
divided  into  three  classes,  with  a  different  term  of  limita- 
tion for  each.  These  terms,  and  the  causes  of  action  to 
which  they  apply,  are  as  follows,  the  result  being  stated, 
without  regard  to  the  actual  words  of  the  statute,  according 
to  the  modem  construction  and  practice : — 

Sijc  years. 

Trespass  to  land  and  goods,  conversion,  and  all  other 
common  law  wrongs  (including  libel)  except  slander  by 
words  actionable  per  se  (o)  and  injuries  to  the  person. 

*  Four  years. 

Injuries  to  the  person  (including  imprisonment). 

Ttoo  years. 
Slander  by  words  actionable  per  se, 

Snspeii-         Persons  who  at  the  time  of  their  acquiring  a  cause  of 

nan  of  the     _. .  •   j»     j. •  j  i        x •      /    %     i 

statute  b7  S'Ction  are  miants,  mamed  women,  or  lunatics  (/?),  have 

(n)  See  the  text  of  the  statutes,  right  hj  the  statute  of  James  I., 

Appendix  G.  but  this  was  abrogated  by  19  &  20 

(o)  See  Blake  Odgers,  Digest  of  Vict.  o.  97  (the  Mercantile  Law 

Law  of  Libel,  2nd  ed.  520.  Amendment  Act,  1856),  s.  10.  The 

(p)  Plaintiffs  imprisoned  or  being  eristiiig  law  as  to  defendants  be- 

bejond   the   seas  had   tiiie   same  yond  seas  is  the  result  of  4  ft  6 
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the  period  of  limitation  reckoned  against  them  only  from  disabiU- 
the  time  of  the  disability  ceasing ;  and  if  a  defendant  is 
beyond  seas  at  the  time  of  the  right  of  action  arising,  the 
time  runs  against  the  plaintiff  only  from  his  return.  No 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Channel  Islands  is 
deemed  to  be  beyond  seas  for  this  purpose  (q).  If  one 
cause  of  disability  supervenes  on  another  unexpired  one 
(as  where  a  woman  marries  under  age),  the  period  of  limi- 
tation  probably  runs  only  from  the  expiration  of  the  latter 
disability  (r). 

Where  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action,  the  time  runs  From 
only  from  the  actual  happening  of  the  damage  («).  action™* 

In  trover  the  statute  runs  from  demand  on  and  refusal  ""*• 
by  the  defendant,  whether  the  defendant  were  the  first 
converter  of  the  plaintiff's  goods  or  not  (t). 

Justices  of  the  peace  (u)  and  constables  (v)  are  protected  Protection 
by  general  enactments  that  actions  against  them  for  any  ^nsta-**"' 
thing  done  in  the  execution  of  their  office  must  be  brought  ^^^*  *°' 
within  six  months  of  the  act  oompkined  of. 

The  enforcement  of  statutory  duties  is  often  made  sub- 
ject by  the  same  Acts  which  create  the  duties  to  a  short 
period  of  limitation.    These  provisions  do  not  really  belong 


Anne,  c.  3  [al.  16],  s.  19,  as  ex- 
plained by  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97, 
B.  12.  As  to  the  retrospective 
effect  of  B.  10,  see  Pardo  v.  Bingham 
(1869)  4  Oh.  736,  39  L.  J.  Oh.  170. 

{q)  See  last  note. 

(r)  Cp.  Borrows  v.  Ellison  (1871) 
L.  B.  6  Ex.  128,  40  L.  J.  Ex.  131 
(on  the  Beal  Property  Idmitation 
Act,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  27) ;  but 
the  language  of  the  two  statutes 
might  be  distingpiished. 

(t)  Backhouse  v.  Bonomi  (1861) 
9  H.  L.  G.  603,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  181 ; 

P. 


Darky  Main  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell 
(1886)  11  App.  Ca.  127,  66  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  529,  affirming  S,  C.  14  Q.  B. 
Div.  126.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  special  periods 
of  limitation  of  actions  against 
public  bodies  or  officers:  BeeCrumbie 
V.  Walbend  local  Board,  '91,  1  Q.  B. 
603,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  392. 

(0  Miller  v.  J)ell,  '91,  1  Q.  B. 
468,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  404,  C.  A. 

(«)  11  &  12  Vict.  0.  44,  s.  8. 

(t)  24  Geo.  II.  c.  44,  s.  8. 
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to  our  Bubjeot,  but  to  yarious  paxtioular  branches  of  publio 
law. 

Exception  The  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Liinitation  is  further 
oeaied"  Subject  to  the  exception  of  concealed  fraud,  derived  from 
^^"  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which, 
whether  it  thought  itself  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
or  only  acted  in  analogy  to  it  {x)y  considerably  modified  its 
literal  application.  Where  a  wrong-doer  fraudulently  con- 
ceals his  own  wrong,  the  period  of  limitation  runs  only 
from  the  time  when  the  plaintiff  discovers  the  truth,  or 
with  reasonable  diligence  would  discover  it.  Such  is  now 
the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  every  branch  of  it  and  in 
all  causes  (y). 

A  plaintiff  may  not  set  up  by  way  of  amendment  claims 
in  respect  of  causes  of  action  which  are  barred  by  the 
statute  at  the  date  of  amendment,  though  they  were  not  so 
at  the  date  of  the  original  writ  (s). 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  as  matter  of  policy, 
the  periods  of  limitation  fixed  by  the  statute  of  James  are 
unreasonably  long  for  modem  usage ;  but  modem  legisla- 
tion has  done  nothing  beyond  removing  some  of  the 
privileged  disabilities. 

Conoln-  We  have  now  reviewed  the  general  principles  which  are 

G^ml      common  to  the  whole  law  of  Torts  as  to  liability,  as  to 
Part.         exceptions  from  liability,  and  as  to  remedies.    In  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  this  work  we  have  to  do  with  the  several 
distinct  kinds  of  actionable  wrongs,  and  the  law  peculiarly 
applicable  to  each  of  them. 

{x)  See  9  Q.  B.  Diy.   68,  per  to  the  question  whether  before  the 

Brett  L.  J.  Jadioatnre  Acts  the  Court  of  Ghan- 

(y)  Gibhs  v.  Guild  (1882)  9  Q.  B.  oery  wonld  or  wonld  not  have  had 

Diy.  69,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  313,  which  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
makes   the   equitable  doctrine  of  (z)  Weldon  v.  Neat  (1887)  19  Q.  B. 

general  application  without  regard  Div.  304,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  G21. 
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Book  II. 

SPECIFIC  WBONGS. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

PEBSONAL  WRONGS. 


I. — Assault  and  Battery. 
Security  for  the  person  is  amonK  the  first  conditions  o£  I*>«limi- 

^  °  nary. 

civilized  life.  The  law  therefore  protects  us,  not  only 
against  actual  hurt  and  Tiolence,  but  against  every  kind  of 
bodily  interference  and  restraint  not  justified  or  excused 
by  allowed  cause,  and  against  the  present  apprehension  of 
any  of  these  things.  The  application  of  unlawful  force  to 
another  constitutes  the  wrong  called  battery:  an  action 
which  puts  another  in  instant  fear  of  unlawful  force,  though 
no  force  be  actually  applied,  is  the  wrong  called  assault. 
These  wrongs  are  likewise  indictable  offences,  and  under 
modem  statutes  can  be  dealt  with  by  magistrates  in  the 
way  of  summary  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  kind  of  redress 
most  in  use.  Most  of  the  learning  of  assault  and  battery, 
considered  as  civil  injuries,  turns  on  the  determination  of 
the  occasions  and  purposes  by  which  the  use  of  force  is 
justified.  The  elementary  notions  are  so  well  settled  as  to 
require  little  illustration. 

"  The  least  touching  of  another  in  anger  is  a  battery  "  (a) ;  ■^»* 


ahaUbe 


{a)  Holt  C.  J.,  CoU  V.  ra»-w«-(1705)  6Mod.  149,  and Bigrelow L.  0.  218. 
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said  a 
battery. 


"for  the  law  cannot  draw  the  line  between  different  degrees 
of  violence,  and  therefore  totally  prohibits  the  first  and 
lowest  stage  of  it ;  every  man's  person  being  sacred,  and 
no  other  having  a  right  to  meddle  with  it  in  any  the 
slightest  manner"  (b).  It  is  immaterial  not  only  whether 
the  force  applied  be  sufficient  in  degree  to  cause  actual 
hurt,  but  whether  it  be  of  such  a  kind  as  is  likely  to  cause 
it.  Some  interferences  with  the  person  which  cause  no 
bodily  harm  are  beyond  comparison  more  insulting  and 
annoying  than  others  which  do  cause  it.  Spitting  in  a 
man's  face  is  more  offensive  than  a  blow,  and  is  as  much  a 
battery  in  law  (c).  Again,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
force  used  is  applied  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  human 
body  itself  or  to  anything  in  contact  with  it ;  nor  whether 
with  the  hand  or  anything  held  in  it,  or  with  a  missile  (d). 


What  an 
aBsault. 


Battery  includes  assault,  and  though  assault  strictly 
means  an  inchoate  battery,  the  word  is  in  modem  nsage 
constantly  made  to  include  battery.  No  reason  appears 
for  maintaining  the  distinction  of  terms  in  our  modem 
practice:  and  in  the  draft  Criminal  Code  of  1879  "assault" 
is  deliberately  used  in  the  larger  popular  sense.  "  An 
assault"  (so  runs  the  proposed  definition)  "  is  the  act  of 
intentionally  applying  force  to  the  person  of  another 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  attempting  or  threatening  by 
any  act  or  gesture  to  apply  such  force  to  the  person  of 
another,  if  the  person  making  the  threat  causes  the  other 


{b)  Blackst.  Gomm.  iii.  120. 

(e)  B.  Y.  Cotetioorih,  6  Mod.  172. 

(rf)  FurwU  ▼.  Home  (1838)  3  N. 
&  P.  564  (throwing  water  at  a 
person  is  assault ;  if  the  water  falls 
Ml  him  as  intended,  it  is  batterj 
also).  Bat  there  is  much  older 
authority,  see  Beg.  Brer.  108  b,  a 


writ  for  throwing  <'  quondam 
liquorem  oalidum"  on  the  plain- 
tiff: "  casus  erat  hniusmodi  prae- 
oedentis  brevis:  quaedam  mulier 
proiecit  super  aliam  mulierem 
ydromellum  quod  anglioe  dicitur 
worte  quod  erat  nimia  oalidum." 
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to  believe  (e)  upon  reasonable  grounds  that  he  has  present 
ability  to  effect  his  purpose  "  (/). 

Examples  of  acts  which  amount  to  assaulting  a  man  are 
the  following :  "  Striking  at  him  with  or  without  a  weapon, 
or  presenting  a  gun  at  him  at  a  distance  to  which  the  gun 
will  carry,  or  pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  standing  within 
the  reach  of  it,  or  holding  up  one's  fist  at  him,  or  drawing 
a  sword  and  waving  it  in  a  menacing  manner  "  (g).  The 
essence  of  the  wrong  is  putting  a  man  in  present  fear  of 
violence,  so  that  any  act  fitted  to  have  that  effect  on  a 
reasonable  man  may  be  an  assault,  though  there  is  no  real 
present  ability  to  do  the  harm  threatened.  Thus  it  may 
be  an  assault  to  present  an  unloaded  fire-arm  (//),  or  even, 
it  is  apprehended,  anytliing  that  looks  like  a  fire-arm*  So 
if  a  man  is  advancing  upon  another  with  apparent  intent 
to  strike  him,  and  is  stopped  by  a  third  person  before  he  is 
actually  within  striking  distance,  he  has  committed  an 
assault  (i).    Acts  capable  in  themselves  of  being  an  assault 


(e)  One  might  expeot  **  believes 
or  causes,'*  &c. ;  but  this  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  law.  No  as- 
sault is  committed  hj  presenting  a 
gtm  at  a  man  who  cannot  see  it, 
any  more  than  by  forming  an  in- 
tention to  shoot  at  him. 

(/)  Criminal  Code  (Indictable 
Offences)  BiU,  s.  203.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen's  definition  in  his  Digest 
(art.  241)  is  more  elaborate;  and 
the  Indian  Penal  Code  has  an  ex- 
tremely minute  definition  of  '*  using 
force  to  another"  (s.  349).  As 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  remarks,  if 
legislators  beg^  defining  in  this 
way  it  is  hard  to  see  what  they  can 
assume  to  be  known. 

{g)  Bacon  Abr.  '*  Assault  and 
Battery,"  A;  Hawkins  P.  C.  i. 
110. 

(A)  S.  Y.  James  (1844)  1  0.  &  £. 


530,  is  apparently  to  the  contrary. 
Tindal  C.  J.  held  that  a  man  could 
not  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to 
discharge  a  loaded  fire-arm  under 
a  criminal  statute,  nor  even  of  an 
assault,  if  the  arm  is  (as  by  defec- 
tive priming)  not  in  a  state  capable 
of  being  discharged;  but  this 
opinion  (also  held  by  Lord  Abinger, 
£lak9  V.  Barnard,  9  C.  &  P.  at  p. 
628)  is  against  that  of  Parke  B.  in 
M.  V.  8t,  George  (1840)  9  C.  &  P. 
483, 493,  which  on  this  point  would 
almost  certainly  be  foUowed  at  this 
day.  The  case  is  overruled  on 
another  point,  purely  on  the  words 
of  the  statute,  and  not  here  mate- 
rial, in  J?.  V.  Duckworth,  »92,  2  Q.  B. 
83. 

(»')  Stephens  v.  Myers,  4  0.  &  P. 
349  ;  Bigelow  L.  C.  217.  A  largo 
proportion  of  the  authorities  oa 
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Excusable 
acts. 


may  on  the  other  hand  be  explained  or  qualified  by  words 
or  oiroumstances  oontradioting  what  might  otherwise  be 
inferred  from  them.  A  man  put  his  hand  on  his  sword 
and  said,  **  If  it  were  not  assize-time,  I  would  not  take 
such  language  from  you ; "  this  was  no  assault,  because 
the  words  excluded  an  intention  of  actually  striking  (k). 

Hostile  or  unlawful  intention  is  necessary  to  constitute 
an  indictable  assault ;  and  such  touching,  pushing,  or  the 
like  as  belongs  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  and  is  free 
from  the  use  of  unnecessary  force,  is  neither  an  offence  nor 
wrong.  ^*  If  two  or  more  meet  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
without  any  violence  or  design  of  harm  the  one  touches  the 
other  gently,  it  will  be  no  battery"  (/).  The  same  rule 
holds  of  a  crowd  of  people  going  into  a  theatre  or  the 
like(m).  Such  accidents  are  treated  as  inevitable,  and 
create  no  right  of  action  even  for  nominal  damages.  In 
other  cases  an  intentional  touching  is  justified  by  the 
common  usage  of  civil  intercourse,  as  when  a  man  gently 
lays  his  hand  on  another  to  attract  attention.  But  the  use 
of  needless  force  for  this  purpose,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  entail  criminal  liability  where  no  actual  hurt  is  done, 
probably  makes  the  act  civilly  wrongful  (n). 

Mere  passive  obstruction  is  not  an  assault,  as  where  a 
man  by  standing  in  a  doorway  prevents  another  from 
coming  in  (o). 


this  subject  are  Nisi  Priiis  oases 
(op.  however  Mead  y.  Cokir  (1853) 
13  C.  B.  850,  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  201) : 
see  the  sub-titles  of  Assault  under 
Criminal  Law  and  Trespass  in 
Fisher's  Digest.  Some  of  the 
dicta,  as  might  be  expected,  are  in 
conflict. 

(k)  Tub€rv%Ue  y.  Savage  (1669)  1 
Mod.  8. 

(/)  Holt  C.  J.,  Cole  y.  Turner,  6 
Mod.  149. 


(m)  Steph.  Dig.  Gr.  Law,  art.  241, 
illustrations. 

{n)  Coward  v.  Baddeley  (1859)  4 
H.  &  N.  478,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  260. 

(0)  Innet  y.  Wylie  (1884)  1  G.  & 
E.  257.  But  it  seems  the  other,  if 
he  is  going  where  he  has  a  right 
to  go,  is  justified  in  pushing  hini 
aside,  though  not  in  striking  or 
other  yiolence  outside  the  actual 
exercise  of  his  right:  see  p.  160, 
above. 
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Words  oannot  of  themselyes  amount  to  an  assault  under 
any  Qiromnstanoes,  though  it  is  said  that  a  contrary  opinion 
formerly  prevailed : 

**  For  Meade's  case  proree,  or  mj  Report's  in  fault, 
That  flinging  can't  be  reckoned  an  assault  **  (p). 

There  is  little  direct  authority  on  the  point,  but  no  doubt 
is  possible. 

Consent,  or  in  the  oonunon  phrase  ^^  leave  and  licence/' 
will  justify  many  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  assaults  (q), 
striking  in  sport  for  example;  or  even,  if  coupled  with 
reasonable  cause,  wounding  and  other  acts  of  a  dangerous 
kind,  as  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  But  consent  will  not 
make  acts  lawful  which  are  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  other- 
wise criminal  in  themselves,  or  unwarrantably  dangerous. 
To  the  authorities  already  cited  (r)  imder  the  head  of 
Gheneral  Exceptions  we  may  add  Hawkins'  paragraph  on 
the  matter. 

^'  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  a  man  is  in  no 
danger  of  such  a  forfeiture  [of  recognizances  for  keeping 
the  peace]  from  any  hurt  done  to  another  by  playing  at 
cudgels,  or  such  like  sport,  by  consent,  because  the  intent 
of  the  parties  seems  no  way  unlawful,  but  rather  com- 
mendable, and  tending  mutually  to  promote  activity  and 
courage.    Yet  it  is  said  that  he  who  wounds  another  in 


(p)  The  Gizotdteers,  hy  John 
Leyoeeter  Adolphns  (the  sapposed 
apealcar  is  Sir  Gregory  Lewin), 
L.  Q.  B.  i.  282;  MeadeU  and  BOt' a 
ea.,  I  Lewin  0. 0.  184 :  "  no  words 
or  tinginff  are  equivalent  to  an 
assault,"  per  Holroyd  J.  Op. 
Hawkins  P.  C.  i.  110.  But  it  was 
formerly  held  otherwise:  see  27 
Ass.  134,  pi.  11,  17  Ed.  IV.  3, 
pi.  2,  36  Hen.  VI.  20  b,  pi.  8. 


(q)  Under  the  old  system  of 
pleading  this  was  not  a  matter 
of  speoial  justification,  but  evi- 
dence under  the  general  issue,  an 
assault  by  oonsent  being  a  oontra- 
diotion  in  terms  :  Chrittopheraon  v. 
Bare  (1848)  11  Q.  B.  473,  17  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  109.  But  this  has  long 
oeased  to  be  of  any  importanoe  in 
England. 

(r)  P.  147,  above. 
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fighting  with  naked  swords  does  in  strictness  forfeit  suoh  a 
recognizanoe,  because  no  consent  can  make  so  dangerous  a 
diversion  lawful "  («). 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  in  criminal  cases  of  assault 
that  an  unintelligent  assent,  or  a  consent  obtained  by  fraud, 
is  of  no  effect  {t).  The  same  principles  would  no  doubt  be 
applied  by  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  if  necessary. 

When  one  is  wrongfully  assaulted  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
force  by  force  (as  also  to  use  force  in  the  defence  of  those 
whom  one  is  bound  to  protect,  or  for  keeping  the  peace), 
provided  that  no  unnecessary  violence  be  used.  How  much 
force,  and  of  what  kind,  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  to  use 
in  the  circumstances  must  always  be  a  question  of  fact, 
and  as  it  is  incapable  of  being  concluded  beforehand  by 
authority,  so  we  do  not  find  any  decisions  which  attempt  a 
definition.  We  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  resistance 
must  ^^  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  mere  defence  and  preven- 
tion" (u),  or  that  the  force  used  in  defence  must  be  not 
more  than  "commensurate"  with  that  which  provoked 
it  (v).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  matter  is  of  much 
graver  importance  in  criminal  than  in  civil  law  (w), 

Menace         Menace  without  assault  is  in  some  cases  actionable.    But 
gaiflhed     this  is  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  a  certain  special  kind 

IHerMf  138  Mass.  165,  180. 

(m)  Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  4. 

(r)  Jieeee  y.  Taylor^  4  K.  &  M. 
470. 

(w)  See  Stephen's  Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  art.  200,  and  cp. 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  ss.  66 — 67; 
and  for  fall  diflousaion  Dicey,  Law 
of  the  Constitution,  8rd  ed.  appx. 
note  3.  There  are  many  modem 
American  decisions,  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  See 
Cooley  on  Torts,  165. 


(«)  Hawkins,  P.  C.  i.  484.  The 
Roman  law  went  even  farther  in 
encouraging  contests  '*  gloriae 
causa  et  yirtutis,"  D.  0.  2,  ad.  1. 
Aquil.  7,  §  4. 

{t)  Cases  oollectod  in  Fisher's 
Dig.  ed.  Mews,  2081-2.  Similarly 
where  oonsent  is  g^ven  to  an  un- 
reasonably dangerous  operation  or 
treatment  by  one  who  relies  on  the 
prisoner's  skiU,  it  does  not  excuse 
him  from  the  guilt  of  manslaughter 
if  death  ensues :  Commonwealth  y. 
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of  damage ;  and  then  the  person  menaced  need  not  be  the  ^m 
person  who  suffers  damage.  In  fact  the  old  authorities 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  on  intimidation  of  a  man's  servants 
or  tenants  whereby  he  loses  their  service  or  dues.  There- 
fore, though  under  the  old  forms  of  action  this  wrong  was 
of  the  same  genus  with  assault  and  battery,  we  shall  find 
it  more  convenient  to  consider  it  under  another  head. 
Yerbal  threats  of  personal  violence  are  not,  as  such,  a 
ground  of  civil  action  at  all.  If  a  man  is  thereby  put  in 
reasonable  bodily  fear  he  has  his  remedy,  but  not  a  civil 
one,  namely  by  security  of  the  peace. 

Where  an  assault  is  complained  of  before  justices  under  Summary 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  and  the  complaint  has  been  dismissed  mgTwhen 
(after  an  actual  hearing  on  the  merits)  (a?),  either  for  want  ^,^  ^ 
of  proof,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  assault  or  battery  was  action. 
"  justified  or  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit  any  punishment," 
or  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  and  paid  the  fine  or 
suffered  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings either  civil  or  criminal  can  be  taken  in  respect  of 
the  same  assault  (y) .       f     ■  .  ^  ..    .       .       ^' 


'1/ 


II. — False  Imprisonment. 

Freedom  of  the  person  includes  immunity  not  only  from  Fake 
the  actual  application  of  force,  but  from  every  kind  of  ^t*'" 
detention  and  restraint  not  authorized  by  law.     The  in* 
fliction  of  such  restraint  is  the  VTrong  of  false  imprison- 
ment; which,  though  generally  coupled  with  assault,  is 

{x)  Reed  v.  Nutt  (1890)  24  Q.  B.  to  bar  actions  by  a  husband  or 

D.  669,  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  311.  master  for  oonseqaential  damage: 

(y)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  42 —  the  words  of  the  Act  are  **Bame 

45.    Masper  t.  Broum  (1876)  1  G.  cause,"  but  they  are  equivalent  to 

P.  D.  97,  decides  that  the  Act  is  '*  same  assault "  in  the  earlier  Act, 

not  confined  to  suits  strictiy  for  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  1,  repealed 

eame  cause  of  action,  but  extends  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95. 
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nevertheless  a  distinot  wrong.  Lajdng  on  of  handB  or 
other  actual  constraint  of  the  body  is  not  a  necessary 
element ;  and,  if  ^'  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make  "  for 
the  hero  or  the  poet,  the  law  none  the  less  takes  notice  that 
there  may  be  an  effectual  imprisonment  without  walls  of 
any  kind.  "  Every  confinement  of  the  person  is  an  im- 
prisonment, whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  stocks,  or  even  by  forcibly  detain- 
ing one  in  the  public  streets  "  (2).  And  when  a  man  is 
lawfully  in  a  house,  it  ifl  imprisonment  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving  the  room  in  which  he  is  (a).  The  detainer, 
however,  must  be  such  as  to  limit  the  party's  freedom  of 
motion  in  all  directions.  It  is  not  an  imprisonment  to 
obstruct  a  man's  passage  in  one  direction  only.  ^*  A  prison 
may  have  its  boundary  large  or  narrow,  invisible  or  tangible, 
actual  or  real,  or  indeed  in  conception  only;  it  may  in 
itself  be  moveable  or  fixed ;  but  a  boundary  it  must  have, 
and  from  that  boundary  the  party  imprisoned  must  be  pre- 
vented from  escaping ;  he  must  be  prevented  from  leaving 
that  place  within  the  limit  of  which  the  party  imprisoned 
could  be  confined."  Otherwise  every  obstruction  of  the 
exercise  of  a  right  of  way  may  be  treated  as  an  imprison- 
ment (6).  A  man  is  not  imprisoned  who  has  an  escape 
open  to  him  (c) ;  that  is,  we  apprehend,  a  means  of  escape 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  use  without  peril  of 
life  or  limb.  The  verge  of  a  diff,  or  the  foot  of  an 
apparently  impracticable  wall  of  rock,  would  in  law  be  a 

(2)  Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  127.  (b)  Bird  y.  Jtmet  (1845)  7  Q.  B. 

(a)  Warner  y.  Middiford^  4  G.  B.  742,  15  L.  J.  Q.  B.  82,  per  Gole- 

N.  8.  180 ;  eyezL  if  he  is  dimUed  zidge  J. 

by  dckness  from  moying  at  all:  (c)  WiUiama  J.,«^.    To  the  same 

the  assomption  of  control  ia  the  effect    Patteeon   J. :    '*  Impriaoti- 

main  thing :  Graingtr  y.  RiU  (1838)  ment  is  a  total  restraint  of  liberty 

4  Bing.  N.  G.  212.  of  person."    Lord  Denman  G.  J. 

dissented. 
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sufficient  boundary,  though  peradventure  not  sufficient  in 
fact  to  restrain  an  expert  diver  or  mountaineer.  So  much 
as  to  what  amounts  to  an  imprisonment. 

When  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  is  brought  and  Jnstifioa- 
def ended,  the  real  question  in  dispute  is  mostly,  though  azresfc  and 
not  always,  whether  the  imprisonment  was  justified.  One  ^^^^' 
could  not  account  for  all  possible  justifications  except  by  a 
full  enimieration  of  all  the  causes  for  which  one  man  may 
lawfully  put  constraint  on  the  person  of  another :  an  un- 
dertaking not  within  our  purpose  in  this  work.  We  have 
considered,  under  the  head  of  General  Exceptions  {d)y  the 
principles  on  which  persons  acting  in  the  exercise  of  special 
duties  and  authorities  are  entitled  to  absolute  or  qualified 
immunity.  With  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  particular,  there  are  divers  and  somewhat 
minute  distinctions  between  the  powers  of  a  peace-officer 
and  those  of  a  private  citizen  (e) :  of  which  the  chief  is  that 
an  officer  may  without  a  warrant  arrest  on  reasonable 
suspicion  of  felony,  even  though  a  felony  has  not  in  fact 
been  committed,  whereas  a  private  person  so  arresting,  or 
causing  to  be  arrested,  an  alleged  offender,  must  show  not 
only  that  he  had  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion  but  that 
a  felony  had  actually  been  committed  (/).  The  modem 
policeman  is  a  statutory  constable  having  all  the  powers 
which  a  constable  has  by  the  common  law  (^),  and  special 


(d)  Ch.  IV-  p.  97,  above. 

{e)  Stephen,  Dig.  Grim.  Froc. 
o.  12,  1  Hist.  Or.  Law  193 :  and 
Bee  Soffff  Y.  Ward  (1858)  3  H.  &  N. 
417,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  443. 

(/)  This  applies  only  to  felony : 
<<  the  law  [».«.,  common  law]  does 
not  ezonse  constables  for  arresting 
persons  on   the  reasonable   belief 


that  they  have  committed  a  mis- 
demeanour :  '*  see  Griffin  y.  Coleman 
(1869)  4  H.  &  N.  265,  28  L.  J.  Ex. 
134. 

iff)  Stephen,  1  Hist.  O.  Law, 
197,  199.  As  to  the  common  law 
powers  of  constables  and  others  to 
arrest  for  preservation  of  the  peace, 
which  seem  not  free  from  doubt, 
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fitatutoiy   powers    for   dealing  with    vaiioufl   paxtioular 
offences  (A). 


Whou  Every  one  is  answerable  for  specifioally  direoting  the 

1^1^^'  arrest  or  imprisonment  of  another,  as  for  any  other  act  that 
he  specifically  commands  or  ratifies  ;  and  a  superior  officer 
who  finds  a  person  taken  into  custody  by  a  constable  under 
his  orders,  and  then  continues  the  custody,  is  liable  to  an 
action  if  the  original  arrest  was  unlawful  (t).  Nor  does  it 
matter  whether  he  acts  in  his  own  interest  or  another's  (y). 
But  one  is  not  answerable  for  acts  done  upon  his  informa- 
tion or  suggestion  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  if  they  are  done 
not  as  merely  ministerial  acts,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
officer's  proper  authority  or  discretion.  Bather  trouble- 
some doubts  may  arise  in  particular  cases  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  act  complained  of,  whether  in  this  sense  discre- 
tionary, or  ministerial  only.  The  distinction  between  a 
servant  and  an  "  independent  contractor  "  (k)  with  regard 
to  the  employer's  responsibility  is  in  some  measure 
analogous.  A  party  who  sets  the  law  in  motion  without 
making  its  act  his  own  is  not  necessarily  free  from  liability. 
He  may  be  liable  for  malicious  prosecution  (of  which  here- 
after) (/)  ;  but  he  cannot  be  sued  for  false  imprisonment,  or 
in  a  court  which  has  not  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  malicious 
prosecution.  "The  distinction  between  false  imprison- 
ment and  malicious  prosecution  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  where,  parties  being  before  a  magistrate,  one 
makes  a  charge  against  another,  whereupon  the  magistrate 

see  Timothy  v.  Simpson  (1836)  1  C.  W.  Bl.  866  (attorney  suing  ont  and 
M.  &  B.  767,  Bigelow  L.  C.  267,  proouring  execution  of  void  pro- 
per Parke  B.  cesa). 

(A)  Bigelow  L.  C.  200.  {k)  Pp.  72,  73,  above. 

(i)  Grifin  v.   Coleman,  note  (/)  (I)  QeerttzJohnY.  MackimUr (ISSl) 

last  page.  Ex.  Ch.  1861,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  606, 

[j)  Barker  y.  Braham  (1773)  2  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  257. 
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orders  the  person  charged  to  he  taken  into  cnstody  and 
detained  until  the  matter  can  he  investigated.  The  party 
making  the  charge  is  not  liahle  to  an  action  for  false, 
imprisonment,  hecanse  he  does  not  set  a  ministerial  officer 
in  motion,  hut  a  judicial  officer.  The  opinion  and  the 
judgment  of  a  judicial  officer  are  interposed  hetween  the 
charge  and  the  imprisonment "  (m).  Where  an  officer  has 
taken  a  supposed  offender  into  custody  of  his  own  motion, 
a  person  who  at  his  request  signs  the  charge-sheet  does  not 
thereby  make  the  act  his  own  (n),  any  more  than  one  who 
certifies  work  done  under  a  contract  thereby  makes  the 
contractor  his  servant.  But  where  an  officer  consents  to 
take  a  person  into  custody  only  upon  a  charge  being 
distinctly  made  by  the  complainant,  and  the  charge-sheet 
signed  by  him,  there  the  person  signing  the  charge-sheet 
must  answer  for  the  imprisonment  as  well  as  the  officer  (o). 
Again,  where  a  man  is  given  into  custody  on  a  mis* 
taken  charge,  and  then  brought  before  a  magistrate  who 
remands  him,  damages  can  be  given  against  the  prosecutor 
in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  only  for  the  trespass 
in  arresting,  not  for  the  remand,  which  is  the  act  of  the 
magistrate  (p). 

(m)  Willes  J.,  Austin  y.  Loioling  260.    Other  illuBtrationB  may  be 

(1870)  L.  R.  5  G.  P.  at  p.  540 ;  found  in  Addison  on  Torta,  5th  ed. 

West  y.  Smallufood  (1838)  3  M.  &  130,  131.    As  to  the  protection  of 

W.  418;  Bigfelow  L.  G.  237;  nor  parties   issuing    an   execution   in 

does  an  action  for  malicious  prose-  regular  course,  though  the  judg- 

cution  lie  where  the  judicial  officer  ment  is   afterwards  set  aside  on 

has  held  on  a  true  statement  of  the  other  grounds,  see  Smith  y.  Sydney 

fads  that  there  is  reasonable  cause:  (1870)  L.  B.  5  Q.  B,  203,  39  L.  J. 

Eope  y.  Evered  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  D.  Q.  B.  144.    One  case  often  dted, 

338,  65  L.  J.  M.  G.  146;  Lea  y.  ^/^</^y.jS(>y^  (1808,  Lord  EUen- 

Charrington  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Diy.  borough)  1  Gamp.  187,  is  of  doubt- 

46,  272,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  461.  ful  authority :  see  Goadm  y.  Elphick 

(«)  Grinham  v.   TTilley  (1859)  4  (1849)  4  Ex.  446,  19  L.  J.  Ex.  9  ; 

H.  &  N.  496,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  242.  and  Grinham  y.  Willey,  aboye. 

(o)  Auitin  y.  Dowling  (1870)  L.  (p)   Lock   y.   AehUm  (1848)   12 

R.  6  G.  P.  634,  89  L.  J.  G.  P.  Q.  B.  871,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  76. 
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BeoBOii- 
able  and 
probable 
oaose. 


What  is  reasonable  cause  of  suspidoii  to  justify  arrest 
may  be  said,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  looks,  to  be  neither 
.a  question  of  law  nor  of  fact,  at  any  rate  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  terms.  Not  of  fact,  because  it  is  for  the  judge 
and  not  for  the  jury  (q) ;  not  of  law,  because  ^^no  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  exercise  of  the  judge's  judg- 
ment" (r).  It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion  such  as 
is  familiar  enough  in  the  classes  of  cases  which  are  dis- 
posed of  by  a  judge  sitting  alone ;  but  this  sort  of  discre- 
tion does  not  find  a  natural  place  in  a  system  which 
assigns  the  decision  of  facts  to  the  jury  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  judge.  The  anomalous  character  of 
the  rule  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  and  regret- 
ted by  the  highest  judicial  authority  (s).  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  question  was  formerly  held  to  be  one  of  law, 
and  has  for  some  time  been  tending  to  become.one  of  fact, 
but  the  change  has  never  been  formally  recognized.  The 
only  thing  which  can  be  certainly  affirmed  in  general 
terms  about  the  meaning  of  "  reasonable  cause "  in  this 
connexion  is  that  on  the  one  hand  a  beUef  honestly  enter- 
tained is  not  of  itself  enough  (t) ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
is  not  bound  to  wait  until  he  is  in  possession  of  such  evi- 
dence as  would  be  admissible  and  sufficient  for  prosecuting 
the  offence  to  conviction,  or  even  of  the  best  evidence 
which  he  might  obtain  by  further  inquiry.     "  It  does  not 


{q)  EaiUs  v.  Marks  (1861)  7  H. 
&  N.  56,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  389. 

(r)  Lister  v.  Ferryman  (1870)  L. 
B.  4  H.  L.  621,  636,  per  Lord 
Chehnsford.  So  per  Lord  Colonsay 
at  p.  640. 

(«)  Lord  GampbeU  in  Broughton 
y.  Jaehton  (1S52)  18  Q.  B.  378, 
383,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  266  ;  Lord 
Hatherley,  Lord  Westbmy,  and 
Lord  Golonsaj  (aU  familiar  with 


procedure  in  whidi  there  was  no 
jury  at  all)  in  LiaUr  y.  Perrffman^ 
L.  B.  4  H.  L.  631,  638,  639. 

{t)  Broughton  y.  Jackson  (1862) 
18  Q.  B.  378,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  266 ; 
the  defendant  must  ahow  "facts 
which  would  create  a  reasonable 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  reason- 
able man,"  per  Lord  GampbeU 
C.J. 
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follow  that  because  it  would  be  very  reasonable  to  make 
further  inqxmyy  it  is  not  reasonable  to  act  without  doing 
so  "  (u).  It  is  obYiouB,  also,  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  reasonable  cause  must  be  judged,  not  by  the 
eventy  but  by  the  party's  means  of  knowledge  at  the  time. 
Although  the  judge  ought  not  to  leave  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  cause  to  the  jury,  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  to  his  asking  the  jury,  as  separate  questions, 
whether  the  defendant  acted  on  an  honest  belief,  and 
whether  he  used  reasonable  care  to  inform  himself  of  the 
facts  (a?). 


I 


m. — It\furies  in  Family  Relations, 

Next  to  the  sanotiiy  of  the  person  comes  that  of  the  Proteotioii 
personal  relations  constituting  the  family.  Depriving  a  roJationB. 
husband  of  the  society  of  his  wife,  a  parent  of  the  com- 
panionship and  confidence  of  his  children,  is  not  less  a 
personal  injury,  though  a  less  tangible  one,  than  beating 
or  imprisonment.  The  same  may  to  some  extent  be  said 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  which  in  modem 
law  is  created  by  contract,  but  is  still  regarded  for  some 
purposes  as  belonging  to  the  permanent  organism  of  the 
family,  and  having  the  nature  of  status.  It  seems  natural 
enough  that  an  action  should  lie  at  the  suit  of  the  head  of 
a  household  for  enticing  away  a  person  who  is  under  his 
lawful  authority,  be  it  wife,  child,  or  servant ;  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  fixing  the  boundary  where  the  sphere  of 
domestic  relations  ends  and  that  of  pure  contract  begins, 
but  that  is  a  difficulty  of  degree.  That  the  same  rule 
should  extend  to  any  wrong  done  to  a  wife,  child,  or 

(u)  Biamwell   B.,  Ferryman  y.  H.  L.  at  p.  683. 
JAtter  (1868)  L.  R.  3  Ex.  at  p.  202,  (a?)  H.    Stephoi    on    MalicJona 

approved  by  Lord  Hatherley,  8,  C,  Proaeogtion,  ch.  7. 
nom.  Lister  v.  Ferryman^  L.  R.  4 
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fiervant,  and  followed  as  a  proximate  oonsequence  by  loss 
of  their  society  or  service,  is  equally  to  be  expected. 
Then,  if  seduction  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  physic^  and 
moral  corruption  is  part  of  the  wrong-doer's  conduct,  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  principles  admitted  in  other  parts 
of  the  law  that  this  should  be  a  recognized  ground  for 
awarding  exemplary  damages.  It  is  equally  plain  that  on 
general  principle  a  daughter  or  servant  can  herself  have 
no  civil  remedy  against  the  seducer,  though  the  parent  or 
master  may ;  no  civil  remedy,  we  say,  for  other  remedies 
have  existed  and  exist.  She  cannot  complain  of  that  which 
took  place  by  her  own  consent.  Any  di£Perent  rule  would 
be  an  anomaly.  Positive  legislation  might  introduce  it  on 
grounds  of  moral  expediency ;  the  courts,  which  have  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  applying  known  principles  to  new 
cases,  but  cannot  abrogate  or  modify  the  principles  them- 
selves, are  unable  to  take  any  such  step. 

Historical  There  seems,  in  short,  no  reason  why  this  class  of 
of  the"  wrongs  should  not  be  treated  by  the  common  law  in  a 
?^°^*"*  fairly  simple  and  rational  manner,  and  with  results  gene- 
hereiii.  rally  not  much  unlike  those  we  actually  find,  only  free 
from  the  anomalies  and  injustice  which  flow  from  dis- 
guising real  analogies  under  transparent  but  cumbrous 
fictions.  But  as  matter  of  history  (and  pretty  modem 
history)  the  development  of  the  law  has  been  strangely 
halting  and  one-sided.  Starting  from  the  particular  case 
of  a  hired  servant,  the  authorities  have  dealt  with  other 
relations,  not  by  openly  treating  them  as  analogous  in 
principle,  but  by  importing  into  them  the  fiction  of  actual 
service;  with  the  result  that  in  the  class  of  cases  most 
prominent  in  modem  practice,  namely,  actions  brought  by 
a  parent  (or  person  in  loco  parentis)  for  the  seduction  of  a 
daughter,  the  test  of  the  plaintifiE's  right  has  come  to  be, 
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not  whether  he  has  heen  injured  as  the  head  of  a  family, 
but  whether  he  can  make  out  a  constructive  ^^  loss  of  ser- 
vice "(y). 

The  common  law  provided  a  remedy  by  writ  of  trespass  Trespaas 

for  tftlciiiflr 

for  the  actual  taking  away  of  a  vdfe,  servant,  or  heir,  and  away 
perhaps  younger  child  also  (2).  An  action  of  trespass  also  an/' 
lay  for  wrongs  done  to  the  plaintiff's  wife  or  servant  (not  ^J^^ 
to  a  child  as  such),  whereby  he  lost  the  society  of  the  «»»•«'. 
former  or  the  services  of  the  latter.  The  language  of 
pleading  was  pei'  quod  consortiumy  or  servitium  amisii. 
Such  a  cause  of  action  was  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
the  husband  might  acquire  in  right  of  the  wife,  or  the 
servant  in  his  own  right.  The  trespass  is  one,  but  the 
remedies  are  "diversis  respectibus"  (a).  "If  my  servant 
is  beat,  the  master  shall  not  have  an  action  for  this  battery, 
unless  the  battery  is  so  great  that  by  reason  thereof  he 
loses  the  service  of  his  servant,  but  the  servant  himself  for 
every  small  battery  shall  have  an  action ;  and  the  reason 
of  this  difference  is  that  the  master  has  not  any  damage 
by  the  personal  beating  of  his  servant,  but  by  reason  of  a 
per  quody  viz.,  pei*  quod  servitiumy  8fc.  ammt ;  so  that  the 
original  act  is  not  the  cause  of  his  action,  but  the  conse- 
quent upon  it,  ns.,  the  loss  of  his  service,  is  the  cause  of 
his  action ;  for  be  the  battery  greater  or  less,  if  the  master 
doth  not  lose  the  service  of  his  servant,  he  shall  not  have  an 
action  "  (5).     The  same  rule  applies  to  the  beating  or  mal- 


(y)  Christian's  note  on  Blaok- 
stone  iii.  142  is  stiU  not  amiss, 
though  the  amendments  of  this 
oentmy  in  the  law  of  evidenoe 
have  removed  some  of  the  griev- 
ances mentioned. 

(z)  F.  N.  B.  89  O,  90  H,  91  I ; 
Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  139.    The  writ 

P. 


was  de  uxore  ahdueta  cum  bonis  viti 
8ui,  or  an  ordinary  writ  of  trespass 
(F.  K.  B.  62  E) ;  a  case  as  late  as 
the  Restoration  is  mentioned  in 
Bao.  Abr.  v.  328  (ed.  1832). 

(a)  Y.  B.  19  Hen.  VI.  46,  pi.  94. 

{b)  Bobert  Maryia  eoM^  9  Co. 
Rep.  113  a.    It  is  held  in  Oabom  v. 

P 
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<<Grimmal 
conversa- 
tion." 


treatment  of  a  man's  wife,  provided  it  be  "  very  enormous, 
BO  that  thereby  the  husband  is  deprived  for  any  time  of 
the  company  and  assistance  of  his  wife  "  {c). 

Against  an  adulterer  the  husband  had  an  action  at 
common  law,  commonly  known  as  an  action  of  criminal 
conversation.  In  form  it  was  generally  trespass  vi  et  armis^ 
on  the  theory  that  '*  a  wife  is  not,  as  regards  her  husband, 
a  free  agent  or  separate  person "((/),  and  therefore  her 
consent  was  immaterial,  and  the  husband  might  sue  the 
adulterer  as  he  might  have  sued  any  mere  trespasser  who 
beat,  imprisoned,  or  carried  away  his  wife  against  her  will. 
Actions  for  criminal  conversation  were  abolished  in  Eng- 
land on  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  1857, 
but  damages  can  be  claimed  on  the  same  principles  in 
proceedings  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  or  judicial 
separation  (e). 

In  practice  these  actions  were  always  or  abnost  always 
instituted  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  divorce  by  private 
Act  of  Parliament ;  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Lords  (in 
which  alone  such  Bills  were  brought  in)  requiring  the 
applicant  to  have  obtained  both  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  an 
action,  and  a  sentence  of  separation  a  mensa  et  toro  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court. 


Entidng        An  action  also  lay  for  enticing  away  a  servant  (that  is. 
Bruits,     procuring  him  or  her   to  depart  voluntarily  from  the 


OUlett  (1873)  L.  R.  8  Ex.  88,  42 
L.  J.  Ex.  53,  that  a  master  shaU 
not  have  an  action  for  a  trespass 
whereby  his  servant  is  killed  {diss, 
BramweU  B.).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  decision  is  wrong,  and 
'  Lord  Bramwell's  dissenting  judg- 
ment right.  Sco  pp.  57-59,  above. 
{e)  Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  140. 


{d)  Coleridge  J.  in  Lumley  v. 
Gye  (1853)  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  478. 
Case  would  also  lie,  and  the  com- 
mon form  of  declaration  was  for 
some  time  considered  to  be  rather 
case  than  trespass:  Maefadtm  v. 
Olivattt  (1805)  6  East  387.  See 
note  If)  next  page. 

(e)  20  &  21  Vict.  o.  86,  ss.  33,  69. 
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master's  service),  and  also  for  knowingly  Iiarbouring  a 
servant  during  breach  of  service ;  whether  by  the  common 
law,  or  only  after  and  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  (/),  is  doubtful.  Quite  modem  examples  are 
not  wanting  (g). 

Much  later  the  experiment  was  tried  vrith  success  of  a 
husband  bringing  a  like  action  *^  against  such  as  persuade 
and  entice  the  wife  to  live  separate  from  him  without  a 
sufficient  cause  "  (h). 

Still  later  the  action  for  enticing  away  a  servant,  per 
quod  aervitium  ammty  was  turned  to  the  purpose  for  which 
alone  it  may  now  be  said  to  survive,  that  of  punishing 
seducers ;  for  the  latitude  allowed  in  estimating  damages 
makes  the  proceeding  in  substance  almost  a  penal  one. 

In  this  kind  of  action  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  Addons 

for  seduo- 


(/)  23  Edw.  m.  (A.D.  1349) : 
this  statute,  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  Black  Death,  marks  a  great 
crisis  in  the  historj  of  English 
agricnltore  and  land  tenore.  As 
to  its  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  see  the  dissenting  judgment 
of  Coleridge  J.  in  Luniley  y.  Oye 
(1853)  2  E.  &  B.  216,  22  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  463,  480.  The  action  was 
generally  on  the  case,  but  it  might 
be  trespass:  e.g,^  Tullidge  t.  Wade 
(1769)  3  Wils.  18,  an  action  for 
seducing  the  plaintiffs  daughter, 
where  the  declaration  was  in 
trespass  vi  et  armit.  How  this 
can  be  accounted  for  on  principle 
I  know  not,  short  of  regarding 
the  servant  as  a  guati  chattel :  the 
difScultj  was  felt  by  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  Woodward  y.  WalUm 
(1807)  2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  476,  482. 
For  a  time  it  -seemed  the  better 
opinion,    however,    that   trespass 


was  the  only  proper  form:  ibid,, 
Ditcham  v.  Bond  (1814)  2  M.  &  S. 
436.  It  was  formally  decided  as 
late  as  1839  (without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  the  constant 
practice)  that  trespass  or  case 
might  be  used  at  the  pleader's 
option:  Chamberlain  v.  Hatelwood 
(1839)  6  M.  &  W.  616,  9  L.  J.  Ex. 
87.  The  only  conclusion  which 
can  or  need  at  this  day  be  drawn 
from  such  fluctuations  is  that  the 
old  system  of  pleading  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  its  professed  object  of  main- 
taining clear  logical  distinctions 
between  different  causes  of  action. 

(g)  Hartley  v.  Oumminge  (1847)  6 
C.  B.  247,  17  L.  J.  0.  P.  84. 

(A)  Blackst.  Oomm.  iii.  139; 
Wintmore  v.  Qreenbank  (1746) 
Willes  677,  Bigelow  L.  0.  828. 
It  was  objected  that  there  was  no 
precedent  of  any  such  action . 


v2 
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taonin 
modem 
praofcioe: 
proof  or 
presump- 
tion of 
serrice. 


exifitenoe  of  a  binding  oontraot  of  service  between  tbe 
plaintLS  and  the  person  seduced  or  entioed  away.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  seduction  in  the  common  sense 
(whether  the  defendant  "  debauched  the  plaintiff's  daugh- 
ter," in  the  forensic  phrase)  makes  no  difference  in  this 
respect ;  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause  of  action, 
but  only  a  circumstance  of  aggravation  (t).  "Whether  that 
element  be  present  or  absent,  proof  of  a  de  facto  relation  of 
service  is  enough ;  and  any  fraud  whereby  the  servant  is 
induced  to  absent  himself  or  herself  affords  a  ground  of 
action,  ^^when  once  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  at 
the  time  of  the  acts  complained  of  is  established  "  {k). 

This  applies  even  to  an  actual  contract  of  hiring  made 
by  the  defendant  with  a  female  servant  whom  he  has 
seduced,  if  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  the  hiring  was  a 
merely  colourable  one,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
seduction  which  followed  (/).  And  a  de  facto  service  is 
not  the  less  recognized  because  a  third  party  may  have  a 
paramount  claim :  a  married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband  in  her  father's  house  may  be  her  father's  servant, 
even  though  that  relation  might  be  determined  at  the  will 
of  the  husband  (m).  Some  evidence  of  such  a  relation  there 
must  be,  but  very  little  will  serve.  A  grown-up  daughter 
keeping  a  separate  establishment  cannot  be  deemed  her 
father's  servant  (n) ;  nor  can  a  daughter,  whether  of  full 


(i)  Evam  ▼.  WaWm  (1867)  L.  B. 
2  0.  P.  616,  36  L.  J.  0.  P.  307, 
where  it  was  imsacoessfoUj  con- 
tended that  the  action  for  seducing 
a  daughter  with  loss  of  servioe  as 
the  oonseqaence,  and  for  enticing 
away  a  servant,  were  distinct 
species;  and  that  to  sustain  an 
action  for  <'  enticing  away  "  alone, 
a  binding  contract  of  service  must 
he  proved. 


(k)  Willes  J.,  L.  B.  2  0.  P.  622. 

(0  Speight  y.  Oliviera  (1819)  2 
Stark.  493,  cited  with  approval  by 
Montague  Smith  J.,  L.  B.  2  G.  P. 
624. 

{m)  Harper  v.  Luffkin  (1827)  7 
B.  &  0.  387.  This  was  long  beforo 
courts  of  law  did  or  could  recog- 
nize any  capacity  of  contracting  in 
a  married  woman. 

(«)  MmUy  V.  Field  (1869)  7  0.  B. 
N.  S.  96,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  79. 


SEDUCTION. 

age  or  not,  who  at  the  time  of  the  seduotion  is  actually 
another  person's  servant,  so  that  no  part  of  her  servioes  is 
at  her  parents'  disposal  (o).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
of  a  child  living  with  a  parent,  or  any  other  person  in  loco 
parentis^  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  which  that  person 
is  the  head,  is  deemed  enough  to  support  the  inference 
'*  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  determinable  at 
the  will  of  either  party,  exists  between  them  "  (p).  And 
a  daughter  under  age,  returning  home  from  service  with 
another  person  which  has  been  determined,  may  be  deemed 
to  have  re-entered  the  service  of  her  father (^).  "The 
right  to  the  service  is  sufficient "  (r). 

Partial  attendance  in  the  parents'  house  is  enough  to 
constitute  service,  as  where  a  daughter  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  daytime  is  without  consulting  her  employer  free  to 
assbt,  and  does  assist,  in  the  household  when  she  comes 
home  in  the  evening  («). 
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Some  loss  of  service,  or  possibility  of  service,  must  be  Damages, 
shown  as  consequent  on  the  seduction,  since  that  is,  in 
theory,  the  ground  of  action  {t) ;  but  when  that  condition 


(o)  Dmn  V.  Feel  (1804^^6  East 
45  ;  even  if  by  the  master's  lioenoe 
she  gives  oocasioiial  help  in  her 
parents'  work;  Thompeon  y.  Bom 
(1859)  5  H.  &  K.  16,  29  L.  J.  Ex. 
1 ;  Hedges  v.  Tagg  (1872)  L.  R.  7 
Ex.  283, 41  L.  J.  Ex.  169.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  generally  held 
that  actnal  servioe  with  a  third 
person  is  no  bar  to  the  actioni 
unless  there  is  a  binding  oontract 
\  which  exdades  the  parents'  right 
"  of  reclaiming  the  child's  services — 
"  %.e,  that  service  either  de  facto  or 
de  Jure  vnll  do :  Martin  v.  Payne 
(Sup.  Court  N.  Y.  1812),  Bigelow 


L.  G.  286,  and  notes. 

(p)  BramweU  B.  in  Thtrnptan  v. 
£oMf  last  note. 

{q)  Terry  v.  EuUhineon  (1868) 
L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  599,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
267. 

(r)  Littledale  J.  cited  with  ap- 
proval by  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  3 
Q.  B.  602. 

(«)  Itist  v.  Faux  (1863)  Ex.  Gh. 
4  B.  &  S.  409,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  386. 

(0  OHnneil  v.  JTells  (1844)  7  M^ 
&  G.'"1033,   14  L.   Jf.   C.  P.    19;^ 
£ager  v.  Grimwood  (1847)  1  Ex.  61, \ 
16  L.  J.  Ex.  236,  where  the  deda- 
ration  was  framed  in  trespass,  it 
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tionin        existenoe  of  a  binding  oontraot  of  eervioe  betweon  the 
praodoe:     plaintLS  and  the  pereon  seduced  or  entioed  away.     The 
S!™^'"      presenoe  or  absenoe  of   seduction  in  the  ooaunon  sense 
tion  of       (whether  the  defendant  "  debauched  the  plaintiff's  daugh- 
ter," in  the  forensio  phrase)  makes  no  difierenoe  in  this 
respect ;  it  is  not  a  neoesBary  part  of  the  oaose  of  action, 
hut  onlj  a  drcumstanoe  of  aggiavatioD  (i).    Whether  that 
element  be  present  or  absent,  proof  of  a  de/acio  relation  of 
service  is  euough ;  and  any  fraud  whereby  the  servant  is 
induced  to  absent  himself  or  herself  affords  a  ground  of 
action,  "  when  once  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  at 
the  time  of  the  acta  oomplained  of  is  established  "  (k). 

This  applies  even  to  sat  actual  oontract  of  hiring  made 
by  the  defendant  with  a  female  servant  whom  he  has 
seduced,  if  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  the  hiring  was  a 
merely  oolourable  one,  undertakeQ  with  a  view  to  the 
Beduoti<m  whioh  followed  {/).  And  a  de  facto  service  is 
not  the  less  reooguized  beoause  a  third  party  may  have  a 
paramount  olfdm :  a  married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband  in  her  father's  house  may  be  her  father's  servant, 
even  though  that  relation  might  be  det^nmned  at  the  vrill 
of  the  husband  (m) .  Some  evidenoe  of  Buoh  a  relation  thwe 
must  be,  but  very  HtUe  will  serve.  A  grown-up  daughter 
keeping  a  separate  establishment  cannot  be  deemed  her 
father's  servant  (n) ;  not  oan  a  daughter,  vrhether  of  full 

(i)  Stmi  T.  WaUm  (1867)  h.  B.  (*}  WUleB  J.,  L.  E.  2  0.  P.  622. 

a  C.  P.  eifi,  38  L.  J.  a.  p.  sot,  (O  Speight  T.    Oiivitra  (181B)   2 

where  it  waa  imsaooeeeihillj  oon-  Sbuk.  493,  rit«d  with  approval  1>7 
tended  Oiat  the  aotion  for  sedaain;  Moatague  Smith  J.,  L.  B.  2  C.  F. 
&  danghtocwiUi  loss  of  Berrioe  as      S21. 

the  oonBeqnenoe,  and  for  enticing  (m]  Rarptr  v.  Laffkin  (1827)   7 

KWVj    a    serrant,     were     iliiitlnnt       It.  ftf!.  HHT.     Thio  vu  1nnirli«fnre 
■peciee;   and   that 
aotion  fot  "  entioiii 
a  binding  oonlzaot 
be  proved. 


age  or  not,  who  at  tlie  time  of  the  seduction  is  actually  i 
another  person's  servant,  so  that  do  part  of  her  serriceB  is  I 
at  hei  parents'  disposal  (o).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
of  a  ohild  living  with  a  parent,  or  any  other  person  in  bco 
parentis,  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  which  that  person 
is  the  head,  is  deemed  enough  to  support  the  inference 
"  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  determinable  at 
the  will  of  either  party,  exists  between  them  "  {p).  And 
a  daughter  under  age,  returning  home  from  service  with 
another  person  which  has  been  determined,  may  be  deemed 
to  have  re-entered  the  service  of  her  father (y).  "The 
right  tfl  the  service  is  sufBeient "  (r) . 

Partial  attendance  in  the  parents'  house  is  enough  to 
constitute  service,  as  where  a  daughter  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  daytime  is  without  oonsulting  her  employer  free  to 
assist,  and  does  assist,  in  the  household  when  she  oomee 
home  in  the  evening  is). 
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existence  of  a  binding  contract  of  service  between  tbe 
plaintiff  and  the  person  seduced  or  enticed  away.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  seduction  in  the  common  sense 
(whether  the  defendant  **  debauched  the  plaintiff's  daugh- 
ter," in  the  forensic  phrase)  makes  no  difference  in  this 
respect ;  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause  of  action, 
but  only  a  circumstance  of  aggravation  (t).  Whether  that 
element  be  present  or  absent,  proof  of  a  d^  facto  relation  of 
service  is  enough ;  and  any  fraud  whereby  the  servant  is 
induced  to  absent  himself  or  herself  affords  a  ground  of 
action,  ^^  when  once  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  at 
the  time  of  the  acts  complained  of  is  established  "  (A;). 

This  applies  even  to  an  actual  contract  of  hiring  made 
by  the  defendant  with  a  female  servant  whom  he  has 
seduced,  if  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  the  hiring  was  a 
merely  colourable  one,  imdertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
seduction  which  followed  (/).  And  a  de  facto  service  is 
not  the  less  recognized  because  a  third  party  may  have  a 
paramount  claim :  a  married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband  in  her  father's  house  may  be  her  father's  servant, 
even  though  that  relation  might  be  determined  at  the  will 
of  the  husband  (m).  Some  evidence  of  such  a  relation  there 
must  be,  but  very  little  will  serve.  A  grown-up  daughter 
keeping  a  separate  establishment  cannot  be  deemed  her 
father's  servant  (n) ;  nor  can  a  daughter,  whether  of  fall 


(i)  .Smwm  ▼.  WaUon  (1867)  L.  B. 
2  0.  P.  616,  36  L.  J.  0.  P.  307, 
where  it  was  nnsoooesBfolly  oon* 
tended  that  the  action  for  sednoing 
a  daughter  with  loos  of  sernoe  as 
the  oonaeqnenoe,  and  for  enticing 
away  a  Benrant,  were  distinct 
species;  and  that  to  sustain  an 
action  for  *'  enticing  away  "  alone, 
a  binding  contract  of  service  mnst 
beproyed. 


(*)  WiUes  J.,  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  622. 

(Q  Speight  t.  Olivitra  (1819)  2 
Stark.  493,  cited  with  approval  by 
Montague  Smith  J.,  L.  B.  2  G.  P. 
624. 

(m)  Harper  v.  Luffkm  (1827)  7 
B.  &  0.  387.  This  was  long  before 
courts  of  law  did  or  could  recog* 
nize  any  capacity  of  contracting  in 
a  married  woman. 

(»)  McmUy  v.  Field  (1859)  7  G.  B. 
N,  S.  96,  29  L.  J.  G.  P.  79. 
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age  or  not,  who  at  the  time  of  the  seduotion  is  actually 
another  person's  servant,  so  that  no  part  of  her  services  is 
at  her  parents'  disposal  (o).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
of  a  child  living  with  a  parent,  or  any  other  person  in  loco 
parentis^  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  which  that  person 
is  the  head,  is  deemed  enough  to  support  the  inference 
'^  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  determinable  at 
the  will  of  either  party,  exists  between  them"  {j>).  And 
a  daughter  imder  age,  returning  home  from  service  with 
another  person  which  has  been  determined,  may  be  deemed 
to  have  re-entered  the  service  of  her  father (g).  "The 
right  to  the  service  is  sufficient "  (r). 

Partial  attendance  in  the  parents'  house  is  enough  to 
constitute  service,  as  where  a  daughter  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  daytime  is  without  consulting  her  employer  free  to 
assist,  and  does  assist,  in  the  household  when  she  comes 
home  in  the  evening  («). 
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Some  loss  of  service,  or  possibility  of  service,  must  be  Damages, 
shown  as  consequent  on  the  seduction^  smce  that  is,  in 
theory,  the  ground  of  action  {t) ;  but  when  that  condition 


(o)  Dean  v.  Feel  (1804^^6  East 
46  ;  even  if  by  the  master's  lioenoe 
she  giyes  oocasioiial  help  in  her 
parents'  work;  Thompeon  y.  Bom 
(1859)  6  H.  &  K.  16,  29  L.  J.  Ex. 
1 ;  Hedges  v.  Tagg  (1872)  L.  R.  7 
Ex.  ?83,'4i  L.*  J.  Ex.  169.  In  the 
XJnited  States  it  is  generally  held 
that  actual  sernoe  with  a  third 
person  is  no  bar  to  the  action, 
unless  there  is  a  binding  contract 
which  excludes  the  parents'  right 
'  of  reclaiming  the  child's  services — 
".  %,e.  that  service  either  de  facto  or 
de  Jure  wiU  do :  Martin  v.  Fayne 
(Sup.  Court  N.  Y.  1812),  Bigelow 


L.  G.  286,  and  notes. 

(p)  BramweU  B.  in  Thompton  ▼. 
SoUy  last  note. 

(q)  Terry  ▼.  Hutehimon  (1868) 
L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  699,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
267. 

(r)  Littledale  J.  cited  with  ap- 
proval by  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  3 
Q.  B.  602. 

(«)  Riet  v.  Faux  (1863)  Ex.  Gh. 
4  B.  &  S.  409,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  386. 

(0  Orinnell  v.  WelU  (1844)  7  M, 
&  a.TtfJS,   14  X.  T   C.  P.    19  ;l 
Eager  v.  Grimwood  (1847)  1  Ex.  61,1 
16  L.  J.  Ex.  236,  where  the  decla- 
ration was  framed  ia  trespass,  it 
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is  once  satisfied,  the  damages  that  may  be  given  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  an  amount  commensurate  with  the 
actual  loss  of  service  proved  or  inferred.  The  awarding 
of  exemplary  damages  is  indeed  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise  (u).  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  plaintiff  be  a 
parent  or  kinsman,  or  a  stranger  in  blood  who  has  adopted 
the  person  seduced  {x). 

On  the  same  principle  or  fiction  of  law  a  parent  can 
sue  in  his  own  name  for  any  injury  done  to  a  child  living 
under  his  care  and  control,  provided  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  be  capable  of  rendering  service ;  otherwise  not,  for  "  the 
gist  of  the  action  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  child  to 
perform  acts  of  service  "  (y). 

Caprioioiifl  The  capricious  working  of  the  action  for  seduction  in 
oftheltiw.  modem  practice  has  often  been  the  subject  of  censure. 
Thus,  Serjeant  Manning  wrote  more  than  forty  years  ago : 
"  the  qttasi  fiction  of  serpifium  anmit  affords  protection  to 
the  rich  man  whose  daughter  occasionally  makes  his  tea, 
but  leaves  without  redress  the  poor  man  whoso  child  is 
sent  unprotected  to  earn  her  bread  amongst  strangers  "  (z). 
All  devices  for  obtaining  what  is  virtually  a  new  remedy 
by  straining  old  forms  and  ideas  beyond  their  original 
intention  are  liable  to  this  kind  of  inconvenience.  It  has 
been  truly  said  (a)  that  the  enforcement  of  a  substantially 
just  claim  "  ought  not  to  depend  upon  a  mere  fiction  over 
which  the  courts  possess  no  control."    We  have  already 


would  seem  purposely  on  the  chance 
of  the  court  holding  that  the  per 
quod  tervitium  amisii  conld  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

(w)  See  Terry  y,  Hutehimon,  note 
{q)  last  page. 

(z)  Irwin  v.  Dearman  (1809)  11 
East  23. 

(y)  Hall  Y.   Hollander  (1826)  4 


B.  &  G.  660.  But  this  case  does 
not  show  that,  if  a  jury  chose  to 
find  that  a  very  young  child  was 
capable  of  service,  their  verdict 
would  be  disturbed. 

(z)  Note  to  Gnnnell  v.  Welh,  7 
M.  &  G.  1044. 

(a)  Starlde's  note  to  Speight  ▼. 
Oliviera  (1819)  2  Stark.  496. 
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pointed  out  the  bolder  course  which  might  have  been 
taken  without  doing  violence  to  any  legal  principle.  Now 
it  is  too  late  to  go  back  upon  the  cases^  and  legislation 
would  also  be  difficidt  and  troublesome,  not  so  much  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  in  itself  as  from  the  variety  of 
irrelevant  matters  that  would  probably  be  imported  into 
any  discussion  of  it  at  large. 

It  would  be  merely  curious,  and  hardly  profitable  in  any  Gonsiaiio- 
just  proportion  to  the  labour,  to  inquire  how  far  the  fiction  j^  early 
of  constructive  service  is  borne  out  by  the  old  law  of  the  *^*^** 
action  for  beating  or  carrying  away  a  servant.  Early  in 
the  15th  century  we  find  a  dictum  that  if  a  man  serves 
me,  and  stays  with  me  at  his  own  will,  I  shall  have  an 
action  for  beating  him,  on  the  ground  of  the  loss  of  his 
service  (6) :  but  this  is  reported  with  a  qtiaere.  A  generation 
later  (o)  we  find  Newton  C.  J.  saying  that  a  relation  of 
service  between  father  and  son  cannot  be  presumed :  "  for 
he  may'serve  where  it  pleaseth  him,  and  I  cannot  constrain 
him  to  serve  without  his  good  will : "  this  must  apply  only 
to  a  son  of  full  age,  but  as  to  that  case  Newton's  opinion 
is  express  that  some  positive  evidence  of  service,  beyond 
living  with  the  parent  as  a  member  of  the  household,  is 
required  to  support  an  action.  "Unless  the  case  of  a 
daughter  can  be  distinguished,  the  modem  authorities  do 
not  agree  with  this.  But  the  same  Tear  Book  bears  them 
out  (as  noted  by  Willes  J.)  (d)  in  holding  that  a  binding 
contract  of  service  need  not  be  shown.  Indeed,  it  was 
better  merely  to  allege  the  service  as  a  fact  {in  sermtio 
mo  existmtem  cepit)^  for  an  action  under  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  would  not  lie  where  there  was  a  special  contract 


{b)  11  Hen.  IV.  fo.  1-2,  pi.  2,  (<?)  22  Hen.  VI.  31  (a.d.  1448). 

per  Hnlfl  J.  (a.d.  1410).  (<0  L.  B.  2  0.  P.  621-2. 
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varying  from  the  retainer  contemplated  by  the  Btatute, 
and  amoimting  to  matter  of  coTenant  (e), 

A  similar  oanse  of  action,  but  not  quite  the  same,  was 
recognized  by  the  medieval  coiomon  law  where  a  man's 
servants  or  tenants  at  will  (/)  were  compelled  by  force  or 
menace  to  depart  from  their  service  or  tenure.  ^'  There  is 
another  writ  of  trespass,"  writes  Fitzherbert,  ^^  against 
those  who  lie  near  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  will  not  suffer 
his  servants  to  go  into  the  house,  nor  the  servants  who  are 
in  the  house  to  come  out  thereof  "(^).  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  or 
even  later ;  we  find  in  the  pleadings  considerable  variety 
of  circumstance,  which  may  be  taken  as  expansion  or 
specification  of  the  alia  enormia  regularly  mentioned  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  writ  (A). 


{e)  22  Hen.  VL  32  b,  per  Cor. 
(NewtoD  C.  J. ;  Fulthoipe,  ABOue 
or  AjBCOghe,  Portingtoii  JJ.) ;  F. 
N.  B.  168  F. 

(/)  If  the  tenanoy  were  not  at 
will,  the  departure  would  be  a 
breaoh  of  oontraot ;  this  introduces 
a  new  element  of  diffioiilty,  never 
expressly  faced  by  oar  courts  be- 
fore ZumUy  y.  GySf  of  which  more 
elsewhere. 

iff)  F.  N.  B.  87  N. ;  and  see  the 
form  of  the  writ  there.  It  seems 
therefore  that  ''picketing/'  so 
soon  as  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
persuasion  and  becomes  physical 
intimidation,  is  a  trespass  at  com- 
mon law  against  the  employer. 

(A)  14  Bdw.  IV.  7,  pi.  13,  a  writ 
'Square  tenentes  sues  yerberaTit 
per  quod  a  tenura  sua  recesse- 
runt "  ;  0  Hen.  VII.  7,  pi.  4,  action 
for  menacing  plaintiff's  tenants  at 
wiQ  **  de  yita  et  mutilatione  mem- 


brorum,  ita  quod  recessenmt  de 
tenura" ;  Bastell,  Entries 661, 662, 
similar  forms  of  declaration;  one 
(pi.  9)  is  for  menacing  the  king's 
tenants,  so  that  ''neg^otia  sua 
palam  incedere  non  audebant " ; 
Garret  y.  Taylor,  Cro.  Jac.  667, 
action  on  the  case  for  threatening 
the  plaintifTs  workmen  and  cut' 
tomers,  **  to  mayhem  and  yex  them 
with  suits  if  they  bought  any 
stones";  21  Hen.  VI.  26,  pi.  9, 
''manassayit  yulnerayit  et  yerbe- 
rayit " :  note  that  in  this  action 
the  **  yulneravit "  is  not  justifiable 
and  therefore  must  be  trayersed, 
otherwise  under  a  plea  of  ton 
attauU  demstnt ;  22  Ass.  102,  pi.  76, 
is  for  actual  beating,  aggrayated 
by  carrying  away  timber  of  the 
plaintiff's  (tner%mmtum=^tnateria'' 
mm,  see  Du  Gauge,  s.  y.  materia  ; 
in  Anglo-French  msretme.  In  a.d. 
1200  an  action  is  recorded  against 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  the  genius 
of  Holt  found  the  way  to  use  this,  together  with  other 
special  classes  of  authorities,  as  a  foundation  for  the 
broader  principle  that  '^he  that  hinders  another  in  his 
trade  or  livelihood  is  liable  to  an  action  for  so  hindering 
him"(t),  subject,  of  course,  to  the  exception  that  no 
wrong  is  done  by  pursuing  one's  own  trade  or  livelihood 
in  the  accustomed  manner  though  loss  to  another  may 
be  the  result  (A;)  and  even  the  intended  result  (/).  His- 
torically both  this  principle  and  that  of  Lumley  v.  Oye  (m) 
are  developments  of  the  old  '^  per  quod  servitium  amisit " ; 
but  in  the  modem  law  they  depend  on  different  and 
much  wider  reasons,  and  raise  questions  which  are  not 
technical  but  fundamental.  We  shall  therefore  deal  with 
them  not  here  but  imder  another  head. 


one  John  de  Ke  wio  for  deforcing  the 
plaintifl  of  land  which  eihe  had  al- 
ready reooyered  against  him  by 
jadgment,  '*8o  that  no  one  daie 
till  that  land  because  of  him,  nor 
oonld  she  deal  with  it  in  any  way 
because  of  him":  Select  Civil 
Fleas,  Selden  Soc.  1890,  ed.  Baildon, 
Tol.  1,  pi.  7.  Op.  Reg.  Brev.  (1596) 
104  a,  ''qnando  tenentes  non  an- 
dent  morari  saper  tennris  snis," 
and  TarUton  ▼.  McOawUy  (1794)  1 
Peake  270,  3  B.  B.  689,  action  for 


deterring  negroes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  from  trading  with  plaintiff's 
ship. 

(t)  KeebU  ▼.  HieheringiU  (1706) 
11  East  674  n.  Cp.  Select  Ciyil 
Fleas,  Yol.  1,  pi.  106. 

{k)  11  East  676  ;  tupra,  p.  136. 

(/)  Mofful  Steanuhip  Co.  v.  Mo" 
Qregor  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  698, 
68  L:  J.  Q.  B.  466,  H.  L.  Deo. 
1891. 

(m)  2  E.  &  B.  216,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
463  (1863). 
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Reputation  and  honour  are  no  less  precious  to  good  men 
than  bodily  safety  and  freedom.  In  some  cases  they  may 
be  dearer  than  life  itself.  Thus  it  is  needful  for  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  a  civilized  commonwealth  that  the  law 
should  protect  the  reputation  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
citizen.  In  our  law  some  kinds  of  defamation  are  the 
subject  of  criminal  proceedings,  as  endangering  public 
order,  or  being  offensive  to  public  decency  or  morality. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  libel  as  a  criminal 
offence,  but  only  with  the  civil  wrong  and  the  right  to 
redress  in  a  civil  action :  and  we  may  therefore  leave  aside 
all  questions  exclusively  proper  to  the  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  some  of  which  are  of  great  difficulty  (a). 

The  wrong  of  defamation  may  be  committed  either  by 
way  of  speech,  or  by  way  of  writing  or  its  equivalent. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  be  taken  that  significant  gestures 
(as  the  finger-language  of  the  deaf  and  dimib)  are  in  the 
same  case  with  audible  words ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
drawing,  printing,  engraving,  and  every  other  use  of  per- 
manent visible  symbols  to  convey  distinct  ideas,  are  in  the 
same  case  with  writing.  The  term  slander  is  appropriated 
to  the  former  kind  of  utterances,  libel  to  the  latter.     Using 


(a)  Saoh  as  the  definition  of  blasphemouB  libel,  and  the  gronnds  cm 
which  it  ifl  punishable. 
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the  termB  '^  written ''  and  ^'  spoken  "  in  an  extended  sense, 
to  include  the  analogous  cases  just  mentioned,  we  may  say 
that  slander  is  a  spoken  and  libel  is  a  written  defamation. 
The  law  has  made  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 
libel  is  an  offence  as  well  as  a  wrong,  but  slander  is  a 
civil  wrong  only  (6).  Written  utterances  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  groimd  of  justification  or  excuse,  wrongful 
as  against  any  person  whom  they  tend  to  bring  into 
hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  Spoken  words  are  action- 
able only  when  special  damage  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
their  proximate  consequence,  or  when  they  convey  impu- 
tations of  certain  kinds. 

No  branch  of  the  law  has  been  more  fertile  of  litigation 
than  this  (whether  plaintiffs  be  more  moved  by  a  keen 
sense  of  honour,  or  by  the  delight  of  carrying  on  personal 
controversies  under  the  protection  and  with  the  solemnities 
of  civil  justice),  nor  has  any  been  more  perplexed  with 
minute  and  barren  distinctions.  This  latter  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  law  of  slander ;  for  the  law  of  libel,  as  a 
civil  cause  of  action,  is  indeed  overgrown  with  a  great  mass 
of  detail,  but  is  in  the  main  sufficiently  rational.  In  a 
work  like  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  subject.  Those  who  desire  full  informa- 
tion will  find  it  in  Mr.  Blake  Odgers'  excellent  and  ex- 
haustive monograph  (c).  We  shall,  as  a  rule,  confine  our 
authorities  and  illustrations  to  recent  cases. 


{b)  Seandalum  tnagnatum  was, 
and  in  strictness  of  law  still  might 
be,  an  exception  to  this:  Blake 
Odgers,  Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  and  Slander,  134—137.  Mr. 
Odgers  has  not  found  any  case 
after  1710. 

((?)  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel 


and  Slander,  &c.  By  W.  Blake 
Odgers,  London,  2nd  ed.  1887. 
Part  IV.  of  Mr.  Shortt's  **Law 
relating  to  Works  of  Literature 
and  Art "  (2nd  ed.  London,  1884), 
may  also  be  usefully  consulted: 
but  this  does  not  coyer  the  whole 
ground. 
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1. — Slander. 

2^to  u       ^^^^  ^  "^  actionable  wrong  when  special  damage 
aotioii-       can  be  shown  to  nave  followed  from  the  utterance  of  the 
words  complained  of,  and  also  in  the  following  oases : 
Where  the  words  impute  a  criminal  offence. 
Where  they  impute  having  a  contagious  disease  which 
would  cause  the  person  having  it  to  be  excluded  from 
society. 
Where  they  convey  a  charge  of  unfitness,  dishonesty,  or 
incompetence  in  an  office  of  profit,  profession,  or 
trade,  in  short,  where  they  manifestly  tend  to  pre- 
judice a  man  in  his  calling. 
Spoken  words  which  afford  a  cause  of  action  without 
proof  of  special  damage  are  said  to  be  actionable  per  ae  : 
the  theory  being  that  their  tendency  to  injure  the  plain- 
tiff's reputation  is  so  manifest  that  the  law  does  not  require 
evidence  of  their  having  actually  injured  it.    There  is 
much  cause  however  to  deem  this  and  other  like  reasons 
given  in  our  modem  books  mere  afterthoughts,  devised 
to  justify  the  results  of  historical  accident:   a  thing  so 
common  in  current  expositions  of  English  law  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  this  example  of  it  (d). 

Keaning        No  suoh  distinctions  exist  in  the  case  of  Ubel:  it  is 

faeJ^'^*^  enough  to  make  a  written  statement  pritna  facie  libellous 

libelloTifl."  ^jj^j  it  ig  injurious  to  the  character  or  credit  (domestic, 

public,  or  professional)  of  the  person  concerning  whom  it 

is  uttered,  or  in  any  way  tends  to  cause  men  to  shun  his 

((Q  See  Blake  Odgen,  pp.  2 — 4,  aoquaintanoeB  are  likely  to  read, 

and  6  Amer.  Law  Rev.  698.    It  and  refuae  to  presume  it  from  the 

Beems  odd  that   the   law  flhonld  direct  oral  oommanication  of  the 

preeume  damage  to  a  man  from  same  matter  to  the  personB  most 

printed   matter   in    a   newspaper  likely  to  act  upon  it. 
whioh,   it  may  be,  none   of   his 
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society,  or  to  bring  him  into  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 
When  we  call  a  statement  prima  facie  libellous,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  person  making  it  is  necessarily  a  wrong- 
doer, but  that  he  will  be  so  held  unless  the  statement  is 
found  to  be  within  some  recognized  ground  of  justification 
or  excuse. 

Such  are  the  rules  as  to  the  actionable  quality  of  words, 
if  that  be  a  correct  expression.  The  authorities  by  which 
they  are  illustrated,  and  on  which  they  idtimately  rest, 
are  to  a  great  extent  antiquated  or  trivial  {e) ;  the  rules 
themselves  are  well  settled  in  modem  practice. 

"Where  "  special  damage  "  is  the  ground  of  action,  we  Special 
have  to  do  with  principles  abeady  considered  in  a  former 
chapter  (/) :  namely,  the  damage  must  be  in  a  legal  sense 
the  natural  and  probable  result  of  the  words  complained 
of.  It  has  been  said  that  it  must  also  be  '^  the  legal  and 
natural  consequence  of  the  words  spoken  "  in  this  sense, 
that  if  A.  speaks  words  in  disparagement  of  B.  which  are 
not  actionable  per  se^  by  reason  of  which  speech  C.  does 
something  to  B.'s  disadvantage  that  is  itself  wrongful  as 
against  B.  (such  as  dismissing  B.  from  his  service  in  breach 
of  a  subsisting  contract),  B.  has  no  remedy  against  A.,  but 
only  against  G.  {g).  But  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  prin- 
ciple :  the  question  is  not  whether  C.'s  act  was  lawful  or 
unlawful,  but  whether  it  might  have  been  in  fact  reason- 
ably expected  to  result  from  the  original  act  of  A.  And, 
though  not  directly  overruled,  it  has  been  disapproved 
by  so  much  and  such  weighty  authority  that  we  may  say 


{e)  The   old    abridgments,    €,g.  reported  by  Coke,  4  Bep.  12^— 

BoUe,  Bab  tit.  Action  snr  Case,  203. 

Pur  ParoUa,  abound  in  examples,  (/)  P.  28,  above, 

many  of   tbem    Bufficiently   gro-  {g)  Vicart  ▼.    Wilcoeks  (1806)  S 

teeque.    A.  select  group  of  oases  is  East  1. 
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it  is  not  law  (h).  There  is  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  where  spoken  words,  defamatory  but  not  actionable  in 
themselves,  are  followed  by  special  damage,  the  cause  of 
action  is  not  the  original  speaking,  but  the  damage 
itself  (t).  This  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  test  of 
liability.  Either  way  the  speaker  will  be  liable  if  the 
damage  is  an  intended  or  natural  consequence  of  his 
words,  otherwise  not. 


Repetition 
of  spoken 
woxtb. 


It  is  settled  however  that  no  cause  of  action  is  afforded 
by  special  damage  arising  merely  from  the  Yoluntaiy 
repetition  of  spoken  words  by  some  hearer  who  was  not 
under  a  legal  or  moral  duty  to  repeat  them.  Such  a  con- 
sequence is  deemed  too  remote  {J ) .  But  if  the  first  speaker 
authorized  the  repetition  of  what  he  said,  or  (it  seems) 
spoke  to  or  in  the  hearing  of  some  one  who  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  legal,  official,  or  moral  duty  ought  to  repeat 
it,  he  will  be  liable  for  the  consequences  (k). 


Special  Losing  the  genei*al  good  opinion  of  one's  neighbours, 

involve  a  co^ortium  ricinoTum  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  not  of  itself 
special  damage.  A  loss  of  some  material  advantage  must 
be  shown.  Defamatory  words  not  actionable  per  se  were 
spoken  of  a  member  of  a  religious  society  who  by  reason 
thereof  was  excluded  from  membership :  there  was  not 
any  allegation  or  proof  that  such  membership  carried  with 


definite 

temporal 

loss. 


(A)  Lynch  y.  Knight  (1861)  9  H. 
L.  0.  677.  See  notes  to  Vieart  ▼. 
WileockSy  in  2  Sm.  L.  G. 

(i)  Manle  J.  ex  relat,  Bramwell 
L.J.,  7Q.B.  D.  437. 

ij)  Parkins  v.  Seoit  (1862)  1  H. 
&  G.  153,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  331  (wife 
repeated  to  her  hnsband  grosB 
language  used  to  herself,  where- 
fore the  husband  was  so  mnoh  hurt 


that  he  left  her). 

{k)  Blake  Odgers  331.  Itidinff 
r.  Smith  (1876)  1  Ex.  D.  91,  45 
L.  J.  Ex.  281,  must  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  this  distinction, 
as  the  majority  of  the  court  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  so  doing : 
but  see  thereon  Majne  on  Damages, 
4th  ed.  72. 
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it  as  of  right  any  definite  temporal  advantage.  It  was 
held  that  no  loss  appeared  beyond  that  of  consortium 
vicinorumy  and  therefore  there  was  no  ground  of  action  (/). 
Yet  the  loss  of  consortium  as  between  husband  and  wife  is 
a  special  damage  of  which  the  law  will  take  notice  (m), 
and  so  is  the  loss  of  the  voluntary  hospitality  of  friends^ 
this  last  on  the  ground  that  a  dinner  in  a  friend's  house 
and  at  his  expense  is  a  thing  of  some  temporal  value  (n). 
Actual  membership  of  a  club  is  perhaps  a  thing  of  tem- 
poral value  for  this  purpose,  but  the  mere  chance  of  being 
elected  is  not :  so  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  speaking 
disparaging  words  of  a  candidate  for  a  club,  by  means 
whereof  the  majority  of  the  club  decline  to  alter  the  rules 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  favourable  to  his  election. 
''  The  risk  of  temporal  loss  is  not  the  same  as  temporal 
loss"  (o).  Trouble  of  mind  caused  by  defamatory  words 
is  not  sufficient  special  damage,  and  illness  consequent 
upon  such  trouble  is  too  remote.  "  Bodily  pain  or  suffer- 
ing cannot  be  said  to  be  the  natural  result  in  all  per- 
sons" (p). 

As  to  the  several  classes  of  spoken  words  that  may  be  linputa- 
actionable  without  special  damage  :  words  sued  on  as  criminal 
imputing  crime  must  amount  to  a  charge  of  some  offence  *'°®"°®' 
which,  if  proved  against  the  party  to  whom  it  is  imputed, 
would  expose  him   to  imprisonment    or   other  corporal 
penalty  (not  merely  to  a  fine  in  the  first  instance,  with 
possible  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment)  {q).     The 

(Q  Bobertt  y.  Soh^t  (1864)  5  B.  Q.  B.  Dir.  407  ;  per  Boweii  L.  J. 

ft  S.  384,  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  249.  at  p.  416,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277.    The 

(ill)  Lyneh  y.  Knight^  9  H.  L.  0.  damage  was  also  held  too  remote. 

577.  {p)  Alhop  y.  AlUop  (1860)  5  H. 

(n)  DmfiM  Y,  Solomon  (l^tl)  L.K  k  N.  534,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  315. 

7  Q.  B.  112,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B.  10.  (q)  This  is  the  true  distiiiction : 

(o)  Chamberlain  y.  Boyd  (1883)  11  it  matters  not  whether  the  offenoe 
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offence  need  not  be  Bpeoified  with  legal  precision,  indeed 
it  need  not  be  specified  at  all  if  the  words  impute  felony 
generally.  But  if  particulars  are  given  they  must  be 
legally  consistent  with  the  offence  imputed.  It  is  not 
actionable  per  se  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  stole  the  parish 
bell-ropes  when  he  was  churchwarden,  for  the  legal  pro- 
perty is  vested  in  him  ex  officio  (r) ;  it  might  be  otherwise 
to  say  that  he  fraudulently  converted  them  to  his  own  use. 
The  practical  inference  seems  to  be  that  minute  and 
copious  vituperation  is  safer  than  terms  of  general  re- 
proach, such  as  '^  thief,"  inasmuch  as  a  layman  who  enters 
on  details  will  probably  make  some  impossible  combination. 
It  is  not  a  libel  as  against  a  corporation  (though  it  may 
be  as  against  individual  members  or  officers)  to  charge  the 
body  as  a  whole  with  an  offence  which  a  corporate  body 
cannot  commit  («). 


Other  False  accusation  of  immorality  or  disreputable  conduct 

^^^i^  not  pimishable  by  a  temporal  court  is  at  common  law  not 
mltftdion-  ^tionable per  se,  however  gross.  The  Slander  of  Women 
able.  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  51),  has  abolished  the  need 

v^n^  of  showing  special  damage  in  the  case  of  "  words  .  .  . 
Act.  which  impute  unchastity  or  adultery  to  any  woman  or 

girl."    The  courts  might  without  violence  have  presumed 


be  indictable  or  pnniahable  by  a 
oonrt  of  sammaiy  juriadiotion : 
Webb  y.  Beavan  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  D. 
609,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  644.  In  tbe 
United  States  the  received  opinion  is 
that  Buoh  words  are  actionable  only 
*<  in  case  the  charge,  if  tme,  will 
subject  the  party  ohargped  to  an  in- 
dictment for  a  crime  involying 
moral  turpitude,  or  subject  him  to 
an  infamous  punishment:"  Brooker 
y.  Coffin  (1809)  5  Johns.  188,  Bige- 
low  L.  0.  77,  80 ;  later  authorities 


ap,  Cooley  on  Torts,  197. 

(r)  Jackwn  y.  Adamt  (1835)  2 
Bing.  N.  C.  402.  The  words  were 
''who  stole  the  parish  bell-ropes, 
you  scamping  rascal  P  "  If  spoken 
while  the  plaintiff  held  the  office, 
they  would  probably  haye  been 
actionable,  as  tending  to  his  pre- 
judice therein. 

(«)  Mayor  of  Manchetter  y.  TFil' 
liams,  '91,  1  Q.  B.  94,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  23. 
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that  a  man's  reputation  for  courage,  honour,  and  truthful- 
ness, a  woman's  for  chastity  and  modest  conduct,  was 
something  of  which  the  loss  would  naturally  lead  to 
damage  in  any  lawful  walk  of  life.  But  the  rule  was 
otherwise  {t)y  and  remains  so  as  regards  all  slander  of  this 
kind  against  men,  and  against  women  also  as  regards  all 
charges  of  improper  conduct  short  of  unchastity,  which  yet 
may  sometimes  he  quite  as  vexatious,  and  more  mischievous 
because  more  plausible.  The  law  went  wrong  from  the 
beginning  in  making  the  damage  and  not  the  insult  the 
cause  of  action ;  and  this  seems  the  stranger  when  we  have 
seen  that  with  regard  to  assault  a  sounder  principle  is  well 
established  (u). 

A  person  who  has  committed  a  felony  and  been  con- 
victed may  not  be  called  a  felon  after  he  has  undergone 
the  sentence,  and  been  discharged,  for  he  is  then  no  longer 
a  felon  in  law(t7). 


Little  need  be  said  concerning  imputations  of  contagious  Imputa- 
disease  unfitting  a  person   for  society :  that  is,  in   the  contagious 
modem  law,  venereal  disease  (x).     The  only  notable  point  ^*****«- 
is  that  '^  charging  another  with  having  had  a  contagious 
disorder  is  not  actionable;  for  imless  the  words  spoken 
impute  a  continuance  of  the  disorder  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing them,  the  gist  of  the  action  fails ;  for  such  a  charge 
cannot  produce  the  effect  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  an 
action,  namely,  his  being  avoided  by  society"  (y).     There 


{t)  The  technical  reason  was  that 
charges  of  inoontinenoe,  heresy,  &o., 
were  '*  spiritual  defamation/'  and 
the  matter  determinahle  in  the 
Ecclesiastioal  Court  acting  pro 
salute  animae.  See  l>av%9  y.  Oar* 
diner,  4  Co.  Rep.  16  4/  Palmer  v. 
Thorpe,  ib,  20  a. 

(m)  p.  196,  ahove. 

P. 


(v)  Leyman  y.  Latimer  (1878)  8 
Ex.  Div.  862,  47  L.  J.  Ex.  470. 

(x)  Leprosy  and,  it  is  said,  the 
plague,  were  in  the  same  category. 
Small-pox  is  not.  See  Blake  Odgers 
64. 

(y)  Carslake  y.  Mapledoram  (1788) 
2  T.  B.  473,  Bigelow  L.  0.  84,  per 
Ashhnrst  J. 
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does  not  fieem  to  be  more  than  one  reported  English  oaae 
of  the  kind  -within  the  present  centniy  (s). 

^^-  Gonoeming  words  spoken  of  a  man  to  his  disparagement 

ofaman  in  his  offioe,  profession,  or  other  business:  they  are  action- 
S  hia  ^*^  *^^1®  ^^  ^®  following  conditions : — ^They  must  be  spoken  of 
businefls.  him  in  relation  to  or  "  in  the  way  of  "  a  position  which  he 
holds,  or  a  business  he  carries  on,  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
Whether  they  have  reference  ta  his  office  or  business  is,  in 
case  of  doubt,  a  question  of  fact.  And  they  must  either 
amount  to  a  direct  charge  of  incompetence  or  unfitness,  or 
impute  something  so  inconsistent  with  competence  or 
fitness  that,  if  belieyed,  it  would  tend  to  the  loss  of  the 
party's  employment  or  business.  To  call  a  stonemason  a 
*^  ringleader  of  the  nine  hours  system  "  is  not  on  the  face 
of  it  against  his  competence  or  conduct  as  a  workman, 
or  a  natural  and  probable  cause  why  he  should  not  get 
work ;  such  words  therefore,  in  def aidt  of  anything  show- 
ing more  distinctly  how  they  were  connected  with  the 
plaintiff's  occupation,  were  held  not  to  be  actionable  (a). 
Spoken  charges  of  habitual  immoral  conduct-  against  a 
clergyman  or  a  domestic  servant  axe  actionable,  as  na- 
turally tending,  if  belieyed,  to  the  party's  depriyation 
or  other  ecclesiastical  censure  in  the  one  case,  and  dis- 
missal in  the  other.  Of  a  clerk  or  messenger,  and  even 
of  a  medical  man,  it  is  otherwise,  unless  the  imputation 
is  in  some  way  specifically  connected  with  his  occupation. 
It  is  actionable  to  charge  a  barrister  with  being  a  dunce, 
or  being  ignorant  of  the  law;  but  not  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  he  need  not  be  learned.    It  is  actionable  to 


(e)  Bloodwwrth  y.  Gray  (1844)  7  aathorities." 
M.  &  Gr.  834.    The  whole  of  the  (a)  MiUer  y.  Da/vid  (1874)  L.  B. 

judgment  nma  thus :   "This  case  9  0.  P.  118,  43  L.  J.  O.  P.  84. 
falls  within  the  principle  of  the  old 
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charge  a  solicdtor  with  cheating  his  olients,  but  not  with 
cheating  other  people  on  ocoadons  imoonneoted  with  his 
business  (6). 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  office  or  profession 
carries  with  it  any  legal  right  to  temporal  profit,  or  in 
point  of  law  is  wholly  or  to  some  extent  honorary,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  barrister  or  a  f eUow  of  the  GoUege  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  but  where  there  is  no  profit  in  fact,  an  oral  charge 
of  unfitness  is  not  actionable  unless,  if  true,  it  would  be  a 
ground  for  removal  (66).  Nor  does  it  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  employment  is,  provided  it  be  lawful  (c) ;  or 
whether  the  conduct  imputed  is  such  as  in  itself  the  law 
will  blame  or  not,  provided  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  due 
fulfilment  of  what  the  party,  in  virtue  of  his  employment 
or  office,  has  undertaken.  A  gamekeeper  may  have  an 
action  against  one  who  says  of  him,  as  gamekeeper,  that  he 
trapped  foxes  {d) .  As  regards  the  reputation  of  traders  the 
law  has  taken  a  broader  view  than  elsewhere.  To  impute 
insolvency  to  a  tradesman,  in  any  form  whatever,  is 
actionable.  Substantial  damages  have  been  given  by  a 
jury,  and  allowed  by  the  court,  for  a  mere  clerical  error 
by  which  an  advertisement  of  a  dissolution  of  partnership 
was  printed  among  a  list  of  meetings  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (e). 

There  are  cases,  though  not  common  in  our  books,  in  Words 
which  a  man  suffers  loss  in  his  business  as  the  intended  or  causing 
"natural  and  probable  result"  of  words  spoken  in  relation  ^a  man 
to  that  business,  but  not  airaiiist  the  man's  own  character  |°  ^}^ 

,  ,  ,     business. 

or  conduct:  as  where  a  wife  or  servant  dwelling  at  his 

{b)  Doyley  v.    £oberti   (1837)   3  (e)  L.  B.  2  Ex.  at  p.  330. 

Bing.  N.  G.  836,  and  anthoritiai  {d)  Foulger  v.    Newecmh    (1867) 

there  dted.  L.  B.  2  Ex.  327,  36  L.  J.  Ex.  169. 

{hb)  Alexander  v.    Jmkint,   '92,  («)  Blake Odgera  80;  5A<pAMrrfy. 

1  Q.  B.  797,  0.  A.  Whitdker (\^lb)'L,  B.  100.  P.  602. 

q2 
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plaoe  of  business  is  charged  with  misbehaviour,  and  the 
credit  of  the  business  is  thereby  impaired.  In  such  a  case 
an  action  lies,  but  is  not,  it  seems,  properly  an  action  of 
slander,  but  rather  a  special  action  (on  the  case  in  the  old 
system  of  pleading)  analogous  to  those  which  have  been 
allowed  for  disturbing  a  man  in  his  calling,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  in  other  ways.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  rule  that  a  man  is  not  liable  for  unauthorized  repetition 
of  his  spoken  words  applies  to  an  action  of  this  kind  (/). 
On  principle  the  conditions  of  liability  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  defendant  made  the  original  statement  without 
belief  in  its  truth  (for  the  cause  of  action  is  more  akin  to 
deceit  than  to  defamation),  and  that  he  expected,  or  had 
reasonable  cause  to  expect,  that  it  would  be  repeated  in 
such  a  manner  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  woidd  lead  to  such 
dflunage  as  in  fact  ensued. 

2. — Defamation  in  genei^al. 

Rules  as         We  now  pass  to  the  general  law  of  defamation,  which 

mation       applies  to  both  slander  and  libel,  subject,  as  to  slander,  to 

geneially.   ^j^^  conditions  and  distinctions  we  have  just  gone  through. 

Considerations  of  the  same  kind  may  affect  the  measure  of 

damages  for  written  defamation,  though  not  the  right  of 

action  itself. 

**  Implied       It  is  commonly  said  that  defamation  to  be  actionable 

malice.  ,  , 

must  be  malicious,  and  the  old  form  of  pleading  added 
"maliciously"  to  "falsely."  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  or  the  original  meaning  of  this  language  (^), 
malice  in  the  modem  law  signifies  neither  more  nor  less, 
in  this  connexion,  than  the  absence  of  just  cause  or 
excuse  (A) ;  and  to  say  that  the  law  implies  malice  from 

(/)  Riding  Y,  Smith  (1876)  1  Ex.       thereon. 
D.  91,  45  L.  J.  Ex.  281 ;  see  Mr.  (p)  See  Bigelow  L.  0.  117. 

Blake  Odgera  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne  (A)  Bayley   J.    in    Bremagt    y. 
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the  publication  of  matter  calculated  to  convey  an  action- 
able imputation  is  onlj  to  say  in  an  artificial  form  that 
the  person  who  so  publishes  is  responsible  for  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  act(i).  "Express  malice"  means 
something  different,  of  which  hereafter. 

Evil-speaking,  of  whatever  kind,  is  not  actionable  if  What  is 
communicated  only  to  the  person  spoken  of.  The  cause  of  tion. 
action  is  not  insult,  but  proved  or  presumed  injury  to 
reputation.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  communication  by 
the  speaker  or  writer  to  at  least  one  third  person ;  and  this 
necessary  element  of  the  wrongful  act  is  technically  called 
publication.  It  need  not  amount  to  anything  like  publica- 
tion in  the  common  usage  of  the  word.  That  an  open 
message  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  telegraph  clerk  (y), 
or  a  manuscript  through  those  of  a  compositor  in  a  print- 
ing-office {k)y  or  a  letter  dictated  by  a  principal  is  taken 
down  in  shorthand  and  type- written  by  a  clerk  (/),  is 
enough  to  constitute  a  publication  to  those  persons  if  they 
are  capable  of  understanding  the  matters  so  delivered  to 
them.  The  opening  of  a  letter  addressed  to  a  firm  by  a 
clerk  of  that  firm  authorized  to  open  letters  is  a  publication 
to  him  (/).  Every  repetition  of  defamatory  words  is  a  new 
publication,  and  a  distinct  cause  of  action.     The  sale  of  a 


Froster  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  at  p.  263, 
Bigelow  L.  0.  137  :  '*  MaUce  in 
oommon  acceptation  means  iU-will 
against  a  person,  bnt  in  its  leg^ 
sense  it  means  a  wrongful  act  done 
intentionally  withont  just  cause  or 
excuse : "  so  too  Littledale  J.  in 
MePherton  r.  DanUh  (1829)  10  B. 

6  C.  272. 

(ft)  Lord   Blackburn    in   Capital 
und  Counties  Sank  y.  Eenty  (1882) 

7  App.  Ca.  787,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  233. 


(J)  See  JTilliamtony,  Freer  {ISU) 
L.  R.  9  0.  P.  393,  43  L.  J.  C.  P. 
161. 

(k)  Printing  is  for  this  reason 
prima  facie  a  publication,  Baldwin 
V.  Flphintion,  2  W.  Bl.  1037. 
There  are  obvious  exceptions,  as  if 
the  text  to  be  printed  is  Arabic  or 
Chinese,  or  the  message  in  cipher. 

{I)  PuUmanY.  Hill  ^  Co.,  '91,  1 
Q.  B.  624,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  209, 
C.  A. 
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oopy  of  a  newspaper,  published  (in  the  popular  sense)  many 
years  ago,  to  a  person  sent  to  the  newspaper  office  by  the 
plaintiff  on  purpose  to  buy  it,  is  a  fresh  publication  (m). 
It  appears  on  the  whole  that  if  the  defendant  has  placed 
defamatory  matter  within  a  person's  reach,  whether  it  is 
likely  or  not  that  he  will  attend  to  the  meaning  of  it,  this 
throws  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
paper  was  not  read,  or  the  words  heard  by  that  person ; 
but  if  it  is  proved  that  the  matter  did  not  come  to  his 
knowledge,  there  is  no  publication  {n).  A  person  who  is 
an  unconscious  instrument  in  circulating  libellous  matter, 
not  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  document 
he  circulates  contains  any  such  matter,  is  free  from  liability 
if  he  proves  his  ignorance.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  news- 
vendor,  as  distinguished  from  the  publishers,  printers,  and 
owners  of  newspapers.  "  A  newspaper  is  not  like  a  fire ; 
a  man  may  carry  it  about  without  being  bound  to  suppose 
that  it  is  likely  to  do  an  injury  "  (o).  If  A.  is  justified  in 
making  a  disparaging  communication  about  B.'s  character 
to  G.  (as,  under  certain  conditions,  we  shall  see  that  he 
may  be),  it  woidd  seem  upon  the  tendency  and  analogy  of 
the  authorities  now  before  us  that  this  will  be  no  excuse  if, 
exchanging  the  envelopee  of  two  letters  by  inadvertenoe, 
or  the  like,  he  does  in  fact  communicate  the  matter  to  D. 
It  has  been  held  otherwise  (p),  but  we  do  not  think  the 
decision  is  generally  accepted  as  good  law :  if  it  is  right 


(m)  Duke  of  Brunncick  y.  SartMr 
(1849)  14  Q.  B.  185, 19  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
20. 

(m)  Blake  Odgers  154. 

{o)  Emtnmi  y.  Btttle  (1885)  16 
Q.  B.  Diy.  364,  per  Bowen  L.  J. 
at  p.  358,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  51.  Bnt 
it  seema  the  yendor  would  be  liable 
if  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the 


pnblioatlon  contained,  or  was  likely 
to  contain,  Ubellous  matter. 

{p)  Ibmpion  y.  Jkuhwood  (1883) 
11  Q.  B.  D.  43,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  425. 
Qu.  whether  this  case  be  consistent 
with  Pullman  y.  Mill  ^  Co.,  '91,  1 
Q.  B.  524,  C.  A.,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
299,  though  not  expressly  com- 
mented on  by  the  Court. 
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on  piinoiple,  the  earlier  auihorities  on  *^  publication  "  can 
hardly  be  right  also. 

Sending  a  defamatoiy  letter  to  a  wife  aboat  her  husband 
is  a*  publication :  ^*  man  and  wife  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
for  many  purposes,  one  person,  and  for  many  purposes" — 
of  which  this  is  one—"  different  persons  "  (q).  ^ 

On  the  general  principles  of  liability,  a  man  is  deemed  Vioariona 
to  publish  that  which  is  published  by  his  authority.  And  tion. 
the  authority  need  not  be  to  publish  a  particular  form  of 
words.  A  general  request,  or  words  intended  and  acted 
on  as  such,  to  take  public  notice  of  a  matter,  may  make 
the  speaker  answerable  for  what  is  published  in  conformity 
to  the  general  "  sense  and  substance  "  of  his  request  (r). 

A  person  who  is  generally  responsible  for  publication 
(such  as  an  editor),  and  who  has  admitted  publication,  is 
not  as  a  rule  bound  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  actual 
author  («). 

Supposing  the  authorship  of  the  words  complained  of  to  Gonstano- 
be  proved  or  admitted,  many  questions  may  remain.  words: 

The  construction  of  words  alleged  to  be  libellous  (we  •*'*"*'^- 
shall  now  use  this  term  as  equivalent  to  "  defamatory," 
unless  the  context  requires  us  to  advert  to  any  distinction 
between  libel  and  slander)  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt.  In 
the  first  place  the  Court  has  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  defamatory  meaning  ascribed  to  them. 


{q)  Wentnan  y.  A$h  (1863)  13 
G.  B.  836,  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  190,  per 
Hanle  J.  But  oommnnioation  by 
the  defendant  to  hia  wife  is  not  a 
publication:  Wennhdk  v.  Morgan 
(1888)  20  Q.  B.  D.  636,  67  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  241. 

(r)  Parkei  r.  Preseott  (1869)  L. 
B.  4  £z.  169,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  106, 


Ex.  Gh.  Whether  the  partionlar 
publication  is  within  the  authority 
is  a  qneetion  of  fact.  All  the 
Gonrt  decide  is  that  yerbal  dicta- 
tion or  approval  by  the  principal 
need  not  be  shown. 

(»)  Oibmm  T.  Evmi  (1889)  23  Q. 
B.  D.  384,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  612. 
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Whether  they  are  so  is  a  question  of  law  (t).  If  they  are, 
and  if  there  is  some  other  meaning  which  they  are  also 
capable  of,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  meaning  they  did 
convey  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  publication  in 
question.  An  averment  by  the  plaintiff  that  words  not 
Ubellous  in  their  ordinary  meaning  or  without  a  special 
application  were  used  with  a  specified  libellous  meaning  or 
application  is  called  an  innuendo^  from  the  old  form  of 
pleading.  The  old  cases  contain  much  minute,  not  to  say 
frivolous,  technicality;  but  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  is 
now  reduced  to  something  like  what  is  expressed  above. 
The  requirement  of  an  innuendo,  where  the  words  are  not 
on  the  face  of  them  libellous,  is  not  affected  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  forms  of  pleading.  It  is  a  matter  of  substance,  for 
a  plaintiff  who  sues  on  words  not  in  themselves  libellous, 
and  does  not  allege  in  his  claim  that  they  conveyed  a 
Ubellous  meaning,  and  show  what  that  meaning  was,  has 
failed  to  show  any  cause  of  action  (u).  Again,  explanation 
is  required  if  the  words  have  not,  for  judicial  purposes,  any 
received  ordinary  meaning  at  all,  as  being  foreign,  pro- 
vincial, or  the  like  (r).  This  however  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  an  innuendo.  A  libel  in  a  foreign  language 
might  need  both  a  translation  to  show  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  a  distinct  further  innuendo  to  show 
that  they  bore  a  special  injurious  meaning. 

LibciiouB        The  actionable  or  innocent  character  of  words  depends 
musrbe^    not  on  the  intention  with  which  they  were  published,  but 

« 

(0  Capital  and  CountUt  Bank  v.  Q.  B.  549,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163 ; 

Hmty  (1882)  7  App.  Oa.  741,  52  for  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  232,  where  the  law  Hart  v.  WaU  (1877)  2  C.  P.  D.  146, 

is   elaborately  diBCOBsed.      For  a  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  227. 

shorter   example  of   words  held,  (u)  See   7    App.  0.   748  (Lord 

upon    oonsideration,    not    to    be  Selbome). 

capable  of   such  a  meaning,   see  {v)  Blake  Odgers  109 — 112. 
Mulligan  y.   Cole  (1875)  L.  R.  10 
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on  their  aotual  meaning  and  tendency  when  published  (w).  probable 

.  ,  f  M.  in  law  and 

A  man  ib  bound  to  know  the  natural  effect  of  the  language  proved  m 
he  uses.  But  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  put  an  action- 
able meaning  on  words  by  which  it  is  not  obviously  con- 
veyed, he  must  make  out  that  the  words  are  capable  of  that 
meaning  (which  is  matter  of  law)  and  that  they  did  con- 
vey it  (which  is  matter  of  fact) :  so  that  he  has  to  con- 
vince both  the  Court  and  the  jury,  and  will  lose  his  cause 
if  he  fail  with  either  {x).  Words  are  not  deemed  capable 
of  a  particular  meaning  merely  because  it  might  by  possi- 
bility be  attached  to  them :  there  must  be  somethiog  in 
either  the  context  or  the  circumstances  that  would  suggest 
the  alleged  meaning  to  a  reasonable  mind  {i/).  In  scho- 
lastic language,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  terms  should  be 
"patient"  of  the  injurious  construction;  they  must  not 
only  suffer  it,  but  be  fairly  capable  of  it. 

The  publication  is  no  less  the  speaker's  or  writer's  own  Repeti- 
act,  and  none  the  less  makes  him  answerable,  because  he  ^^^^ 
only  repeats  what  he  has  heard.     Libel  may  consist  in  a  ?Si^ 
fair  report  of  statements  which  were  actually  made,  and  on 
an  occasion  which  then  and  there  justified  the  original 
speaker  in  making  them  (2) ;  slander  in  the  repetition  of  a 
rumour  merely  as  a  rumour,  and  without  expressing  any 
belief  in  its  truth  (a).     "A  man  may  wrongfully  and 
maliciously  repeat  that  which  another  person  may  have 
uttered  upon  a  justifiable  occasion,"  and  "as  great  an 
injury  may  accrue  from  the  wrongful  repetition  as  from 

(w)  7  App.  Ga.  768,  782,  790,  cf .  that  tbe  defamer  is  he  who,  of 

p.  787.  many  inferences,  chooses  a  defa- 

(x)  Lord  Blackburn,  7  App.  Ga.  matory  one." 
776.  {z)  Purcell  v.  Sowler  (1877)  2  G. 

(y)  Lord  Selbome,  7  App.  Ga.  P.  Div.  215,  46  L.  J.  G.  P.  308. 

744  ;    Lord   Blackburn,   ib.   778  ;  .    (a)   Watkin  v.  Hall  (1868)  L.  R. 

Lord,  BramweU,  ih,  792,  « I  think  3  Q.  B.  396,  37  L.  ^T.  Q.  B.  125. 
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the  first  publioation  of  slander ;  the  first  utterer  may  have 
been  a  person  insane  or  of  bad  character.  The  person  who 
repeats  it  gives  greater  weight  to  the  slander  "(5).  Cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  may  count  for  much  in  assessing 
damages,  but  they  count  for  nothing  towards  determining 
whether  the  defendant  is  liable  at  aU. 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  as  regards  spoken  words, 
that  if  A.  speak  of  Z.  words  actionable  only  with  special 
damage,  and  B.  repeat  them,  and  special  damage  ensue 
from  the  repetition  only,  Z.  shall  have  an  action  against 
B.,  but  not  against  A.  (c).  Ajs  to  the  defendant's  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  matter  published  or  republished  by  him, 
that  may  affect  the  damages  but  cannot  affect  the  liability. 
Good  faith  occurs  as  a  material  legal  element  only  when 
we  come  to  the  exceptions  from  the  general  law  that  a  man 
utters  defamatory  matter  at  his  own  peril. 

3. — Exceptions. 

Exoep-  We  now  haye  to  mention  the  conditions  which  exclude, 

comment!'  i'   present,  liability  for  words  apparently  injurious  to 
reputation. 

Nothing  is  a  libel  which  is  a  fair  comment  on  a  subj.ect 
fairly  open  to  public  discussion.  This  is  a  rule  of  common 
right,  not  of  allowance  to  persons  in  any  particulcur  situa- 
tion {d) ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  utterances  pro- 
tected by  it  as  being  privileged.  A  man  is  no  more 
privikged  to  make  fair  comments  in  public  on  the  public 

(h)  Littledale  J.,  MePher$m  y.  10  B.  &  0.  at  p.  275. 

Danielt  (1829)  10  B.  k  C.  263,  273,  {c)  See  Parkins  v.  Scott  (1862)  1 

adopted  by  Blaokbum  J.,  L.  B.  3  H.  &  G.  163,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  331, 

Q.  B.  400.    The  latter  part  of  the  p.  222,  above. 

4th  Reflolution  reported  in  the  Earl  (d)  Bee  per  Bowen  L.  J.,  JTm- 

of  Northampton^  case,  12  Co.  Rep.  vale  v.  Carton  (1887)  20  Q.  B.  Diy, 

134,  is  not  law.    See  per  Parke  J.,  at  p.  282,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  648. 
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conduct  of  others  than  to  compete  fairly  with  them  in 
trade,  or  to  bmld  on  his  own  land  so  as  to  darken  their 
newly-made  windows.  There  is  not  a  cause  of  action 
with  an  excuse,  but  no  cause  of  action  at  all.  ^'The 
question  is  not  whether  the  article  is  privileged,  but 
whether  it  is  a  Ubel "  (e).  This  is  settled  by  the  leading 
case  of  Campbell  y.  8pottiswoode{f)y  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Merivak  v.  Carson  {g).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  honesty  of  the  critic's  belief  or  motive  is  no 
defence.  The  right  is  to  publish  such  comment  as  in  the 
opinion  of  impartial  bystanders,  as  represented  by  the 
jury,  may  fairly  arise  out  of  the  matter  in  hand.  What- 
ever goes  beyond  this,  even  if  well  meant,  is  libellous. 
The  courts  have,  perhaps  purposely,  not  fixed  any 
standard  of  "  fair  criticism  "  (A).  One  test  very  commonly 
applicable  is  the  distinction  between  action  and  motive; 
public  acts  and  performances  may  be  freely  censured  as  to 
their  merits  or  probable  consequences,  but  wicked  or  dis- 
honest motives  must  not  be  imputed  upon  mere  surmise. 
Such  imputations,  even  \i  honestly  made,  are  vn*ongpfu1, 
unless  there  is  in  fact  good  cause  for  them.  ^'  Where  a 
person  has  done  or  published  anything  which  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  invited  comment  .  •  .  •  every  one  has  a 
right  to  make  a  fair  and  proper  comment ;  and  as  long  as 
he  keeps  within  that  limit,  what  he  writes  is  not  a  libel ; 
but  that  is  not  a  privilege  at  all.  .  .  .  Honest  belief  may 
frequently  be  an  element  which  the  jury  may  take  into 
consideration  in  considering  whether  or  not  an  alleged 

(e)  Loid  Eaher  M.  B.,  20  Q.  B.  whatever  was  said  to  the  contrary 

Div.  at  p.  280.  in  Sentcoody,  Marriton  (1872)  L.  B. 

(/)  8  B.  &  8. 769, 32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7  0.  P.  606,  626, 41 L.  J.  0.  P.  206. 
185  (1863).  (h)  Bowen  L.  J.,  20  Q.  B.  Diy. 

iff)  (1887)   20   Q.  B.  Div.  275.  at  p.  283. 
This  mnst  be  taken  to  oyerrole 
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libel  was  in  excess  of  a  fair  comment ;  but  it  cannot  in 
itself  prevent  the  matter  being  libellous  "  (i). 

The  case  of  a  criticism  fair  in  itself  being  proved  to  be 
due  to  unfair  motives  in  the  person  making  it  is  not  known 
to  have  arisen,  nor  is  it  likelj  to  arise,  and  it  need  not  be 
here  discussed  (j).  On  principle  it  seems  that  the  motive 
is  immaterial ;  for  if  the  criticism  be  in  itself  justifiable, 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of,  unless  it  can  be  said  that 
comment  proceeding  from  an  indirect  and  dishonest  in- 
tention to  injure  the  plaintiff  is  not  criticism  at  all  (A). 
Evidence  tending  to  show  the  presence  of  improper  motives 
might  well  also  tend  to  show  that  the  comment  vrsa  not 
fair  in  itself,  and  thus  be  material  on  either  view ;  as  on 
the  other  hand  to  say  of  some  kinds  of  criticism  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  malice  is  practicallj'  equivalent  to  saying 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  comment  being  otherwise  than 
fair(/). 


What  is 
open  to 
commeDty 
matter  of 
law. 


What  acts  and  conduct  are  open  to  public  comment  is  a 
question  for  the  Court,  but  one  of  judicial  common  sense 
rather  than  of  technical  definition.  Subject-matter  of  this 
kind  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  types. 

The  matter  may  be  in  itself  of  interest  to  the  conmion 
weal,  as  the  conduct  of  persons  in  public  offices  or  affairs  (f/t). 


(i)  Blackburn  J.,  Campbell  v. 
Spottitfcoode,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p. 
202;  cp.  Bowen  L.  J.,  20  Q.  B. 
Div.  at  p.  284. 

{J)  See  however  TTeuon  v.  Waller 
(1868)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  96,  38 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  34,  and  Slevene  y. 
Sampson  (1879)  5  Ex.  Div.  63,  49 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  120;  and  per  Lord 
Esher  K.  R.,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  at 
p.  281. 

(A)  Lord  Esher  M.  R.,  Merivale 


T.  Carson,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  275,  281. 

(/)  On  this  ground  the  actual 
decision  in  Senioood  v.  Harrieon, 
note  (^),  last  page,  may  have  been 
right ;  see  however  the  dissenting 
judgment  of  Grove  J. 

(m)  Including  the  conduct  at  a 
public  meeting  of  persons  who 
attend  it  as  private  citizens:  Davis 
V.  Duncan  (1874)  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  396, 
43  L.  J.  C.  P.  185.  A  clergyman 
is  a  public  officer,  or  at  any  rate 
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of  those  in  authority,  whether  imperial  or  local  (w),  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  of  the  managers  of  public 
institutions  in  the  affairs  of  those  institutions,  and  the 
like. 

Or  it  may  be  laid  open  to  the  public  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  person  concerned.  The  writer  of  a  book  offered 
for  sale,  the  composer  of  music  publicly  performed,  the 
author  of  a  work  of  art  publicly  exhibited,  the  manager  of 
a  public  entertainment,  and  all  who  appear  as  performers 
therein,  the  propounder  of  an  invention  or  discovery 
publicly  described  with  his  consent,  are  all  deemed  to 
submit  their  work  to  public  opinion,  and  must  take  the 
risks  of  fair  criticism;  which  critieism,  being  itself  a  public 
act,  is  in  like  manner  open  to  reply  within  commensurate 
limits. 


What  is  actually  fair  criticism  is  a  question  of  fact,  WHetlier 
provided  the  words  are  capable  of  being  understood  in  a  is  fair, 
sense  beyond  the  fair  (that  is,  honest)  expression  of  an  ^ct'^f*'^ 
unfavourable  opinion,  however  strong,  on  that  which  the  lit>«iious 

...  construo- 

plaintiff  has  submitted  to  the  public :   this  is  only  an  tion  pos- 
application  of  the  wider  principle  above  stated  as  to  the  *^ 
construction  of  a  supposed  libel  (o). 

In  literary  and  artistic  usage  criticism  is  hardly  allowed 
to  be  fair  which  does  not  show  competent  intelligence  of 
the  subject-matter.  Courts  of  justice  have  not  the  means 
of  applying  so  fine  a  test :  and  a  right  of  criticism  limited 


the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  (n)  Pureell  r.  Sotcler,  2  O.  P.  Div. 

whatever  is  incidental  thereto  is  215,  46  L.  J.  G.  P.  308. 

matter  cf  public  interest :  Kelly  y.  (o)  Merivale  y.  Carson  (1887)  20 

Tinlirtff  (1865)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  699,  Q.  B.  Div.  275,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  548  ; 

36  L.  J.  Q.  B.  940,  cp.  Kelly  v.  Jenner  y.  A' Beckett  (1871)  L.  R.  7 

Sherlock  (1866)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  at  Q.  B.  11,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B.  14.     Qu. 

p.  689,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  209.  whether  the  diasenting  judgment 

of  Luah  J.  was  not  right. 
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to  experts  would  be  no  longer  a  common  right  but  a 
privilege. 

The  right  of  fair  oritioism  -will,  of  course,  not  coyer 
untrue  statements  concerning  alleged  specific  acts  of  mis- 
conduct {p)fOT  purporting  to  describe  the  actual  contents 
of  the  work  being  criticised  (q). 

Jastifica-       Defamation  is  not  actionable  if  the  defendant  shows 

foon  on 

ground  of  that  the  defamatory  matter  was  true ;  and  if  it  was  so,  the 
purpose  or  motive  with  which  it  was  published  is  irrelevant. 
For  although  in  the  current  phrase  the  statement  of  matter 
^'  true  in  substance  and  in  facf  is  said  to  be  justified, 
this  is  not  because  any  merit  is  attached  by  the  law  to  the 
disclosure  of  all  truth  in  season  and  out  of  season  (indeed 
it  may  be  a  criminal  offence),  but  because  of  the  demerit 
attaching  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  imputation  is  true,  whereby 
he  is  deemed  to  have  no  ground  of  complaint  for  the  fact 
being  communicated  to  his  neighbours.  It  is  not  that 
uttering  truth  always  carries  its  own  justification,  but  that 
the  law  bars  the  other  party  of  redress  which  he  does  not 
deserve.  Thus  the  old  rule  is  explained,  that  where  truth 
is  relied  on  for  justification,  it  must  be  specially  pleaded ; 
the  cause  of  action  was  confessed,  but  the  special  matter 
avoided  the  plaintiff's  right  (r).  "  The  law  will  not 
permit  a  man  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  an  injury 
to  a  character  which  he  either  does  not  or  ought  not  to 
possess"  {s).  This  defence,  as  authority  and  experience 
show,  is  not  a  favoured  one.  To  adopt  it  is  to  forego  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  defending  x)arty,  and  commit  one- 


(p)  Dam9  T.  8hep$Ume  (1886)  J«  (r)  Oompaze  the  Bxmilar  doctrine 

O.  11  App.  Ca.  187,  66  L.  J.  P.  0.  in  trespass,  which  has  peculiar  oon- 

61 .  sequences.    But  of  this  in  its  place. 

(q)  Merivale  y.  Carton  (1887)  20  («)  Littledale  J.,  10  B.  &  0.  at 

Q.  B.  Div.  276.  p.  272. 
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self  to  a  oounter-attaok  in  which  only  complete  succefls  will 
be  profitable,  and  f ailuie  will  be  diflastrous. 

What  the  defendant  has  to  prove  is  tmth  in  substance,  ^^ut  ^ 
that   is,  he    must  show  that  the  imputation  made  or  tiaUy 
repeated    by  him  was  true  as  a  whole  and  in  every  ^^^^^ 
material   part  thereof.      He  cannot  justify  part  of    a 
statement,  and  admit  liability  for  part,  without  distinctly 
severing  that  which  he  justifies  from  that  which  he  does 
not(^).    What  parts  of  a  statement  are  material,  in  the 
sense  that  their  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  makes  a  sensible 
difierenoe  in  the  effect  of  the  whole,  is  a  question  of 
fact  (u). 

There  may  be  a  further  question  whether  the  matter 
alleged  as  justification  is  sufficient,  if  proved,  to  cover  the 
whole  cause  of  action  arising  on  the  words  complained  of ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  question  of  law,  save  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  fixing  of  that  sense,  out  of  two  or  more 
possible  ones,  which  those  words  actually  conveyed.  It  is 
a  rule  of  law  that  one  may  not  justify  calling  the  editor 
of  a  journal  a  "felon  editor"  by  showing  that  he  was 
once  convicted  of  felony.  For  a  felon  is  one  who  has 
actually  committed  felony,  and  who  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
felon  by  full  endurance  of  the  sentence  of  the  law,  or  by  a 
pardon ;  not  a  man  erroneously  convicted,  or  one  who  has 
been  convicted  and  duly  discharged.  But  it  may  be  for  a 
jury  to  say  whether  caUing  a  man  a  "  convicted  felon " 
imputed  the  quality  of  felony  generally,  or  only  conveyed 
the  fact  that  at  some  time  he  was  oonvicted  {x).  Where 
the  libel  charges  a  criminal  offence  with  drcumstances  of 

(0  Fleming  r.  DoUar  (1889)  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  162. 
Q.  B.  D.  388,  58  L.  J.  Q.  B.  648.  (x)  Leyman  t.  Latimer  (1878)  3 

(m)  AUxander  y.  North  Eoitem  Ex.  Dir.  862,  47  L.  J.  Ex.  470. 
£.  Co,  (1866)  6  B.  &  S.  340,  34 
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moral  aggravation,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification  to 
aver  the  committing  of  the  offence  without  those  circum- 
stances, though  in  law  they  may  be  irrelevant,  or  relevant 
only  as  evidence  of  some  element  or  condition  of  the 
offence  (y).  The  limits  of  the  authority  which  the  Court 
will  exercise  over  juries  in  handling  questions  of  "mixed 
fact  and  law  "  must  be  admitted  to  be  hard  to  define  in 
this  and  other  branches  of  the  law  of  defamation. 

Defen-  Apparently  it  would  make  no  difference  in  law  that  the 

belief  im-    defendant  had  made  a  defamatory  statement  without  any 
matena .     j^^ij^f  jj^  j^g  truth,  if  it  turned  out  afterwards  to  have  been 

true  when  made :  as,  conversely,  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
honest  and  even  reasonable  belief  is  of  itself  no  justifica- 
tion. Costs,  however,  are  now  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 


Immanity 
of  mem- 
bers of 
Purli  i- 
nicut  and 
judges. 


In  order  that  public  duties  may  be  discharged  without 
fear,  unqualified  protection  is  given  to  language  used  in 
the  exercise  of  parliamentary  and  judicial  functions.  A 
member  of  Parliament  cannot  be  lawfully  molested  out- 
side Parliament  by  civil  action,  or  otherwise,  on  account 
of  anything  said  by  him  in  his  place  in  either  House  (s). 
An  action  will  not  lie  against  a  judge  for  any  words  used 
by  him  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  a  court  of  justice  {a). 
It  is  not  open  to  discussion  whether  the  words  were  or 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  fair  comment  on  the  matter  in 


(y)  Eehham  ▼.  Blaektcood  (1851) 
11  C.  B.  128,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  187,  a 
very  curious  case. 

(z)  St.  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8  (Pro 
Ricardo  Strode) ;  Bm  of  Rights,  1 
Wm.  &  M.  sess.  2,  c.  2,  '*That 
the  freedome  of  speech  and  de- 
bates or  proceedings  in  Parlyiunent 
ought   not   to   be  impeached    or 


questioned  in  any  oourt  or  place 
out  of  Parlyament." 

(a)  Scott V,  Stani/ield{lS6S)lj.  n. 
3  Ex.  220,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  155  ;  the 
protection  extends  to  judicial  acts, 
see  the  chapter  of  General  Excep- 
tions above,  pp.  104 — 106,  and 
further  lUnstrationB  op,  Blake 
Odgers  188. 
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hand,  or  otherwise  relevant  or  proper,  or  whether  or  not 
they  were  used  in  good  faith. 

Parties,  advooates,  and  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice  Other 
are  under  the  like  protection.  They  are  subject  to  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  Court  itself,  but  whatever  they  say  in  the  ^^J^' 
course  of  the  proceedings  and  with  reference  to  the  matter 
in  hand  is  exempt  from  question  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
slander  for  a  prisoner's  counsel  to  make  insinuations 
against  the  prosecutor,  which  might,  if  true,  explain  some 
of  the  facts  proved,  however  gross  and  unfounded  those 
insinuations  may  be  (6) ;  nor  for  a  witness  after  his  cross- 
examination  to  volunteer  a  statement  of  opinion  by  way  of 
vindicating  his  credit,  which  involves  a  criminal  accusation 
against  a  person  wholly  unconnected  with  the  case  (c). 
The  only  limitation  is  that  the  words  must  in  some  way 
have  reference  to  the  inquiry  the  Court  is  engaged  in. 
A  duly  constituted  military  court  of  inquiry  is  for  this 
purpose  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice  ((/).  So  is  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (a).  Statements  coming  within  this  rule  are 
said  to  be  "  absolutely  privileged."  The  reason  for  pre- 
cluding all  discussion  of  their  reasonableness  or  good  faith 
before  another  tribunal  is  one  of  public  policy,  laid  down 
to  the  same  effect  in  all  the  authorities.  The  law  does  not 
seek  to  protect  a  dishonest  witness  or  a  reckless  advocate, 
but  deems  this  a  less  evil  than  exposing  honest  witnesses 
and  advocates  to  vexatious  actions. 

(b)  MumUr  y.  Zamb  (1883)    11  H.  L.  atp.  762;  DawkintY.Prinee 

Q.  B.  Dir.  688,  where  authoritiee  Edward  of  Sax»  TTeimar  (1876)  1 

are  ooUeoted.  Q.  B.  D.  499,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  567. 

((?)  Seaman  v.  Netherelift  (1876)  2  {e)  Goffin  v.  Donnelly  (1881)    6 

0.  P.  Div.  53,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  128.  Q.  B.  D.  307,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  308. 

(d)  Dawkina    y.     Lord    Roheby  A  licensiiig  meeting  of  a  County 

(1873-5)  Ex.  Ch.  and  H.  L.,  L.  B.  Cotmoil  is  not  a  Court    for  this 

8  Q.  B.  265,  7  H.  L.  744,  45  L.  J.  purpose:  Royal  Aquarium  Society  v. 

Q.  B.  8,  see  opinion  of  judges  7  Parkin$on,  '92,  1  Q.  B.  431,  C.  A. 

P.  n 
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Reports  of 

offioer^f 

&c. 


As  to  reports  made  in  the  oourae  of  naval  or  militaiy 
duty,  but  not  with  reference  to  any  pending  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  come  under  this  head 
or  that  of  "  qualified  privilege."  A  majority  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  has  held  (against  a  strong  dissent),  not 
exactly  that  they  are  *^  absolutely  privileged,"  but  that  an 
ordinary  court  of  law  will  not  determine  questions  of  naval 
or  militaiy  discipline  and  duty.  But  the  decision  is  not 
received  as  conclusive  (/). 


Qnalified  There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  a  middle 
of  <<TOiX  oourse  is  taken  between  the  common  rule  of  unqualified 
oommuni-  r^spoi^bility  for  one's  statements,  and  the  exceptional 
cationa."  rules  which  give,  as  we  have  just  seen,  absolute  protection 
to  the  kinds  of  statements  covered  by  them.  In  many 
relations  of  life  the  law  deems  it  politic  and  necessary  to 
protect  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the 
character  and  merits  of  persons,  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  but  not  necessary  to  prevent 
the  person  afiFected  from  showing,  if  he  can,  that  an 
unfavourable  opinion  expressed  concerning  him  is  not 
honest.  Occasions  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  privileged, 
and  communications  made  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  or 
right  incident  to  them  are  said  to  be  privileged  by  the 
occasion.  The  term  ^^  qualified  privilege  "  is  often  used  to 
mark  the  requirement  of  good  faith  in  such  cases,  in  con- 
trast to  the  eases  of  '* absolute  privilege"  above  mentioned. 


(/)  J)atckifur.ZordFaulet(lS69) 
L.  R.  5  Q.  fi.  94,  39  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
63,  see  the  disfienimg  judgment  of 
Cockbam  G.  J.,  and  the  notes  of 
Hr.  Jnstioe  Stephen,  IHg.  Gr.  L. 
art.  276,  and  Mr.  Blake  Odgen, 
op,  eit.  196.  The  reference  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  to  the  case  in 


Hart  Y.  Oumpach  (1872)  L.  B.  4 
P.  0.  439,  464,  42  L.  J.  P.  0.  26, 
is  quite  neutral.  They  declined  to 
presume  that  such  an  ''absolute 
privilege  "  existed  hj  the  law  and 
customs  of  China  as  to  ofSoial 
reports  to  the  Chinese  Government. 
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Fair  reports  of  judicial  and  parliamentary  prooeedings  are 
put  1>7  the  latest  authorities  in  the  scune  category.  Such 
reports  must  be  fair  and  substantially  correct  in  fact  to 
begin  with,  and  also  must  not  be  published  from  motives 
of  personal  ill-will ;  and  this  although  the  matter  reported 
was  "  absolutely  privileged  "  as  to  the  original  utterance 
of  it. 

,  The  conditions  of  immunity  may  be  thus  summed  up  :^-  Conditiong 
The  occasion  must  be  privileged ;  and  if  the  defendant  ptiyilege. 
establishes  this,  he  will  not  be  liable  unless  the  plaintiff  can 
prove  (ff)  that  the  communication  was  not  honestly  made 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  legal,  moral  or  social 
duty,  or  with  a  view  to  the  just  protection  of  some  private 
interest  or  of  the  public  good  by  giving  information 
appearing  proper  to  be  given,  but  from  some  improper 
motive  and  without  due  regard  to  truth. 

Such  proof  may  consist  either  in  external  evidence  of 
personal  ill-feeling  or  disregard  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
or  in  the  manner  or  terms  of  the  communication,  or  acts 
accompanying  and  giving  point  to  it,  being  unreasonable 
and  improper,  '^  in  excess  of  the  occasion,"  as  we  say. 

The  rule  formerly  was,  and  still  sometimes  is,  expressed  <*  Express 
in  an  artificial  manner  derived  from  the  style  of  pleading 
at  common  law. 

The  law,  it  is  said,  presumes  or  implies  malice  in  all 
cases  of  defamatory  words;  this  presumption  may  be 
rebutted  by  showing  that  the  words  were  uttered  on  a 
privileged  occasion ;  but  after  this  the  plaintiff  may  allege 
and  prove  express  or  actual  malice,  that  is,  wrong  motive. 
He  need  not  prove  malice  in  the  first  instance,  because  the 

{ff)  The  burden  of  proof  is  not      faith :  Jenoure  y.  IhlmegSy  '91,  A. 
on  the  defendant  to  show  his  good      C.  73,  60  L.  J.  P.  C.  11,  J.  0. 
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law  preffozneB  it ;  when  the  presuinption  is  remoyed,  the 
field  is  still  opea  to  proof.  But  the  *^  malioe  in  law  "  whioh 
was  said  to  be  presumed  is  not  the  same  as  the  ^'  express 
malioe"  whioh  is  matter  of  proof.  To  have  a  lawful 
oooasion  and  abuse  it  may  be  as  bad  as  doing  harm  with- 
out any  lawful  oooasion,  or  worse ;  but  it  is  a  different 
thing  in  substance.  It  is  better  to  say  that  where  there  is 
a  duty,  though  of  imperfect  obligation,  or  a  right,  though 
not  answering  to  any  legal  duty,  to  communicate  matter 
of  a  certain  Und,  a  person  acting  on  that  occasion  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  or  exercise  of  the  right  incurs  no 
liability,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  allege 
that  he  was  not  so  acting  (A). 

What  are  The  occasions  giving  rise  to  priyileged  communications 
oocaaioiis.  niay  be  in  matters  of  legal  or  social  duty,  as  where  a  confi- 
dential report  is  made  to  an  official  superior,  or  in  the 
common  case  of  giving  a  character  to  a  servant ;  or  they 
may  be  in  the  way  of  self-defence,  or  the  defence  of  an 
interest  common  to  those  between  whom  the  words  or 
writing  pass;  or  they  may  be  addressed  to  persons  in 
public  authority  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  for  the  public  good ;  they  may  also  be  matter 
published  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  for  purposes 
of  general  information. 

Moral  or  As  to  occasions  of  private  duty;  the  result  of  the 
daty.  authorities  appears  to  be  that  any  state  of  facts  making  it 
right  in  the  interests  of  society  for  one  person  to  commu- 
nicate to  another  what  he  believes  or  has  heard  regarding 
any  person's  conduct  or  character  will  constitute  a  privi- 
leged occasion  (i). 

(h)  See  per  Lord  Blaokbum,  7  («)  See    per    Blaokbum    J.    in 

App.  Ca.  787.  DapUi  ▼.  Snead  (1870)  L.  B.  6  Q.  B. 

at  p.  611. 
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Answers  to  confidential  inqniries,  or  to  any  inqniries 
made  in  the  course  of  affairs  for  a  reasonable  purpose,  are 
clearly  privileged.  So  axe  communications  made  by  a 
person  to  one  to  whom  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  give 
information  by  yirtue  of  a  standing  relation  between 
them,  as  by  a  solicitor  to  his  client  about  the  soundness  of 
a  security,  by  a  father  to  his  daughter  of  full  age  about 
the  character  and  standing  of  a  suitor,  and  the  like. 
Statements  made  without  request  and  apart  from  any 
special  relation  of  confidence  may  or  may  not  be  privileged 
according  to  the  circumstances ;  but  it  cannot  be  prudently 
assumed  that  they  will  be  {/}.  The  nature  of  the  interest 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  communication  is  made  (as 
whether  it  be  public  or  private,  whether  it  is  one  touching 
the  preservation  of  life,  honour,  or  morals,  or  only  matters 
of  ordinary  business),  the  apparent  importance  and  urgency 
of  the  occasion,  and  other  such  points  of  discretion  for 
which  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  will  all  have  their 
weight ;  how  far  any  of  them  will  outweigh  the  general 
presumption  against  officious  interference  must  always  be 
more  or  less  doubtful  (£). 

Examples  of  privileged  communications  in  self-protec-  Self-pro- 
tion,  or  the  protection  of  a  common  interest,  are  a  warning  ^' 
given  by  a  master  to  his  servants  not  to  associate  with  a 
former  fellow-servant  whom  he  has  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  dishonesty  (/) ;  a  letter  from  a  creditor  of  a 
firm  in  liquidation  to  another  of  the  creditors,  conveying 
information  and  warning  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  member  of 

{J)  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  divided,  raliheir  as  to  the  reason- 
very  troableeome.  See  Blake  ablj  apparent  urgency  of  the  par- 
Odgers  217 — 221.  tioidar  oooasion  than  on  any  de- 

{k)  See     Coxhead    y.    Eichard$  finable  principle. 
(1846)  2  C.  B.  669,  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  (/)  SomervilU  v.  Hawkint  (1860) 

278,  where  the  Court  was  eqnaUy  10  C.  B.  683,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  133. 
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the  debtor  ftnn  in  its  affairs  (m).  The  holder  of  a  public 
office,  when  an  attack  is  publicly  made  on  his  official 
conduct,  may  defend  himself  with  the  like  publicity  (n). 


Informa- 
tion for 
publio 
good. 


Communications  addressed  In  good  faith  to  persons  in  a 
public  position  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  information 
to  be  used  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  punishment  of 
crime,  or  the  security  of  public  morals,  are  in  like  manner 
privileged,  provided  the  subject-matter  is  at  least  reason- 
ably  believed  to  be  within  the  competence  of  the  person 
addressed  (o).  The  communication  to  an  incumbent  of 
reports  affecting  the  character  of  his  curate  is  privileged, 
at  all  events  if  made  by  a  neighbour  or  parishioner;  so 
are  consultations  between  the  clergy  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  arising  out  of  the  same  matter  (/>). 


Fair 
reports. 


Fair  reports  (as  distinguished  from  comment)  are  a 
distinct  class  of  publications  enjoying  the  protection  of 
^^  qualified  privilege  "  to  the  extent  to  be  mentioned.  The 
fact  that  imputations  have  been  made  on  a  privileged 
occasion  will,  of  course,  not  exempt  from  liability  a  person 
who  repeats  them  on  an  occasion  not  privileged.    Even  if 


(ill)  S^U  ▼.  Mauls  (1869)  Ex. 
Ch.  L.  B.  4  Ex.  232,  38  L.  J.  Ex. 
138. 

(»)  Laughton  y.  Biahop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  (1872)  L.  B.  4  P.  0.  496, 
42  L.  J.  P.  C.  11. 

(o)  ffarruon  y.  Bush  (1856)  5 
E.  &  B.  344,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  25. 
There  howeyer  it  was  held  that  it 
was  not,  in  fact,  irregular  to 
address  a  memorial  oomplatoing  of 
•the  oondact  of  a  justice  of  the 
peaoe  to  a  Secretaiy  of  State  (see 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  to 
the  inoidents  of  that  ofBoe),  though 


it  would  be  more  usual  to  address 
suoh  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Chau- 
cellor.  Complaints  made  to  the 
Priyy  Council  against  an  officer 
whom  the  Council  is  bj  statute 
empowered  to  remove  are  in  this 
category ;  the  absolute  priyilege  of 
judicial  proceeding's  cannot  be 
ohumed  for  them,  though  the 
power  in  question  maj  be  exer- 
oiseable  only  on  inquiry :  Froetar  y. 
JTebtter  (1886)  16  Q.  B.  D.  112,  65 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  150. 

(p)  dark  y.  Molyneux  (1877)  8 
Q.  B.  Diy.  237,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  280. 
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fhe  original  statement  be  made  with  oiroumstanoefl  of 
publicity,  and  be  of  the  kind  known  as  '^  absolutely  privi- 
leged," it  cannot  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  republi- 
cation is  justifiable.  Certain  specific  immunities  have  been 
ordained  by  modem  decisions  and  statutes.  They  rest  on 
particular  grounds,  and  are  not  to  be  extended  (q).  Matter 
not  coming  under  any  of  them  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  if  it  can,  as  a  fair  comment  on  a  subject  of  public 
interest. 

By  statute  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9,  a.d.  1840)  the  publication  ParlU- 
of  any  reports,  papers,  votes,  or  proceedings  of  either  ^^^^ 
House  of  Parliament  by  the  order  or  under  the  autho- 
rity of  that  House  is  absolutely  protected,  and  so  is  the 
republication  in  full.  Extracts  and  abstracts  are  protected 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  they  were  published  honafide^ 
and  without  malice  (r). 

Fair  reports  of  parliamentary  and  public  judicial  pro-  Farlia- 
ceedings  are  treated  as  privileged  communications.     It  has  d«Ute7 
long  been  settled  («)  that  fair  and  substantially  accurate  *Pj  J^*^' 
reports  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  are  on  this  foot-  oeedingB. 
ing.    Ab  late  as  1868  it  was  decided  {t)  that  the  same 
measure  of  immunity  extends  to  reports  of  parliamentary 
debates,  notwithstanding  that  proceedings  in  Parliament 
are  technically  not  public,  and,  still  later,  that  it  extends 
to  fair  reports  of  the  quasi-judicial  proceedings  of  a  body 


{q)  See  DaviB  y.  SheptUme  (1886) 
J.  O.y  11  App.  Ca.  187,  66  L.  J. 
P.  O.  61. 

(r)  See  Blake  Odgen,  op,  Ht, 
186-6.  The  words  of  the  Act,  in 
their  literal  eonstraotion,  appear 
to  throw  the  burden  of  proTing 
good  faith  on  the  pnblieher,  which 
probably  was  not  intended. 

(#)  Per  cor.  in  Waton  ▼.  Walter, 
L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  87. 


{t)  JTmoh  y.  JTaltert  L.  B.  4 
Q.  B.  73,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  34.  And 
editorial  oomments  on  a  debate 
published  by  the  same  newspaper 
which  publishes  the  report  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  role  as  to  &ir  oomment  on 
public  affairs:  ib.  Op.  the  G^- 
man  Federal  Constitution,  arts. 
22,  30. 
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establlahed  for  public  purposes,  and  invested  with  quasi- 
judicial  authority  for  effecting  those  purposes  (u).  In 
the  case  of  judicial  proceedings  it  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  preliminary  or  final,  and,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing modem  opinion,  whether  contested  or  exparte^  and 
also  whether  the  Court  actually  has  jurisdiction  or  not,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  acting  in  an  apparently  regular  manner  (x) . 
The  report  need  not  be  a  report  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
provided  it  gives  a  fair  and  substantially  complete  account 
of  the  case :  but  whether  it  does  give  such  an  account  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  pure  question  of  fact,  even  if  the  part 
wHch  is  separately  reported  be  a  judgment  purporting  to 
state  the  facts  (y).  The  report  must  not  in  any  case  be 
partial  to  the  extent  of  misrepresenting  the  judgment  (2). 
It  may  be  libellous  to  publish  even  a  correct  extract  from 
a  register  of  judgments  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  a 
judgment  is  outstanding  when  it  is  in  fact  satisfied  (a) ; 
but  a  correct  copy  of  a  document  open  to  the  public  is  not 
libellous  without  some  such  further  defamatory  addition  {aa). 
By  statute  ^^  a  fair  and  accurate  report  in  any  newspaper 
of  proceedings  publicly  heard  before  any  court  exercising 
judicial  authority"  is,  '^if  published  contemporaneously 
with  such  proceedings,"  privileged :  which  seems  to  mean 

(11)  Allbutt  Y.  General  Couneil  of  Q.  B.  517,  the  C.  A.  adhered  to 

Medical  Education  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  their  previous  yiew  (17  Q.  B.  Div. 

Diy.  400,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  606.  636,  action  between  same  parties) 

(i;)  TTHU  Y.  HaUe  (1878)  3  0.  P.  that  a  oorieot  report  of  a  jadginent 

D.  319,  47  L.  J.  C.  P.  323,  where  is  privileged, 

the  prooeeding   reported  was  an  (2)  Haytoard  ^   Co.  y.  Hoyward 

application  to  a  police  magistrate,  ^  Son  (1886)  34  Gh.  D.  198,  66  L.  J. 

who,  after  hearing  the  facts  stated,  Gh.  287. 

declined  to  act  on  the  ground  of  (a)  Williami  r.  Smith  (1888)  22 

want  of  jniisdiotion :  Lewis  y.  Levy  Q.  B.  D.  134,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  21. 

(1868)  E.  B.   &  E.  637,  27  L.  J.  {aa)  Scarlet  y.  Scarlett,  '92,  2  Q. 

Q.  B.  282.  B.  66,  0.  A.,  where  the  publication 

(y)  Maedougall  y.  Knight  (1889)  was  expressly  guarded :  ^11.  as  to 

14  App.  Ga.  194,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  Williams  y.  Smith,  see  at  pp.  62, 

637.    But  in  Maedougall  y.  Knight  63,  64. 
(1890)  26  Q.  B.  DiY.  1,  69  L.  J. 
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absolutely  priyileged,  as  otherwise  the  statute  would  not 
add  to  the  protection  already  given  by  the  common  law  (6). 
The  rule  does  not  extend  to  justify  the  reproduction  of 
matter  in  itself  obscene,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  general 
publication  (c),  or  of  proceedings  of  which  the  publication 
is  forbidden  by  the  Court  in  which  they  took  place. 

An  ordinary  newspaper  report  furnished  by  a  regular  Volnn- 
reporter  is  all  but  conclusively  presumed,  if  in  fact  fair  J^^, 
and  substantially  correct,  to  have  been  published  in  good 
faith ;  but  an  outsider  who  sends  to  a  public  print  even  a 
fair  report  of  judicial  proceedings  containing  personal  im- 
putations invites  the  question  whether  he  sent  it  honestly 
for  purposes  of  information,  or  from  a  motive  of  personal 
hostility ;  if  the  latter  is  found  to  be  the  fact,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  {d). 

Newspaper  reports  of  public  meetings  and  of  meetings 
of  vestries,  town  councils,  and  other  local  authorities,  and 
of  their  committees,  of  royal  or  parliamentary  commissions, 
and  of  select  committees,  are  privileged  under  the  Law  of 
libel  Amendment  Act,  1888  (e).  A  pubUc  meeting  is  for 
this  purpose  ^*  any  meeting  bona  fide  and  lawfully  held  for 
a  lawful  purpose,  and  for  the  furtherance  or  discussion 
of  any  matter  of  public  concern,  whether  the  admission 
thereto  be  general  or  restricted."  The  defendant  must  not 
have  refused  on  request  to  insert  in  the  same  newspaper  a 
reasonable  contradiction  or  explanation.  Moreover  '^  the 
publication  of  any  matter  not  of  pubUc  concern,  and  the 

{h)  61  k  52  Yiot.  o.   64,   8.   3.  {e)  61   k  62  Viofc.  o.  64,  s.  4. 

The  earlier  cases  are  stiU  material  The  ill-drawn  enactment  of  1881 

to  show  what  is  a  fair  and  accurate  for  the  same  purpose,  44  k  46  Vict, 

report.  o.  61,  s.  2,  is  repealed  by  sect.  2  of 

(e)  Steele  Y,  i^roniMM  (1872)  L.  B.  this  Act.    As  to  boards  of  goar- 

7  G.  P.  261  (a  criminal  case) ;  61  k  dians,  see  Pittard  y.  Oliver,  *91,  1 

62  Yiot.  c.  64,  s.  3.  Q.  B.  474,  60   L.  J.  Q.  B.  219, 

{d)  SUvent  y.  Sampeon  (1879)  6  G.  A. 
Ex.  Diy.  53,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  120. 
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publioation  of  whioh  is  not  for  the  public  benefit/'  is  not 
protected  (/). 

Ezoeasof  In  the  case  of  privileged  communications  of  a  confi- 
dential kind,  the  failure  to  use  ordinary  means  of  ensuring 
privacy — as  if  the  matter  is  sent  on  a  post-card  instead  of 
in  a  sealed  letter,  or  telegraphed  without  evident  necessity 
— will  destroy  the  privilege ;  either  as  evidence  of  malice, 
or  because  it  constitutes  a  publication  to  persons  in  respect 
of  whom  there  was  not  any  privilege  at  all.  The  latter 
view  seems  on  principle  the  better  one  (g).  But  the  privi- 
lege of  a  person  making  a  statement  as  matter  of  public 
duty  at  a  meeting  of  a  public  body  is  not  affected  by 
imprivileged  persons  being  present  who  are  not  there  at 
his  individual  request  or  desire,  or  in  any  way  under  his 
individual  control,  though  they  may  not  have  any  strict 
right  to  be  there,  newspaper  reporters  for  example  (A).  It 
would  also  seem  that  if  a  communication  intended  to  be 
made  on  a  privileged  occasion  is  by  the  sender's  negligence 
(as  by  putting  letters  in  wrong  envelopes)  delivered  to  a 
person  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  occasion,  the  sender  has 
not  any  benefit  of  privilege.  The  contrary  has  been  de- 
cided by  a  Divisional  Court  (t),  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  decision  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted  in 
the  profession  as  good  law. 

Honest  Where  the  existence  of  a  privileged  occasion  is  estab- 

not  n^-  lished,  we  have  seen  that  the  plaintiff  must  give  affirmative 

{/)  61  &  62  Viot.  o.  64,  8.  4.  (^)   WiUiamwn   ▼.    JW^r  (1874) 

In  a  dvil  action  on  whom  ia  the  L.  B.  9  C.  P.  393,  43  L.  J.  0.  P. 

burden  of  proof  as  to  thiaP     Bee  161. 

Blake  Odgers  381-3,   on  the  re-  (A)  Fittardy.  Oliver,  '91, 1  Q.B. 

pealed  section  of  1881,  where  how  474,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  219,  0.  A. 

ever  this  qnalification  was  by  way  (»}  Tompton  r.  Dathwaod  (1883) 

of  condition  and  not  by  way  of  11  Q.  B.  D.  43,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

proviso.  426. 
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proof  of  malioe,  that  is,  dishonest  or  reckless  ill-will  (;'),  in  nnly 
order  to  succeed.  It  is  not  for  the  defendant  to  prove  belief, 
that  his  belief  was  founded  on  reasonable  grounds,  and 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  different 
Unds  of  privileged  communication  {k).  To  constitute 
malice  there  must  be  something  more  than  the  absence  of 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  in  the  matter  communicated. 
That  may  be  evidence  of  reckless  disregard  of  truth,  but  is 
not  always  even  such  evidence.  A  man  may  be  honest 
and  yet  unreasonably  credulous ;  or  it  may  be  proper  for 
bim  to  communicate  reports  or  suspicions  which  he  himself 
does  not  believe.  In  either  case  he  is  within  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rule  (/).  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  impress 
this  distinction  upon  juries,  and  the  involved  language  of 
the  authorities  about  "implied"  and  "express"  malice  has, 
no  doubt,  added  to  the  difficulty.  The  result  is  that  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  withhold  a  case  from  the  jury  on 
the  ground  of  a  total  want  of  evidence  has  on  this  {)oint 
been  carried  very  far  (m).  In  theory,  however,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Court  to  the  jury  is  the  same  as  in  other  ques- 
tions of  "  mixed  fact  and  law."  Similar  difficulties  have 
been  felt  in  the  law  of  Negligence,  as  we  shall  see  under 
that  head. 

In  assessing  damages  the  jury  "  are  entitled  to  look  at  Power  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  defendant  from  the  time  the  a^^^^g 
libel  was  published  down  to  the  time  they  gave  their  ver-  ^°**fi^- 


{J)  A  statement  made  reokleealj 
under  the  influence  of  e.g.  gxaaa 
prejudice  ag^ainst  the  plaintiff's 
occupation  in  general,  thoughwith- 
out  any  personal  hostility  towards 
him,  may  be  malicious :  Bayal 
Aquarium  Soeteiy  v.  ParkinwHy  '92, 
1  Q.  B.  431,  G.  A. 

(k)  Jenoure  y.  Delmege,  '91,  A. 
C.  73,  60  L.  J.  P.O.  11  (J.  C). 


(I)  Clark  Y.  Molyneux  (1877)  3 
Q.  B.  DiY.  237,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
230,  per  Bramwell  L.  J.  at  p.  244 ; 
per  Brett  L.  J.  at  pp.  247-8  ;  per 
Crotton  L.  J.  at  p.  249. 

(m)  Zaufhton  y,  BUhop  of  Sodar 
and  Man  (1872)  L.  B.  4  P.  0.  495, 
42  L.  J.  P.  0.  11,  and  authorities 
there  cited ;  Spill  r.  Maule  (1869) 
Ex.  Gh.  L.  B.  4  £x.  232,  38  L.  J. 
Ex.  138. 
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diet.  They  may  oonsider  what  his  oonduot  has  been  be- 
fore action,  after  action,  and  in  Court  during  the  trial." 
And  the  verdict  will  not  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  the 
damages  being  excessive,  unless  the  Court  thinks  the 
amount  such  as  no  twelve  men  could  reasonably  have 
given  («). 

Special  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (6  &  7  Vict.  o.  96,  ss.  1,2),  contains 

m  aoti^   special  provisions  as  to  proving  the  offer  of  an  apology  in 
for  news-    nutigation  of  damages  in  actions  for  defamation,  and  pay- 
Hbels.        ment  into  court  together  with  apology  in  actions  for  libel 
in  a  public  print  (o). 

Limits  of  Where  money  has  been  paid  into  court  in  an  action  for 
J^IJ^^'  libel,  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  interrogate  the  de- 
motion for   f endant  as  to  the  sources  of  his  information  or  the  means 

libel. 

used  to  verify  it  (p), 

Badiepa-  A  plaintiff's  general  bad  repute  cannot  be  pleaded  as 
pUuntifl.     P^  ^^  ^^^  defence  to  an  action  for  defamation,  for  it  is 

not  directly  material  to  the  issue,  but  can  be  proved  only 

in  mitigation  of  damages  (q), 

Injuno-  We  have  already  seen  (r)  that  an  injunction  may  be 

granted  to  restrain  the  publication  of  defamatoiy  matter, 
but,  on  an  interlocutory  application,  only  in  a  dear  case(r), 
and  not  where  the  libel  complained  of  is  on  the  face  of  it 
too  gross  and  absurd  to  do  the  plaintiff  any  material 
harm  («).  Cases  of  this  last  kind  may  be  more  fitiy  dealt 
with  by  criminal  proceedings. 

(m)  Fraed  T.   Graham  (1880)  24  Q.  B.  D.  441. 
Q.  B.  Diy.  63,  66.  (q)  Wood  y.  Durham  (1888)   21 

(o)  The  Bules  of  Conrt  of  1876  Q.  B.  D.  601,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  647. 
had  the  effect  of  enlarging  and  so  (r)  Bonnard    y.   Ferrpmmtf   '91, 

far  superseding  the  latter  proyi-  2  Gh.  269,  60  L.  J.  Gh.  617,  0.  A. 

slon ;   hnt  see  now  Order  XXII.  p.  178,  aboye ;  for  a  later  example 

r.  1,  and  ''The  Annual  fraotioe"  of  injunction  granted,  see  CoUard 

thereon.    See  also  61  &  62  Vict.  y.  MarthaU,  '92,  1  Gh.  671. 
c.  64,  s.  6.  («)  Salomont  y.  Knight^  '91,  2  Gh. 

{p)  FameU  y.   Wt^Ur  (1890)  24  294,  60  L.  J.  Gh.  743,  G.  A. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


WBONGS  OP  FRAUD  AND  MALICE. 


I. — Deceit. 
In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  dealt  with  wrongs  affecting  Natue 

of  the 
wrong. 


the  so-called  primary  rights  to  securitj  for  a  man's  person,  ^ 


to  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  and  obedience  of  his 
family,  and  to  his  reputation  and  good  name.  In  these 
cases,  exceptional  conditions  excepted,  the  knowledge  or 
state  of  mind  of  the  person  violating  the  right  is  not 
material  for  determining  his  legal  responsibility.  This  is 
so  even  in  the  law  of  defamation,  as  we  hare  just  seen, 
the  artificial  use  of  the  word  '^malice"  notwithstanding. 
We  now  come  to  a  kind  of  wrongs  in  which  either  a 
positive  wrongful  intention,  or  such  ignorance  or  indiffe- 
rence as  amounts  to  guilty  recklessness  (in  Boman  terms 
either  doltis  or  culpa  lata)  is  a  necessary  element ;  so  that 
liability  is  founded  not  in  an  absolute  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  in  the  unrighteousness  of  the  defendant. 

The  wrong  called  Deceit  consists  in  leading  a  man  into  Concnr- 
damage  by  wilfully  or  recklessly  causing  him  to  believe  diction^ 
and  act  on  a  falsehood.     It  is  a  cause  of  action  by  the  J^J^J 
common  law  (the  action  being  an  action  on  the  case  eqoiiy. 
founded  on  the  ancient  writ  of  deceit  (a),  which  had  a 
much  narrower  scope) :  and  it  has  likewise  been  dealt  with 
by  courts  of  equity  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of 

{a]  F.  N.  B.  95  E«  $qq. 
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the  Chanoery  in  matters  of  fraud.  The  principles  worked 
out  in  the  two  jurisdiotions  are  beliered  to  be  identical  (A), 
though  there  may  be  a  theoretical  difference  as  to  the 
character  of  the  remedy,  which  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
did  not  purport  to  be  damages  but  restitution  {c).  Since 
1875,  therefore,  we  baye  in  this  case  a  real  and  perfect 
fusion  of  rules  of  common  law  and  equity  which  formerly 
were  distinct,  though  parallel  and  similar. 

Diffioul-       .  The  subject  has  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty  for 

ties  of  the  . 

Bubjeot :     seyeral  reasons. 

S^^^dSi  First,  the  law  of  tort  is  here  much  complicated  with  the 
contract,  law  of  Contract.  A  false  statement  may  be  the  induce- 
ment to  a  contract,  or  may  be  part  of  a  contract,  and  in 
these  capacities  may  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  the  rescission 
of  the  contract  obtained  by  its  means,  or  for  compensation 
for  breach  of  the  contract  or  of  a  collateral  warranty.  A 
false  statement  unconnected  with  any  contract  may  like- 
wise create,  by  way  of  estoppel,  an  obligation  analogous  to 
Contract.  And  a  statement  capable  of  being  regarded  in 
one  or  more  of  these  ways  may  at  the  same  time  afford  a 
cause  of  action  in  tort  for  deceit.  ^'  If,  when  a  man  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  a  thing  exists,  he  chooses  to  say  he 
knows  the  thing  exists,  that  is  really  asserting  what  is 
false :  it  is  positive  fraud.  That  has  been  repeatedly  laid 
down.  ...  If  you  choose  to  say,  and  say  without  inquiry, 
*  I  warrant  that,'  that  is  a  contract.  If  you  say,  '  I  know 
it,'  and  if  you  say  that  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  that  is  a  false  representation — ^you  are  saying 
what  is  false  to  induce  them  to  act  upon  it "  (d). 

The  grounds  and  results  of  these  forms  of  liability  are 

{b)  See   per   Lord   Chelmsford,  (<Q  Lord  Blackbnm,  Broumlie  y. 

L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  390.  Campbell  (1880)  5  App.  Ca.  (Sc.)  at 

(e)  See  p.  179,  above.  p.  053. 
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largely  similar,  but  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  identical. 
The  authorities  establishing  what  is  a  cause  of  action  for 
deceit  are  to  a  large  extent  convertible  with  those  which 
define  the  right  to  rescind  a  contract  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation, and  the  two  classes  of  cases  used  to  be 
cited  without  any  express  discrimination.  We  shall  see 
however  that  discrimination  is  needful. 

.  Secondly,  there  are  difficulties  as  to  the  amount  of  actual  Qneetions 
fraudulent  intention  that  must  be  proved  against  a  defei^-  dulent 
dant.  A  man  may  be,  to  all  practical  intents,  deceived  "^*®'**' 
and  led  into  loss  by  relying  on  words  or  conduct  of 
another  which  did  not  proceed  from  any  set  purpose  to 
deceive,  but  perhaps  from  an  unfounded  expectation  that 
what  he  stated  or  suggested  would  be  justified  by  the 
event.  In  such  a  case  it  seems  hard  that  the  party  misled 
should  not  have  a  remedy,  and  yet  there  is  something 
harsh  in  saying  that  the  other  is  guilty  of  fraud  or  deceit. 
An  over-sanguine  and  careless  man  may  do  as  much  harm 
as  a  deliberately  fraudulent  one,  but  the  moral  blame  is 
not  equal.  Again,  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in 
these  matters  has  always  been  said  to  be  founded  on 
fraud.  Equity  judges,  therefore,  were  unable  to  frame  a 
terminology  which  should  clearly  distinguish  fraud  from 
culpable  misrepresentation  not  amounting  to  fraud,  but 
having  similar  consequences  in  law  :  and  on  the  contrary 
they  were  driven,  in  order  to  maintain  and  extend  a 
righteous  and  beneficial  jurisdiction,  to  such  vague  and 
confusing  phrases  as  "  constructive  fraud,"  or  "  conduct 
fraudulent  in  the  eyes  of  this  Court."  Thus  they  obtained 
in  a  cumbrous  fashion  the  results  of  the  bolder  Eoman  '- 
maxim  culpa  lata  dolo  aequiparatur.  The  results  were 
good,  but,  being  so  obtained,  entailed  the  cost  of  much 
laxity  in  terms  and  some  laxity  of  thought.    Of  late  years 
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there  has  been  a  reaction  against  this  habit,  wholesome 
in  the  main,  bnt  not  free  from  some  danger  of  excess. 
^^  Legal  fraud  "  is  an  objectionable  term,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  has  no  real  meaning  (^).  One  might  as 
well  saj  that  the  "  common  counts  "  for  money  had  and 
receiyed,  and  the  like,  which  before  the  Judicature  Acts 
were  annexed  to  most  declarations  in  contract,  disclosed  no 
real  cause  of  action,  because  the  ^'contract  implied  in  law  " 
which  they  supposed  was  not  founded  on  any  actual  re- 
quest or  promise. 


Fraud  of 
agents. 


Thirdly,  special  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  false  statements  made  by  an  agent  in  the 
course  of  his  business  and  for  his  principal's  purposes,  but 
without  express  authority  to  make  such  statements.  Under 
these  conditions  it  has  been  thought  harsh  to  hold  the 
principal  answerable ;  and  there  is  a  further  aggravation 
of  difficulty  in  that  class  of  cases  (perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant) where  the  principal  is  a  corporation,,  for  a  corpo- 
ration has  been  supposed  not  to  be  capable  of  a  fraudulent 
intention.  We  have  abready  touched  on  this  point  (/) ; 
and  the  other  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  surmounted, 
or  to  be  in  the  way  of  being  surmounted,  by  our  modem 
authorities. 


General         Having  indicated  the  kind  of  problems  to  be  met  with, 
of  ^e  ^      we  proceed  to  the  substance  of  the  law. 
^it  of         rp^  create  a  right  of  action  for  deceit  there  must  be  a 
statement  made  by  the  defendant,  or  for  which  he  is 


(«]  See  per  Lord  BramweU,  fTtir 
V.  Bell,  3  Ex.  D.  at  p.  243  ;  Derrff 
V.  Feek,  14  App.  Ca.  at  p.  346. 

(/)  P.  63,  above.  The  difficnl- 
tiee  may  be  said  to  have  culmi- 


nated in  Udell  y.  Athertm  (1861)  7 
H.  &  N.  172,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  337, 
where  the  Court  waa  equally 
divided. 
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answerable  as  principal,  and  with  regard  to  that  statement 
all  the  following  conditions  must  concur : 

(a)  It  is  untrue  in  fact. 

(b)  The  person  making  the  statement,  or  the  person 

responsible  for  it,  either  knows  it  to  be  untrue, 
or  is  culpably  ignorant  (that  is,  recklessly  and 
consciously  ignorant)  (g)  whether  it  be  true 
or  not. 

(c)  It  is  made  to  the  intent  that  the  plaintiff  shall  act 

upon  it,  or  in  a  manner  apparently  fitted  to 
induce  him  to  act  upon  it  (A). 

(d)  The  plaintiff  does  act  in  reliance  on  the  statement 

in  the  manner  contemplated  or  manifestly  prob- 
able, and  thereby  suffers  damage  {%). 
There  is  no  cause  of  action  without  both  fraud  (/)  and 
actual  damage,  or  the  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action  (A;). 
And  according  to  the  general  principles  of  civil  liability, 
the  damage  must  be  the  natural  and  probable  consequence 
of  the  plaintiff's  action  on  the  faith  of  the  defendant's 
statement. 

(e)  The  statement  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  in 

one  class  of  cases,  namely  where  it  amounts  to  a 
guaranty :  but  this  requirement  is  statutory,  and 
as  it  did  not  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  its  equitable  jurisdiction. 


iff)  Lord  HeiBcheU,  Derry  v.  JPeek 
(1889)  14  App.  Ga.  at  p.  371. 

(A)  See  Folhill  t.  Walter,  3  B.  & 
Ad.  lU,  123. 

(»)  Gp.  for  the  general  rules 
Lord  Hatherley  (Pag^e  Wood 
V.-C),  Barry  v.  Croskey  (1861)  2 
J.  &  H.  at  pp.  22-3,  approTed  bj 
Lord  Gaims  in  Peek  v.  Gumey, 
L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  413  ;   Bowen 

P. 


L.  J.,  EdgingUm  y.  Fitzmaurie$ 
(1886)  29  Ch.  Dir.  at  pp.  481-2 ; 
and  Lindley  L.  J.,  Smith  t.  Chad' 
wick  (1882)  20  Ch.  Div.  at  p.  75. 

(»  Derry  v.  PmA(1889)  14  App. 
Ga.  337,  374,  68  L.  J.  Gh.  864. 

{k)  Lord  Blaokbnm,  Smith  y. 
Chadmck  (1884)  9  App.  Ga.  at  p. 
196. 
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Falsehood 
in  fact. 


Of  these  heads  in  order. 

(a)  A  statement  can  be  untrue  in  fact  only  if  it  purports 
to  state  matter  of  fact.  A  promise  is  distinct  from  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  breach  of  contract,  "whether  from  "want  of 
power  or  of  will  to  perform  one's  promise,  is  a  different 
thing  from  deceit.  Again  a  mere  statement  of  opinion  or 
inference,  the  facts  on  which  it  purports  to  be  founded 
being  notorious  or  equally  known  to  both  parties,  is 
different  from  a  statement  importing  that  certain  matters 
of  fact  are  within  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  speaker. 
A  man  cannot  hold  me  to  account  because  he  has  lost 
money  by  following  me  in  an  opinion  which  turned  out  to 
be  erroneous.  In  particular  cases,  howeyer,  it  may  be  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  and 
an  assertion  of  specific  fact  {k).  And  a  man's  intention  or 
purpose  at  a  given  time  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
capable  (though  the  proof  be  seldom  easy)  of  being  found 
as  a  fact.  ''  The  state  of  a  man's  mind  is  as  much  a  fact 
as  the  state  of  his  digestion"  (/).  It  is  settled  that  the 
vendor  of  goods  can  rescind  the  contract  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  if  he  discovers  within  due  time  that  the  buyer 
intended  not  to  pay  the  price  (»i). 

When  a  prospectus  is  issued  to  shareholders  in  a  com- 
pany or  the  like  to  invite  subscriptions  to  a  loan,  a  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  wanted — in 


{k)  Compare  Fasley  v.  Freeman 
(1789)  3  T.  B.  51,  1  B.  B.  634, 
•mth  Rayeraft  v.  Creaty  (1801)  2 
East  92,  6  B.  B.  380,  where  Lord 
Kenyon^B  diasentmg  judgment  may 
be  more  aooeptable  to  the  latter-day 
reader  than  those  of  the  majority. 

(/)  Bowen  L.  J.,  29  Ch.  DIt.  483. 

(m)  CUmgh  v.  L.  and  N,  W,  S, 
Co.  (1871)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  7  Ex.  26, 
41  L.  J.  Ex.  17  ;   cp.  per  MeUish 


L.  J.,  Ex  parte  Whittaker  (1875) 
10  Ch.  at  p.  449.  Whether  in  such 
case  an  action  of  deceit  would  lie  is 
a  merely  speculative  question,  as  if 
rcBcission  is  impracticable,  and  if 
the  fraudulent  buyer  is  worth 
suing,  the  obviously  better  course 
is  to  sue  on  the  contract  for  the 
price.  See  however  Willianuon  v. 
AUiton  (1802)  2  East  446. 
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other  woidsy  of  the  borrower's  intention  as  to  its  applica- 
tion— ^is  a  material  statement  of  fact,  and  if  nntrue  maybe 
ground  for  an  action  of  deceit  (n).  The  same  principle 
would  seem  to  apply  to  a  man's  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  his  conduct,  if  intended  or  calculated  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  is  dealing  (o) ;  as  if  an 
agent  employed  to  buy  falsely  names,  not  merely  as  the 
highest  price  he  is  willing  to  giye,  but  as  the  actual  limit 
of  his  authority,  a  sum  lower  than  that  which  he  is  really 
empowered  to  deal  for. 

A  representation  concerning  a  man's  private  rights,  ICiorepe- 
though  it  may  inyolye  matters  of  law,  is  as  a  whole  of  law. 
deemed  to  be  a  statement  of  fact.  Where  ofBcers  of  a 
company  iacorporated  by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament 
accept  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  company,  this  is  a  repre- 
sentation that  they  have  power  so  to  do  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such 
power  is  a  matter  of  fact.  "Suppose  I  were  to  say  I  have 
a  private  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives  me  power  to  do 
so  and  so.  Is  not  that  an  assertion  that  I  have  such  an 
Act  of  Parliament  P  It  appears  to  me  to  be  as  much  a 
representation  of  a  matter  of  fact  as  if  I  had  said  I  have  a 
particular  bound  copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary"  (p).  A 
statement  about  the  existence  or  actual  text  of  a  public  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  a  reported  decision,  would  seem  to  be  no 
less  a  statement  of  fact.    With  regard  to  statements  of 

{n)  EdffinffionT,rttemaurice{lSSi)  y.  Kitaon  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Diy.  360, 

29  Gh.  Div.  459,  66  L.  J.  Gh.  660.  per  Boven  L.J.  at  p.  363,  63  L.  J. 

(o)  It  is  submitted  that  the  oon-  Q.  B.  346.    Gp.  Firbank^ »  ExeetUort 

trary  opinion  given  in  Vernon  v.  t.  Humphreyt  (1886)  18  Q.  B.  Dir. 

Keyi  (1810)  Ex.  Gh.  4  Taunt.  488,  64,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  67  (dizeoton' 

can  no  longer  be  considered  law.  assertion  of  subsisting  authority  to 

(p)  W'eat  London  Commercial  Bank  issue  debentures) . 

s2 
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matters  of  general  law  made  only  bj  implioation,  or  state- 
ments of  pure  propositions  of  the  law,  the  rule  may  perhaps 
be  this,  that  in  dealings  between  parties  who  have  equal, 
means  of  ascertaining  the  law,  the  one  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  relj  upon  a  statement  of  matter  of  law  made  by 
the  other  (q).  It  has  never  been  decided  whether  proof  of 
suoh  reliance  is  admissible ;  it  is  submitted  that  if  the  case 
arose  it  could  be  received,  though  with  caution.  Of  course 
a  man  will  not  in  any  event  be  liable  to  an  action  of  deceit 
for  misleading  another  by  a  statement  of  law,  however 
erroneous,  which  at  the  time  he  really  believed  to  be  correct. 
That  case  would  fall  into  the  general  category  of  honest 
though  mistaken  expressions  of  opinion.  If  there  be  any 
ground  of  liability,  it  is  not  fraud  but  negligence,  and  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  duty  of  giving  competent  advice 
had  been  assumed  or  accepted. 


Falsehood       It  remains  to  be  noted  that  a  statement  of  which  every 
BuJ^       P<^  ^  literally  true  may  be  false  as  a  whole,  if  by  reason 
ments.        ^ j  ^^iq  emission  of  material  facts  it  is  as  a  whole  caloidated 
to  mislead  a  person  ignorant  of  those  f cu^s  into  an  infer- 
ence contrary  to  the  truth  (r).    **  A  suppression  of  the  truth 
may  amount  to  a  suggestion  of  falsehood"  (s). 

Know-  (b)  As  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  person  making 

^f^'f     the  statement. 

defendant.      He  maybcKcve  it  to  be  true  (0-    In  that  case  he  incurs 


(q)  This  appears  to  be  the  real 
ground  of  Eathdail  y.  Ford  (1866) 
2  Eq.  760,  36  L.  J.  Oh.  769. 

(r)  ''There  most,  in  my  opinion, 
be  some  active  miMtatement  of 
fact,  or  at  all  events  such  a  partial 
and  fragmentaiy  statement  of  fact 
as  that  the  withholding  of  that 
which  is  not  stated    makes  that 


which  is  stated  absolutely  false : " 
Lord  Cairns,  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  403. 

($)  Stewart  v.  Wyoming  Sanehe 
Co.  (1888)  128  U.  S.  383,  388. 

(0  Colling  V.  Evan*  (1844)  Ex. 
Gh.  6  Q.  B.  820,  13  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
180.  Good  and  probable  reason 
as  well  as  good  faith  was  pleaded 
and  proved. 
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no  liability,  nor  is  he  bound  to  show  that  his  belief  was 
founded  on  such  grounds  as  would  produce  the  same  belief 
in  a  prudent  and  competent  man  (ti),  except  so  far  as  the 
absence  of  reasonable  cause  may  tend  to  the  inference  that 
there  was  not  any  real  belief.  An  honest  though  dull 
man  cannot  be  held  guilty  of  fraud  any  more  than  of 
^^  express  malice,"  although  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
courts  will  not  believe  in  honest  stupidity.  "  If  an  untrue 
statement  is  made,"  said  Lord  Chelmsford,  ''  founded 
upon  a  belief  which  is  destitute  of  all  reasonable  grounds, 
or  which  the  least  inquiry  would  immediately  correct,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  not  fairly  and  correctly  characterized  as 
misrepresentation  and  deceit "  (x) ;  Lord  Cranworth  pre- 
ferred to  say  that  such  circumstances  might  be  strong 
eyidence,  but  only  eyidence,  that  the  statement  was  not 
really  belieyed  to  be  true,  and  any  liability  of  the  parties 
^'  would  be  the  consequence  not  of  their  haying  stated  as 
true  what  they  had  not  reasonable  ground  to  believe  to  be 
true,  but  of  their  having  stated  as  true  what  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true  "  (y).  Lord  Cranworth's  opinion  has 
been  declared  by  the  House  of  Lords  (s),  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  (a),  to  be  the  correct  one. 
"  The  ground  upon  which  an  alleged  belief  was  founded  " 
is  allowed  to  be  **  a  most  important  test  of  its  reality  "  (J) ; 
but  if  it  can  be  found  as  a  fact  that  a  belief  was  really  and 
honestly  held,  whether  on  reasonable  grounds  or  not,  a 


(m)  Taylor  r.  Athton  (1843)   11  {x)  WetUm  Bank  of  Scotland  y. 

M.  &  W.  401,  12  L.  J.  Ex.  363,  Addie  (1867)  L.  B.  1  So.  at  p.  162. 

bat  the  actoal  deoislon  is  not  oon-  (y)  lb.  at  p.  168. 

sistent  with  the  dootrine  of  the  {z)  Lerry  y.  Peek  (1889)  14  App. 

modem    oases    on    the    duty    of  Ca.  837»  58  L.  J.  Gh.  864. 

direotors  of  oompanies.     See  per  («)  JPwk  y.  Derry  (1887)  37  Gh. 

Lord  Henohell,  14  App.  Ca.  at  Diy.  641,  67  L.  J.  Oh.  347. 

p.  376.  (6)  Lord  HenoheU,  14  App.  Oa. 

at  p.  876. 
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statement  embodying  that  belief  cannot  render  its  maker 
liable  in  an  action  for  deceit  (c). 

I  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  {d)  for  thinking  this 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  an  unfortunate  one.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  those  reasons  here.  But  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  reversed  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  coincides  with  that  which  has  for  many  years 
prevailed  in  the  leading  American  Courts  («),  and  has 
lately  been  thus  expressed  in  Massachusetts : — 

*^  It  is  well  settled  in  this  Commonwealth  that  the  charge 
of  fraudulent  intent,  in  an  action  for  deceit,  may  be  main- 
tained by  proof  of  a  statement  made,  as  of  the  party's  own 
knowledge,  which  is  false,  provided  the  thing  stated  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  estimate,  or  judgment,  but  is 
susceptible  of  actual  knowledge;  and  in  such  case  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  further  proof  of  an  eustual  intent 
to  deceive.  The  fraud  consists  in  stating  that  the  party 
knows  the  thing  to  exist,  when  he  does  not  know  it  to 
exist ;  and  if  he  does  not  know  it  to  exist,  he  must  ordi- 
narily be  deemed  to  know  that  he  does  not "  (/). 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  on  principle  to  hold 
the  duty  in  these  oases  to  be  quasi  ex  contractu,  and  evade 
the  barren  controversy  about  "legal  fraud."  One  who 
makes  a  statement  as  of  fact  to  another,  intending  him  to 
act  thereon,  might  weU  be  held  to  request  him  to  act  upon 
it;  and  it  might  also  have  been  held  to  be  an  implied 
term  or  warranty  in  every  such  request  that  the  party 
making  it  has  some  reasonable  ground  for  believing  what 

{e)  Ace,  GlanerY.SolU  (1889)42  {e)  Ooolej  on  Torts  601.     The 

Oh.  Diy.  436,  58  L.  J.  Oh.  820 ;  tendency  appears  as  earlj  as  1842, 

LoiP  y.  Bouverie,  '91,  8  Oh.  82,  60  Stone  y.  Dennf,  4  Met.  (Mass.)  161, 

L.  J.  Oh.  694,  0.  A.  158. 

(<Q  L.  Q.  B.  y.  410  ;  for  a  dif-  (/)  Chatham     Fumaee    Co,    y. 

ferent  yiew,  see  Sir  William  Anson,  Moffatt  (1888)  147  Mass.  403. 
t*.  yi.  72. 
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he  affirms ;  not  neoeesarily  Buffioient  ground,  but  suoh  as 
might  then  and  there  have  seemed  suffident  to  a  man  of 
ordinary  understanding.  This  would  not  have  been  more 
artificial  than  holding,  as  the  Ikohequer  Chamber  was 
onoe  prepared  to  hold,  that  the  highest  bona  fide  bidder  at 
an  auction,  advertised  to  be  without  reserve,  can  sue  the 
auctioneer  as  on  a  contract  that  the  sale  is  really  without 
reserve,  or  that  he  has  authority  to  sell  without  reserve  {g). 

And  such  a  development  would  have  been  quite  parallel 
to  others  which  have  taken  place  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  law.  No  one  now  regards  an  express  warranty  on  a 
sale  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  contract ;  yet  xmtil  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  common  practice 
was  to  declare  on  such  warranties  in  tort  (A).  But  it  seems 
now  too  late,  at  all  events  in  this  country,  to  follow  such 
a  line  of  speculation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  highly  incon- 
venient to  admit  ^'inquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  a 
belief  admitted  to  be  honestly  entertained  "  (t).  I  cannot 
see  that  the  inquiry  is  more  difficult  or  inconvenient  than 
that  which  constantly  takes  place  in  questions  of  negli- 
gence, or  that  it  is  so  difficult  as  those  which  are  necessary 
in  cases  of  malicious  prosecution  and  abuse  of  privileged 
communications. 


If,  having  honestly  made  a  representation,  a  man  dis-  Bepresen- 
covers  that  it  is  not  true  before  the  other  party  has  acted  subse- 
upon  it,  what  is  his  position  P    It  seems  on  principle  that,  ^^vered 
as  the  offer  of  a  contract  is  deemed  to  continue  tiU  revoca-  *®  5? 

untame. 

tion  or  acceptance,  here  the  representation  must  be  taken  to 

{g)  Warlow  r,  Harriicn  (1859)  1  ginallj  an  action  on  the  oaae  for 

E.  &  E.  309,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  14.  deceit  in  breaking  a  pionuBe  to  the 

{h)  Williamson  y.  Allison  (1802)  promisee* b  damage :  J.  B.  Ames  in 

2  Eaat  446,  451.     We  need  not  Harvard  Law  Bev.  ii.  1,  53. 
remind  the  learned  reader  that  the  (t)  Sir  W.  Anson,  L.  Q.  B.  yi. 

action  of  aasmnpsit  itaelf  was  oil-  74. 
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be  oontinuously  made  until  it  is  acted  upon,  so  that  from 
the  moment  the  party  making  it  discoTerg  that  it  is  false 
and,  having  the  means  of  communicating  the  truth  to  the 
other  party,  omits  to  do  so,  he  is  in  point  of  law  making  a 
false  representation  with  knowledge  of  its  untruth.  And 
such  has  been  declared  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  a  deed.  ^^  The 
case  is  not  at  all  varied  by  the  circumstance  that  the  untrue 
representation,  or  any  of  the  untrue  representations,  may 
in  the  first  instance  have  been  the  result  of  innocent  error. 
If,  after  the  error  has  been  discovered,  the  party  who  has 
innocently  made  the  incorrect  representation  suffers  the 
other  party  to  continue  in  error  and  act  on  the  belief  that 
no  mistake  has  been  made;  this  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  becomes,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  Court,  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation,  even  though  it  was  not  so 
originally"  (/).  We  do  not  know  of  any  authority  against 
this  being  the  true  doctrine  of  common  law  as  weU  as  of 
equity,  or  as  applicable  to  an  action  for  deceit  as  to  the 
setting  aside  of  a  contract  or  conveyance.  Analogy  seems 
in  its  favour  (k).  Since  the  Judicature  Acts,  however,  it 
is  sufficient  for  English  purposes  to  accept  the  doctrine 
from  equity.  The  same  rule  holds  if  the  representation 
was  true  when  first  made,  but  ceases  to  be  true  by  reason 
of  some  event  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  making 
it  and  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  made  (/). 


U)  BeyneU  v.  Spry$  (1862)  1  D. 
M.  G.  660,  709,  Lord  Granworth : 
op.  Jeflsel  M.B.,  Redgrave  y.  Httrd 
(1881)  20  Gh.  DiT.  12,  13,  61  L.  J. 
Ch.  113. 

(k)  Compare  the  doctrine  of  oon- 
tinuons  taking  in  trespass  de  bonis 
<uportiUi9f  which  is  carried  out  to 
grayer  oonseqaences  in  the  crimi- 
nal law.     Jessel  M.  B.  assumed 


the  common  law  rule  to  he  in 
some  waj  narrower  than  that  of 
equitj  (20  Gh.  IHy.  13),  but  this 
was  an  extra-judicial  dictum ;  and 
see  per  Bo  wen  L.  J.,  34  Gh.  Div.  at 
p.  694,  declining  to  accept  it. 

(0  TraiU  v.  Baring  (1864)  4  D. 
J.  S.  318  ;  the  difficultj  of  making 
out  how  there  was  any  represen- 
tation of  fact  in  that  case  as  dis- 
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On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  states  as  fact  what  he  does  Afjsertions 
not  believe  to  be  fact,  he  speaks  at  his  peril;  and  this  reokleas 
whether  he  knows  the  contrary  to  be  true  or  has  no  know-  *^°'^^°®' 
ledge  of  the  matter  at  all,  for  the  pretence  of  haying 
certain  information  which  he  has  not  is  itself  a  deceit. 
'^  He  takes  upon  himself  to  warrant  his  own  belief  of  the 
truth  of  that 'which  he  so  asserts"  (m).  ^^If  persons  take 
upon  themselves  to  make  assertions  as  to  which  thej  are 
ignorant  whether  they  are  true  or  imtrue,  they  must,  in  a 
civil  point  of  view,  be  held  as  responsible  as  if  they  had 
asserted  that  which  they  knew  to  be  untrue  "  («).  These 
dicta,  one  of  an  eminent  common  law  judge,  the  other  of 
an  eminent  chancellor,  are  now  both  classical ;  their  direct 
application  was  to  the  repudiation  of  contracts  obtained  by 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  but  they  state  a  principle  which 
is  weU  understood  to  include  liability  in  an  action  for  de- 
ceit (o).  The  ignorance  referred  to  is  conscious  ignorance, 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  asserts  his  belief  in  a  fact 
'^when  he  is  conscious  that  he  knows  not  whether  it 
be  true  or  false,  and  when  he  has  therefore  no  such 
beUef"(i?). 

With  regard  to  transactions  in  which  a  more  or  less  Breaoh  of 

ft  BTWwiA.1 

stringent  duty  of  giving  fuU  and  correct  information  (not  duty  to 


tmguished  from  a  promise  or  oon- 
dition  of  a  oontraot  is  not  mate- 
rial to  the  present  purpose. 

(m]  Manle  J.,  Evans  y.  Edmondt 
(1853)  18  0.  B.  777,  786,  22  L.  J. 
0.  P.  211. 

(n)  Lord  Cairns,  JReese  Miver 
Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  Smith  (1869) 
L.  B.  4  H.  L.  64,  79,  39  L.  J.  Gh. 
849.  See  per  Sir  J.  Hannen  in 
Peek  V.  Derry,  37  Ch.  Div.  at  p. 
681.    Even  Lord  Bramwell  allows 


Lord  Caims*s  dictum  (14  App.  Ga. 
at  p.  361). 

(o)  Taylor  t.  AshUm  (1843)  11 
M.  &  W.  401,  12  L.  J.  Ex,  363; 
Edgingtm  t.  FiUmauriee  (1886)  29 
Ch.  Div.  469,  479,  481,  66  L.  J. 
Ch.  660;  op.  Smith  v.  Chadwiek 
(1884)  9  App.  Ca.  at  p.  190,  per 
Lord  Selbome. 

(p)  Lord  Herschell,  Derry  y. 
Peek,  14  App.  Ca.  at  p.  371. 
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giTe  oor- 
reot  infor- 
mation. 


merely  of  abstaining  from  falsehood  or  oonoealment  equi- 
yalent  to  falsehood)  is  imposed  on  one  of  the  parties,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  an  obligation  of  this  kind  annexed 
by  law  to  partioolar  classes  of  oontraots  can  ever  be  treated 
as  independent  of  contract.  If  a  misrepresentation  by  a 
vendor  of  real  property,  for  example,  is  wilfully  or  reck- 
lessly false,  it  comes  within  the  general  description  of  de- 
ceit. But  there  are  errors  of  mere  inadvertence  which 
constantly  suffice  to  avoid  contracts  of  these  kinds,  and  in 
such  cases  I  do  not  think  an  action  for  deceit  (or  the 
analogous  suit  in  equity)  is  known  to  have  been  main- 
tained. Since  Derry  v.  Peek  it  seems  clear  that  it  could 
not  be.  As  regards  these  kinds  of  contracts,  therefore — 
but,  it  is  submitted,  these  only — the  right  of  action  for 
misrepresentation  as  a  wrong  is  not  co-extensive  with  the 
right  of  rescission.  In  some  cases  compensation  may  be 
recovered  as  an  exclusive  or  alternative  remedy,  but  on 
different  grounds,  and  subject  to  the  special  character  and 
terms  of  the  contract. 


Estoppel. 

Burrowea 

V.  Lock  : 

former 

supposed 

rule  of 

equity. 


In  the  absence  of  a  positive  duty  to  give  correct  in- 
formation or  full  and  correct  answers  to  inquiry,  and  in 
the  absence  of  fraud,  there  is  still  a  limited  class  of  cases 
in  which  a  man  may  be  held  to  make  good  his  statement 
on  the  ground  of  estoppel.  Until  quite  lately  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  rule  of  equity  that  a  man  who 
has  misrepresented,  in  a  matter  of  business,  facts  which 
were  specially  within  his  knowledge,  cannot  be  heard  to 
say  that  at  the  time  of  making  his  statement  he  forgot 
those  facts.  But  since  Derry  v.  Peek  (q)  this  is  not  the 
rule  of  English  courts.  If  there  is  no  contract  and  no 
breach  of  specific  duty,  nothing  short  of  fraud  or  estoppel 


{q)  14  App.  Ga.  337,  68  L.  J.  Gh.  864. 
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will  Buffioe.  And  we  have  to  remember  that  estoppel  does 
not  give  a  cause  of  action  but  only  supplies  a  kind  of 
artificial  evidence  (r).  One  of  the  cases  hitherto  relied  on 
for  the  supposed  rule  (s)  can  be  supported  on  the  ground 
of  estoppel,  but  on  that  ground  only ;  a  later  and  appa- 
rently not  less  considered  and  authoritative  one  (t)  cannot 
be  supported  at  all. 

In  short  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Deny  v. 
Peek  is  that  even  the  grossest  carelessness  in  stating 
material  facts  is  not  equivalent  to  fraud;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  decision  is  not  altered  by  the  results  turning 
out  to  be  of  wider  scope,  and  to  have  more  effect  on  other 
doctrines  supposed  to  be  settled,  than  at  the  time  was 
apprehended  by  a  tribunal  of  whose  acting  members  not 
one  had  any  working  acquaintance  with  courts  of  equity. 

(c)  It  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  liability  that  the  Intention 
misrepresentation  complained  of  should  have  been  made  statement, 
directly  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  should  have 
intended  or  desired  any  harm  to  come  to  him.  It  is 
enough  that  the  representation  was  intended  for  him  to 
act  upon,  and  that  he  hcus  acted  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated, and  suffered  damage  which  was  a  natural  and 
probable  consequence.  If  the  seller  of  a  gun  asserts  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  maker  and  safe  to  use,  that, 
as  between  him  and  the  buyer,  is  a  warranty,  and  the 
buyer  has  a  complete  remedy  in  contract  if  the  assertion 
is  found  untrue;  and  this  will  generally  be  his  better 
remedy,  as  he  need  not  then  allege  or  prove  anything 


(r)  Zoic  T.  Bouverie,  *91,  3  Ch.  '91,  3  Ch.  at  p.  101. 
82,  C.  A.,  see  per  Bowen  L.  J.  (0  Slim  r.  Oroucher  (1860)  1  D. 

at  p.  106.  F.  J.  618  ;  Low  v.  Botwerief  above, 

(s)  Burrowes  v.   Lock  (1805)  10  per  Lindley,  L.  J.,  '91,  3  Oh.   at 

Yes.  470,  see  per  Lindley  L.  J.,  p.  102. 
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about  the  defendant's  knowledge ;  but  he  may  none  the 
less  treat  the  warranty,  if  it  be  fraudulent,  as  a  substan- 
tive ground  of  action  in  tort.  If  the  buyer  wants  the  gun 
not  for  his  own  use,  but  for  the  use  of  a  son  to  whom  he 
means  to  give  it,  and  the  seller  knows  this,  the  seller's 
assertion  is  a  representation  on  which  he  intends  or  expects 
the  buyer's  son  to  act.  And  if  the  seller  has  wilfully  or 
recklessly  asserted  that  which  is  false,  and  the  gun,  being 
in  fact  of  inferior  and  unsafe  manufacture,  bursts  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser's  son  and  wounds  him,  the  seller  is 
liable  to  that  son,  not  on  his  warranty  (for  there  is  no 
contract  between  them,  and  no  consideration  for  any),  but 
for  a  deceit  (ti).  He  meant  no  other  wrong  than  obtaining 
a  better  price  than  the  gun  was  worth ;  probably  he  hoped 
it  would  be  good  enough  not  to  burst,  though  not  so  good 
as  he  said  it  was ;  but  he  has  put  another  in  danger  of  life 
and  limb  by  his  falsehood,  and  he  miist  abide  the  risk. 
We  have  to  follow  the  authorities  yet  farther. 

Bepzeeen-       A  statement  circulated  or  published  in  order  to  be  acted 
iTSaaB  of    ^^  ^7  *  certain  class  of  persons,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
penons :     qj^q  ^  whose  hands  it  may  come,  is  deemed  to  be  made  to 
Walter,      that  person  who  acts  upon  it,  though  he  may  be  wholly 
unknown  to  the  issuer  of  the  statement.    A  bill  is  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  at  a  merchant's  office.    He  is  not 
there,  but  a  friend,  not  his  partner  or  agent,  who  does  his 
own  business  at  the  same  place,  is  on  the  spot,  and, 
assuming  without  inquiry  that  the  bill  is  drawn  and  pre- 
sented in  the  regular  course  of  business,  takes  upon  him- 
self to  accept  the  bill  as  agent  for  the  drawee.     Thereby 
he  represents  to  every  one  who  may  become  a  holder  of 
the  bill  in  due  course  that  he  has  authority  to  accept ;  and 

(w)  Langridge  t.  Ltvy  (1837)  2  M.  &  W.  519 :  affirmed  (very  briefly)  in 
Ex.  Ch.  4  M.  &  W.  338. 
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if  he  hsLS  in  fact  no  authority,  and  his  acoeptanoe  is  not 
ratified  by  the  nominal  principal,  he  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  deceit,  though  he  may  have  thought  his  conduct  was 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  expected  that  the  accept- 
ance would  be  ratified  (x). 

Again  the  current  time-table  of  a  railway  company  is  a  Denton  r, 
representation  to  persons  meaning  to  travel  by  the  com-  co, 
pany's  trains  that  the  company  will  use  reasonable  dili- 
gence to  despatch  trains  at  or  about  the  stated  times  for 
the  stated  places.  If  a  train  which  has  been  taken  off  is 
announced  as  stiU  running,  this  is  a  false  representation, 
and  (belief  in  its  truth  on  the  part  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants being  out  of  the  question)  a  person  who  by  relying 
on  it  has  missed  an  appointment  and  incurred  loss  may 
have  an  action  for  deceit  against  the  company  (y).  Here 
there  is  no  fraudulent  intention.  The  default  is  really  a 
negligent  omission ;  a  page  of  the  tables  should  have  been 
cancelled,  or  an  erratum-slip  added.  And  the  negligence 
could  hardly  be  called  gross,  but  for  the  manifest  import- 
ance to  the  public  of  accuracy  in  these  announcements. 

Again  the  prospectus  of  a  new  company,  so  far  forth  as  Feel-  y. 
it  alleges  matters  of  fact  concerning  the  position  and  pro-  ^^'^' 
spects  of  the  undertaking,  is  a  representation  addressed  to 


(x)  PolhiU  T.  WdUer  (1832)  3 
B.  &  Ad.  114.  The  more  recent 
doctrine  of  implied  wairantj  was 
then  unknown. 

(y)  So  held  nnanimonaly  in  JDen' 
ton  V.  G.  N.  R,  Co.  (1856)  6  E.  & 
B.  860,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129.  Lord 
Campbell  G.  J.,  and  Wightman 
J.,  held  {dubit.  Grompton  J.)  that 
there  was  also  a  oauae  of  action  in 
contract.    The  difficulty  often  felt 


about  maintaining  an  action  for 
deceit  against  a  corporation  does 
not  seem  to  haye  occurred  to  any 
member  of  the  Gourt.  It  is  of 
course  open  to  argument  that  this 
case  is  OTcrruled  by  Derry  y.  Feekf 
14  App.  Ga.  337,  58  L.  J.  Gh.  864 ; 
and  now  Low  t.  Bouverie,  '91,  3 
Gh.  82,  60  L.  J.  Gh.  694,  seems  to 
point  in  the  same  direction. 
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all  persons  who  may  apply  for  shares  in  the  company ;  but 
it  is  not  deemed  to  be  addressed  to  persons  who  after  the 
establishment  of  the  company  become  purchasers  of  shares 
at  one  or  more  removes  from  the  original  holders  (s),  for 
the  office  of  the  prospectus  is  exhausted  when  once  the 
shares  are  allotted.  Ab  regards  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed,  it  matters  not  whether  the  promoters  wilfully  use 
misleading  language  or  not,  or  do  or  do  not  expect  that 
the  undertaking  will  ultimately  be  successful.  The  ma- 
terial question  is, ''  Was  there  or  was  there  not  misrepre- 
sentation in  point  of  fact  P" (a).  Innocent  or  beneyolent 
motives  do  not  justify  an  unlawful  intention  in  law, 
though  they  are  too  often  allowed  to  do  so  in  popular 
morality. 


Relianoe 
on  the 
represen- 
tatioD. 


(d)  Ab  to  the  plaintiff's  action  on  the  faith  of  the 
defendant's  representation. 

A.  by  words  or  acts  represents  to  B.  that  a  certain  state 
of  things  exists,  in  order  to  induce  B.  to  act  in  a  certain 
way.  The  simplest  case  is  where  B.,  relying  wholly  on 
A.'s  statement,  and  having  no  other  source  of  information, 
acts  in  the  manner  contemplated.  This  needs  no  further 
comment.  The  case  of  B.  disbelieving  and  rejecting  A.'s 
assertion  is  equally  simple. 

Another  case  is  that  A.'s  representation  is  never  com- 
municated to  B.  Here,  though  A.  may  have  intended  to 
deceive  B.,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  deceived  him  ;  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deceive,  however  unrighteous  it 
may  be,  does  not  cause  damage,  and  is  not  an  actionable 


{z)  Feek  t.  Gume^  (1873)  L.  B. 
6  H.  L.  377,  400,  411,  43  L.  J. 
Gh.  19. 

(a)  Lord  CaimB,  L.  B.  6  H.  L. 
at  p.  409.     Cp.  per  Lord  Black- 


bum,  Smith  t.  Chadmcky  9  App.  Ca. 
at  p.  201 ;  Loid  Hersbhell,  Lerry 
T.  Peek^  14  App.  Oa.  at  pp.  365, 
871. 
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"wrong.  A  fraudulent  seller  of  defective  goods  who 
patches  up  a  flaw  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  inspec- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  have  thereby  deceived  a  buyer  who 
omits  to  make  any  inspection  at  all.  We  should  say  this 
was  an  obvious  proposition,  if  it  had  not  been  judicially 
doubted  {b).  The  buyer  may  be  protected  by  a  condition 
or  warranty,  express  or  implied  by  law  from  the  nature  of 
the  particular  transaction;  but  he  cannot  complain  of  a 
merely  potential  fraud  directed  against  precautions  which 
he  did  not  use.  A  false  witness  who  is  in  readiness  but 
is  not  called  is  a  bad  man,  but  he  does  not  conmiit 
perjury. 

Yet  another  case  is  that  the  plaintiff  has  at  hand  the  Means  of 
means  of  testing  the  defendant's  statement,  indicated  by  immate- 
the  defendant  himself,  or  otherwise  within  the  plaintifi's  "^  ^uiJ 
power,  and  either  does  not  use  them  or  uses  them  in  a  ^^^:  , 

■^  ,  pendent 

partial  and  imperfect  manner.  Here  it  seems  plausible  at  inquiry, 
first  sight  to  contend  that  a  man  who  does  not  use  obvious 
means  of  verifying  the  representations  made  to  him  does 
not  deserve  to  be  compensated  for  any  loss  he  may  incur 
by  relying  on  them  without  inquiry.  But  the  ground  of 
this  kind  of  redress  is  not  the  merit  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the 
demerit  of  the  defendant :  and  it  is  now  settled  law  that 
one  who  chooses  to  make  positive  assertions  without  warrant 
shall  not  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  the  other  party 
need  not  have  relied  upon  them.  He  must  show  that  his 
representation  was  not  in  fact  relied  upon.  In  the  same 
spirit  it  is  now  understood  (as  we  shall  see  in  due  place) 
that  the  defence  of  contributory  negligence  does  not  mean 

{h)  HorrfaU  t.  Thomat  (1862)  1  diflsented  from  by  Cookbnm  0.  J., 

H.  &  0.  90,  81  L.  J.  Ex.  322,  a  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  at  p.  606.    The  case 

oaee  of  oontraot,  so  that  a  fcrtiori  was  a  peculiar  one,  hut  could  not 

an  action  for  deceit  woidd  not  lie :  have  been  otherwise  decided. 
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that  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  punished  for  his  want  of  caution, 
but  that  an  act  or  default  of  his  own,  and  not  the  negli- 
gence of  the  defendant,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
damage.  If  the  seller  of  a  business  fraudulently  over- 
states the  amount  of  the  business  and  returns,  and  thereby 
obtains  an  excessive  price,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
deceit  at  the  suit  of  the  buyer,  although  the  books  were 
accessible  to  the  buyer  before  the  sale  was  concluded  (c). 

Perfuno-        And  the  same  principle  applies  as  long  as  the  party 

tory  in- 

qairy  will  Substantially  puts  his  trust  in  the  representation  made  to 
not  o.       j^jjj^^  ^^^^  j£  Y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  some  observation  of  his  own. 

A  cursory  view  of  a  house  asserted  by  the  vendor  to  be 
in  good  repair  does  not  preclude  the  purchaser  from  com- 
plaining of  substantial  defects  in  repair  which  he  afterwards 
discovers.  ^'  The  purchaser  is  induced  to  make  a  less 
accurate  examination  by  the  representation,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  believe  "  {d).  The  buyer  of  a  business  is  not 
deprived  of  redress  for  misrepresentation  of  the  amount  of 
profits,  because  he  has  seen  or  held  in  his  hand  a  bundle 
of  papers  alleged  to  contain  the  entries  showing  those 
profits  (e).  An  original  shareholder  in  a  company  who 
.was  induced  to  apply  for  his  shares  by  exaggerated  and 
imtrue  statements  in  the  prospectus  is  not  less  entitled  to 
relief  because  facts  negativing  those  statements  are  dis- 
closed by  documents  referred  to  in  the  prospectus,  which  he 
might  have  seen  by  applying  at  the  company's  office  (/). 

{e)  Lohell  T.  Stevens  (1826)  3  B.  olaim  for  rescission  and  damages). 

&  0.  623.  (/)  Central  R,  Co,  of  Venezuela  t. 

(d)  Dyer  v.  Hargrave  (1805)  10  Kieeh  (1867)  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  99,  120, 
Ves.  at  p.  510  (cross  suits  for  36  L.  J.  Ch.  849,  per  Lord  Ghelms- 
speoific  performance  and  oompen-  ford.  A  case  of  this  kind  alone 
sation).  would  not   prove    the   rule  as  a 

(e)  Redgrave  v.  Surd  (1881)  20  general  one,  promoters  of  a  oom- 
Oh.  DIt.  1, 51  L.  J.  Oh.  113  (action  pany^  being  under  a  special  duty  of 
for  specific  performance,  counter-  full  disclosure. 
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In  short,  nothing  will  exouse  a  culpable  misrepresenta- 
tion short  of  proof  that  it  was  not  relied  on,  either  because 
the  other  party  knew  the  truth,  or  because  he  relied  whoUj 
on  his  own  investigation,  or  because  the  alleged  fact  did 
not  influence  his  action  at  all.  And  the  burden  of  this 
proof  is  on  the  person  who  has  been  proved  guilty  of 
material  misrepresentation  (g).  He  may  prove  any  of  these 
things  if  he  can.  It  is  not  an  absolute  proposition  of  law 
that  one  who,  having  a  certain  allegation  before  him,  acts 
as  belief  in  that  allegation  would  naturally  induce  a  man 
to  act,  ij9  deemed  to  have  acted  on  the  faith  of  that 
allegation.  It  is  an  inference  of  fact,  and  may  be  ex- 
cluded by  contrary  proof.  But  the  inference  is  often 
irresistible  (A). 

Difficulties  may  arise  on  the  construction  of  the  state-  Ambiga- 
ment  alleged  to  be  deceitful.  Of  course  a  man  is  respon-  ments. 
sible  for  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  assertions ;  but  where 
the  meaning  is  obscure,  it  is  for  the  party  complaining  to 
show  that  he  relied  upon  the  words  in  a  sense  in  which 
they  were  false  and  misleading,  and  of  which  they  were 
fairly  capable  (t).  As  most  persons  take  the  first  construc- 
tion of  obscure  words  which  happens  to  strike  them  for  the 
obviously  right  and  only  reasonable  construction,  there 
must  always  be  room  for  perplexity  in  questions  of  this 
kind.  Even  judicial  minds  vnll  differ  widely  upon  such 
points,  after  full  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  various 
constructions  proposed  (k). 

(ff)    See    especially    per    Jeasel  873,  espedally  Lord  Blaokbtim's 

M.  R.,  20  Oh.  Dir.  21.  opinion. 

(A)    See   per   Lord   Blaokbom,  (A;)  In  the  case  last  died  (1881-2) 

Smith  V.  Chadwieky  9  App.  Ca.  at  (Fry  J.,  andC.  A.  20  Oh.  Div.  27), 

p.  196.  Fry  J.  and  Lord    BramweU   de- 

(t)    Smith   T.    Chadwiek    (1884)  ddedly  adopted  one  constraotion 

9  App.   Oa.    187|   53    L.  J.   Ch.  of  a  particular  statement ;  Lindley 

P.  T 
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Lord  Ten-      (e)  It  has  already  been  observed  in  general  that  a  false 
Act.  representation  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  promise  or  term 

of  a  oontraot.  In  partioalar  it  may  be  sach  as  to  amount 
to,  or  to  be  in  the  nature  of,  a  guaranty.  Now  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  a  guaranty  cannot  be  sued  on  as  a 
promise  unless  it  is  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged  or  his  agent.  If  an  oral  guaranty  oould  be 
sued  on  in  tort  by  treating  it  as  a  fraudulent  affirmation 
instead  of  a  promise,  the  statute  might  be  largely  evaded. 
Such  actions,  in  fact,  were  a  novelty  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  the  statute  had  been  passed  (/),  much  less 
were  they  foreseen  at  the  time.  It  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  modern  action  for  deceit  was  established,  that  the 
jurisdiction  thus  created  was  of  dangerous  latitude  (m) ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  parties  could  not  be  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  common  law,  the  objection  had  much  force.  By 
Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  called  (n),  the 
following  provision  was  made : — 

"No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  representation  or  assur- 
ance made  or  given  concerning  or  relating  to  the  character, 
conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  any  other 
person,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person  may 
obtain  credit,  money,  or  goods  upon  (o),  unless  such  repre- 
sentation or  assurance  be  made  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith." 


L.  J.  ibe  Bame,  tbough  lera  de- 
cidedly, and  Cotton  L.  J.  another, 
while  Jessel  M.  R.,  Lord  Selbome, 
Lord  Blackbnm,  and  Lord  Wateon 
thought  it  ambignouB. 

(Q  See  the  dissenting  jadgment 
of  Grose  J.  in  Fatley  y.  Freeman 
(1789)  3  T.  R.  61,  1  R.  R.  634, 
636,  and  2  Sm.  L.  C. 

(m)  Bj  Lord  Eldon  in  £vatu  t. 
Bicknell  {ISOl)  QYeB.  174,  182,  186, 


6  R.  R.  245,  251,  255. 

(n)  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  s.  6. 

(o)  ^.  It  is  belieyed  that  the 
word  *' credit'*  was  accidentally 
transposed,  so  that  the  trae  read- 
ing wonld  be  **  obtain  money  or 
g^oods  upon  credit:"  see  LydeY, 
Barnard  (1836)  1  M.  &  W.  101,  per 
Parke  B.  Other  conjectural  emen- 
dations are  suggested  in  his  judg- 
ment and  that  of  Lord  Abinger. 
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This  is  sometliing  more  stringent  than  the  Statute  of 
!Frauds,  for  nothing  is  said,  as  in  that  statute,  about  the 
signature  of  a  person  ^^  thereunto  lawfully  authorized,"  and 
it  has  been  decided  that  signature  by  an  agent  will  not 
do  (p).  Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  "  ability  " 
does  or  does  not  extend  the  enactment  to  cases  where  the 
representation  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  guaranty  at  all, 
but  an  affirmation  about  some  specific  circumstance  in  a 
person's  affairs.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  only 
statements  really  going  to  an  assurance  of  personal  credit 
are  within  the  statute  (q).  Such  a  statement  is  not  the 
less  within  it,  however,  becau£e  it  includes  the  allegation 
of  a  specific  collateral  circumstance  as  a  reason  (r). 

A  more  serious  doubt  is  whether  the  enactment  be  now  Quaere  as 
practically  operative  in  England.     The  word  "  action  "  of  under  the 
course  did  not  include  a  suit  in  equity  at  the  date  of  the  ^*^^^ 
Act,  and  the  High  Court  has  succeeded  to  all  (and  in  some 
points  more  than  all)  the  equitable  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     But  that  Court  would  not  in  a 
case  of  fraud,  however  undoubted  its  jurisdiction,  act  on 
the  plaintiff's  oath  against  the  defendant's,  without  the 
corroboration  of  documents  or  other  material  facts ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  every  case  of  tbis  kind  where  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of 
common  law  (and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  where  it  had 
not).  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  is  now  superseded  by  tbis  rule 
of  evidence  or  judicial  prudence. 

There  still  remain  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  case  Misrepre- 
of  a  false  representation  made  by  an  agent  on  account  of  made  by 

ftgents. 
{p)  Swift  Y.  jHPtbuiy  {lS7i)^3L.      G^umey  B.      And  see   Bishop  t. 

Gh.  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.   301,  43  L.  J.  Balkis  ConwHdaied  Co,    (1890)    26 

Q.  B.  56.  Q.  B.  Diy.  512,  69  L.  J.  Q.  B.  566. 

(q)  Parke  and  Aldenon  BB.  in  (r)  Swann  y.  FhiUipa  (1838)  8  A. 

JLyde  T.   Barnard  (1836)  note  (o) :  &  E.  457. 

contra  Lord    Abinger  G.   B.  and 

t2 
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his  prinoipal.  Bearing  in  mind  that  reoklesB  ignorahoe  is 
equivalent  to  guilty  knowledge,  we  may  state  the  altema- 
tives  to  be  oonsidered  as  follows : — 

The  prinoipal  knows  the  representation  to  be  false  and 
authorizes  the  making  of  it.  Here  the  prinoipal  is  dearly 
liable ;  the  agent  is  or  is  not  liable  according  as  he  does 
not  or  does  himself  believe  the  representation  to  be  true. 

The  prinoipal  knows  the  contrary  of  the  representation 
to  be  true,  and  it  is  made  by  the  agent  in  the  general 
course  of  his  employment  but  without  specific  authority. 

Here,  if  the  agent  does  not  believe  his  representation  to 
be  true,  he  commits  a  fraud  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment and  for  the  principal's  purposes,  and,  according  to 
the  general  rule  of  liability  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  an 
agent,  the  prinoipal  is  liable  («). 

If  the  agent  does  believe  the  representation  to  be  true, 
there  is  a  difficulty ;  for  the  agent  has  not  done  any  wrong 
and  the  principal  has  not  authorized  any.  Yet  the  other 
party's  damage  is  the  same.  That  he  may  rescind  the 
contract,  ii  he  has  been  misled  into  a  contract,  may  now 
be  taken  as  settled  law  (t).  But  what  if  there  was  not 
any  contract,  or  rescission  has  become  impossible  P  Has 
he  a  distinct  ground  of  action,  and  if  so,  how  P  ShaU  we 
say  that  the  agent  had  apparent  authority  to  pledge  the 
belief  of  his  principal,  and  therefore  the  principal  is  liable  P 
in  other  words,  that  the  principal  holds  out  the  agent  as 
having  not  only  authority  but  sufficient  information  to 
enable  third  persons  to  deal  with  the  agent  as  they  would 

{»)  Parke  B.,  6  M.  &  W.  373.  miBdiraotion  to  teU  the  juy  with- 

(t)   See  Principlee  of  Contraot,  oat  qualification  ''that the  repre- 

552.    In  Comfooi  t.  Fotcke^  6  M.  aentation  made  by  the  agent  moat 

&  W.  358,  it  ia  difficult  to  aup-  have  the  same  effect  aa  if  made 

poae  that  aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  by  the    plaintiff    himaelf : ''   the 

agent'a  aaaertion  can  have   been  defeadant*8  plea   ayerring   frand 

otherwise  than  reckleas :  what  waa  without  qualification, 
actually  decided  waa  that  it  was 
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with  the  principal  P  Or  shall  we  say,  less  artificially,  that 
it  is  gross  negligence  to  withhold  from  the  agent  informa- 
tion so  material  that  for  want  of  it  he  is  likely  to  mislead 
third  persons  dealing  with  the  principal  through  him,  and 
such  negligence  is  justly  deemed  equivalent  to  fraud  P 
Such  a  thing  may  certainly  he  done  with  fraudulent  pur- 
pose, in  the  hope  that  the  agent  will,  hy  a  statement  im- 
perfect or  erroneous  in  that  very  particular,  though  not  so 
to  his  knowledge,  deceiye  the  other  party.  Now  this 
would  heyond  question  he  actual  fraud  in  the  principal, 
with  the  ordinary  consequences  (u).  If  the  same  thing 
happens  hy  inadvertence,  it  seems  inconvenient  to  treat 
such  inadvertence  as  venial,  or  exempt  it  from  the  like  con- 
sequences. We  think,  therefore,  that  an  action  lies  against 
the  principal;  whether  properly  to  he  described,  under 
common  law  forms  of  pleading,  as  an  action  for  deceit,  or 
as  an  analogous  hut  special  action  on  the  case,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  consider  (x). 

On  the  other  hand  an  honest  and  prudent  agent  may 
say,  ^'  To  the  best  of  my  own  belief  such  and  such  is  the 
case,"  adding  in  express  terms  or  by  other  clear  indication 
— "  but  I  have  no  information  from  my  principal."  Here 
there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  other  party  being 
fairly  put  on  inquiry. 

If  the  principal  does  not  expressly  authorize  the  repre-  LUbiliiy 
sentation,  and  does  not  know  the  contrary  to  be  true,  but  Jations*" 
the  agent  does,  the  representation  being  in  a  matter  within  ^^f*"*- 
the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  the  principal  is  liable  as 

(ti)  Admitted  by  all  the  Barons  dudea  this, 

in  Comfoot  t.   Fowke;    Parke,    6  (:r)  The  decision  of  the  House  of 

M.  &  W.  at  pp.  362,  374,  Rolfe  at  Lords  in  JDerry  t.  Peek  (1889)  14 

p.  370,  Alderson  at  p.  372.      The  App.  Ca.  337,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  864, 

broader  -view  of   Lord  Abinger*s  tends  howeyer  to  make  this  opinion 

dissenting  judgment  of  oonreein-  less  probable. 
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he  would  be  for  any  other  wrongful  aot  of  an  agent  about 
his  business.  And  as  this  liability  is  not  founded  on  any 
personal  default  in  the  principal,  it  equally  holds  when  the 
principal  is  a  corporation  (y).  It  has  been  suggested,  but 
never  decided,  that  it  is  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  principal  has  profited  through  the  agent's  fraud.  The 
Judicial  Committee  have  held  a  principal  liable  who  got 
no  profit  at  all  (z). 

But  it  seems  to  be  still  arguable  that  the  proposed  limi- 
tation holds  in  the  case  of  the  defendant  being  a  corpora- 
tion (a),  though  it  has  been  disregarded  in  at  least  one 
comparatively  early  decision  of  an  English  superior  court, 
the  bearing  of  which  on  this  point  has  apparently  been 
overlooked  (b).  ITlpian,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  cited 
in  its  favour  (c). 

Reason  of       The  hardest  case  that  can  be  put  for  the  principal,  and  by 
rently        no  means  an  mipossible  one,  is  that  the  principal  authorizes 


hard  law. 


(y)  Barwieky,  EnglUh  Joint  Stock  an  annonnoement  no  longer  trae  ; 

Bank  (1867)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  2  Ex.  (3)  the  corporation  derived  no  pro- 

259)  36  L.  J.  Ex.  147 ;  Maekay  v.  fit.    The  point,  however,  was  not 

Oomtnereial  Bank  of  New  Brunnciek  diBonflsed. 

(1874)  L.  R.  5  P.  0.  394,  43  L.  J.  {e)  D.  4.  3,  de  dolo  malo,  15  }  1. 

F.  G.  31 ;  Swire  t.  Francis  (1877)  3  Sed  an  in  mnnicipes  de  dolo  detor 

App.  Ga.  106,  47  L.  J.  P.  G.  18  actio,  dabitator.    Et  pnto  ex  sno 

(J.   G.) ;    Houldsworth  y.    City    of  qnidem  dolo  non  posse  dan,  quid 

Okuffow  Bank  (1880)  Sc.  5  App.  enim  mnnicipes  dolo  facere  pos* 

Ga.  317.    See  pp.  85,  86,  aboye.  sunt?     Sed  si  quid  ad  eoe  per- 

(z)  Swire  t.  Francis,  last  note.  yenit  ez  dolo  eorum  qui  res  eomm 

(0)  Lord  Granworth  in  Western  administnuit,  pnto  dandam.    The 

Bank  of  Scotland  t.  Addie  (1867)  Roman    lawyers     adhered     more 

L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  D.  at  pp.  166,  167.  closely  to  the  original  conception 

Lord   Ghelmsford's    lang^ge    ii  of  moral  fraud  as  the  ground  of 

much  more  guarded.  action  than  our  courts  have  done. 

(h)  Denton  v.  G.  N.  B,  Co.  (1856)  The  actio  de  dolo  was  famosa,  and 

p.  269,  above.     No  case  could  be  was  never  an  alternative  remedy, 

stronger,  for  (1)  the  defendant  was  but  lay  only  when  there  was  no 

a  corporation  ;    (2)   there  was  no  other  (si  de  his  rebus  alia  actio  non 

active  or  intentional  falsehood,  but  erit),  D.  A.  <.  1. 
the  mere  negligent  continnanoe  of 
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a  spedfio  statement  wliioh  he  belieyes  to  be  true,  and 
which  at  the  time  of  giving  the  authority  is  true ;  before 
the  agent  has  executed  his  authority  the  facts  are  mate- 
rially changed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agents  but  unknown 
to  the  principal ;  the  agent  conceals  this  from  the  principal, 
and  makes  the  statement  as  originally  authorized.  But  the 
ease  is  no  harder  than  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  carrier 
who  finds  himself  exposed  to  heavy  damages  at  the  suit  of 
an  utter  stranger  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  servant, 
although  he  has  used  all  diligence  in  choosing  his  servants 
and  providing  for  the  careful  direction  of  their  work.  The 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  the  master's  responsi- 
bility is  that  the  act  or  default  of  the  servant  or  agent 
belonged  to  the  class  of  acts  which  he  was  put  in  the 
master's  place  to  do,  and  was  committed  for  the  master's 
purposes.  And  ^^no  sensible  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  case  of  fraud  and  the  case  of  any  other  wrong." 
The  authority  of  Barimk  v.  English  Joint  Stock  Bank  (d) 
is  believed,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  still  sometimes 
expressed,  to  be  conclusive. 

U.— Slander  of  Title. 

The  wrong  called  Slander  of  Title  is  in  truth  a  special  Slander  of 
variety  of  deceit,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  type  in 
that  third  persons,  not  the  plaintiff  himself,  are  induced 
by  the  defendant's  falsehood  to  act  in  a  manner  causing 
damage  to  the  plaintiff.  Notwithstanding  the  current 
name,  an  action  for  this  cause  is  not  like  an  action  for 
ordinary  defamation;  it  is  "an  action  on  the  case  for 
special  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the  speaking  or 
publication  of  the  slander  of  the  plaintiff's  title  "  {e).    Also 

(rf)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  269,  266.  Soper  (1836)  3  Bing.  N.  0.  371 ; 

\e)   Tindal   0.    J.,    Mdiaehy  t.      Bigelow  L.  0.  42,  62. 
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the  wrong  is  a  malioious  one  in  the  only  proper  senfle  of 
the  word,  that  is,  absence  of  good  faith  is  an  essential 
condition  of  liability  (/) ;  or  actual  malice,  no  less  than 
special  damage,  is  of  the  gist  of  the  action. 


Beoent 
extensionB 
of  the 
prinoiple. 


This  kind  of  action  is  not  frequent.  Formerly  it 
appears  to  haye  been  applied  only  to  statements  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  plaintiff's  title  to  real  property.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  same  reason  applies  to  the  pro- 
tection of  title  to  chattels,  and  of  exclusive  interests  analo- 
gous to  property,  though  not  property  in  the  strict  sense, 
like  patent  rights  and  copyright.  But  an  assertion  of  title 
made  by  way  of  self-defence  or  warning  in  any  of  these 
matters  is  not  actionable,  though  the  claim  be  mistaken, 
if  it  is  made  in  good  faith  (g).  In  America  the  law  has 
been  extended  to  the  protection  of  inchoate  interests  under 
an  agreement.  If  A.  has  agreed  to  sell  certain  chattels  to 
B.,  and  C.  by  sending  to  A.  a  false  telegram  in  the  name 
of  B.,  or  by  other  wilfully  false  representation,  induces  A. 
to  believe  that  B.  does  not  want  the  goods,  and  to  sell  to 
C.  instead,  B.  has  an  action  against  C.  for  the  resulting 
loss  to  him,  and  it  is  held  to  make  no  difference  that  the 
original  agreement  was  not  enforceable  for  want  of  satisfy- 
ing the  Statute  of  Frauds  (A). 

A  disparaging  statement  concerning  a  man's  title  to  use 
an  invention,  design,  or  trade  name,  or  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  a  contract,  may  amount  to  a  libel  or  slander  on 


(/)  Halsiy  T.  Brothtrhood  (1881 
19  Oh.  Diy.  386,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  233, 
coDfirming  previous  authoritieB. 

is)  Wren  v.  Weild  (1869)  L.  R. 
4  Q.  B.  730,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
327 ;  Hahey  y.  Brotherhood^  eupra 
(patent;  in  Wren  v.  Weild  the 
action  is  said  to  be  of  a  new 
kind,  but  sustainable  with  proof  of 


maUoe) ;  Steward  r.  Toung  (1870) 
L.  R.  6  C.  P.  122,  39  L.  J.  0.  P. 
86  (title  to  goods) ;  Dieks  v.  Brooks 
(1880)  15  Oh.  D.  22,  49  L.  J.  Ch. 
812  (oopTright  in  design),  see  19 
Ch.  D.  391. 

(A)  Benton  v.  Pratt  (1829)  2 
Wend.  886 ;  Biee  v.  Jfanley  (1876) 
66  N.  Y.  (21  Sickels)  82. 
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him  in  the  way  of  his  buedness :  in  other  words  the  special 
wrong  of  slander  of  title  may  be  included  in  defamation, 
but  it  is  evidently  better  for  the  plaintiff  to  rely  on  the 
general  law  of  defamation  if  he  can,  as  thus  he  escapes  the 
troublesome  burden  of  proving  malice  (t). 

It  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts  that  if  A.  has  exdu- 
sive  privileges  under  a  contract  with  B.,  and  X.  by  pur- 
posely mialeading  statements  or  signs  induces  the  public 
to  believe  that  X.  has  the  same  rights,  and  thereby  diverts 
custom  from  A.,  X.  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of 
A.  (k).  In  that  case  the  defendants,  who  were  coach  owners, 
used  the  name  of  a  hotel  on  their  coaches  and  the  drivers' 
caps,  so  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  authorized  and 
employed  by  the  hotelkeeper  to  ply  between  the  hotel  and 
the  railway  station;  and  there  was  some  evidence  of 
express  statements  by  the  defendants'  servants  that  their 
coach  was  ''  the  regular  coach."  The  plaintiffs  were  the 
coach  owners  in  fact  authorized  and  employed  by  the  hotel. 
The  Court  said  that  the  defendants  were  free  to  compete 
with  the  plaintiffs  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods 
to  that  hotel,  and  to  advertise  their  intention  of  so  doing 
in  any  honest  way ;  but  they  must  not  falsely  hold  them- 
selves out  as  having  the  patronage  of  the  hotel,  and  there 
was  evidence  on  which  a  jury  migfit  well  find  such  holding 
out  as  a  fact.  The  case  forms,  by  the  nature  of  its  facts, 
a  somewhat  curious  link  between  the  general  law  of  false 
representation  and  the  special  rules  as  to  the  infringement 
of  rights  to  a  trade  mark  or  trade  name  (/).     No  English 

(i)  See  Thorley^a  Cattle  Food  Co.  held  to  hare  drawn  too  sharp  a 

T.  Maatam  (1879)  14  Gh.  Div.  763  ;  distinction,  and  to  haye  laid  down 

IHeka  y.  Brooks,  last  note  bnt  one.  too  narrow  a  measure  of  damages, 

(k)   Marah  y.  BiUingo  (1851)   7  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.    It 

Cosh.  822,  and  Bigelow  L.  0.  59.  was  also  said  that  actual  damage 

(t)  The  instmotions  g^yen  at  the  need  not  be  proyed,  aed  qu. 
trial  (Bigelow  L.  C.  at  p.  63)  were 
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case  muoh  like  it  has  been  met  with:  its  peonliarity  is  that 
no  title  to  any  property  or  to  a  defined  legal  right  was  in 
question.  The  hotelkeeper  ooald  not  give  a  monopoly,  but 
only  a  sort  of  preferential  oomity.  But  this  is  practically 
a  valuable  privilege  in  the  nature  of  goodwill,  and  equally 
capable  of  being  legally  recognized  and  protected  against 
fraudulent  infringement.  Goodwill  in  the  accustomed 
sense  does  not  need  the  same  kind  of  protection,  since  it 
exists  by  virtue  of  some  express  contract  which  afEords  a 
more  convenient  remedy.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made,  by  way  of  analogy  to  slander  of  title,  to  set  up  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  name  of  a  house  on  behalf  of  the 
owner  as  against  an  adjacent  owner.  Buch  a  right  is  not 
known  to  the  law  (m). 

Trade  The  protection  of  trade  marks  and  trade  names  was 

^ade  ^  originally  undertaken  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  of 
preventing  fraud  (n).  But  the  right  to  a  trade  mark,  after 
being  more  and  more  assimilated  to  proprietary  rights  (o), 
has  become  a  statutory  franchise  analogous  to  patent  rights 
and  copyright  (p) ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  trade  name, 
although  the  use  of  alnmilar  name  cannot  l)e  complained 
01  unless  it  is  shown  to  have  a  tendency  to  deceive  cus- 
tomers,  yet  the  tendency  is  enough ;  the  plaintiff  is  not 
bound  to  prove  any  fraudulent  intention  or  even  negligence 
against  the  defendant  (q).    The  wrong  to  be  redressed  is 

(m)  Day  t.  Brotonrigg  (1878)  (re-  L.  J.  at  p.  451 ;  MelliBh  L.  J.  at 

yersmg  Malins  V.-C.)  10  Gh.  Dir.  p.  464. 
294,  48  L.  J.  Gh.  173.  [p)  Patents,  DesignB,  and  Trade 

(ft)  See  per  Lord  Blaekbnm,  8  Marks  Aot,    1883,  46   &  47  Vict. 

App.  Ca.  at  p.  29 ;  Lord  Weetbnrj,  o.  57. 

L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  622  ;  MeUish  (q)  Sindrikt  v.  Montagu  (1881)  ■ 

L.  J.,  2  Gh.  D.  at  p.  463.  17  Gh.  Dir.  638,  60  L.  J.  Gh.  466;  I 

(o)   Singer  Manufacturing  Co,  y.  Singer  Manufacturing  Co,  r.   Loog  ' 

WHaon  (1876)  2  Gh.  D.  434,  per  (1882)  8  App.  Ga.  16. 
Jessel  M.  B.  at  pp.  441-2 ;  James 


names. 
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oonoeived  no  longer  as  a  species  of  fraud,  but  as  being 
to  an  incorporeal  franchise  what  trespass  is  to  the  pos- 
session, or  right  to  possession,  of  the  corporeal  subjects  of 
property.     We  therefore  do  not  pursue  the  topic  here. 

m. — Malicious  Prosecution  and  Abuse  of  Process. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  proof  of  Malioioiu 
evil  motive  is  required  to  complete  an  actionable  wrong.  ScST"*' 
^^  In  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution  the  plaintifE  has 
to  prove,  first,  that  he  was  innocent  and  that  his  innocence 
was  pronounced  by  the  tribunal  before  which  the  accusa* 
tion  was  made ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  want  of  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  the  prosecution,  or,  as  it  may 
be  otherwise  stated,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  such  as  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  (r) ; 
and,  lastiy,  that  the  proceedings  of  which  he  complains 
were  initiated  in  a  malicious  spirit,  that  is,  from  an  indirect 
and  improper  motive,  and  not  in  furtherance  of  justice  "  («) . 
And  the  plaintiff's  case  fails  if  his  proof  fails  at  any  one 
of  these  points.  So  the  law  has  been  defined  by  a  recent 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  seems  needless  for  the  purposes  of  this  work 
to  add  illustrations  from  earlier  authorities. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  the  defendant  that  he  instituted  the 


(r)  The  facts  have  to  be  found 
by  the  jury,  but  the  inference  that 
on  those  facts  there  was  or  was 
not  reasonable  and  probable  oanse 
is  not  for  the  jiuy  but  for  the 
Court :  cp.  the  authorities  on  false 
imprisonment,  pp.  197 — 203,  above. 

(«)  Bowen  L.  J.,  Abrath  r.  N.  B, 
S.  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Di7.  440, 
455,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  620 :  the  deoi- 


slon  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
affirmed  in  H.  L.  (1886)  11  App. 
Ga.  247,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  467.  A 
plaintiff  who,  being  indicted  on 
the  prosecution  complained  of,  has 
been  found  not  grnjlty  on  a  defect 
in  the  indictment  (not  now  a  pro- 
bable erent)  is  sufficiently  innocent 
for  this  purpose :  JFtekB  y.  Fentham 
(1791)  4  T.  B.  247,  2  R.  R.  374. 
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prosecntion  under  the  order  of  a  Court,  if  the  Court  was 
moved  by  the  defendant's  false  evidence  (though  not  at  his 
request)  to  give  that  order,  and  if  the  proceedings  in  the 
prosecution  involved  the  repetition  of  the  same  falsehood. 
For  otherwise  the  defendant  would  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  fraud  upon  the  Court  which  ordered 
the  prosecution  (t). 

As  in  the  case  of  deceit,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution 
will  lie  against  a  corporation.  It  seems,  on  principle,  that 
such  an  action  will  lie  if  the  wrongful  act  was  done  by  a 
servant  of  the  corporation  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
and  in  the  company's  supposed  interest,  and  it  has  been  so 
held  (u) ;  but  there  are  dicta  to  the  contrary  (^),  and  in 
particular  a  recent  emphatic  opinion  of  Lord  Bram- 
well's  (y),  which,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  time  (2),  was  extra-judicial. 


Halicious 
oivilpro- 
oeediiigs. 


Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  an  actionable  wrong  to 
institute  civil  proceedings  without  reasonable  and  probable 
cause,  even  if  malice  be  proved.  For  in  contemplation  of 
law  the  defendant  who  is  unreasonably  sued  is  sufficiently 
indemnified  by  a  judgment  in  his  favour  which  gives  him 
his  costs  against  the  plaintiff  (a).    And  special  damage 


(0  Fity'ohn  y.  Maekinder  (Kx.  Ch. 
1861)  9  G.  B.  K.  S.  606,  30  L.  J. 
G.  P.  267  (diss.  BlaokbuTn  and 
Wightman  JJ.)- 

(11)  JEdtcardt  y.  Midland  Bail.  Co. 
(1880)  6  Q.  B.  D.  287,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  281,  Fry  J. 

(x)  See  the  judgment  in  the  oaae 
last  cited. 

(y)  11  App.  Ga.  at  p.  250. 

{z)  Lord  Fitzgerald,  11  App. 
Ga.  at  p.  214 ;   Lord  Selbome  at 


p.  256. 

(a)  It  ifl  common  knowledge  that 
the  costs  allowed  in  an  action  are 
hardly  ever  a  real  indenmity.  The 
true  reason  is  that  litigation  must 
end  somewhere.  If  A.  may  sue 
B.  for  bringing  a  yexatious  action, 
then,  if  A.  fails  to  persuade  the 
Gourt  that  B.'s  original  suit  was 
yexatious,  B.  may  again  sue  A. 
for  bringing  this  latter  action,  and 
so  ad  inj!nitum. 
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beyond  the  expense  to  whioh  he  has  been  put  oannot  well 
be  so  connected  with  the  suit  as  a  natural  and  probable 
consequence  that  the  unrighteous  plaintiff,  on  the  ordi* 
nary  principles  of  liability  for  indirect  consequences,  will 
be  answerable  for  them  (J).  "  In  the  present  day,  and 
according  to  our  present  law,  the  bringing  of  an  ordi- 
nary action,  however  maliciously,  and  however  great  the 
want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  will  not  support  a 
subsequent  action  for  malicious  prosecution  "  (c). 

But  there  are  proceedings  which,  though  civil,  are  not 
ordinary  actions,  and  fall  within  the  reason  of  the  law 
which  allows  an  action  to  lie  for  the  malicious  prosecution 
of  a  criminal  charge.  That  reason  is  that  prosecution  on 
a  charge  '^  involving  either  scandal  to  reputation,  or  the 
possible  loss  of  liberty  to  the  person  "  {d)j  necessarily  and 
manifestly  imports  damage.  Now  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy  against  a  trader,  or  the  analogous 
process  of  a  petition  to  wind  up  a  company,  is  in  itself  a 
blow  struck  at  the  credit  of  the  person  or  company  whose 
affairs  are  thus  brought  in  question.  Therefore  such  a 
proceeding,  if  instituted  without  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  and  with  malice,  is  an  actionable  wrong  (e).    Other 

(b)  See  the  full  exposition  in  the  to  the  distinction    hj  whioh    the 

Court   ci  Appeal  in   Quartz  Hill  anthorities  he   relies  on  are    ez- 

Gold   Mining  Co,  t.   Eyr$  (1883)  plained. 

11  Q.  B.  Di7.  674,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (^  11  Q.  B.  Dir.  691. 

488,   especially  the    judgment   of  {e)  Quartz  HiU  Oold  Mining  Co.  y» 

Bowen  L.  J.  Eyre  (1883)  note  (6).    The  contnuy 

{e)  Bowen  L.  J.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  at  opinions  expressed  in  Johnaon  t. 
p.  690.  There  has  been  a  contrary  Enurton  (1871)  L.  R.  6  Ex.  329, 
decision  in  Vermont:  Chiton  y.  40  L.  J.  Ex.  201,  with  reference 
8tapk9  (1869)  42  Yt.  209 ;  1  Am.  to  proceedings  under  the  Bank- 
Rep.  316.  We  do  not  think  it  is  ruptcy  Act  of  1869,  are  disap- 
generally  accepted  in  other  juris-  proved :  under  the  old  bankmptcy 
dibtions ;  it  is  certainly  in  accord-  law  it  was  well  settled  that  an 
ance  with  the  opinion  expressed  action  might  be  brought  for  ma* 
by  Butler  in  his  notes  to  Co.  Lit.  licious  proceedings. 
161  a,  but  Butler  does  not  attend 
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similar  ezoeptional  oases  were  possible  so  long  as  there 
were  forms  of  dvil  process  oommenoing  with  personal 
attachment ;  but  such  procedure  has  not  now  any  place  in 
our  system ;  and  the  rule  that  in  an  ordinary  way  a  fresh 
action  does  not  lie  for  suing  a  civil  action  without  cause 
has  been  settled  and  accepted  for  a  much  longer  time  (/). 
In  common  law  jurisdictions  where  a  suit  can  be  commenced 
by  arrest  of  the  defendant  or  attachment  of  his  property, 
the  old  authorities  and  distinctions  may  still  be  material  (g). 
The  principles  are  the  same  as  in  actions  for  malicious  pro- 
secution,  mutatis  mutandis :  thus  an  action  for  maliciously 
procuring  the  plaintiff  to  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  will  not 
lie  unless  and  until  the  adjudication  has  been  set  aside  (A). 
Probably  an  action  will  lie  for  bringing  and  prosecuting 
an  action  in  the  name  of  a  third  person  maliciously  (which 
must  mean  from  ill-will  to  the  defendant  in  the  action, 
and  without  an  honest  belief  that  the  proceedings  are  or 
will  be  authorized  by  the  nominal  plaintiff),  and  without 
reasonable  or  probable  cause,  w^jiereby  the  party  against 
whom  that  action  is  brought  sustains  damage;  but  cer- 
tainly such  an  action  does  not  lie  without  actual  damage  (t) . 

IV. — Other  Malicious  Wrongs. 
£^^^~  The  modem  action  for  malicious  prosecution  has  taken 

the  place  of  the  old  writ  of  conspiracy  and  the  action  on 
the  case  grounded  thereon  (A;),  out  of  which  it  seems  to 
have  developed.  Whether  conspiracy  is  known  to  the  law 
as  a  substantive  wrong,  or  in  other  words  whether  two  or 
more  persons  can  ever  be  joint  wrong-doers,  and  liable  to 

(/)  Savih  or  Sa^ll  ▼.    SoberU  B.  4  Oal.  583. 
(1698)  I  Ld.  Baym.  374,  879 ;    12  (A)   Metropolitan  Bank  y.  JPiDoUff 

Hod.  208,  210,  and  aJflO  in  6  Hod.,  (1886)  10  App.  Ga.  210,  54  L.  J. 

Salkeld,  and  Garthew.  Q.  B.  449. 

($r)  See  Gooley  on  Torts,  187.    Aa  (i)  Cotterell  y.  Jone%  (1851)    11 

to  British  India,  see  J2^'  Chunder  0.  B.  713,  21  L.  J.  G.  P.  2. 
Jtoy  y.  Shama  Soondari  Debt,  I.  L.  {k)  F.  K.  B.  114  D.  eqq. 
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an  action  as  buoIi,  by  doing  in  ezecation  of  a  previous 
agreement  something  it  would  not  have  been  imlawful  for 
them  to  do  without  suoh  agreement,  is  a  question  of  mixed 
history  and  speculation  not  wholly  free  from  doubt.  It 
seems  however  to  be  now  settled  for  practical  purposes  that 
the  conspiracy  or  ^'  confederation  "  is  only  matter  of  in- 
ducement or  evidence  (/).  ^^As  a  rule  it  is  the  damage 
wrongfully  done,  and  not  the  conspiracy,  that  is  the  gist 
of  actions  on  the  case  for  conspiracy  "(m).  ^'  In  all  such 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  there  existed  either  an  ultimate 
object  of  malice  or  wrong,  or  wrongful  means  of  execution 
involving  elements  of  injury  to  the  public,  or  at  least 
negativing  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  object  "(n).  Either  the 
wrongful  acts  by  which  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  were  suoh 
as  one  person  could  not  commit  alone  (o),  say  a  riot,  or 
they  were  wrongful  because  malicious,  and  the  malice  is 
proved  by  showing  that  they  were  done  in  execution  of  a 
concerted  design.  In  the  singular  case  of  Gregory  v.  Duke 
of  Brunswick  (p)  the  action  was  in  effect  for  hissing  the 
plaintiff  off  the  stage  of  a  theatre  in  pursuance  of  a 
malicious  conspiracy  between  the  defendants.  The  Court 
were  of  opinion  that  in  point  of  law  the  conspiracy  was 
material  only  as  evidence  of  malice,  but  that  in  point  of 
fact  there  was  no  other  such  evidence,  and  therefore  the 
jury  were  rightly  directed  that  without  proof  of  it  the 
plaintiff's  case  must  fail. 

*'  It  may  be  true,  in  point  of  law,  that,  on  the  declaration 
as  framed,  one  defendant  might  be  convicted  though  the 


(/)  Mogul  SUamahip  Company  ▼.  hy  the  oombinAtion  of  many  [per* 

MCGrtffor,  '92,  A.  C.  26,  in  H.  L.  bcuib]  " :  Lord  Haimen,  '92,  A.  C. 

(m)  Bowen  L.  J.  in  S.G.  in  C.  A.  at  p.  60. 

(1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  at  p.  616.  (p)  6  Man.  &  Or.  206, 968  (1844). 

(n)  Lord  Field,  '92,  A.   C.    at  The  defendants  justified  in  a  plea 

p.  62.  which    has   the    merit   of   being 

.  (o)  <*  There  are  some  forms  of  amusing. 
%jnx7  which  can  only  be  effected 
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other  were  acquitted ;  but  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plaintiff  could  entitle  himself  to  a  verdict  against  one  alone, 
is  a  very  different  question.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  act  of  hissing  in  a  public  theatre  is,  prima  facie^  a  law* 
ful  act ;  and  even  if  it  should  be  conceded  that  such  an 
act,  though  done  without  concert  with  others,  if  done  from 
a  malicious  motive,  might  furnish  a  ground  of  action,  yet 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  infer  such  a  motive  from  the 
insulated  acts  of  one  person  unconnected  with  others. 
Whether,  on  the  facts  capable  of  proof,  such  a  case  of 
malice  could  be  made  out  against  one  of  the  defendants, 
as,  apart  from  any  combination  between  the  two,  would 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  verdict  against  the  one  alone, 
was  for  the  consideration  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel ;  and, 
when  he  thought  proper  to  rest  his  case  wholly  on  proof  of 
conspiracy,  we  think  the  judge  was  well  warranted  in 
treating  the  case  as  one  in  which,  unless  the  conspiracy 
were  established,  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  verdict ;  and  it  would  have  been 
unfair  towards  the  defendants  to  submit  it  to  the  jury  as  a 
case  against  one  of  the  defendants  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  when  the  attention  of  their  coimsel  had  never  been 
called  to  that  view  of  the  case,  nor  had  any  opportunity 
[beenP]  given  them  to  advert  to  or  to  answer  it.  The 
case  proved  was,  in  fact,  a  case  of  conspiracy,  or  it  was  no 
case  at  all  on  which  the  jury  could  properly  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  "  ($'). 

Soon  after  this  case  was  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of 
Gonmion  Fleas  in  England,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  laid  it  down  (not  without  examination  of  the  earlier 
authorities)  that  conspiracy  is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of 
action  (r). 

(9)  PerCk^ltmaii  J.,  6  Han.  &  Gr.  (r)  ffutehim  v.   Hutchim  (1846) 

at  p.  969.  7  Bill  104,  and  Bigelow  L.  G.  207. 

See  Mr.  Bigelow's  note  thereon. 
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In  1889  the  question  was  raised  in  a  curious  and 
important  case  in  this  country.  The  material  facts  may, 
perhaps,  be  fairly  summarized,  for  the  present  purpose,  as 
follows : — ^A.,  B.,  and  0.  were  the  only  persons  engaged 
in  a  certain  foreign  trade,  and  desired  to  keep  the  trade  in 
their  own  hands.  Q.  threatened,  and  in  fact  commenced, 
to  compete  with  them.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  thereupon  agreed 
to  offer  specially  fayourable  terms  to  all  customers  who 
would  agree  to  deal  with  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  Q. 
and  all  other  competitors  outside  the  combination.  This 
action  had  the  effect  of  driving  Q.  out  of  the  market  in 
question,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  was  held  by  the 
majoriiy  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  unanimously  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  A.,  B.,  and  0.  had  done  nothing 
which  would  have  been  unlawful  if  done  by  a  single 
trader  in  his  own  sole  interest,  and  that  their  action  did  not 
become  unlawful  by  reason  of  being  undertaken  in  concert 
by  several  persons  for  a  common  interest.  The  agreement 
was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  could  not  have  been  enforced 
by  any  of  the  parties  if  the  others  had  refused  to  execute 
it,  but  that  did  not  make  it  punishable  or  wrongful  («). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind 
might  in  some  cases  be  held  to  amount  to  an  indictable 
conspiracy  on  the  ground  of  obvious  and  excessive  public 
inconvenience  (t).  At  the  same  time,  even  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  court  to  say  beforehand 


{»)  Mogul  Steamship  Company  y. 
MeGregor  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  598, 
68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  465  (diss.  Lord 
Eaher  M.  B.) ;  in  H.  L.  '92,  A.  C. 
25,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  295.  Loid 
Eaher  was  apparenilj  prepared  to 
hold  that  whenever  A.  and  B. 
make  an  agreement  whioh,  as  be- 
tween themselves,  is  void  as  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  C.  suffers 

P. 


damage  as  a  proximate  conse- 
quence, A.  and  B.  are  wrongdoers 
as  against  G.  This  is  clearly  nega- 
tived by  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  see  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Halsbury  L.  C,  Lord  Watson, 
Lord  Bramwell,  and  Lord  Hannen. 
(t)  Bowen  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Div. 
at  p.  618. 
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how  far  any  partioular  trade  oombination  was  likely  to 
have  permanently  mischievous  results  (ti). 


Kaiicionfl  There  may  be  other  maUcdous  injuries  not  capable  of 
ferenoe  more  specific  definition  ^*  where  a  violent  or  malicious  act 
^^^f^  is  done  to  a  man's  occupation,  profession,  or  way  of  getting 
tion,  a  livelihood";  as  where  the  plaintiff  is  owner  of  a  decoy 

for  catching  wild  fowl,  and  the  defendant,  without  enter- 
ing on  the  plaintiff's  land,  wilfully  fires  off  guns  near  to 
the  decoy,  and  frightens  wild  fowl  away  from  it(^).  Not 
many  examples  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found,  and  this  is 
natural ;  for  they  have  to  be  sought  in  a  kind  of  obscure 
middle  region  where  the  acts  complained  of  are  neither 
wrongful  in  themselves  as  amoimting  to  trespass  against 
the  plaintiff  or  some  third  person  (y),  nuisance  (s),  or 
breach  of  an  absolute  specific  duty,  nor  yet  exempt  from 
search  into  their  motives  as  being  done  in  the  exercise  of 
common  right  in  the  pursuit  of  a  man's  lawful  occupation 
or  the  ordinary  use  of  his  property  (a).  Mere  competition 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  not  out  of  actual  malice, 
and  not  by  unlawful  means,  such  as  molestation  or  intimi- 
dation, is  not  actionable,  even  though  it  be  intended  to 
drive  a  rival  trader  out  of  the  field,  and  produce  that  re- 
sult (i).  ^'The  policy  of  our  law,  as  at  present  declared 
by  the  legislature,  is  against  all  fetters  on  combination  and 
competition  unaccompanied  by  violence  or  fraud  or  other 


(u)  Fry  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  at 
p.  628. 

{x)  Carrington  T.  TayJar  (1809) 
11  East  671,  following  KeebU  t. 
Bickeringill  (1706)  ib.  673  in  notis, 
where  see  Holt's  jndgment.  And 
see  Lord  Field's  opinion  in  Mogul 
Sieanuhip  Company  y.  HoQregor^ 
•92,  A.  0.  26,  61. 

(y)  TarUton  y.  McOawley,  Feake 


270,  3  B.  R.  689 :  the  defendant's 
act  in  firing  at  negroes  to  prevent 
them  from  trading  with  the  plain- 
tiff's ship  was  of  course  unlawful 
p^  te. 

(«)  Cp.  Ibbotton  y.  JPeat  (1866) 
3  H.  ft  G.  644,  84  L.  J.  Ex.  118. 

(a)  See  p.  136,  ahoye. 

{b)  Mogul  Steamship  Company  v. 
McOreyoTf  above. 
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like  injurious  acts  "  (c).  Beyond  generally  forbidding  the 
use  of  means  unlawful  in  themselyes,  the  law  does  not 
impose  any  restriction  upon  competition  by  one  trader 
with  another  with  the  sole  yiew  of  benefiting  himself.  A 
different  question  would  arise  if  there  were  evidence  of  an 
intention  on  the  defendant's  part  to  injure  the  plaintiff 
without  benefiting  himself.  ^^  Thus,  if  several  persons 
agree  not  to  deal  at  all  with  a  particular  individual,  as  this 
could  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  benefit  the  persons 
so  agreeing  "(d).  Driving  a  public  performer  off  the  stage 
by  marks  of  disapprobation  which  proceed  not  from  an 
honest  opinion  of  the  demerits  of  his  performance  or  per- 
son, but  from  private  enmity,  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a 
possible  but  doubtful  instance  of  this  sort  of  wrong  (^). 
Holt  put  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster  frightening  away  chil- 
dren from  attendance  at  a  rival  school  (/).  It  is  really  on  oontraot, 
the  same  principle  that  an  action  has  been  held  to  lie  for 
maliciously  (that  is,  with  the  design  of  injuring  the  plain- 
tiff or  gaining  some  advantage  at  his  expense)  procuring 
a  third  person  to  break  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and  ' 
thereby  causing  damage  to  the  plaintiff  (g).  The  precise 
extent  and  bearing  of  the  doctrine  are  discussed  in  the 
final  chapter  of  this  book  with  reference  to  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  felt  about  it,  and  expressed  in  dissenting 
judgments  and  elsewhere.  Those  difficulties  (I  submit  and 
shall  in  that  place  endeavour  to  prove)  either  disappear  or 
are  greatly  reduced  when  the  cause  of  action  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  class  in  which  malice,  in  the  sense  of 
actual  ill-will,  is  a  necessary  element. 

{e)  Fry  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Dir.  at  (/)  Keeble  v.  SiekiHnffill,  note 

p.  628.  (x)  last  page. 

(i)    Lozd    Hannen    in    Mofful  (^)  Zumley  t.  O^e  (1858)  2  E.  ft 

Steamship    Ompany   y.  McOregor^  B.    216,    22    L.  J.   Q.    B.   463; 

above.  Bowtn  ▼.  SaU  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  Dir. 

(e)   €hr$gory  ▼.  Luke  of  Brum-  333,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  305. 
^oicky  supruj  p.  287. 
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or  fnui-  Generally  speaking,  every  wilful  interference  with  the 

exercise  of  a  franchise  is  actionable  without  regard  to  the 
defendant's  act  being  done  in  good  faith,  by  reason  of  a 
mistaken  notion  of  duty  or  claim  of  right,  or  being  con- 
sciously wrongful.  ^'  If  a  man  hath  a  franchise  and  is 
hindered  in  the  enjoyment  thereof,  an  action  doth  lie, 
which  is  an  action  upon  the  case ''  (A).  But  persons  may 
as  public  officers  be  in  a  quasi- judicial  position  in  which 
they  will  not  be  liable  for  an  honest  though  mistaken 
exercise  of  discretion  in  rejecting  a  vote  or  the  like,  but 
will  be  liable  for  a  wilful  and  conscious,  and  in  that  sense 
malicious,  denial  of  right  (t).  In  such  cases  the  wrong,  if 
any,  belongs  to  the  class  we  have  just  been  considering. 

Hainte-  The  wrong  of  maintenance,  or  aiding  a  party  in  litiga- 
tion  without  either  interest  in  the  suit,  or  lawful  cause  of 
kindred,  affection,  or  charity  for  aiding  him,  is  akin  to 
malicious  prosecution  and  other  abuses  of  legal  process ; 
but  the  ground  of  it  is  not  so  much  an  independent  wrong 
as  particular  damage  resulting  from  '^  a  wrong  founded 
upon  a  prohibition  by  statute  " — a  series  of  early  statutes 
said  to  be  in  affirmation  of  the  common  law — '*  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  act  and  a  misdemeanor  "  {k).  Hence 
it  seems  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance {k).  Actions  for  maintenance  are  in  modem  times 
rare  though  possible  (/) ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  mere  charity,  with  or  without  reasonable 
ground,  is  an  excuse  for  maintaining  the  suit  of  a 
stranger  (m),  does  not  tend  to  encourage  them. 

(A)  HoltO.  J.  \nA9hhyy.  White,  (k)  Lord  Selbome,  M$trop,  Bank 

at  p.  13  of  the  speoial  roport  first  y.  FooUt/  (1886)  10  App.  Ca.  210, 

printed  in  1837.    The  action  was  218,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  449. 

on  the  oase  merely  becanse  trespass  {£)  Bradla%tgh  y.  NewdegaU  (1883) 

wonld  not  lie  for  the  infringement  11  Q.  fi.  D.  1,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  464. 

of  an  incorporeal  right  of  that  kind.  (m)  ffarrU  y.   Briico  (1886)  17 

(•)  Tozer  y.  Child  (1867)  Ex.  Ch.  Q.  B.  Diy.  604,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  428. 
7  E.  ft  B.  377,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  161. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

WRONGS  TO  POSSESSION  AND  PROPERTY. 


I. — Duties  regarding  Property  generally. 

Every  kind  of  intermeddling  with  anything  which  is  the  Abeolute 
subject  of  property  is  a  wrong  unless  it  is  either  autho-  r«!peot 
rized  by  some  person  entitled  to  deal  with  the  thing  in  ^^^ 
that  particular  way,  or  justified  by  authority  of  law,  or 
(in  some  oases  but  by  no  means  generally)  excusable  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  done  under  a  reasonable  though  mis- 
taken supposition  of  lawful  title  or  authority.     Broadly 
speaking,  we  touch  the  propei-ty  of  others  at  our  peril,  and 
honest  mistake  in  acting  for  our  own  interest  (a),  or  even 
an  honest  intention  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  true 
owner  (J),  will  avail  us  nothing  if  we  transgress. 

A  man  may  be  entitled  in  divers  ways  to  deal  with  Title,  jus- 
property  moveable  or  immoveable,  and  within  a  wider  or  ©x^se?'^' 
narrower  range.  He  may  be  an  owner  in  possession,  with 
indefinite  rights  of  use  and  dominion,  free  to  give  or  to 
sell,  nay  to  waste  lands  or  destroy  chattels  if  such  be  his 
pleasure.  He  may  be  a  possessor  with  rights  either 
determined  as  to  length  of  time,  or  undetermined  though 
determinable,  and  of  an  extent  which  may  vary  from 
being  hardly  distinguishable  from  fuU  dominion  to  being 
strictly  limited  to  a  specific  purpose.     It  belongs  to  the 

(a)  Sollinay,  JWfor  (1875)L.R.       (1876)  1  Ex.  D.  65,  45  L.  J.  Ex. 
7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169.  186  :  in  trover,  Hiort  v.  Bolt  (1874) 

{h)  In  treepaoii,  Kirk  t.  Chegwy      L.  B.  9  Ex.  86,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  81. 
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law  of  property  to  tell  us  what  are  the  rights  of  owners 
and  possessors,  and  by  what  acts  in  the  law  they  may  be 
oreatedy  transferred,  or  destroyed.  Again,  a  man  may 
have  the  right  of  using  property  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
either  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons  besides  the 
owner  or  possessor,  or  oonourrently  with  other  persons, 
without  himself  being  either  owner  or  possessor.  The 
definition  of  such  rights  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  law  of 
property  which  deals  with  easements  and  profits.  Again, 
he  may  be  authorized  by  law,  for  the  execution  of  justice 
or  for  purposes  of  public  safety  and  convenience,  or  under 
exceptional  conditions  for  the  true  owner's  benefit,  to 
interfere  with  property  to  which  he  has  no  title  and  does 
not  make  any  claim.  We  have  seen  somewhat  of  this  in 
the  chapter  of  ^'  G-eneral  Exceptions."  Again,  he  may  be 
justified  by  a  consent  of  the  owner  or  possessor  which  does 
not  give  him  any  interest  in  the  property,  but  merely 
excuses  an  act,  or  a  series  of  acts,  that  otherwise  would  be 
wrongful.     Such  consent  is  known  as  a  licence. 

Title  Title  to  property,  and  authority  to  deal  with  property 

^^.*^  in  specified  ways,  are  commonly  conferred  by  contract  or 
*"*^'  in  pursuance  of  some  contract.  Thus  it  oftentimes  depends 
on  the  existence  or  on  the  true  construction  of  a  contract 
whether  a  right  of  property  exists,  or  what  is  the  extent 
of  rights  admitted  to  exist.  A  man  obtains  goods  by 
fraud  and  sells  them  to  another  purchaser  who  buys  in 
good  faith,  reasonably  supposing  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  true  owner.  The  fraudulent  re-seller  may  have  made 
a  contract  which  the  original  seller  could  have  set  aside,  as 
against  him,  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  If  so,  he  acquires 
property  in  the  goods,  though  a  def earsible  property,  and 
the  ultimate  purchaser  in  good  faith  has  a  good  title. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  fraud  may  have  been  such 


'»■ 
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that  there  was  no  true  oonsent  on  the  part  of  the  first 
owner,  no  oontraot  at  all,  and  no  right  of  property  what- 
ever, not  so  much  as  lawful  possession,  acquired  bj  the 
apparent  purchaser.  If  so,  the  defrauder  has  not  anj 
lawful  interest  which  he  can  transfer  even  to  a  person 
acting  in  good  faith  and  reasonably:  and  the  ultimate 
purchaser  acquires  no  manner  of  title,  and  notwithstanding 
his  innocence  is  liable  as  a  wrong-doer  ((?).  Principles 
essentiallj  similar,  but  affected  in  their  application,  and 
not  unfrequently  disguised,  by  the  complexity  of  our  law 
of  real  property,  hold  good  of  dealings  with  land  (d). 


Acts  of  persons  dealing  in  good  faith  with  an  apparent  Exoep- 
owner  may  be,  and  have  been,  protected  in  various  ways  npoteotion 
and  to  a  varying  extent  by  different  systems  of  law.     The  51^]?*"^ 
purchaser  from  an  apparent  owner  may  acquire,  as  under  in  good 
the  common-law  rule  of  sales  in  market  overt,  a  better  title 
than  his  vendor  had ;  or,  by  an  extension  in  the  same  line, 
the  dealings  of  apparently  authorized  agents  in  the  way  of 
sale  or  pledge  may,  for  the  security  of  commerce,  have  a 
special  validity  conferred  on  them,  as  under  our  Factors 
Acts  {e) ;   or  one  who  has  innocently  dealt  with  goods 
which  he  is  now  unable  to  produce  or  restore  specifically 
may  be  held  personally  excused,  saving  the  true  owner's 
liberty  to  retake  the  goods  if  he  can  find  them,  and 
subject  to  the  remedies  over,  if  any,  which  may  be  avail- 
able under  a  contract  of  sale  or  a  warranty  for  the 
person  dispossessed  by  the  true  owner.    Excuse  of  this 
kind  is  however  rarely  admitted,  though  much  the  same 


{e)  SoUimr.  FowUr  (1876)  L.  R.  (i)  See  TiUher  ▼.  lUwlint  (1871) 

7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169 ;  L.  B.  7  Oh.  269,  41  L.  J.  Oh.  486. 

Cundf/  y.  Lindsay  (1878)  3  App.  Oa.  (e)  Conmlidated  by  the  FaotoiB 

469,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  481.  Act,  1889,  62  k  63  Viet.  o.  46. 
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result  may  sometiines  be  arriyed  at  on  special  teehnioal 
grounds. 

The  rights  It  wonld  Seem  that,  apart  from  doubtful  questions  of 
^^reme-  ^^^  (^hi^i  no  system  of  law  can  wholly  avoid),  there 
to^he  ought  not  to  be  great  difficulty  in  determining  what 
oonuncm  amounts  to  a  wrong  to  property,  and  who  is  the  person 
pouenory.  WTonged.  But  in  fact  the  common  law  does  present  great 
difficulties;  and  this  because  its  remedies  were  bound, 
until  a  recent  date,  to  medieval  forms,  and  limited  by 
medieval  conceptions.  The  forms  of  action  brought  not 
Ownership  but  Possession  to  the  front  in  accordance  with 
a  habit  of  thought  which,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem  to 
us,  foimd  the  utmost  difficulty  in  conceiving  rights  of 
property  as  having  full  existence  or  being  capable  of 
transfer  and  succession  unless  in  close  connexion  with  the 
physical  control  of  something  which  could  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  (/).  An  owner  in  possession  was 
protected  against  disturbance,  but  the  rights  of  an  owner 
out  of  possession  were  obscure  and  weak.  To  this  day  it 
continues  so  with  regard  to  chattels.  For  many  purposes 
the  ''  true  owner  "  of  goods  is  the  person,  and  only  the 
person,  entitled  to  immediate  possession.  The  term  is  a 
short  and  convenient  one,  and  may  be  used  without 
scruple,  but  on  condition  of  being  rightly  understood. 
Kegularly  the  common  law  protects  ownership  only 
through  possessory  rights  and  remedies.  The  reversion  or 
reversionary  interest  of  the  freeholder  or  general  owner  out 
of  possession  is  indeed  well  known  to  our  authorities,  and 

(/]  See  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland's  divers  profitable  comparisons  of  the 

artiolee  on  ''The  Seisin  of  Ghat-  roles  oonoeming  real  and  personal 

tels  "  and ' 'The Mjnteryof  Seisin, "  property  will  be  found. 
L.   Q.   B.  i.   324,   u.  481,  where 
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by  oonvejaoioeTS  it  is  regarded  as  a  present  estate  or  inte- 
rest. But  when  it  has  to  be  defended  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon law,  the  forms  of  action  treat  it  rather  as  the  shadow 
cast  before  bj  a  right  to  possess  at  a  time  still  to  come. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  doctrine  of  possession  in 
our  law.  The  reason  of  this  appearance,  an  appearance 
capable  of  deceiving  even  learned  persons,  is  that  posses- 
sion has  all  but  swallowed  up  ownership ;  and  the  rights 
of  a  possessor,  or  one  entitled  to  possess,  have  all  but 
monopolized  the  very  name  of  property.  There  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  our  books  that  possession  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  title.  It  would  be  less  intelligible  at  first 
sight,  but  not  less  correct,  to  say  that  in  the  developed 
system  of  common  law  pleading  and  procedure,  as  it 
existed  down  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  proof  of  title 
was  material  only  as  evidence  of  a  right  to  possess.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  although  forms  of  action  are 
no  longer  with  us,  causes  of  action  are  what  they  were, 
and  cases  may  still  occur  where  it  is  needful  to  go  back  to 
the  vanished  form  as  the  witness  and  measure  of  subsist- 
ing rights.  The  sweeping  protection  given  to  rights  of 
property  at  this  day  is  made  up  by  a  number  of  theoreti- 
cally distinct  causes  of  action.  The  disturbed  possessor 
had  his  action  of  trespass  (in  some  special  cases  replevin) ; 
if  at  the  time  of  the  wrong  done  the  person  entitled  to 
possess  was  not  in  actual  legal  possession,  his  remedy  was 
detinue,  or,  in  the  developed  system,  trover.  An  owner 
who  had  neither  possession  nor  the  immediate  right  to 
possession  could  redress  himself  by  a  special  action  on  the 
case,  which  did  not  acquire  any  technical  name. 

Notwithstanding  first  appearances,  then,  the  common  PosseBaon 
law  has  a  theory  of  possession,  and  a  highly  elaborated  one.  tentaon' 
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To  disouss  it  fully  would  not  be  appropriate  here  (g) ;  but 
we  haye  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  must  be  known  who  is  in 
legal  possession  of  any  glyen  subject  of  property,  and  who 
is  entitled  to  possess  it,  before  we  can  tell  what  wrongs 
are  capable  of  being  committed,  aad  against  whom,  by 
the  person  having  physical  control  oyer  it,  or  by  others. 
Legal  possession  does  not  necessarily  coincide  either  with 
actual  physical  control  or  the  present  power  thereof  (the 
"  detention  "  of  Continental  terminology),  or  with  the  right 
to  possess  (constantly  called  ''  property "  in  our  books) ; 
and  it  need  not  haye  a  rightful  origin.  The  separation  of 
detention,  possession  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the  right  to 
possess,  is  both  possible  and  frequent.  A.  lends  a  book  to 
B.,  gratuitously  and  not  for  any  fixed  time,  and  B.  gives 
the  book  to  his  servant  to  carry  home.  Here  B.'s  servant 
has  physical  possession,  better  named  custody  or  detention, 
but  neither  legal  possession  (A)  nor  the  right  to  possess ; 
B.  has  legal  and  rightful  possession,  and  the  right  to 
possess  as  against  eveiy  one  but  A. ;  while  A.  has  not 
possession,  but  has  a  right  to  possess  which  he  can  make 
absolute  at  any  moment  by  determining  the  bailment  to 
B.,  and  which  the  law  regards  for  many  purposes  as  if 
it  were  already  absolute.  As  to  an  actual  legal  possession 
(besides  and  beyond  mere  detention)  being  acquired  by 
wrong,  the  wrongful  change  of  possession  was  the  very 
substance  of  disseisin  as  to  land,  and  is  still  the  very  sub- 
stance of  trespass  by  taking  and  carrying  away  goods  (de 

{jj)  See  <'  An  Essay  on  Possession  a  strange ;  see  Mowre  y.  Rohinwn^ 

in  the  Common  Law  "  by  Mr.  (now  2  B.  &  Ad.  817.    The  law  about  the 

Justice)  R.   8.  Wright   and    the  custody  of  servants  and  persons  in 

present  writer  (Oxford :  Clarendon  a  like  position  has  vaoiUated  from 

Ptess,  1888).  time  to  time,  and  has  neyer  been 

(A)  Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  defined  as  a  whole, 
conld  not  maintain  trespass  ag^ainst 
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bonis  a8portatia)y  and  as  such  it  was  and  is  a  neoessary 
oondition  of  the  ofEenoe  of  larceny  at  oommon  law. 

The  oommon  law,  when  it  must  choose  between  denying 
legal  possession  to  the  person  apparently  in  possession,  and 
attributing  it  to  a  wrong-doer,  generally  prefers  the  latter 
course.  In  Roman  law  there  is  no  such  general  tendency, 
though  the  results  are  often  similar  (t ). 

Trespass  is  the  wrongful  disturbance  of  another  person's  Trespass 
possession  of  land  {j)  or  goods.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  yarsion.' 
committed  by  a  person  who  is  himself  in  possession; 
though  in  certain  exceptional  cases  a  dispunishable  or  even 
a  rightful  possessor  of  goods  may  by  his  own  act,  during  a 
continuous  physical  control,  make  himself  a  mere  tres- 
passer. But  a  possessor  may  do  wrong  in  other  ways. 
He  may  commit  waste  as  to  the  land  he  holds,  or  he  may 
become  liable  to  an  action  of  ejectment  by  holding  over 
after  lus  title  or  interest  is  determined.  As  to  goods  he 
may  detain  them  without  right  after  it  has  become  his 
duty  to  return  them,  or  he  may  conyert  them  to  his  own 
use,  a  phrase  of  which  the  scope  has  been  greatly  extended 
in  the  modem  law.  Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of  duty, 
namely  to  refrain  from  meddling  with  what  is  lawfully 
possessed  by  another,  and  to  refrain  from  abusing  posses- 
sion which  we  have  lawfully  gotten  under  a  limited  title ; 
and  the  breach  of  these  produces  distinct  kinds  of  wrong, 
having,  in  the  old  system  of  the  common  law,  their 
distinct  and  appropriate  remedies.    But  a  strict  observance 

(t)  Cp.  Holland,  "  Elements  of  which  is  explained  by  "  si  ad  com- 

JnrJspmdenoe,"  6th  ed.  pp.  166 —  modom  nti  non  posdt."    Braoton, 

171.  fo.  2170.    I  do  not  think  this  dis- 

{j)  FormerljT  it  was  said  that  tinotion  was  regarded  in  any  later 

trespass  to  land  was  a  disturbance  period,  or  was  ever  attempted  as  to 

not  amounting  to  disseisin,  though  goods, 
it  might  be  **  vioina  disseisinae," 
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of  thoBe  distinotioiis  in  praotioe  would  have  led  to  intoler- 
able results,  and  a  working  margin  was  given  by  benefioent 
fictions  which  (like  most  indirect  and  gradual  reforms) 
extended  the  usefulness  of  the  law  at  the  cost  of  making  it 
intricate  and  difficult  to  understand.  On  the  one  hand  the 
remedies  of  an  actual  possessor  were  freely  accorded  to 
persons  who  had  only  the  right  to  possess  (k) ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  person  wronged  was  constantly  allowed  at  his 
option  to  proceed  against  a  mere  trespasser  as  if  the  tres- 
passer had  only  abused  a  lawful  or  at  any  rate  excusable 
possession. 

Altems-         In  the  later  history  of  common  law  pleading  trespass 
dies.  and  conversion  became  largely  though  not  wholly  inter- 

changeable. Detinue,  the  older  form  of  action  for  the 
recoveiy  of  chattels,  was  not  abolished,  but  it  was  generally 
preferable  to  treat  the  detention  as  a  conversion  and  sue  in 
trover  (/),  so  that  trover  practically  superseded  detinue,  as 
the  writ  of  right  and  the  various  assizes,  the  older  and 
once  the  only  proper  remedies  whereby  a  freeholder  could 
recover  possession  of  the  land,  were  superseded  by  eject- 
ment, a  remedy  at  first  introduced  merely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  leasehold  interests.  With  all  their  artificial  exten- 
sions these  forms  of  action  did  not  completely  suffice. 
There  might  still  be  circumstances  in  which  a  special  action 
on  the  case  was  required.  And  these  complications  cannot 
be  said  to  be  even  now  wholly  obsolete.  For  exceptional 
circumstances  may  still  occur  in  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  action  lies  without  proof  of  actual  damage,  or, 

{k)  See  Smith  y.  Millet,  1  T.  R.  tain  cases,  e.  g.  on  an  executor, 

480,  and  note  that ''oonstmotiye  independently  of  any  physical  ap- 

poeaession,"  as  used  in  our  books,  prehension  or  transfer ;    (iii.)  an 

includes    (i.)  possession   exercised  immediate  right  to  possess,  which 

through  a  serrant  or  licensee ;  (ii.)  is  distinct  from  actual  possession, 
possession conlenred  bylaw,  in  cer-  (/)  Blackst.  iii.  162. 
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aasuming  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment,  whether 
that  judgment  shall  be  for  the  yalue  of  the  goods  wrong- 
fully dealt  with  or  only  for  his  actual  damage,  which  may 
be  a  nominal  sum.  Under  such  conditions  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  old  forms  and  see  what  the  appropriate  action 
would  have  been.  This  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  the 
law  {m)j  but  while  it  exists  we  must  take  account  of  it. 


II. — Trespass. 

Trespass  may  be  committed  by  various  kinds  of  acts,  of  What 
which  the  most  obvious  are  entry  on  another's  land  (tres-  eadd  a 
pass  qtuire  clamtim  /regit)  ^  and  taking  another's  goods  ^'^"P**"- 
(trespass  de  bonis  asportatis){n).  Notwithstanding  that 
trespasses  punishable  in  the  king's  court  were  said  to  be 
vi  et  armiSj  and  were  supposed  to  be  punishable  as  a  breach 
of  the  king's  peace,  neither  the  use  of  force,  nor  the  break- 
ing of  an  indosure  or  transgression  of  a  visible  boundary, 
nor  even  an  imlawf  ul  intention,  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
actionable  trespass.  It  is  likewise  immaterial,  in  strict- 
ness of  law,  whether  there  be  any  actual  damage  or  not. 
"  Every  invasion  of  private  property,  be  it  ever  so  minute, 
is  a  trespass  "(o).  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  one  walks  across 
a  stubble  field  without  lawful  authority  or  the  occupier's 
leave,  one  is  technically  a  trespasser,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  persons  who  roam  about  common  lands,  not  being 
in  exercise  of  some  particular  right,  are  in  a  better 
position.    It  may  be  that,  where  the  public  enjoyment  of 


(m)  SeeperThesigerL.  J.,4Ez.  tenant  for  jean  or  ol^er  interest 

Diy.  199.  not  freehold. 

(m)  The  exact  parallel  to  tree-  (o)  Entiek  y.  CarringUm,  19  St. 

•gzsR  de  bon\9  atportatis  \r  oi  oojxme  Tr.    1066.      "  Property- "  here,  as 

not  trespass  qu.  el.  fr,  simply,  bat  constantly   in    our    books,   really 

trespass  amounting  to  a  disseisin  means  possession  or  a  right  to  pos« 

of  the  freeholder  or  ouster  of  the  session. 
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suoh  landB  for  fiporting  or  other  reoreation  is  notorious,  for 
example  on  Dartmoor  (/?),  a  lioenoe  (as  to  wliioh  more 
presently)  would  be  implied.  Oftentimes  warnings  or 
requests  are  addressed  to  the  public  to  abstain  from  going 
on  some  specified  part  of  open  land  or  private  ways,  or 
from  doing  injurious  acts.  In  such  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  licence  to  use  the  land  or  ways  in  conformity 
with  the  owner's  will  thus  expressed.  But  eyen  so,  persons 
using  the  land  cure  no  more  than  ^'  bare  licensees/'  and 
their  right  is  of  the  slenderest. 


Quaer$ 
oonoem- 
ing 
ballooDfl. 


It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  is  a  trespass  to  pass  over 
land  without  touching  the  soil,  as  one  may  in  a  balloon, 
or  to  cause  a  material  object,  as  shot  fired  from  a  gun,  to 
pass  oyer  it.  Lord  EUenborough  thought  it  was  not 
in  itself  a  trespass  '^  to  interfere  with  the  column  of  air 
superincumbent  on  the  close,"  and  that  the  remedy  would 
be  by  action  on  the  case  for  any  actual  damage :  though 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  a  man  is  a  trespasser 
who  fires  a  gun  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  shot  fall  on 
his  neighbour's  land(g).  Fifty  years  later  Lord  Black- 
bum  inclined  to  think  differently  (r),  and  his  opinion  seems 
the  better.  Clearly  there  can  be  a  wrongful  entry  on  land 
below  the  surface,  as  by  mining,  and  in  fact  this  kind  of 
trespass  in  rather  prominent  in  our  modem  books.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law  to 
assign  any  reason  why  an  entry  at  any  height  aboye  the 
surface  should  not  also  be  a  trespass.    The  improbability 


(p)  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dart- 
moor bunt  has  an  express  lioenoe 
from  the  Dndhy  of  Cornwall. 

{q)  Fiekering  y.  Sudd  (1815)  4 
Gamp.  219,  221. 

(r)  Xmyon  y.  Mart  (1865)  6  B. 
&  S.  249,  252,  34  L.  J.  M.  0.  87 ; 


and  see  per  Vryh.  J.  in  Wanth- 
worth  Board  of  Works  t.  United 
Telephone  Co,  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Diy. 
904,  927,  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  449.  It 
may  be  otherwise,  as  in  that  ease, 
where  statntoiy  interests  in  land 
are  oonfenred  for  spedal  pniposes. 
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of  actual  damage  may  be  an  excellent  practical  reason  for 
not  suing  a  man  who  sails  over  one's  land  in  a  balloon ; 
but  this  appears  irreleyant  to  the  pure  legal  theory.  Tres- 
passes dearly  deyoid  of  legal  excuse  are  committed  every 
day  on  the  surface  itself,  and  yet  are  of  so  harmless  a  kind 
that  no  reasonable  occupier  would  or  does  take  any  notice 
of  them.  Then  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  might  be  a 
nuisance,  apart  from  any  definite  damage,  to  keep  a 
balloon  hovering  over  another  man's  land :  but  if  it  is  not 
a  trespass  in  law  to  have  the  balloon  there  at  aU,  one  does 
not  see  how  a  continuing  trespass  is  to  be  committed  by 
keeping  it  there.  Again,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  could 
object  to  shots  being  fired  across  our  land  only  in  the  event 
of  actual  injury  being  caused,  and  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  body  in  the  air  above  our  soil  being  thus  a  mere 
incident  in  a  distinct  trespass  to  person  or  property.  The 
doctrine  suggested  by  Lord  EUenborough's  dictum,  if 
generally  accepted  and  acted  on,  would  so  far  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  that  the  existence  of  a  right  of 
^^ innocent  passage"  for  projectiles  over  the  heads  and 
lands  of  the  Queen's  subjects  would  increase  the  somewhat 
limited  facilities  of  the  land  forces  for  musketry  and 
artillery  practice  at  long  ranges.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  such  a  right  has  in  fact  been  claimed  or  exercised. 

Trespass  by  a  man's  cattle  is  dealt  with  exactly  like 
trespass  by  himself ;  but  in  the  modem  view  of  the  law 
this  is  only  part  of  a  more  general  rule  or  body  of  rules 
imposing  an  exceptionally  strict  and  unqualified  duty  of 
safe  custody  on  grounds  of  public  expediency.  In  that 
connexion  we  shall  accordingly  return  to  the  subject  (a). 

Trespass  to  goods  may  be  committed  by  taking  posses-  Traspaas 
flion  of  them,  or  by  any  other  act  "  in  itself  immediately     fi^**^^- 

(f)  Ghap.  Xn.  below. 
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injurious"  to  the  goods  in  respect  of  the  possessor's 
interest  (^),  as  by  killing  (t/),  beating  (^),  or  chasing  (y) 
animals,  or  defacing  a  work  of  art.  Where  the  possession 
is  changed  the  trespass  is  an  asportation  (from  the  old  form 
of  pleading,  cepit  et  asportavit  for  inanimate  chattels, 
abduxit  for  animals),  and  may  amount  to  the  offence  of 
theft.  Other  trespasses  to  goods  may  be  criminal  offences 
under  the  head  of  malicious  injury  to  property.  The 
current  but  doubtful  doctrine  of  the  civil  trespass  being 
^'  merged  in  the  felony  "  when  the  trespass  is  felonious  has 
been  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  (s).  Authority,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  present  writer,  does  not  clearly  show 
whether  it  is  in  strictness  a  trespass  merely  to  lay  hands  on 
another's  chattel  without  either  dispossession  (a)  or  actual 
damage.  By  the  analogy  of  trespass  to  land  it  seems  that 
it  must  be  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  least  actual 
damage  would  be  enough  {b).  And  cases  are  conceiyable 
in  which  the  power  of  treating  a  mere  unauthorized  touch- 
ing as  a  trespass  might  be  salutary  and  necessary,  as  where 
valuable  objects  axe  exhibited  in  places  either  public  or 
open  to  a  large  class  of  persons.  In  the  old  precedents 
trespass  to  goods  hardly  occurs  except  in  conjunction  with 
trespass  to  land  (c). 


(t)  Blackst.  iii.  153. 

(m)  Wright  y.  Hamieot,  1  Sannd. 
83,  1  Wms.  Satmd.  108  (trespaas 
lor  killing  a  mastifF)- 

(z)  Land  y.  SexUm,  3  T.  B.  37 
(trespass  vi  et  armit  tor  beating  the 
plaintiffs  dog). 

(y)  A  form  of  writ  is  given  for 
chasing  the  plaintiffs  sheep  with 
dogs,  F.  N.  B.   90    L. ;    so   for 


shearing  the  plaintiffs  sheep,  ib. 
87  0. 
{z)  P.  184,  above. 

(a)  See  Oaylard  y.  Morrit  (1849) 
3  Ex.  695,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  297. 

(b)  "  Scratching  the  panel  of  a 
carriage  would  be  a  trespass," 
Alderson  B.  in  Fouldes  y.  Wil' 
laughhy,  8  M.  &  W.  549. 

(e)  See  F.  N.  B.  86-88,  pastim. 
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III. — Injuries  to  Reversion. 

A  person  in  possession  of  property  may  do  wrong  by  WroDgs  to 
refusing  to  deliver  possession  to  a  person  entitled,  or  by  ^QtlTi^- 
otherwise  assuming  to  deal  with  the  property  as  owner  or  seesion. 
adversely  to  the  true  owner,  or  by  dealing  with  it  under 
colour  of  his  real  possessory  title  but  in  excess  of  his  rights, 
or,  where  the  nature  of  the  object  admits  of  it,  by  acts 
amounting  to  destruction  or  total  change  of  character, 
such  as  breaking  up  land  by  opening  mines,  burning 
wood,  grinding  com,  or  spinning  cotton  into  yam,  which 
acts  however  are  only  the  extreme  exercise  of  assumed 
dominion.  The  law  started  from  entirely  distinct  con- 
ceptions  of  the  mere  detaining  of  property  from  the  person 
entitled,  and  the  spoiling  or  altering  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
one  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or  a  general  owner  {d ) .  For 
the  former  case  the  common  law  provided  its  most  ancient 
remedies — ^the  writ  of  right  (and  later  the  various  assizes  and 
the  writ  of  entry)  for  land,  and  the  parallel  writ  of  detinue 
(parallel  as  being  merely  a  variation  of  the  writ  of  debt, 
which  was  precisely  similar  in  form  to  the  writ  of  right) 
for  goods ;  to  this  must  be  added,  in  special,  but  once 
frequent  and  important  oases,  replevin  (e).  For  the  latter 
the  writ  of  waste  (as  extended  by  the  Statutes  of  Marl- 
bridge  and  Gloucester)  was  available  as  to  land ;  later  this 


(d)  As  to  ilie  term  *' reyeoreionary 
interest"  applied  to  g^oods,  op. 
Dioey  on  Parties,  345.  In  one 
way  "  reversioner"  would  be  more 
correct  than  <*  owner  "  or ''  general 
owner,"  for  the  person  entitled  to 
sae  in  troyer  or  prosecute  for  theft 
is  not  necessarily  dominui,  and  the 
dominui  of  the  chattel  may  be  dis- 
qnaMed  from  so  suing  or  prose- 

P. 


outiug. 

{e)  It  seems  useless  to  say  more 
of  repleyin  here.  The  curious 
reader  may  consult  Menni4  y.  Slak^ 
(1856)  6  E.  &  B.  842,  25  L.  J.  Q. 
B.  399.  For  the  earliest  form 
of  writ  of  entry  see  Olose  BoUs, 
yol.  i.  p.  32.  Blackstone  is  wrong 
in  stating  it  to  haye  been  older 
than  the  assizes. 
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was  supplanted  by  an  action  on  the  case(/)  "in  the 
nature  of  waste,"  and  in  modem  times  the  power  and 
remedies  of  courts  of  equity  have  been  found  still  more 
effectual  (^),  The  process  of  devising  a  practical  remedy 
for  owners  of  chattels  was  more  circuitous;  they  were 
helped  by  an  action  on  the  case  which  became  a  distinct 
species  under  the  name  of  trover,  derived  from  the  usual 
though  not  necessary  form  of  pleading,  which  alleged  that 
the  defendant  found  the  plaintiff's  goods  and  converted 
them  to  his  own  use  (A).  The  original  notion  of  conversion 
in  personal  chattels  answers  closely  to  that  of  waste  in 
tenements ;  but  it  was  soon  extended  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  detinue  (f),  and  largely  overlap  trespass ; 
a  mere  trespasser  whose  acts  would  have  amounted  to 
conversion  if  done  by  a  lawful  possessor  not  being  allowed 
to  take  exception  to  the  true  owner  **  waiving  the  trespass," 
and  professing  to  assume  in  the  defendant's  favour  that 
his  possession  had  a  lawful  origin. 


(/)  Under  oertam  oonditLonfl 
waste  might  amount  to  trespass, 
Litt.  8.  71,  see  more  in  sect.  yii.  of 
the  present  chapter. 

iff)  For  the  history  and  old  law, 
see  Co.  Litt.  53,  64 ;  Blackst.  ii. 
281,  iii.  226 ;  notes  to  Greene  y. 
Cole,  2  Wms.  Saund.  644;  and 
Woodhoueey,  Walker  (1880)  5  Q.  B. 
D.  404.  The  action  of  waste  proper 
oonld  he  hronght  only  '*hy  him 
that  hath  the  immediate  estate  of 
inheritance,"  Go.  Litt.  63  a. 

{h)  Blackst.  iii.  162,  cf.  the 
judgment  of  Martin  B.  in  Bur- 
roughee  y.  Bayne  (1860)  6  H.  &  N. 
296,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  186, 188  ;  and  as 


to  the  forms  of  pleading,  Bro.  Ab. 
Aooion  snr  le  Case,  103,  109,  113, 
and  see  Littleton's  remark  in  33 
H.  VI.,  27,  pi.  12,  an  action  of 
detinue  where  a  finding  by  the  de- 
fendant was  alleged,  that  "this 
declaration  ^1^  inveniionem  is  a  new 
found  Haliday  " ;  the  case  is  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  R.  8.  Wright  in 
Pollock  and  Wright  on  Possession, 
174. 

(i)  Martin  B.,  /.  e.,  whose  phrase 
*'  in  yery  ancient  times  "  is  a  little 
misleading,  for  troyer,  as  a  settled 
common  form,  seems  to  date  only 
from  the  16th  century;  Beeyes 
Hist.  Eng.  L.  iy.  626. 


WASTE. 
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TV.— Waste. 

Waste  is  any  unautliorized  act  of  a  tenant  for  a  freehold  Waste, 
estate  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  any  lesser  interest,  which 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  tenement,  or  otherwise  to 
the  injury  of  the  inheritance.  Such  injury  need  not  con- 
sist in  loss  of  market  value ;  an  alteration  not  otherwise 
mischievous  may  be  waste  in  that  it  throws  doubt  on  the 
identification  of  the  property,  and  thereby  impairs  the 
evidence  of  title.  It  is  said  that  every  conversion  of  land 
from  one  species  to  another — as  ploughing  up  woodland, 
or  turning  arable  into  pasture  land — ^is  waste,  and  it  has 
even  been  said  that  building  a  new  house  is  waste  (A;). 
But  modem  authority  does  not  bear  this  out ;  "  in  order 
to  prove  waste  you  must  prove  an  injury  to  the  inherit- 
ance "  either  "  in  the  sense  of  value  "  or  ."  in  the  sense 
of  destroying  identity"  (/).  And  in  the  United  States, 
especially  the  Western  States,  many  acts  are  held  to  be 
only  in  a  natural  and  reasonable  way  of  using  and  im- 
proving the]J  land — clearing  wild  woods  for  example — 
which  in  England,  or  even  in  the  Eastern  States,  would 
be  manifest  waste  (m).  As  to  permissive  waste,  i,e,y  suffer- 
ing the  tenement  to  lose  its  value  or  go  to  ruin  for  want  of 
necessary  repair,  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  is  liable  therefor 
if  an  express  duty  to  repair  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
instrument  creating  his  estate ;  otherwise  he  is  not  (n).  It 
seems  that  it  can  in  no  case  be  waste  to  use  a  tenement  in 

{k)  **11  the  tenant  ImUd  a  new  (fi)  Se  Gariwriffht,  Avis  y.  NeW' 

hoose,  it  ia  waste ;  and  if  he  suffer  tnan  (1889)  41    Gh.    D.   632,    68 

it  to  be  wasted,  it  is  a  new  waste."  L.    J.   Gh.    690.      An   equitable 

Go.  Litt.  63  a.  tenant  for  life   is  not  liable   for 

(/)  J<mei  Y.    Chappell  (1876)   20  pennissive  waste:   Fowf/8  y.  Sla^ 

Eq.   539,   540-2   (Jessel  M.    R.) ;  ffrave  (1864)  4  D.  M.  G.  448 ;  £s 

Meux  y.  CohUy,  '92,  2  Gh.  253.  Hotehkys,  Frek$  y.  Oahnady  (1886) 

(m)  Gooley  on  Torts,  333.  32  Gh.  D.  408,  56  L.  J.  Gh.  646. 

x2 
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an  apparently  reasonable  and  proper  manner,  ''hiving 
regard  to  its  character  and  to  the  purposes  for  whioh  it 
was  intended  to  be  nsed"(o)y  whatever  the  aotoal  oon- 
sequences  of  such  user  may  be.  Where  a  particular  course 
of  user  has  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  course  of  time, 
with  the  apparent  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  owner  of 
the  inheritance,  the  Court  will  make  all  reasonable  pre- 
sumptions in  favour  of  referring  acts  so  done  to  a  lawful 
origin (p).  Destructive  waste  by  a  tenant  at  will  may 
amount  to  trespass,  in  the  strict  sense,  against  the  lessor. 
The  reason  will  be  more  conveniently  explained  here- 
after (^). 


Modem  In  modem  practice,  questions  of   waste  arise  either 

waste :  between  a  tenant  for  life  (r)  and  those  in  remainder,  or 
tooantsfor  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  the  former  case,  the 
unauthorized  cutting  of  timber  is  the  most  usual  ground 
of  complaint ;  in  the  latter,  the  forms  of  misuse  or  neglect 
are  as  various  as  the  uses,  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing,  for  which  the  tenement  may  be  let  and 
occupied.  With  regard  to  timber,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  are  "timber  estates"  on  whioh  wood  is  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  periodical  cutting  and  sale,  so  that 
''  cutting  the  timber  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  "  (s).    On 


(o)  Manchnter  Bonded  Warehoui$ 
Co,  y.  (k/rr  (1880)  6  C.  P.  D.  607, 
612,  49  L.  J.  C.  P.  809  ;  following 
Saner  y.  BiUm  (1878)  7  Gh.  D.  816, 
821,  47  L.  J.  Oh.  267  ;  op.  Job  v. 
IttUm  (1876)  20  Eq.  84,  44  L.  J. 
Gh.  262. 

(p)  EUat  y.  Snowdon  Slate  Quar' 
riet  Co.  (1879)  4  App.  Ca.  464,  466, 
48L.  J.  Gh.  811. 

(q)  See  below  in  sect.  yii.  of  thia 
chapter. 


(r)  In  the  United  States,  where 
tenancy-  in  dower  ie  stiU  common, 
there  are  many  modem  decieione 
on  questionB  of  waste  arising  ont  of 
snoh  tenancies.  See  Gooley  on  Torts 
333,  or  Scribner  on  Dower  (2nd  ed. 
1883)  i.  212—214  ;  u.  795  $qq. 

(<)  As  to  the  general  law  con- 
cerning timber,  and  its  possible 
yariation  by  local  costom,  see  the 
judgment  of  Jessel  M.  R.,  jBony- 
tcood  y.  Honyumd  (1874)  18  Eq. 
306,  309,  43  L.  J.  Gh.  662. 
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such  land  outting  the  timber  is  equiyalent  to  taking  a 
erop  off  arable  land,  and  if  done  in  the  usual  course  is  not 
waste.  A  tenant  for  life  whose  estate  is  expressed  to 
be  without  impeachment  of  waste  may  freely  take  timber 
and  minerals  for  use,  but,  unless  with  further  specific 
authority,  he  must  not  remove  timber  planted  for  orna- 
ment (save  so  far  as  the  cutting  of  part  is  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rest)  {t)  open  a  mine  in  a  garden  or 
pleasure-ground,  or  do  like  acts  destructive  to  the  indi- 
vidual character  and  amenity  of  the  dwelling-place  {u). 
The  conmussion  of  such  waste  niay  be  restrained  by  in- 
junction, without  regard  to  pecuniary  damage  to  the 
inheritance :  but,  when  it  is  once  committed,  the  normal 
measure  of  damages  can  only  be  the  actual  loss  of  value  (v). 
Further  details  on  the  subject  would  not  be  appropriate 
here.     They  belong  rather  to  the  law  of  Eeal  Property. 

As  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  real  matter  in  Landlord 
dispute,  in  a  case  of  alleged  waste,  is  commonly  the  extent  texumt. 
of  the  tenant's  obligation,  under  his  express  or  implied 
covenants,  to  keep  the  property  demised  in  safe  condition 
or  repair.  Yet  the  wrong  of  waste  is  none  the  less  com- 
mitted (and  under  the  old  procedure  was  no  less  remedi- 
able by  the  appropriate  action  on  the  case)  because  it  is 
also  a  breach  of  the  tenant's  contract  (ai).     Since  the 


(0  See  Baker  ▼.  Sebright  (1879) 
13  Ch.  D.  179,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  66 ; 
bat  it  Beems  that  a  remainderman 
ooming  in  time  would  be  entitled 
to  the  enperviBion  of  the  Court  in 
Baoh  case ;  ib,  188. 

(m)  Waste  of  this  kind  was  known 
as  **  equitable  waste,"  the  oommis- 
sion  of  it  b^  a  tenant  unimpeach- 
able for  waste  not  being  treated  as 
wrongful  at  common  law ;  see  now 


36  &  37  Vict.  0.  66  (the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873;, 
B.  26,  Bub-B.  3. 

{v)  Bubb  Y.  Telverton  (1870)  10 
Eq.  466.  Here  the  tenant  for  life 
had  acted  in  good  faith  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  improving  the 
property.  Wanton  acts  of  destruc- 
tion would  be  yery  differently 
treated. 

{x)  2  Wms.  Saund.  646. 
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Judicature  Aots  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  an  action 
alleging  misuse  of  the  tenement  bj  a  lessee  is  brought  on 
the  contract  or  as  for  a  tort  (y) :  doubtless  it  would  be 
treated  as  an  action  of  contract  it  it  became  neoessaiy  for 
any  purpose  to  assign  it  to  one  or  the  other  class. 

V. — Conversion. 

Conver-  Conversion,  according  to  recent  authority,  may  be  de- 

Son  or  "  scribed  as  the  wrong  done  by  "  an  imauthorized  act  which 
^I^JJfj^  deprives  another  of  his  property  permanently  or  for  an 
indefinite  time  "  (2).  Such  an  act  may  or  may  not  include 
a  trespass ;  whether  it  does  or  not  is  immaterial  as  regsords 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action,  for  even  imder 
the  old  forms  he  might  "  waive  the  trespass  " ;  though  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  the  wrong- doer  being  criminally 
liable  it  may  still  be  a  vital  question,  trespass  by  taking 
and  carrying  away  the  goods  being  a  necessary  element  in 
the  offence  of  larceny  at  common  law.  But  the  definition 
of  theft  (in  the  first  instance  narrow  but  strictly  consistent, 
afterwards  complicated  by  some  judicial  refinements  and 
by  nmnerous  uBByBtematio  irtatutoiy  additions)  does  not 
concern  us  here.  The  "  property  "  of  which  the  plaintiff 
is  deprived — ^the  subject-matter  of  the  right  which  is 
violated — must  be  something  which  he  has  the  immediate 
right  to  possess ;  only  on  this  condition  could  one  main- 
tain the  action  of  trover  under  the  old  forms.  Thus, 
where  goods  had  been  sold  and  remained  in  the  vendor's 
possession  subject  to  the  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purohase- 

(y)  JE.ff.  ISteker  y.  Linger  (1882)  nearly  aU,  the  learning  on  the  sab- 

21  Ch.  Diy.  18,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  713.  jeot  down  to  1871  Ib  ooUected  (in  a 

(c)  Bramwflll  B.,  adopting  the  somewhat  formless  manner  it  must 

expression    of    Bosanqnet,     arg.y  be  allowed)  in  the  notes  to  ^i^ra- 

Hiort  y.  Bott  (1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  ham  y.  Snow^  2  Wms.  Saund.  87. 
86,  89,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  81.    All,  or 
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monej,  the  pnrchafler  oould  not  bring  an  action  of  trover 
against  a  stranger  who  removed  the  goods,  at  all  eyents 
"without  payment  or  tender  of  the  unpaid  balance  (a). 

But  an  owner  not  entitled  to  immediate  possession 
might  have  a  special  action  on  the  case,  not  being  trover, 
for  any  permanent  injury  to  his  interest,  though  the 
wrongful  act  might  also  be  a  trespass,  conversion,  or 
breach  of  contract  as  against  the  immediate  possessor  (6). 
As  under  the  Judicature  Acts  the  difference  of  form 
between  trover  and  a  special  action  which  is  not  trover  does 
not  exist,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  idea 
and  the  name  of  conversion  should  not  be  extended  to 
cover  these  last-mentioned  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  has  been  thought  alto-  What 
gether  objectionable  by  considerable  authorities  {c) :  and  to  oonyer- 
certainly  the  natural  meaning  of  converting  property  to  *^^^* 
one's  own  use  has  long  been  left  behind.    It  came  to  be 
seen  that  the  actual  diversion  of  the  benefit  arising  from 
use  and  possession  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  wrong,  and 
not  a  constant  one.    It  did  not  matter  to  the  plaintiff 
whether  it  was  the  defendant,  or  a  third  person  taking 
delivery  from  the  defendant,  who  used  his  goods,   or 
whether  they  were  used  at  all ;  the  essence  of  the  injury 
was  that  the  use  and  possession  were  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  adverse  to  the  plaintiff  and  inconsLstent  with  his 
right  of  dominion. 

The  grievance  is  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  the 

(a)  Lord  y.  PHc$  (1874)  L.  B.  9  CoupS  Co.  y.  Maddick,  '91,  2  Q.  B. 

Ex.  54,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  49.  413,  60  L.  J.  Q.   B.   676,  which 

{b)  Mmts  t.  X.  #  8.  W.  S.  Co,  assnmes  that  a  bailor  for  a  term 

(1862)  11  0.  B.  N.  S.  860,  81  L.  J.  has  no  remedy  against  a  stranger 

0.  P.  220.    This  appears  to  haye  who  injures  the  chattel, 

been  oyerlooked  in  the  reasoning  if  {e)  See  2  Wms.  Saund.  108,  and 

not  in  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  per  Bramwell  L.  J.,  4  ELc.  D.  194. 
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powers  of  the  trae  owner.  Aotaally  dealing  with  another's 
goods  as  owner  for  however  short  a  time  and  however 
limited  a  purpose  {d)  is  therefore  conversion ;  so  is  an  act 
which  in  faot  enables  a  third  person  to  deal  with  them  as 
owner,  and  which  would  make  such  dealing  lawful  only  if 
done  by  the  person  really  entitled  to  possess  the  goods  (e). 
It  makes  no  difference  that  such  acts  were  done  under  a 
mistaken  but  honest  and  even  reasonable  supposition  of 
being  lawfully  entitled  (rf),  or  even  with  the  intention  of 
benefiting  the  true  owner  (e) ;  nor  is  a  servant,  or  other 
merely  ministerial  agent,  excused  for  assuming  the  do- 
minion of  goods  on  his  master's  or  principal's  behalf, 
though  he  "  acted  under  an  unavoidable  ignorance  and  for 
his  master's  benefit "  (/).  It  is  common  learning  that  a 
refusal  to  deliver  possession  to  the  true  owner  on  demand 
is  evidence  of  a  conversion,  but  evidence  only  {g) ;  that  is, 
one  natural  inference  if  I  hold  a  thing  and  will  not  deliver 
it  to  the  owner  is  that  I  repudiate  his  ownership  and  mean 
to  exercise  dominion  in  despite  of  his  title  either  on  my  own 
behalf  or  on  some  other  claimant's.  **  If  the  refusal  is  in 
disregard  of  the  plaintiff's  title,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  the  goods  either  for  the  defendant  or  for  a  third 
person,  it  is  a  conversion"  (A).  But  this  is  not  the  only 
possible  inference  and  may  not  be  the  right  one.  The 
refusal  may  be  a  qualified  and  provisional  one :  the  pos- 
sessor may  say,  '^  I  am  willing  to  do  right,  but  that  I  may 
be  sure  I  am  doing  right,  give  me  reasonable  proof  that 

(d)  HoUint  v.  FowUr  (1875)  L.  R.  2  Oh.  172,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  368.    Op. 

7  H.  L.  757,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169.  Fin$  Art  SoeUty  y.  Union  Bank  of 

{e)  fficH  y.  Bott,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  86,  Z(mdon  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  Div.  706, 

43  L.  J.  Ex.  81.  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  70. 

(/)  Stephens  y.  EhoiUl  (1816)  4  [g)  Balme  y.    Huttmj  Ex.  Gh. 

M.  &  S.  259 ;  admitted  to  be  good  (1833)  9  Bing.  471,  476. 
law  in  Eollint  y.   Fowler,   L.   R.  (h)  Opinion  of  Blaokbnm  J.  in 

7  H.  L.  at  pp.  769,  796,  and  fol-  Eollina  y.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L. 

lowed  in  Barker  y.   Furlong,  '91,  at  p.  766. 
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you  are  the  true  owner '' :  and  such  a  poBsessor,  even  if 
OYer-cautious  in  the  amount  of  Batisfaotion  he  requires, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  repudiate  the  true  owner's  daim  (i). 
Or  a  servant  having  the  mere  custody  of  goods  imder  the 
possession  of  his  master  as  bailee — say  the  servant  of  a 
warehouseman  having  the  key  of  the  warehouse — may 
reasonably  and  justifiably  say  to  the  bailor  demanding  his 
goods:  "I  cannot  deliver  them  without  my  master's 
order  " ;  and  this  is  no  conversion.  '^  An  unqualified  re- 
fusal is  almost  always  conclusive  evidence  of  a  conversion ; 
but  if  there  be  a  qualification  annexed  to  it,  the  question 
then  is  whether  it  be  a  reasonable  one  "  (k).  Again  there 
may  be  a  wrongful  dealing  with  goods,  not  tuider  an 
adverse  claim,  but  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with 
them  or  with  their  owner.  Where  a  dispute  arises  between 
the  master  of  a  ferryboat  and  a  passenger,  and  the  master 
refuses  to  carry  the  passenger  and  puts  his  goods  on  shore, 
this  may  be  a  trespass,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  a  conver- 
sion (/).  This  seems  of  little  importance  in  modem  prac- 
tice, but  we  shall  see  that  it  might  still  affect  the  measure 
of  damages. 

In  many  cases  the  refusal  to  deliver  on  demand  not  only 
proves  but  constitutes  the  conversion.     When  this  is  so, 
the  Statute  of  Limitation  runs  from  the  date  of  the  refusal, 
without  regard  to  any  prior  act  of  conversion  by  a  third   . 
person  (m). 

By  a  conversion  the  true  owner  is,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  totally  deprived  of  his  goods ;  therefore,  except  in  a 
few  very  spedal  cases  (n),  the  measure  of  damages  in  an 

(i)  See  BwrroughM  v.  Bayne  (1 860)  W.  640 ;  op.  WiUm  t.  MeLaughlin 

6  H.  &  N.  296,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  186,  (1871)  107  Mass.  687. 
188,  atipra,  p.  306.  (m)  Miller  t.  JUU,  '91,  1  Q.  B. 

{k)  Alexander  Y.  Southey  (1821)  6  468,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  404,  C.  A. 
B.  &  A.  247,  per  Best  J.  at  p.  260.  (n)  See  per  BramweU  L.  J.,  3 

(0  JFbuldeBT,  WiUoughby,  8  M.  &  Q.  B.  D.  490 ;  Hiort  t.  X.  %N,  W. 
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action  of  trover  was  the  fall  value  of  the  goods,  and  by  a 
satisfied  judgment  {o)  for  the  plaintifi  the  property  in  the 
goods,  if  they  still  existed  in  specie^  was  transferred  to  the 
defendant. 


Bum. 


Acta  not  The  mere  assertion  of  a  pretended  right  to  deal  with 
tol^^er?  goods  or  threatening  to  prevent  the  owner  from  dealing  with 
them  is  not  oonversion,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  a  cause  of 
action,  if  special  damage  can  be  shown  {p) ;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  person  not  already  in  possession  can 
commit  the  wrong  of  conversion  by  any  act  of  interference 
limited  to  a  special  purpose  and  falling  short  of  a  total 
assumption  of  dominion  against  the  true  owner  (q).  An 
attempted  sale  of  goods  which  does  not  affect  the  property, 
the  seller  having  no  title  and  the  sale  not  being  in  market 
overt,  nor  yet  the  possession,  there  being  no  deUveiy,  is 
not  a  conversion.  If  imdertaken  in  good  faith,  it  would 
seem  not  to  be  actionable  at  all ;  otherwise  it  might  come 
within  the  analogy  of  slander  of  title.  But  if  a  wrongful 
sale  is  followed  up  by  delivery,  both  the  seller  (r)  and  the 
buyer  («)  are  guilty  of  a  conversion.  Again,  a  mere  col- 
lateral breach  of  contract  in  dealing  with  goods  entrusted 
to  one  is  not  a  conversion ;  as  where  the  master  of  a  ship 
would  not  sign  a  bill  of  lading  except  with  special  terms 


S.  Co.  (1879)  4  Ex.  Div.  188,  48 
L.  J.  Ex.  645,  where  however 
Bramwell  L.  J.  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Court  who  was  dear 
that  there  was  any  conversion  at 
all. 

(o)  Not  by  judgment  without 
satisfaction;  £x parte  Drake {IS77) 
6  Ch.  Div.  866,  46  L.  J.  Bk.  29 ; 
following  Brinemead  v.  Sarrieon 
(1871)  L.  R.  6  0.  P.  684,  40  L.  J. 
0.  P.  281. 

(p)  England  v.  Cowley  (1873)  L. 


B.  8  Ex.  126,  see  per  Kelly  C.  B. 
atp.  132,  42L.  J.  Ex.  80. 

{q)  See  per  BramweU  B.  and 
Kelly  G.  B.  ib.  131,  132. 

(r)  Zaneaehire  Wagg<m  Co,  v. 
Fitzhugh  (1861)  6  H.  &  N.  502,  30 
L.  J.  Ex.  231  (action  by  bailor 
against  sherifi  for  selling  the  goods 
absolutely  as  goods  of  the  bailee 
under  a^.  fa, ;  the  decision  is  one 
the  pleadings  only). 

(»)  Cooper  V.  WilUmatt  (1845)  1 
0.  B.  672,  14  L-  J.  0.  P.  219. 
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which  he  had  no  right  to  require,  but  took  the  cargo  to 
the  proper  port  and  was  willing  to  deliver  it,  on  payment 
of  freight,  to  the  proper  consignee  (t). 


A  merely  ministerial  dealing  with  goods,  at  the  request  D^lingB 
of  an  apparent  owner  having  the  actual  control  of  them,  authority 
appears  not  to  be  oonversion  (w) ;  but  the  extent  of  this  ^eRt^' 
limitation  or  exception  is  not  precisely  defined.  The  point  owner, 
is  handled  in  the  opinion  delivered  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Hollina  v.  Fowler  {v)  by  Lord  Blackburn,  then  a 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench ;  an  opinion  which  gives  in 
a  relatively  small  compass  a  lucid  and  instructive  view  of 
the  whole  theory  of  the  action  of  trover.  It  is  there  said 
that  "  on  principle,  one  who  deals  with  goods  at  the 
request  of  the  person  who  has  the  actual  custody  of 
them,  in  the  bona  fide  belief  that  the  custodian  is  the 
true  owner,  or  has  the  authority  of  the  true  owner, 
should  be  excused  for  what  he  does  if  the  act  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  be  excused  if  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
person  in  possession  (.r),  if  he  was  a  finder  of  the  goods,  or 
intrusted  with  their  custody."  This  excludes  from  pro- 
tection, and  was  intended  to  exclude,  such  acts  as  those  of 
the  defendants  in  the  case  then  at  bar :  they  had  bought 
cotton,  innocently  and  without  negligence,  from  a  holder 
who  had  obtained  it  by  fraud,  and  had  no  title,  and  they 
had  immediately  resold  it  to  a  firm  for  whom  they 
habitually  acted  as  cotton  brokers,  not  making  any  profit 


(0  J<me9  V.  Hough  (1879)  6  Ex. 
Div.  116,  49  L.  J.  Ex.  211 ;  op. 
Heald  y.  Carey  (next  note). 

(m)  EealdY.  Car^y  (1852)  11  C.B. 
977,  21  L.  J.  0.  P.  97 ;  but  this  ia 
leally  a  caae  of  the  class  last  men- 
tioned, for  the  defendant  Tecei7ed 
the  goods  on  behalf  of  the  true 
owner,  and  was  held  to  have  done 


nothing  with  them  that  he  might 
not  properly  do. 

(v)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  at  pp.  766— 
768. 

(x)  Obeerve  that  this  means  phy- 
sical possession ;  in  some  of  the 
oases  proposed  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  legal  possession,  in  others 
not. 
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beyond  a  broker's  commiBsion.  Still  it  appeared  to  the 
majority  of  the  judges  and  to  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  transaction  was  not  a  purchase  on  account  of  a  certain 
customer  as  principal,  but  a  purchase  with  a  mere  ex- 
pectation of  that  customer  (or  some  other  customer) 
taking  the  goods;  the  defendants  therefore  exercised  a 
real  and  effectiye  though  transitory  dominion :  and  having 
thus  assumed  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  they  were  liable  to 
the  true  owner  (y).  So  would  the  ultimate  purchasers 
have  been  (though  they  bought  and  used  the  cotton  in 
good  faith),  had  the  plaintiffs  thought  fit  to  sue  them  («). 

Acts  of  But  what  of  the  servants  of  those  purchasers,  who 

handled  the  cotton  under  their  authority  and  apparent 
title,  and  by  making  it  into  twist  wholly  changed  its  form? 
Assuredly  this  was  conversion  enough  in  fact  and  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word;  but  was  it  a  conversion  in  lawP 
Could  any  one  of  the  factory  hands  have  been  made  the 
nominal  defendant  and  liable  for  the  whole  value  of  the 
cotton?  Or  if  a  thief  brings  com  to  a  miller,  and  the  miller, 
honestly  taking  him  to  be  the  true  owner,  grinds  the  com 
into  meal  and  delivers  the  meal  to  him  without  notice  of  his 
want  of  title ;  is  the  miller,  or  are  his  servants,  liable  to  the 
true  owner  for  the  value  of  the  com(«)  ?  Lord  Blackburn 
thought  these  questions  open  and  doubtful.  There  appears 
to  be  nothing  in  the  authorities  to  prevent  it  from  being 
excusable  to  deal  with  goods  merely  as  the  servant  or  agent 
of  an  apparent  owner  in  actual  possession,  or  under  a  con- 
tract with  such  owner,  according  to  the  apparent  owner's 
direction ;  neither  the  act  done,  nor  the  contract  (if  any), 
purporting  to  involve  a  transfer  of  the  supposed  property 

(y)  See  per  Lord  Cairns,  7  H.  L.  apparent  owner's  want   of  title : 

at  p.  797.     This  prinoiple  applies  Cotuolidated  Co,  v.    CurtU^   '92,   1 

to  sale  and  deliverj  hj  an  auo-  Q.  B.  496. 

tioneer    without    notice    of    the  (c)  Blackburn  J.,  7  n.L.  764, 768. 
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in  the  goodfi,  and  the  ostensible  owner's  direction  being 
one  which  he  could  lawfully  give  if  he  were  really  entitled 
to  his  apparent  interest,  and  being  obeyed  in  the  honest  (a) 
belief  that  he  is  so  entitled.  It  might  or  might  not  be 
conyenient  to  hold  a  person  excused  who  in  good  faith 
assumes  to  dispose  of  goods  as  the  servant  and  uinder  the 
authority  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  apparently  entitled 
to  possession  but  not  already  in  possession.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  without  overruling  accepted  authorities  {b). 

A  bailee  is  prima  facie  estopped  as  between  himself  and  BedeliveiT- 
the  bailor  from  disputing  the  bailor's  title  (c).  Hence,  as  ^  ^^ 
he  cannot  be  liable  to  two  adverse  claimants  at  once,  he  is 
also  justified  in  redelivering  to  the  bailor  in  pursuance  of 
his  employment,  so  long  as  he  has  not  notice  (or  rather  is 
not  under  the  effective  pressure)  (d)  of  any  paramount 
claim :  it  is  only  when  he  is  in  danger  of  such  a  daim  that 
he  is  not  bound  to  redeliver  to  the  bailor  {e).  When  there 
are  really  confiicting  daims,  the  contract  of  bailment  does 


(a)  Should  we  say  "honest  and 
reasonable"?  It  seems  not;  a 
person  doing  a  ministerial  act  of 
this  kind  honestly  hut  not  rea- 
sonably ought  to  be  liable  for 
negligence  to  the  extent  of  the 
actual  damage  imputable  to  his 
negligence,  not  in  troyer  for  the 
full  value  of  the  goods ;  and  even 
apart  from  the  technical  effect  of 
conversion,  negligence  would  be 
the  substantial  and  rational  ground 
of  liability.  Behaviour  grossly  in- 
consistent with  the  conmion  pru- 
dence of  an  honest  man  might 
here,  as  elsewhere,  be  evidence  of 
bad  faith. 

(b)  See  Stephifu  v.  Elwall,  4  M. 
&  S.  259  ;  Barker  v.  Furlong,  '91, 


a  Oh.  172, 60  L.  J.  Oh.  368,  p.  312, 
above. 

(c)  7  Hen.  VII.  22,  pi.  3,  per 
Hartin.  Common  learning  in  mo<« 
dem  books. 

(d)  Biddle  v.  Bond  (1865)  6  B. 
&  S.  225,  84  L.  J.  Q.  B.  137, 
where  it  is  said  that  there  must  be 
something  equivalent  to  eviction 
by  title  paramount. 

(e)  See  Sheridan  v.  New  Quay 
Co.  (1858)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  618,  28 
L.  J.  0.  P.  58;  European  and 
Auttralian  Royal  Mail  Co.  v.  Boyal 
Mail  Steam  Facket  Co.  (1861)  80 
L.  J.  C.  P.  247  ;  Jessel  M.  B.  in 
Fx  parte  Daviee  (1881)  19  Ch.  Div. 
86,  90. 
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Abuse  of 

limited 

interest. 


not  prevent  a  bailee  from  taHng  interpleader  proceed- 
ings (/).  This  case  evidently  falls  within  the  principle 
suggested  by  Lord  Blackburn ;  but  the  rules  depend  on 
the  special  character  of  a  bailee's  contract. 

Where  a  bailee  has  an  interest  of  his  own  in  the  goods 
(as  in  the  common  cases  of  hiring  and  pledge)  and  under 
colour  of  that  interest  deals  with  the  goods  in  excess  of  his 
rijrht,  questions  of  another  kind  arise.  Any  excess  what^ 
ever  by  the  posseesor  of  hia  rights  under  hia  contract  ^th 
the  owner  will  of  course  be  a  breach  of  contract,  and  it 
may  be  a  wrong.  But  it  will  not  be  the  wrong  of  conver- 
sion unless  the  possessor's  dealing  is  "  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  contract  under  which  he  had  the  limited  interest," 
as  if  a  hirer  for  example  destroys  or  sells  the  goods  (^). 
That  is  a  conversion,  for  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  contract,  so  that  the  owner  who  has  parted  with 
possession  for  a  limited  purpose  is  by  the  wrongful  act 
itself  restored  to  the  immediate  right  of  possession,  and 
becomes  the  effectual  '^  true  owner  "  capable  of  suing  for 
the  goods  or  their  value.  But  a  merely  irregular  exercise 
of  power,  as  a  sub-pledge  (A)  or  a  premature  sale  (i),  is  not 
a  conversion ;  it  is  at  most  a  wrong  done  to  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  an  owner  out  of  possession,  and  that 
owner  must  show  that  he  is  really  damnified  (/). 


(/)  Bogera  v.  Lambert^  '91,  1 
Q.  B.  318,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  187, 
following  BiddU  y.  Bond, 

{g)  BlaokbuTzi  J.,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B. 
614 ;  Cooper  y.  Wiliomatty  1  C.  B. 
672,  14  L.  J.  0.  P.  219.  It  can  be 
a  trespass  only  if  the  bailment  is  at 
will. 

(A)  Donald  y.  Sueklinff  (1866)  L. 
B.  1  Q.  B.  686,  36  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
232. 

(i)   Halliday  y.    EolgaU   (1868) 


Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  3  Ex.  299 ;  see  at 
p.  302,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  174. 

(»  In  Johnson  y.  Stear  (1868) 
16  0.  B.  N.  S.  330,  33  L.  J.  C.  P. 
130,  nominal  damages  were  giyen ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  majoritj 
of  the  Court,  there  should  not  haye 
been  judgment  for  the  defendant : 
see  2  Wms.  Saund.  114;  Blackburn 
J.,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  617;  Bramwell 
L.  J.,  3  Q.  B.  D.  490. 
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The  teohnioal  distmotion  between  an  action  of  detinae 
or  tioYer  and  a  special  action  on  the  case  here  conespondB 
to  the  suhetantial  and  permanent  difference  between  a 
wrongful  act  for  which  the  defendant's  rightful  possession 
is  merely  the  opportunity,  and  a  more  or  less  plausible 
abuse  of  the  right  itself. 

The  case  of  a  common  law  lien,  which  gives  no  power  of 
disposal  at  all,  is  different ;  there  the  holder's  only  right  is 
to  keep  possession  until  his  claim  is  satisfied.  If  he  parts 
with  possession,  his  right  is  gone,  and  his  attempted  dis- 
posal merely  wrongful,  and  therefore  he  is  liable  for  the 
full  value  {k).  But  a  seller  remaining  in  possession  who 
re-sells  before  the  buyer  is  in  default  is  liable  to  the  buyer 
only  for  the  damage  really  sustained,  that  is,  the  amount 
(if  any)  by  which  the  market  price  of  the  goods,  at  the 
time  when  the  seller  ought  to  have  delivered  them,  exceeds 
the  contract  price  {l).  The  seller  cannot  sue  the  buyer  for 
the  price  of  the  goods,  and  if  the  buyer  could  recover  the 
fuU  value  from  the  seller  he  would  get  it  without  any 
consideration :  the  real  substance  of  the  cause  of  action  is 
the  breach  of  contract,  which  is  to  be  compensated  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  damage  (m).  A  mortgagor  having  the 
possession  and  use  of  goods  under  covenants  entitling  him 
thereto  for  a  certain  time,  determinable  by  default  after 


{k)  MuUiner  v.  Flormee  (1878) 
8  Q.  B.  Div.  484,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
700,  where  an  innkeeper  sold  a 
gnest's  goods.  A  statutory  power 
of  sale  was  given  to  innkeepers 
very  shortly  after  this  decision  (41 
&  42  Viot.  0.  38),  bat  the  principle 
may  still  be  applicable   in  other 

(0  Chin^  v.  ViaU  (1860)  6  H. 
ft  N.  288,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  180.  This 
mle  cannot  be  applied  in  f  avonr  of 
a  sub-yendor  sued  for  conyeraion 


by  the  nltiniate  purchaser,  there 
being  no  priyity  between  them : 
Johnson  y.  Lanet.  and  Yorkshire  JEt. 
Co,  (1878)  8  C.  P.  D.  499. 

(m)  *'  A  man  cannot  merely  by 
changing  his  form  of  action  yary 
the  amonnt  of  damage  so  as  to 
recover  more  than  the  amonnt  to 
which  he  is  in  law  really  entitled 
according  to  the  tme  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
transaction:  "  per  Cor.  29  L.  J, 
Ex.  184. 
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notioe,  is  virtually  a  bailee  for  a  teim,  and,  like  bailees  in 
generaly  may  be  guilty  of  oonversion  by  an  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  goods ;  and  so  may  assignees  claiming  through 
him  with  no  better  title  than  his  own ;  the  point  being,  as 
in  the  other  oases,  that  the  act  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  bailment  (n).  One  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt,  with  Lord  Blackburn,  whether  these  fine  distinc- 
tions have  done  much  good,  and  to  wish  ^'  it  had  been 
originally  determined  that  even  in  such  oases  the  owner 
should  bring  a  special  action  on  the  case  and  recover  the 
damage  which  he  actually  sustained"  (o).  Certainly  the 
law  would  have  been  simpler,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
juster.  It  may  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  simplify  it  even  now ; 
but  our  business  is  to  take  account  of  the  authorities  as 
they  stand.  And,  as  they  stand,  we  have  to  distinguish 
between — 

(i.)  Ordinary  cases  of  conversion  where  the  full  value 

can  be  recovered : 
(ii.)  Cases  where  there  is  a  conversion  but  only  the 

plaintifi's  actual  damage  can  be  recovered : 
(iii.)  Cases  where  there  is  a  conversion  but  only 
nominal  damages  can  be  recovered ;  but  such 
oases  are  anomalous,  and  depend  on  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  action  being  the  breach  of  a 
contract  between  the  parties;  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  they  ought  ever  to  have  been 
admitted: 
(iv.)  Cmgs  where  there  is  not  a  conversion,  but  an 
action  (formerly  a  special  or  innominate  action 
on  the  case)  lies  to  recover  the  actual  damage. 

(fi)  Fmn  T.    Bittletton  (1861)  7      and  laroeny  oarefolly  noted  in  the 
Ex.  162,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  41 ;  where      judgment  deliyered  by  Parke  B. 
see  the  distinctions  as  to  trespass  (0)  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  at  p.  614. 
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A  man  may  be  liable  by  estoppel  as  for  the  oon version  Conver- 
of  goods  which  he  has  represented  to  be  in  his  possession  estoppel, 
or  control,  although  in  fact  they  were  not  so  at  any  time 
when  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  possession  (p).  And  he 
may  be  liable  for  conversion  by  refusal  to  deliver,  when  he 
has  had  possession  and  has  wrongfully  delivered  the  goods 
to  a  person  having  no  title.  He  cannot  deliver  to  the 
person  entitled  when  the  demand  is  made,  but,  having 
disabled  himself  by  his  own  wrong,  he  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  he  still  had  the  goods  and  refused  to  deliver  (q). 

VI. — Injuries  between  Tenants  in  Common, 

As  between  tenants  in  common  of  either  land  or  chattels  TroBpasses 
there  cannot  be  trespass  unless  the  act  amounts  to  an  tenants  in 
actual  ouster,  i.e.  dispossession.  Short  of  that  "  trespass  «»n™o»- 
will  not  lie  by  the  one  against  the  other  so  fax  as  the  land 
is  concerned  ".(r).  In  the  same  way  acts  of  legitimate 
use  of  the  common  property  cannot  become  a  conversion 
through  subsequent  misappropriation,  though  the  form  in 
which  the  property  exists  may  be  wholly  converted,  in  a 
wider  sense,  into  other  forms.  There  is  no  wrong  to  the 
co-tenant's  right  of  property  until  there  is  an  act  incon- 
sistent with  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  by  both. 
For  every  tenant  or  owner  in  common  is  equally  entitled 
to  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  tenement  or  property  (s) ; 
he  can  therefore  become  a  trespasser  only  by  the  mam'f est 
assumption  of  an  exclusive  and  hostile  possession.  It  was 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  even  an  actual  expulsion 
of  one  tenant  in  common  by  another  were  a  trespass ;  but 

{p)  Seton  y.  Zafone  (1887)  19  Q.  (r)   Lord   Hatherley,  Jacobt  t. 

B.  Div.  68,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  415.  Seuwrd  (1872)  L.  B.  5  H.  L.  464, 

(q)  Bristol  and   JT.  of  EngUmd  472,  41  L.  J.  C.  P.  221. 

Bank  v.  Midland  R.   Co.,   '91,   2  (<)  Litt.  s.  323. 
Q.  B.  653,  65  L.  T.  234,  0.  A. 

P.  Y 
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the  law  was  settled,  in  the  latest  period  of  the  old  forms 
of  pleading,  that  it  is  {t).  At  first  sight  this  seems  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  a  person  who  is  lawfully  in 
possession  cannot  oommit  trespass:  but  it  is  not  so,  for 
a  tenant  in  oommon  has  legal  possession  only  of  his 
own  share.  Acts  which  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
property  held  in  common,  such  as  digging  up  and  oany- 
ing  away  the  soil,  are  deemed  to  include  ouster  (u) ;  unless, 
of  course,  the  very  nature  of  the  property  (a  coal-mine 
for  example)  be  such  that  the  working  out  of  it  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  course  of  use  and  enjoyment,  in 
which  case  the  working  is  treated  as  rightfully  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  all  entitled,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
trespass  to  property,  but  only,  if  dispute  arises,  of  account- 
ing for  the  proceeds  (r). 


Bights  of 
ie  facto 
possessor 
against 
Btrangors. 


VH. — Extended  Protection  of  Possession. 

An  important  extension  of  legal  protection  and  remedies 
has  yet  to  be  noticed.  Trespass  and  other  violations  of 
possessory  rights  can  be  committed  not  only  against  the 
person  who  is  lawfully  in  possession,  but  against  any 
person  who  has  legal  possession,  whether  rightful  in  its 
origin  or  not,  so  long  as  the  intruder  cannot  justify  his 
act  under  a  better  titie.  A  mere  stranger  cannot  be  heard 
to  say  that  one  whose  possession  he  has  violated  was  not 
entitied  to  possess.  Unless  and  until  a  superior  title  or 
justification  is  shown,  existing  legal  possession  is  not  only 
presumptive  but  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  to  possess. 
Sometimes  mere  detention  may  be  sufficient :  but  on  prin- 
ciple it  seems  more  correct  to  say  that  physical  control  or 


(t)  Murray/  y.  Sail  (1849)  7  C.  B. 
441,  18  L.  J.  0.  P.  161,  and  Bige- 
low  L.  C.  343. 

(w)   TFilkintim  v.  Haygarth  (1846) 


12  Q.  B.  837,  16  L.  J.  Q.  B.  103, 
Co.  litt.  200. 

(v)  Job  Y.  PotUm  (1875)  20  £q. 
84,  44  L.  J.  Oh.  262. 
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occupation  is  prima  facie  eyidenoe  that  the  owner  is  in 
exercise  (on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  another)  of  an 
actual  legal  possession,  and  then,  if  the  contrary  does  not 
appear,  the  incidents  of  legal  possession  follow.  The 
practical  result  is  that  an  outstanding  claim  of  a  third 
party  {jus  tertiiy  as  it  is  called)  cannot  be  set  up  to  excuse 
either  trespass  or  conversion  :  ^^  against  a  wrong-doer, 
possession  is  a  title  " :  *^  any  possession  is  a  legal  possession 
against  a  wrong-doer  " :  or,  as  the  Boman  maxim  rons, 
"  adversus  extraneos  vitiosa  poseessio  prodesse  solet"  (a). 
As  regards  real  property,  a  possession  commencing  by 
trespass  can  be  defended  against  a  stranger  not  only 
by  the  first  wrongful  occupier,  but  by  those  claiming 
through  him  ;  in  fact  it  is  a  good  root  of  title  as  against 
every  one  except  the  person  really  entitled  (y) ;  and  ulti- 
mately, by  the  operation  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  it 
may  become  so  as  against  him  also. 

The  authorities  do  not  clearly  decide,  but  seem  to  imply, 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  if  the  de  facto  possession 
violated  by  the  defendant  were  not  only  without  title,  but 
obviously  wrongful.  But  the  rule  is  in  aid  oide  facto  pos- 
session only.     It  will  not  help  a  claimant  who  has  been  in 


(x)  Graham  v.  P&ai  (1801)  1  East 
244,  246,  6  B.  B.  268;  Jeffria 
V.  G.  JF.  M.  Co,  (1856)  6  E.  & 
B.  802,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  107; 
Btnime  v.  Fotbrooke  (1866)  18  0.  B. 
N.  S.  615,  34  L.  J.  0.  P.  164 ; 
extending  the  principle  of  Anncry 
T.  Delamirie  (1722)  1  Str.  504 
[606],  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  0. ;  D. 
41.  3,  de  p088.  63,  of.  Paulns.  Sent. 
Bee.  v.  11  §  2 :  *'  snfficit  ad  proba- 
tionem  si  rem  corporaUter  teneam." 
And  saoh  lue  and  enjoyment  aa 
the  nature  of  the  sabjeot-matter 


admits  of  is  good  evidence  of  pos- 
session. See  Harpm'  t.  CharleS' 
ioorth  (1826)  4  B.  &  0.  574,  and 
other  authoritiee  collected  in  Pol- 
lock and  Wright  on  Possession, 
31—36. 

(y)  Ashw  y.  Whithek  (1866)  L. 
B.  1  Q.  B.  1,  86  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17 ; 
cp.  Cutt9  y.  Spring  (1818)  16  Mass. 
136,  and  Bigelow  L.  0.  341 ;  and 
BMenberg  y.  Cook  (1881)  8  Q.  B. 
Diy.  62,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  170,  and 
see  further  PoUook  and  Wright, 
op.  eit.  96—99. 
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poesession  but  has  been  dispossessed  in  a  lawful  manner 
and  has  not  any  right  to  possess  (s). 

This  rule  in  favour  of  possessors  is  fundamental  in  both 
dyil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  is  indifferent  for  most 
practical  purposes  whether  we  deem  the  reason  of  the  law 
to  be  that  the  existing  possession  is  prima  facie  eyidence  of 
ownership  or  of  the  right  to  possess — "  the  presumption  of 
law  is  that  the  person  who  has  possession  has  the  pro- 
perty "  {a)  :^-or,  that  for  the  sake  of  public  peace  and 
security,  and  as  ^^  an  extension  of  that  protection  which 
the  law  throws  around  the  person  "  (i),  the  existing  pos- 
session is  protected,  without  regard  to  its  origin,  against 
aU  men  who  cannot  make  out  a  better  right : — or  say  {c) 
that  the  law  protects  possession  for  the  sake  of  true  owners, 
and  to  relieve  them  from  the  vexatious  burden  of  continual 
proof  of  title,  but  cannot  do  this  effectually  without  pro- 
tecting wrongful  possessors  also.  Such  considerations  may 
be  guides  and  aids  in  the  future  development  of  the  law, 
but  none  of  them  will  adequately  explain  how  or  why  it 
came  to  be  what  it  is. 


Rights  of       Again,  as  de  facto  possession  is  thus  protected,  so  dejure 
e^i^  to  possession — if  by  that  term  we  may  designate  an  imme- 


(z)  BuehUyv.  Orou  (1863)  3  B. 
&  S.  566,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129. 

{a)  Lord  CampbeU  0.  J.  in  Jtf- 
friet  Y.  a.  W,  J2.  Co.  (1856)  5  £.  & 
B.  at  p.  806,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  107 ; 
Imt  this  does  not  seem  oonsistent 
with  the  protection  of  even  a  mani- 
festly wrongful  possessor  against  a 
new  extraneous  wrong-doer.  In 
Roman  law  a  thief  has  the  inter- 
dicts though  not  the  actio  furti, 
which  requires  a  lawful  interest  in 
the  plaintifl;  in  the  common  law 
it  seems  that  he  can  maintain 
trespass. 


{b)  Lord  Denman  0.  J.  in  Bogiri 
v.  8pmee  (1844)  13  M.  &  W.  at  p. 
581.  This  is  precisely  Savigny's 
theory,  which  however  is  not  now 
generally  accepted  by  students  of 
Roman  Law.  In  some  respects  it 
fits  the  common  law  better.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  in  ''The  Common 
Law  "  takes  a  view  efustUm  ffenens^ 
but  distinct. 

(e)  With  Ihering  (Grand  de« 
Besitzessohutzes,  2d  ed.  1869).  Gp. 
the  same  author's  ''  Der  Beaitv- 
wiUe,"  1889. 
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diate  right  to  possess  when  separated  from  actual  legal  rosnme 
possession — ^was  even  under  the  old  system  of  pleading  Sn. 
invested  with  the  benefit  of  strictly  possessory  remedies ; 
that  isy  an  owner  who  had  parted  with  possession^  but  was 
entitled  to  resume  it  at  will,  could  sue  in  trespass  for 
a  disturbance  by  a  stranger.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  land- 
lord where  the  tenancy  is  at  will  {d)y  or  of  a  bailor  where 
the  bailment  is  revocable  at  will,  or  on  a  condition  that 
can  be  satisfied  at  will ;  which  last  case  includes  that  of  a 
trustee  of  chattels  remaining  in  the  control  and  enjoyment 
of  the  cestui  que  trusty  for  the  relation  is  that  of  bailment 
at  will  as  regards  the  legal  interest  (e).  In  this  way  the 
same  act  may  be  a  trespass  both  against  the  actual  pos- 
sessor and  against  the  person  entitled  to  resume  possession. 
'^  He  who  has  the  property  may  have  a  writ  of  trespass, 
and  he  who  has  the  custody  another  writ  of  trespass  "  (/). 
«If  I  let  my  land  at  will,  and  a  stranger  enters  and  digs 
in  the  land,  the  tenant  may  bring  trespass  for  his  loss,  and 
I  may  bring  trespass  for  the  loss  and  destruction  of  my 
land  "  {d).  And  a  lessor  or  bailor  at  will  might  have  an 
action  of  trespass  vi  et  armis  against  the  lessee  or  bailee 
himself  where  the  latter  had  abused  the  subject-matter  in 
a  manner  so  inconsistent  with  his  contract  as  to  amount  to 
a  determination  of  the  letting  or  bailment.  '^  If  tenant 
at  will  commit  voluntary  waste,  as  in  pulling  down  of 
houses,  or  in  felling  of  trees,  it  is  said  that  the  lessor  shaU 
have  an  action  of  trespass  for  this  against  the  lessee.  As 
if  I  lend  to  one  my  sheep  to  tathe  his  land,  or  my  oxen  to 
plow  the  land,  and  he  killeth  my  cattle,  I  may  well  have 


{d)  Bio.  Ab.  TrespM,  pL  131 ;  servant  ia  beaten  and  the  master 

19  Hen.  VI.  45,  pi.  94,  where  it  is  has  an  aotion  for  loss  of  serrice. 

pointed  out  that  the  trespaaaer'saot  («)  See  Barker  y.  Furlong ^  '91, 

is  one,  but  the  causes  of  aotion  are  2  Gh.  172,  60  L.  J.  Gh.  368. 

«  diyersis  lespeotibus,"  w  where  a  (/)  48  Ed.  III.  20,  pi.  8. 
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an  action  of  trespass  against  him  notwithstanding  the 
lending"  {g). 

An  exclusive  right  of  appropriating  things  in  which 
property  is  acquired  only  by  capture  is  on  the  same  footing 
in  respect  of  remedies  as  actual  possession  (A). 

Rights  of  Derivative  possession  is  equally  protected,  through  what- 
po8Be88on.  ever  number  of  removes  it  may  have  to  be  traced  from  the 
owner  in  possession,  who  (by  modem  lawyers  at  any  rate) 
is  assumed  as  the  normal  root  of  title.  It  may  happen 
that  a  bailee  delivers  lawful  possession  to  a  third  person,  to 
hold  as  under-bailee  from  himself,  or  else  as  immediate 
bailee  from  the  true  owner :  nay  more,  he  may  re-deliver 
possession  to  the  bailor  for  a  limited  purpose,  so  that  the 
bailor  has  possession  and  is  entitled  to  possess,  not  in  his 
original  right,  but  in  a  subordinate  right  derived  from  his 
own  bailee  (t).  Such  a  right,  while  it  exists,  is  as  fully 
protected  as  the  primary  right  of  the  owner  would  have 
been,  or  the  secondary  right  of  the  bailee  would  be. 

,   .    ,  Troublesome  questions  were  raised  under  the  old  law  by 

^rongh  the  position  of  a  person  who  had  got  possession  of  goods 
through  delivery  made  by  a  mere  trespasser  or  by  an 
originally  lawful  possessor  acting  in  excess  of  his  right. 
One  who  receives  from  a  trespasser,  even  with  full  know- 
ledge, does  not  himself  become  a  trespasser  against  the 
true  owner,  as  he  has  not  violated  an  existing  lawful  pos- 
session (y).     The  best  proof  that  such  is  the  law  is  the 

(p)  litt.  8.  71.    If  any  doubt  be  (h)  Eo^ord  ▼.   Bailey  (1849)    13' 

implied  in  LltUeton's  "  it  is  said,"  Q.  B.  426,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  109, 

Coke's    commentaiy   remoYos    it.  Ex.  Ch. 

Snoh  an  act  '<  conoemetli  so  mnoh  (i)  RohwU  y.    WytUt    (1810)    2 

the  freehold  and  inheritance,  as  it  Taunt.  268. 

doth  amount  in  law  to  a  deter*  (J)  Wilson  v.  Barber  (1833)  4  B. 

mination  of  his  wiU."  &  Ad.  614. 


trespasser. 
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existenoe  of  the  offence  of  reoeiving  stolen  goods  as  distinct 
from  theft;  if  receiving  from  a  trespasser  made  one  a 
trespasser,  the  receipt  of  stolen  goods  with  the  intention 
of  depriving  the  true  owner  of  them  would  have  been 
larceny  at  common  law.  Simikrly  where  a  bailee  wrong- 
fully delivers  the  goods  over  to  a  stranger ;  though  the 
bailee's  mere  assent  will  not  prevent  a  wrongful  taking  by 
the  stranger  from  being  a  trespass  (k). 

The  old  law  of  real  property  was  even  more  favourable 
to  persons  claiming  through  a  disseisor ;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  give  details  here.  At  the  present  day  the  old 
forms  of  action  are  almost  everywhere  abolished ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  possessor  under  a  wrongful  title, 
even  if  he  is  himself  acting  in  good  faith,  is  by  the 
common  law  liable  in  some  form  to  the  true  owner  (/),  and 
in  the  case  of  goods  must  submit  to  recapture  if  the  owner 
can  and  will  retake  them  (m).  In  the  theoretically  possible 
case  of  a  series  of  changes  of  possession  by  independent 
trespasses,  it  would  seem  that  every  successive  wrong-doer 
is  a  trespasser  only  as  against  his  immediate  predecessor, 
whose  de  facto  possession  he  disturbed:  though  as  regards 
land  exceptions  to  this  principle,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
free  from  doubt,  were  introduced  by  the  doctrine  of  "entry 
by  relation"  and  the  practice  as  to  recovery  of  mesne 
profits.  But  this  too  is  now,  as  regards  civil  liability,  a 
matter  of  mere  curiosity  {n). 


{k)  27  Hen.  VII.  89,  pi.  49; 
op.  16  Hen.  VII.  2,  pi.  7 ;  MennU 
y.  Blak$  (1856)  6  E.  &  B.  842,  25 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  399. 

(/)  12  Edw.  IV.  13,  pi.  9  ;  but 
thiB  was  probably  an  innoyation  at 
the  time,  for  Brian  difisented.  The 
action  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
oase  for  spoiling  the  g^oods. 

(w)  See  Bladet  v.  Hlgga  (1866) 


11  H.  L.  0.  621,  84  L.  J.  0.  P. 
286,  where  this  was  assumed  with- 
out disouflsion,  only  the  question  of 
property  being  argued.  But  pro- 
bably that  oase  goes  too  far  in 
allowing  reoapturo  by  foroe,  ex- 
cept perhaps  on  fresh  pursuit :  see 
p.  340,  below. 

(»)  The  common  law  might  oon- 
oeiyably  haye  held  that  thero  was 
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Vin. — Wrongs  to  EasementSj  etc. 

Easements  and  other  inoorporeal  rights  in  property, 
^*  rather  a  fringe  to  property  than  property  itself  "  as  they 
have  been  ingeniously  oalled(o),  are  not  capable  in  an 
exact  sense  of  being  possessed.  The  enjoyment  which 
may  in  time  ripen  into  an  easement  is  not  possession,  and 
gives  no  possessory  right  before  the  due  time  is  fulfilled : 
^^  a  man  who  has  used  a  way  ten  years  without  title  cannot 
sue  even  a  stranger  for  stopping  it "(;?).  The  only  pos- 
session that  can  come  in  question  is  the  possession  of  the 
dominant  tenement  itself,  the  texture  of  legal  rights  and 
powers  to  which  the  "  fringe  "  is  incident.  Nevertheless 
disturbance  of  easements  and  the  like,  as  completely 
existing  rights  of  use  and  enjoyment,  is  a  wrong  in  the 
nature  of  trespass,  and  remediable  by  action  without  any 
allegation  or  proof  of  specific  damage  (q) ;  the  action  was 
on  the  case  imder  the  old  forms  of  pleading,  since  trespass 
was  technically  impossible,  though  the  act  of  disturbance 
might  happen  to  include  a  distinct  trespass  of  some  kind, 
for  which  trespass  would  lie  at  the  plaintiff's  option. 

To  consider  what  amounts  to  the  disturbance  of  rights 
in  re  aliena  is  in  effect  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 


a  kind  of  priyitj  of  wrongful  estate 
between  an  original  trespasser  and 
persons  claiming  through  him,  and 
thus  applied  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuing trespass  to  such  persons ; 
and  this  would  perhaps  have  been 
the  more  logical  course.  But  the 
natural  dislike  of  the  judges  to 
multiplying  capital  felonies,  operat- 
ing on  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween trespass  and  larceny,  has  in 
several  directions  prevented  the 
law  of  trespass  from  being  logical. 
For  the  law  of  trespass  to  land  as 


affected  by  relation,  see  Bamett  y. 
Guildford  (\Ub)  11  Ex.  19,  24  L. 
J.  Ex.  280  ;  Anderttm  v.  BadeUff$ 
(1860)  Ex.  Ch.,  E.  B.  &  E.  819, 
29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  128,  and  Bigelow 
L.  C.  361—370. 

(o)  Mr.  Gibbons,  Preface  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  Gale  on  Easements, 
1876. 

(p)  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
240,  382. 

{q)  1  Wms.  Saund.  626  ;  Harrop 
V.  HirBt  (1868)  L.  R.  4  Ex.  43,  46, 
38  L.  J.  Ex.  1. 
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the  rights  themBelves  (r),  and  this  does  not  enter  into  our 
plan,  save  so  fax  as  such  matters  come  imder  the  head  of    . 
Nuisanoe,  to  whioh  a  separate  chapter  is  given. 

Franchises  and  incorporeal  rights  of  the  like  nature,  as 
patent  and  copyrights,  present  something  more  akin  to 
possession,  for  their  essence  is  exdusiyeness ;  and  indeed 
trespass  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disturbance  of  a 
strictly  exclusive  right.  '^  Trespass  lies  for  breaking  and 
entering  a  several  fishery,  though  no  fish  are  taken."  And 
BO  it  has  always  been  held  of  a  free  warren  («).  But  the 
same  remark  applies;  in  almost  every  disputed  case  the 
question  is  of  defining  the  right  itself,  or  the  conditions  of 
the  right  (r) ;  and  de  facto  enjoyment  does  not  even  pro- 
yisionally  create  any  substantive  right,  but  is  material  only 
as  an  incident  in  the  proof  of  title. 

IX. — Orounds  of  Justification  and  JExctiae, 

Acts  of  interference  with  land  or  goods  may  be  justified  lioenoe. 
by  the  consent  of  the  occupier  or  owner ;  or  they  may  be 
justified  or  excused  (sometimes  excused  rather  than  justi- 
fied, as  we  shall  see)  by  the  authority  of  the  law.    That 


(r)  Thus  Hopkim  v.  O,  N.  R.  Co, 
(1877)  2  Q.  B.  Div.  224,  46  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  265,  sets  boonds  to  the  ex- 
oluaiye  right  oonf  erred  by  the  fran- 
chise of  a  feny,  and  Dalian  t. 
AnffU9  (1881)  6  App.  Ga.  740,  60 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  689,  diflcnsses  with  the 
ntmostf  ulnefiBthenatiize  and  extent 
of  the  right  to  lateral  support  for 
buildings.  Both  deoiaions  were 
giyen,  in  form,  on  a  oUim  for 
damages  from  alleged  wrongful 
acts.  Yet  it  is  dear  that  a  work 
on  Torts  is  not  the  place  to  consider 
the  many  and  diverse  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Dalton  ▼.  Anpu^  or  to 


define  the  franchise  of  a  ferry  or 
market.  Again  the  later  case  of 
Attorney- OeniftU  y.  Somer  (1886) 
11  App.  Ga.  66,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
193,  interprets  the  grant  of  a 
market  in  aive  Juxta  guodam  loeo,  on 
an  information  alleging  encroach- 
ment on  pubHc  ways  by  the  lessee 
of  the  market,  and  olaimiTig  an 
injunction. 

(<)  Holfori  y.  B^Uy^  Ex.  Gh. 
(1848-9)  18  Q.  B.  426,  18  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  109.  See  the  authorities 
collected  in  argpument,  S,  C,  in 
court  below,  8  Q.  B.  at  p.  1010. 
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consent  wliioh,  without  passing  any  interest  in  the  property 
to  which  it  relates,  merely  prevents  the  acts  for  which 
consent  is  given  from  being  wrongful,  is  called  a  licence. 
There  may  be  licences  not  affecting  the  use  of  property  at 
all,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  licence  may  be  so  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  property  as  to  be  in  fact  inseparable 
from  it. 

'^  A  dispensation  or  licence  properly  passeth  no  interest, 
nor  alters  or  transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only 
makes  an  action  lawful,  which  without  it  had  been 
imlawful.  As  a  licence  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  to  hunt  in 
a  man's  park,  to  come  into  his  house,  are  only  actions 
which  without  licence  had  been  unlawful.  But  a  licence 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park  and  cany  away  the  deer  killed  to 
his  own  use,  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  a  man's  groimd,  and  to 
carry  it  away  the  next  day  after  to  his  own  use,  are  licences 
as  to  the  acts  of  hunting  and  cutting  down  the  tree,  but  as 
to  the  carrying  away  of  the  deer  killed  and  tree  cut  down 
they  are  grants.  So  to  licence  a  man  to  eat  my  meat,  or 
to  fire  the  wood  in  my  chimney  to  warm  him  by;  as  to  the 
actions  of  eating,  firing  my  wood  and  warming  him,  they 
are  licences :  but  it  is  consequent  necessarily  to  those 
actions  that  my  property  be  destroyed  in  the  meat  eaten, 
and  in  the  wood  burnt.  So  as  in  some  cases  by  consequent 
and  not  directly,  and  as  its  effect,  a  dispensation  or  licence 
may  destroy  and  alter  property  "  (t*). 

Eevoca-  Generally  speaking,  a  licence  is  a  mere  voluntary  sus- 
licence-  Pension  of  the  licensor's  right  to  treat  certain  acts  as 
distinotion  wrongful,  comcs  to  an  end  by  any  transfer  of  the  property 
coupled  with  respect  to  which  the  licence  is  given  (r),  and  is 
^terest.     revoked  by  signifying  to  the  licensee  that  it  is  no  longer 

(n)  Vanghan  C.  J.,   Thotnas  y.  (v)   Wallit  v.  Earriton  (1838)  4 

SorreU,  Vaughan  861.  M.  &  W.  638,  8  L.  J.  Ex.  44. 
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the  Hoenflor's  will  to  allow  the  acts  permitted  hj  the  lioenoe. 
The  revooatioii  of  a  licence  is  in  itself  no  less  effectual 
though  it  may  be  a  breach  of  contract.  If  the  owner  of 
land  or  a  building  admits  people  thereto  on  payment,  as 
spectators  of  an  entertainment  or  the  like,  it  may  be  a 
breach  of  contract  to  require  a  person  who  has  duly  paid 
his  money  and  entered  to  go  out,  but  a  person  so  required 
has  no  title  to  stay,  and  if  he  persists  in  staying  he  is  a 
trespasser.  Hia  only  right  is  to  sue  on  the  contract  (x) : 
when,  indeed,  he  may  get  an  injunction,  and  so  be  indi- 
rectly restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  licence  (y).  But 
if  a  licence  is  part  of  a  transaction  whereby  a  lawful 
interest  in  some  property,  besides  that  which  is  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  licence,  is  conferred  on  the  licensee, 
and  the  licence  is  necessary  to  his  enjoyment  of  that 
interest,  the  licence  is  said  to  be  **  coupled  with  an  inte- 
rest "  and  cannot  be  revoked  imtil  its  purpose  is  fulfilled : 
nay  more,  where  the  grant  obviously  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  an  incidental  licence,  the  law  will  annex  the 
necessary  licence  to  the  grant.  ^^A  mere  licence  is 
revocable;  but  that  which  is  called  a  licence  is  often 
something  more  than  a  Ucence ;  it  often  comprises  or 
is  connected  with  a  grant,  and  then  the  party  who  has 
given  it  cannot  in  general  revoke  it  so  as  to  defeat  his 
grant  to  which  it  was  incident ''(s).     Thus  the  sale  of  a 


{x)  Wood  T.  LMdbitter  (1845)  13 
M.  &  W.  838,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  161 ; 
Hyde  t.  Graham  (1862)  1  H.  &  C. 
593,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  27.  A  contract 
to  carry  passengers  does  not  oon- 
stitate  or  Include  a  Hcenoe  so  as  to 
let  in  this  doctrine,  though  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  jonmej  maj  be 
on  land  belonging  to  the  railway 
company  or  other  carrier :  Butler 
V.  M.  8.  #  X.  5.  Co.  (1888)  21  Q. 


B.  Dir.  207,  57  L.  J.  Q.  B.  664. 
The  reasoning  is  perhaps  open  to 
criticism :  see  L.  Q.  R.  v.  99. 

(y)  See  Frogley  v.  Earl  of  Love^ 
lace  (1869)  Joh.  333,  where  how- 
ever the  agreement  was  treated  as 
an  agreement  to  execute  a  legal 
grant. 

(z)  Wood  y.  Leadbitter,  13  M.  & 
W.  838,  844,  14  L.J.  Ex.  161. 
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standing  crop  or  of  growing  trees  imports  a  lioenoe  to  the 
buyer  to  enter  on  the  land  so  far  and  so  often  as  reasonably 
necessary  for  cutting  and  carrying  off  the  crop  or  the  trees, 
and  the  licence  cannot  be  revoked  until  the  agreed  time,  if 
any,  or  otherwise  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  has 
elapsed  (a).  The  diversity  to  be  noted  between  licence  and 
grant  is  of  respectable  antiquity.  In  1460  the  defendant 
in  an  action  of  trespass  set  up  a  right  of  common ;  the 
plaintiff  said  an  excessive  number  of  beasts  were  put  in ; 
the  defendant  said  this  was  by  licence  of  the  plaintiff ;  to 
which  the  plaintiff  said  the  licence  was  revoked  before  the 
trespass  complained  of;  Billing,  then  king's  serjeant, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  under 
Edward  lY.,  argued  that  a  licence  may  be  revoked  at  will 
even  if  expressed  to  be  for  a  term,  and  this  seems  to  have 
so  much  impressed  the  Court  that  the  defendant,  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  demurring,  alleged  a  grant:  the 
reporter's  note  shows  that  he  thought  the  point  new  and 
interesting  {b).  But  a  licensee  who  has  entered  or  placed 
goods  on  land  imder  a  revocable  licence  is  entitled  to  have 
notice  of  revocation  and  a  reasonable  time  to  quit  or 
remove  his  goods  (c). 

Executed  Again,  if  the  acts  licensed  be  such  as  have  permanent 
^^^^^'  results,  as  in  altering  the  condition  of  land  belonging  to 
the  licensee  in  a  manner  which,  but  for  the  licence,  would 
be  a  nuisance  to  adjacent  land  of  the  licensor;  there  the 
licensor  cannot,  by  merely  revoking  the  licence,  cast  upon 
the  licensee  the  burden  of  restoring  the  former  state  of 
things.    A  licence  is  in  its  nature  revocable  (ef),  but  the 

(a)  See  forOier  2  Wms.  Saund.      Melior  v.  Waikins  (1874)  L.  R.  9 
868—365,  or  Goolej  on  Torts  61.  Q.  B.  400. 

(b)  39  Hen.  VI.  7,  pi.  12.  {d)  Wood  y.  LeadbUUr,  note  {x), 
{e)  Cornish  v.  Stubbt  (1870)  L.  R.      last  page. 

5  0.  P.  834,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  202 ; 
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revooation  will  not  make  it  a  trespass  to  leave  things  as 
the  exeoution  of  the  licence  has  made  them.  In  this  sense 
it  is  said  that  ^^a  licence  executed  is  not  countermand- 
able  "  (e).  When  a  licence  to  do  a  particular  thing  once 
for  all  has  been  executed,  there  is  nothing  left  to  revoke. 

Whether  and  how  iar  the  licensor  can  get  rid  of  the 
consequences  if  he  mislikes  them  afterwards  is  another  and 
distinct  inquiry,  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  consider- 
ing what  those  consequences  are.  He  may  doubtless  get 
rid  of  them  at  his  own  charges  if  he  lawfully  can ;  but  he 
cannot  call  on  the  licensee  to  take  any  active  steps  unless 
imder  some  right  expressly  created  or  reserved. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  "  a  licence  to  do  acts  which  consist  in  repetition, 
as  to  walk  in  a  park,  to  use  a  carriage-way,  to  fish  in  the 
waters  of  another,  or  the  like,"  which  may  be  counter* 
manded  without  putting  the  licensee  in  any  worse  position 
than  before  the  licence  was  granted,  and  ''a  licence  to 
construct  a  work  which  is  attended  with  expense  to  the 
party  using  the  licence,  so  that,  after  the  same  is  counter- 
manded, the  party  to  whom  it  was  granted  may  sustain  a 
heavy  loss  "  (/) .  And  this  rule  is  as  binding  on  a  licensor's 
successors  in  title  as  on  himself  (g).  But  it  is  not  applic- 
able (in  this  coimtry  at  any  rate)  to  the  extent  of  creating 
in  or  over  land  of  the  licensor  an  easement  or  other  inte- 
rest capable  of  being  created  only  by  deed  (A). 

In  those  cases,  however,  the  licensee  is  not  necessarily 

{e)  Winter  ▼.  BroekweU  (1807)  8  (A)  Wood  v.  Zeadbitter,  p.  331, 

Eaat  308.     This  class  of  cases  is  above ;   Sgfey  y.  Hmderaon  (1851) 

expressly  recognized   and   distin-  17  Q.  B.  574,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  49 ; 

goished  in  Wood  y.  ZeadbUter,  13  Hetcitt  v.  laham  (1851)  7  Ex.  77, 

M.  &  W.  at  p.  865.  21   L.  J.  Ex.   35   (showing  that 

(/)  Liggim   y.    Ing$    (1831)    7  conversely  what  purports  to  be  a 

Bing.  682,  694,  per  cor.  reservation  in  a  parol  demise  may 

(^)  Ibid.  operate  as  a  licence). 
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-without  remedy,  lor  the  facte  may  be  such  as  to  confer  on 
him  an  interest  which  can  be  made  good  hy  way  of  equit- 
able estoppel  (»).  This  form  of  remedy  has  been  exten- 
sively applied  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  hardship 
caused  by  imtimely  revocation  of  parol  licences  to  erect 
dams,  divert  water-courses,  and  the  like  (J). 

The  case  of  a  contract  to  grant  an  easement  or  other 
iaterest  in  land  must  be  carefully  distinguished  when  it 
occurs  (*). 

The  grant  or  revocation  of  a  licence  may  be  either  by 
express  words  or  by  any  act  sufficiently  signifying  the 
licensor's  will;  if  a  man  has  leave  and  licence  to  pass 
through  a  certain  gate,  the  licence  is  as  effectually  revoked 
by  locking  the  gate  as  by  a  formal  notice  (/).  In  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  between  friends  and  neighbours 
tacit  licences  are  constantly  given  and  acted  on. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  in  another  connexion  {m) 
of  the  rights — or  rather  want  of  rights — of  a  "bare 
licensee."  Here  we  may  add  that  a  licence,  being  only  a 
personal  right — or  rather  a  waiver  of  the  licensor's  rights — 
is  not  assignable,  and  confers  no  right  against  any  third 
person.  If  a  so-called  licence  does  operate  to  confer  an 
exclusive    right  capable   of    being  protected    against  a 


(i)  See  Plimmer  v.  Mai/or  of 
Wellington,  N.  Z.  (1884)  9  App.  Ca. 
699,  53  L.  J.  P.  G.  104,  where  the 
two  principles  do  not  appear  to 
be  snfficientlj  distingnished.  Cp. 
MeMantu  v.  Coohe  (1887)  36  Ch.  D. 
981,  696,  per  Kay  J. ;  56  L.  J.  Gh. 
662. 

{j)  Cooley  on  Torts,  807—810. 
It  seems  to  have  sometimes  been 
thought  in  America  that  the  only 
difficulty  arises  from  the  Statute  of 


Frauds,  which  is  of  course  a  mis- 
take: JFood  Y.  ZeadbHier,  p.  331, 
above.  The  limits  of  the  doctrine 
are  in  this  country  fixed  by  JRamt' 
dm  T.  Dyton  (1866)  L.  R.  1  H.  L. 
129. 

{k)  See  Smart  y.  JoMt  (1864)  38 
L.  J.  0.  P.  164. 

(/)  See  Mi/eU  v.  Orahamy  note  (x), 
p.  331. 

(m)  Chap.  Xn.  below,  adfn. 
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stiangery  it  must  be  that  there  is  more  than  a  licence, 
namely  the  grant  of  an  interest  or  easement.  And  the 
question  of  grant  or  licence  may  further  depend  on  the 
question  whether  the  specified  mode  of  use  or  enjoyment 
is  known  to  the  law  as  a  substantive  right  or  interest  (n) : 
a  question  that  may  be  difficult.  But  it  is  submitted  that 
on  principle  the  distinction  is  clear.  I  call  at  a  friend's 
house ;  a  oontraotor  who  is  doing  some  work  on  adjacent 
land  has  encumbered  my  friend's  drive  with  rubbish ;  can 
it  be  said  that  this  is  a  wrong  to  me  without  special 
damage  ?  With  such  damage,  indeed,  it  is  (o),  but  only 
because  a  stranger  cannot  justify  that  which  the  occupier 
himself  could  not  have  justified.  The  licence  is  material 
only  as  showing  that  I  was  not  a  wrong-doer  myself ;  the 
complaint  is  founded  on  actual  and  specific  injury,  not  on 
a  quasi  trespass.  Our  law  of  trespass  is  not  so  eminently 
reasonable  that  one  need  be  anxious  to  extend  to  licensees 
the  very  large  rights  which  it  gives  to  owners  and  occu- 
piers. 

As  to  justification  by  authority  of  the  law,  this  is  of  two  Juntiftoa- 

■1  •    J  tion  by 

kmds:  la^. 

1,  In  favour  of  a  true  owner  against  a  wrongful  pos- 
sessor ;  under  this  head  come  re-entry  on  land  and  retaking 
of  goods. 

2.  In  favour  of  a  paramount  right  conferred  by  law 
against  the  rightful  possessor;  which  may  be  in  the  execu- 
tion of  legal  process,  in  the  assertion  or  defence  of  private 
right,  or  in  some  cases  by  reason  of  necessity. 

(n)  Ckunpare  NuttaU  ▼.  Braeewell  the   learned    editors    of    Smith's 

(1866)  L.  B.  2  Ex.  1,  36  L.  J.  Ex.  Leading   Gaaee,  in   the   notes  to 

i,  with  Orm^rod  ▼.  Todmordm  MiU  Armofy  y.  DeUmirie. 

Co,  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Diy.  165,  62  (o)  Corby  y.  Mill  (1858)  4  C.  B. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  446  ;  and  see  Gale  on  N.  S.  666,  27  L.  J.  0.  P.  318.    See 

I   Easements,  6th  ed~   315.      Contra  more  in  CSiap.  XII.  below. 
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Re-entzy :  A  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
forcible  ^^^  no  WTong  to  the  person  wrongfully  in  possession  by 
entry.  entering  upon  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  by  the  old  oommon 
law  he  might  have  entered  by  f oroe.  But  forcible  entry  is 
an  offence  under  the  statute  of  5  Eio.  II.  (a.d.  1381),  which 
provided  that  "  none  from  henceforth  make  any  entry  into 
any  lands  and  tenements,  but  in  case  where  entry  is  given 
by  the  law,  and  in  such  case  not  with  strong  hand  nor 
with  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in  peaceable  and  easy 
[the  true  reading  of  the  Parliament  Boll  appears  to  be 
'  lisible,  aisee,  &  peisible ']  manner."  This  statute  is  stUl 
in  force  here,  and  "has  been  re-enacted  in  the  several 
American  States,  or  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law  "  (p).  The  offence  is  equally  committed  whether  the 
person  who  enters  by  force  is  entitled  to  possession  or  not : 
but  opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  statute  in 
a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  held  that  a  rights 
f ul  owner  who  enters  by  force  is  not  a  trespasser,  as  regards 
the  entry  itself,  but  is  liable  for  any  independent  act  done 
by  biTn  in  the  course  of  his  entry  which  is  on  the  face  of 
it  wrongful,  and  could  be  justified  only  by  a  lawful  pos- 
session (q) ;  and,  it  should  seem,  for  any  other  conse* 
quential  damage,  within  the  general  limit  of  natural  and 
probable  consequence,  distinguishable  from  the  very  act  of 
eviction.  This  is  a  rather  subtle  result,  and  is  further 
complicated  by  the  rule  of  law  which  attaches  legal  pos- 
session to  physical  control,  acquired  even  for  a  very  short 
time,  so  it  be  "  definite  and  appreciable"  (r),  by  the  right- 

{p)  Gooley  on  Torts  323.     For  {q)  Beddall   y.  MaiUand   (1881) 

the  remedial  powers  given  to  jus-  17  Ch.  D.  174,  60  L.  J.  Gh.  401 ; 

tices  of  the  peace  by  later  statates,  Edtoick  t.  Mawkea  (1881)  18  Ch.  D. 

see  Lambarde's  Eirenaroha,  cap.  4 ;  199,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  677,  and  autho* 

16  Bic.  II.  c.  2,  is  stUl  nominallj  rities  there  discussed, 

in  force.    As  to  what  amonnts  to  (r)  Lord  Cairns  in  lotos  v.  Tel» 

forcible  entry,  Jtmes  t.  jFofey,  '91,  ford  (1876)  I  App.  Ca.  at  p.  421. 
1  Q.  B.  730,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  464. 
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ful  owner.  A.,  being  entitled  to  immediate  possession  (say 
as  a  mortgagee  having  the  legal  estate)  effects  an  actual 
entry  by  taking  off  a  look,  without  having  given  any  notice 
to  quit  to  B.  the  precarious  occupier ;  thus,  "  in  a  very 
rough  and  uncourteous  way,"  that  is,  peaceably  but  only 
just  peaceably,  he  gets  possession :  once  gotten,  however, 
his  possession  is  both  legal  and  rightful.  If  therefore 
B.  turns  him  out  again  by  force,  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  indict  B.  for  a  forcible  entry.  So  the 
House  of  Lords  has  decided  (a).  Nevertheless,  according 
to  later  judgments,  delivered  indeed  in  a  court  of  first 
instance,  but  one  of  them  after  consideration,  and  both 
learned  and  careful,  A.  commits  a  trespass  if,  being  in 
possession  by  a  forcible  entry,  he  turns  out  B.  {f).  More- 
over, the  old  authorities  say  that  a  forcible  turning  out  of 
the  person  in  present  possession  is  itself  a  forcible  entry, 
though  the  actual  ingress  were  without  violence.  "He 
that  entereth  in  a  peaceable  show  (as  the  door  being  either 
open  or  but  closed  with  a  latch  only),  and  yet  when  he  is 
come  in  useth  violence,  and  throweth  out  such  as  he  findeth 
in  the  place,  he  (I  say)  shall  not  be  excused :  because  his 
entry  is  not  consummate  by  the  only  putting  of  his  foot 
over  the  threshold,  but  by  the  action  and  demeanour  that 
he  ofiereth  when  he  is  come  into  the  house"  (u).  And 
under  the  old  statutes  and  practice,  "  if  A.  shall  disseise  B. 
of  his  land,  and  B.  do  enter  again,  and  put  out  A.  with 
force,  A.  shall  be  restored  to  his  possession  by  the  help  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  although  his  first'  entry  were 
utterly  wrongful :  and  (notwithstanding  the  same  restitu- 
tion is  made)  yet  B.  may  well  have  an  assize  against  A, 
or  may  enter  peaceably  upon  him  again  "  (x). 

{s)  Lotos  ▼.  Telford  (1876)  1  App.  y.  Rawkes,  note  {q), 
Ga.  414,  45  L.  J.  Ex.  613.  (v)  Lambarde's  Eixenaroha,  oap. 

(0  See  the  judgment  of  Fry  J.  4,  p.  142,  ed.  1610. 
in  Beddall  t.  Maitland,  and  JBdwiek  (x)  lb.  148. 

P.  Z 
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But  old  authorities  also  distinctly  say  that  no  action  is 
given  by  the  statute  to  a  tenant  who  is  put  out  with  force 
by  the  person  really  entitled,  '*  because  that  that  entry  is 
not  any  disseisin  of  him  "  (//).  There  is  nothing  in  them 
to  coimtenance  the  notion  of  the  personal  expulsion  being 
a  distinct  wrong.  The  opinion  of  Parke  and  Alderson  was 
in  aooordance  with  this  (s),  and  the  decision  from  which 
they  dissented  is  reooncileable  with  the  old  books  only  by 
the  ingenious  distinction — certainly  not  made  by  the 
majority  (a)— of  collateral  wrongs  from  the  forcible  evic- 
tion itself.  The  correct  view  seems  to  be  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  rightful  owner  gained  by  forcible  entry  is  lawful 
as  between  the  parties,  but  he  shall  be  punished  for  the 
breach  of  the  peace  by  losing  it,  besides  making  a  fine  to 
the  king.  If  the  latest  decisions  are  correct,  the  dispos- 
sessed intruder  might  nevertheless  have  had  a  civil  remedy 
in  some  form  (by  special  action  on  the  case,  it  would  seem) 
for  incidental  injuries  to  person  or  goods.  This  refine- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  old 
pleaders. 

Fresh  re-       A  trespasser  may  in  any  case  be  turned  ofi  land  before 

entry  on      ii  •      ^  •  ji_j  j.       •  • 

tres^aaser.  he  has  gained  possession,  and  he  does  not  gam  possession 
until  there  has  been  something  like  acquiescence  in  the 
physical  fact  of  his  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  rightful 
owner.  His  condition  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  right- 
ful owner  out  of  possession,  who  can  recover  legal  posses- 
sion by  any  kind  of  effective  interruption  of  the  intruder's 
actual  and  exclusive  control.  A  person  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  had  given  up 

(y)  F.  N.  B.  248  H.,  Bro.  Ab.  &  W.  at  pp.  442-3,  they  declared 

Forcible  Entry,  29.  themaelTee  unconTerted. 

(z)  Newton  t.  Harland  (1840)  1  (a)  Tindal  C.  J.  aaid  that  poa- 

M.  &  G.  644,  1  Scott  N.  R.  474 ;  Besaion   gained  by  forcible  entry 

in  Harvey  v.  Brydgee  (1846)  14  M.  waa  iUegal:  1  M.  &  G.  658. 
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pofiseesioii  of  a  room  ooonpied  by  him  in  yirtue  of  his 
office,  but  had  afterwards  re-entered  and  occupied  for 
eleven  days,  was  held  not  entitled  to  sue  in  trespass  for 
an  expulsion  by  the  trustees  at  the  end  of  that  time.  ^^  A 
mere  trespasser  cannot,  by  the  very  act  of  trespass,  imme- 
diately and  without  acquiescence,  give  himself  what  the 
law  understands  by  possession  against  the  person  whom  he 
ejects,  and  drive  him  to  produce  his  title,  if  he  can  without 
delay  reinstate  himself  in  his  former  possession"  (6).  There 
must  be  not  only  occupation,  but  effective  occupation,  for 
the  acquisition  of  possessory  rights.  ^'In  determining 
whether  a  sufficient  possession  was  taken,  much  more 
unequivocal  acts  must  be  proved  when  the  person  who  is 
said  to  have  taken  possession  is  a  mere  wrong-doer  than 
when  he  has  a  right  under  his  contract  to  take  posses- 
sion" (c).  And  unless  and  until  possession  has  been 
acquired,  the  very  continuance  of  the  state  of  things 
which  constitutes  the  trespass  is  a  new  trespass  at  every 
moment  (d).  We  shall  see  that  this  has  material  conse- 
quences as  regards  the  determination  of  a  cause  of  excuse. 

As  regards  goods  which  have  been  wrongfully  taken,  Reoaption 
the  taker  is  a  trespasser  all  the  time  that  his  wrongful      «^°*'*"' 
possession  continues,  so  much  so  that  ''the  removal  of 
goods,  wrongfully  taken  at  first,  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  held  to  be  a  several  trespass  at  each  place  "(^),  and  a 
supervening  animus  furandi  at  any  moment  of  the  oon- 

(h)  Bnnvne  y.  Dawton  (1840)  12  FleUher  (1877)  5   Ch.    IMv.   809, 

A.  &  E.  624,  629, 10  L.  J.  Q.  fi.  7.  812. 

If  a  new  trespaaser  entered  in  this  (t£)  Holmes  t.    Wlhon  (1839)    10 

state  of  things,  could  the  trespasser  A.    &   E.    603 ;    Bowyw  y.    Cook 

in  inohoate  occupation  sue  him,  or  (1847)  4  0.  B.  236,  16  L.  J.  G.  P. 

the  last  possessor?    Possibly  both.  177 ;  and  see  2  Wms.  Saund.  496. 

{e)  Mellish    L.    J.,    Ex    parU  (e)  1  Wms.  Saund.  20. 

z2 
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tinning  trespassorj  possession  will  complete  the  offenoe  of' 
larceny  and  make  the  trespasser  a  thief  (/).  Accordingly 
the  true  owner  may  retake  the  goods  if  he  can,  even  from 
an  innocent  third  person  into  whose  hands  they  have 
come ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  answering  to 
the  statutes  of  forcible  entry,  he  may  use  (it  is  said)  what- 
eyer  force  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  recaption  {g). 
He  may  also  enter  on  the  first  taker's  land  for  the  purpose 
of  recapture  if  the  taker  has  put  the  goods  there  (A) ;  for 
they  came  there  by  the  occupier's  own  wrong  (t) ;  but  he 
cannot  enter  on  a  third  person's  land  unless,  it  is  said,  the 
original  taking  was  felonious  (A;),  or  perhaps,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  after  the  goods  have  been  claimed  and  the 
occupier  of  the  land  has  refused  to  deliver  them  (/)• 
Possession  is  much  more  easily  changed  in  the  case  of 
goods  than  in  the  case  of  land ;  a  transitory  and  almost 
instantaneous  control  has  often,  in  criminal  courts,  been 
held  to  amount  to  asportation.  The  difference  may  have 
been  sharpened  by  the  rules  of  criminal  justice,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  lies  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  facts  than 
in  any  arbitrary  divergence  of  legal  principles  in  dealing 
with  immoveable  and  moveable  property. 


(/)  Big.  V.  -Bifey  (1867)  Dears. 
149,  22  L.  J.  M.  0.  48. 

(p)  Bladet  t.  Miggt  (1861)  10 
C.  fi.  N.  S.  713,  bat  the  reasons 
given  at  page  720  seem  wrong,  and 
the  decision  itself  is  oontrary  to  the 
common  law  as  imderstood  in  the 
thirteenth  oentnry.  One  who  re- 
took his  own  goods  by  foroe  (save, 
perhaps,  on  fresh  pursoit)  was  a 
trespasser  and  lost  the  goods.  It 
was  even  thought  needful  to  state 
that  he  was  not  a  felon.  See 
Britton,  ed.  Nicholls,  i.  67,  116. 
At  aU  events  maim  or  wounding  is 
not  justified  for  this  cause:    but 


▼iolenoe  used  in  defenoe  of  a 
wrongful  possession  is  a  new 
assault,  and  commensurate  resist- 
anoe  to  it  in  personal  self-defence 
is  justifiable. 

\h)  Patrick  ▼.  Colenek  (1838)  3 
M.  &  W.  483,  explaining  Blaokst. 
Comm.  iii.  4. 

(t)  Per  Littleton  J.,  9  Edw.  IV. 
35,  pi.  10. 

{k)  Blackstone,  /.  e,;  Anthony 
r.  Maney  (1832)  8  Bing.  187,  and 
Bigelow  L.  0.  374. 

(0  Tindal  G.  J.  in  Anthony  T. 
Haney :  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
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One  of  the  most  important  heads  of  justifioation  under  Prooeis  of 
a  paramount  right  is  the  execution  of  legal  process.  The  breaMng 
mere  taking  and  dealing  with  that  which  the  law  com-  ^^"' 
mands  to  he  so  taken  and  dealt  with,  he  it  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  goods,  or  both  possession  and  property  of 
goods,  is  of  course  no  wrong ;  and  in  particular  if  posses- 
sion of  a  house  cannot  be  delivered  in  obedience  to  a  writ 
without  breaking  the  house  open,  broken  it  must  be  (m). 
It  is  equally  settled  on  the  other  hand  that ''  the  sheriff 
must  at  his  peril  seize  the  goods  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  writ  issues,"  and  not  any  other  goods  which  are 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  his ;  even  unavoidable  mistake  is 
no  excuse  (n).  More  special  rules  have  been  laid  down  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  private  property  which  is  not  itself 
the  immediate  object  of  the  process  may  be  invaded  in 
executing  the  command  of  the  law.  The  broad  distinction 
is  that  outer  doors  may  not  be  broken  in  execution  of 
process  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person ;  but  at  the  suit  of 
the  Crown,  or  in  execution  of  process  for  contempt  of  a 
House  of  Parliament  (o),  or  of  a  Superior  Court,  they 
may,  and  must ;  and  this,  in  the  latter  case,  though  the 
contempt  consist  in  disobedience  to  an  order  made  in  a 
private  suit(;?).  The  authorities  referred  to  will  guide  the 
reader,  if  desired,  to  further  details. 

Constables,  revenue  officers,  and  other  public  servants, 
and  in  some  cases  private  persons,  are  authorized  by  divers 


(m)  Semayn^B  Ca,  (1604-6)  5  Co. 
Rep.  91  b,  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  C. 

(ft)  Olatapoole  t.  Younff  (1S29)  9 
B.  &  G.  696;  Garland  v.  Carluk 
(1837)  4  CI.  &  F.  693.  As  to  the 
protection  of  subordinate  officers 
acting  in  g^ood  faith,  see  in  the 
Chapter  of  General  Exceptions, 
p.  106,  above. 


{o)  Burdett  v.  Abbot  (1811)  14 
East  1,  a  classical  case. 

(p)  And  it  is  contempt  in  the 
sheriff  himself  not  to  execute  such 
process  by  breaking  in  if  neces- 
sary: Eartey  v.  Hartey  (1884)  26 
Ch.  D.  644.  Otherwise  where 
attachment  if,  or  was,  merely  a 
formal  incident  in  ordinaiy  oiril 
process. 
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Dlfitresfl. 


Damage 
feasant. 


statutes  to  enter  on  lands  and  into  houses  for  divers 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  or  prevention  of 
crime,  or  of  frauds  upon  the  puhlio  revenue.  "We  shall 
not  attempt  to  collect  these  provisions. 

The  right  of  distress,  where  it  exists,  justifies  the  taking 
of  goods  from  the  true  owner:  it  seems  that  the  distrainor, 
unlike  a  sheriff  taking  goods  in  execution,  does  not  acquire 
possession,  the  goods  being  "in  the  custody  of  the  law"  (q). 
Most  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  we  shall 
not  enter  here  on  the  learning  of  distress  for  rent  and  other 
charges  on  land  (r). 

T)istress  damage  feasant  is  the  taking  by  an  occupier  of 
land  of  chattels  (commonly  but  not  necessarily  animals)  (s) 
found  encumbering  or  doing  damage  on  the  land.  The 
right  given  by  the  law  is  therefore  a  right  of  self-pro- 
tection against  the  continuance  of  a  trespass  already  com- 
menced. It  must  be  a  manifest  trespass ;  distress  damage 
feasant  is  not  allowed  against  a  party  having  any  colour 
of  right,  e,  g,,  one  commoner  cannot  distrain  upon  another 
commoner  for  surcharging  {t).  And  where  a  man  is  law- 
fully driving  cattle  along  a  highway,  and  some  of  them 
stray  from  it  into  ground  not  fenced  off  from  the  way,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  for  driving  them  out  before 
the  occupier  may  distrain,  and  is  excused  for  following 


{q)  See  JTeat  v.  Jftbba  (1847)  4 
C.  B.  172,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  160. 

(r)  As  to  distress  in  general, 
Blaokst.  Comm.  book  iii.  c.  1. 

(«)  ''All  chattels  whatever  are 
distrainable  damage  feasant;'* 
Gilbert  on  Distress  and  Replevin 
(4th  ed.  1823)  49.  A  locomotive 
has  been  distrained  damage  feasant ; 


AmUrgate  %c.  B.  Co,  v.  Midland 
B.  Co.  (1853)  2  E.  &  B.  793;  it  was 
not  actually  strajing,  but  had  been 
put  on  the  Midland  Company's 
line  without  the  statutable  ap- 
proval of  that  company. 

(0  Cape  V.  Scott  (1874)  L.  R.  9 
Q.  B.  269,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B.  65. 
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them  on  the  land  for  that  purpose.  What  is  reasonable 
time  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  with  reference 
to  all  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  transaction  {u).  And  where 
cattle  stray  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  fences  which  the 
occupier  is  bound  to  repair,  there  is  no  actionable  trespass 
and  no  right  to  distrain  until  the  owner  of  the  cattle  has 
notice  (or).  In  one  respect  distress  damage  fesuiant  is  more 
favoured  than  distress  for  rent.  "  For  a  rent  or  service 
the  lord  cannot  distreine  in  the  night,  but  in  the  day  time: 
and  so  it  is  of  a  rent  charge.  But  for  damage  feasant  one 
may  distreine  in  the  night,  otherwise  it  may  be  the  beasts 
will  be  gone  before  he  can  take  them  "  (y).  But  in  other 
respects ''  damage  feasant  is  the  strictest  distress  that  is,  for 
the  thing  distrained  must  be  taken  in  the  very  act,"  and 
held  only  as  a  pledge  for  its  own  individual  trespass,  and 
other  requirements  observed  (a). 

The  right  of  distress  damage  feasant  does  not  exclude 
the  right  to  chase  out  trespassing  beasts  at  one's  elec- 
tion (a),  or  to  remove  inanimate  chattels  and  replace  them 
on  the  owner's  land  (6). 

Entry  to  take  a  distress  must  be  peaceable  and  without  Entry  of 
breaking  in ;  it  is  not  lawful  to  open  a  window,  though 
not  fastened,  and  enter  thereby  {c).  Distrainors  for  rent 
have  been  largely  holpen  by  statute,  but  the  common  law 
hsB  not  forgotten  its  ancient  strictness  where  express  statu- 
tory provision  is  wanting. 

(u)  Goodwin  v.  Ckeveley  (1S69)  4  (a)  TyrringhamU  Ca,,  4  Go.  Rep. 

H.  A  N.  631,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  298.  88  b. 

(x)  2  Wms.  Saimd.'671.  (b)  Rea  y.  Shetoard  (1839)  2  M. 

(y)  Go.  Litt.  142  a.  &  W.  424. 

{z)   Vaapor  y.  Edwordt  (1701)  12  {e)  Noah  y.  Lueat  (1867)  L.  R.  2 

Hod.  660,  where  the  incidents  of  Q.  B.  690.    Otherwise  where  the 

damage  feasant  generallj  are  ex-  window  is    already  partiy  open : 

pounded.  Crabtree  y.  Robinson  (1885)  15  Q.  B. 

D.  312,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  644. 
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TrespaBses 

t'oBtined 
»y  neoes- 

dty. 


In  connexion  with  distress  the  Acts  for  the  prevention 
of  oraelty  to  animals  have  introduced  special  justifications : 
any  one  may  enter  a  pound  to  supply  necessary  food  and 
water  to  animals  impounded,  and  there  is  an  eventual 
power  of  sale,  on  certain  oonditionS|  to  satisfy  the  cost 
thereof  (rf). 

Finally  there  are  cases  in  which  entry  on  land  without 
consent  is  excused  hy  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  or 
the  defence  of  the  realm  (^),  or  an  act  of  charity  pre- 
serving the  occupier  from  irremediable  loss,  or  sometimes 
by  the  public  safety  or  convenience,  as  in  putting  out  fires, 
or  as  where  a  highway  is  impassable,  and  passing  over  the 
land  on  either  side  is  justified ;  but  in  this  last-mentioned 
case  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  matter  of  positive  common  right 
than  of  excuse  (/).  Justifications  of  this  kind  are  discussed 
in  a  case  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  where  a  parson 
sued  for  trespass  in  carrying  away  his  com,  and  the  defen- 
dant justified  on  the  ground  that  the  com  had  been  set  out 
for  tithes  and  was  in  danger  of  being  spoilt,  wherefore  he 
took  it  and  carried  it  to  the  plaintiff's  bam  to  save  it :  to 
which  the  plaintiff  demurred.  Kingsmill  J.  said  that  a 
taking  without  consent  must  be  justified  either  by  public 
necessity,  or  '^  by  reason  of  a  condition  in  law  " ;  neither 
of  which  grounds  is  present  here ;  taking  for  the  tme 
owner's  benefit  is  justifiable  only  if  the  danger  be  such  that 
he  will  lose  his  goods  without  remedy  if  they  are  not  taken. 


(rf)  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  6 ;  17 
&  18  Yiot.  o.  60|  8.  1 ;  superseding 
an  earlier  Act  of  William  IV.  to 
the  same  effect.  See  Fisher's 
Digest,  DiBTBBSS,  s.  t.  '*  Pound  and 
Poundage." 

{e)  See  p.  167,  aboye. 

(/)  The  justification  or  right, 
whichever  it  be,  does  not  apply 


where  there  is  only  a  limited  dedi- 
cation of  a  way,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  do 
acts,  such  as  ploughing,  which 
make  it  impassable  or  inoonyenient 
at  certain  times:  Arnold  y.  Hoi' 
brook  (1873)  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  96,  42 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  80. 
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Ajs  examples  of  public  necessity,  he  gives  pulling  down 
some  houses  to  save  others  (in  case  of  fire,  presumably)  (^), 
and  entering  in  war  time  to  make  fortifications.  ''The 
defendant's  intention,"  said  Eede  0.  J.,  ''is  material  in 
felony  but  not  in  trespass ;  and  here  it  is  not  enough  that 
he  acted  for  the  plaintiff's  good."  A  stranger's  beasts 
might  have  spoilt  the  com,  but  the  plaintiff  would  have 
had  his  remedy  against  their  owner.  "So  where  my 
beasts  are  doing  damage  in  another  man's  land,  I  may 
not  enter  to  drive  them  out ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a  good 
deed  to  drive  them  out  so  that  they  do  no  more  damage ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  if  another  man  drive  my  horses  into  a 
stranger's  land  where  they  do  damage,  there  I  may  justify 
entry  to  drive  them  out,  because  their  wrong-doing  took 
its  beginning  in  a  stranger's  wrong.  But  here,  because 
the  party  might  have  his  remedy  if  the  com  were  anywise 
destroyed,  the  taking  wss  not  lawful.  And  it  is  not  like 
the  case  where  things  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  water, 
fire,  or  such  like,  for  there  the  destruction  is  without  remedy 
against  any  man.  And  so  this  plea  is  not  good"  (A). 
Fisher  J.  concurred.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be 
added  to  the  statement  of  the  law,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  now  likely  ever  to  be  strictly 
applied.     Excuse  of  this  kind  is  always  more  readily 


iff)  Cp.  LitUeton  J.  in  Y.  B.  9 
Ed.  IV.  35 ;  '*  If  a  man  by  neglig$nu 
Buffer  his  hooae  to  bom,  I  who  am 
his  neighbour  may  break  down  the 
house  to  ayoid  the  danger  to  me, 
for  if  I  let  the  house  stand,  it  may 
bum  so  that  I  cannot  quench  the 
file  afterwards." 

(A)  21  Hen.  VII.  27,  pi.  5  (but 
the  case  seems  really  to  belong  to 
Hilary  term  of  the  next  year,  see 
8.  C.y  EeUw.  88  a;  Erowike  was 
still  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas 


in  Trinity  term  21  Hen.  VII.,  %b. 
86  d,  pi.  19 ;  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing yacation,  and  Bede  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  %b,  85  &,  where 
for  Mich.  22  Hen.  VII.  we  should 
obviously  read  21);  cp.  37  Hen.  VI. 
37,  pi.  26;  6  Ed.  IV.  8,  pi.  18,  which 
seems  to  extend  the  justification  to 
entry  to  retake  goods  which  haye 
come  on  another's  land  by  inevit- 
able accident ;  see  Story,  Bail- 
ments, {  83  a,  note. 
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iag  not 
pnvi- 


Trespass 
ab  initio. 


allowed  if  the  possessor  of  the  land  has  created  or  con- 
tributed to  the  necessity  by  his  own  fault,  as  where  the 
grantor  of  a  private  right  of  way  has  obstructed  it  so  that 
the  way  cannot  be  used  except  by  deviation  on  his  adjacent 
land(t). 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  law  justified 
entering  on  land  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a  fox,  because  the 
destruction  of  noxious  animals  is  to  be  encouraged ;  but 
this  is  not  the  law  now.  If  it  ever  was,  the  reason  for  it 
has  long  ceased  to  exist  (y).  Practically  foxhunters  do 
well  enough  (in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom)  with 
licence  express  or  tacit. 

There  is  a  curious  and  rather  subtle  distinction  between 
justification  by  consent  and  justification  or  excuse  under 
authority  of  law.  A  possessor  by  consent,  or  a  licensee, 
may  commit  a  wrong  by  abusing  his  power,  but  (subject 
to  the  peculiar  exception  in  the  case  of  letting  or  bailment 
at  will  mentioned  above)  (k)  he  is  not  a  trespasser.  If  I 
lend  you  a  horse  to  ride  to  York,  and  you  ride  to  Carlisle, 
I  shall  not  have  (under  the  old  forms  of  pleading)  a 
general  action  of  trespass,  but  an  action  on  the  case.  So 
if  a  lessee  for  years  holds  over,  he  is  not  a  trespasser, 
because  his  entry  was  authorized  by  the  lessor  (/).  But 
"  when  entry,  authority,  or  licence  is  given  to  any  one  by 
the  law,  and  he  doth  abuse  it,  he  shall  be  a  trespasser, 
ab  imtiOf**  that  is,  the  authority  or  justification  is  not  only 
determined,  but  treated  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  ^'  The 
law  gives  authority  to  enter  into  a  common  inn  or 
tavern  (m) ;  so  to  the  lord  to  distrain ;  to  the  ovnier  of  the 

(0  5ff%    V.   NettUfold  (1873)  9  (/)  21  Ed.  IV.  76  «,  pi.  9. 

Gh.  Ill,  43L.  J.  Ch.  369.  (m)  This   is  in   respect  of   the 

(j)  Paul  Y.  SummirhayM  (1878)  4  public  character  of  the  innkeeper's 

Q.  B.  D.  9,  48  L.  J.  M.  G.  33.  employment. 

(At)  p.  826»  above. 
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ground  to  distrain  damage  feasant ;  to  him  in  reversion  to 
see  if  waste  be  done ;  to  the  commoner  to  enter  upon  the 
land  to  see  his  cattle ;  and  such  like  ....  But  if  he 
who  enters  into  the  inn  or  tavern  doth  a  trespass,  as  if  he 
carries  away  anything ;  or  if  the  lord  who  distrains  for 
rent  {n)^  or  the  owner  for  damage  feasant,  works  or  kills 
the  distress ;  or  if  he  who  enters  to  see  waste  breaks  the 
house  or  stays  there  all  night;  or  if  the  commoner  cuts 
down  a  tree ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the  law  adjudges 
that  he  entered  for  that  purpose,  and  because  the  act  which 
demonstrates  it  is  a  trespass,  he  shall  be  a  trespasser  ah 
initio  "  (o).  Or  to  state  it  less  artificially,  the  efEect  of  an 
authority  given  by  law  without  the  owner's  consent  is  to 
protect  the  person  exercising  that  authority  from  being 
dealt  with  ss  a  trespasser  so  long — but  so  long  only — as 
the  authority  is  not  abused.  He  is  never  doing  a  fully 
lawfid  act :  he  is  rather  an  excusable  trespasser,  and  be- 
comes a  trespasser  without  excuse  if  he  exceeds  his  autho- 
rity {p) :  "  it  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  peace  "  (q). 
This  doctrine  has  been  applied  in  modem  times  to  the  lord 
of  a  manor  taking  an  estray  (r),  and  to  a  sheriff  remaining 
in  a  house  in  possession  of  goods  taken  in  execution  for  an 
unreasonably  long  time(«).  It  is  applicable  only  when 
there  has  been  some  kind  of  active  wrong-doing ;  not  when 
there  hss  been  a  mere  refusal  to  do  something  one  ought 


(»)  The  liability  of  a  distrainor 
for  rent  juBtlj  due,  in  respect  of 
any  subsequent  irregularity,  was 
reduced  to  the  real  amount  of 
damage  by  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  19: 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  case 
where  the  distress  was  whoUy  un- 
lawful: Attack  T.  Bramwell  (1863) 
3  B.  &  S.  620,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  146. 
Distrainors  for  damage  feasant  are 
still  under  the  common  law. 


(o)  The  Six  Carpenters'  Case,  8 
Co.  Hep.  146  a,  h, 

(p)  Cp.  Pollock  and  Wright  on 
Possession,  144,  201. 

{q)  11  Hen.  IV.  75,  pi.  16. 

(r)  Oxley  v.  WatU  (1785)  1  T.  R. 
12,  1  B.  B.  133. 

(«)  Ash  y.  Dawnay  (1852)  8  Ex. 
237,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  69,  sed  qu. 
if  according  to  the  old  authorities, 
see  Pollock  and  Wright  on  Posses- 
sion, 82, 
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to  do — as  to  pay  for  one's  drink  at  an  inn  (^),  or  deliver 
up  a  distress  upon  a  proper  tender  of  the  rent  due  (u).  ^*  If 
I  distrain  for  rent,  and  afterwards  the  termor  ofiPers  me 
the  rent  and  the  arrears,  and  I  withhold  the  distress  from 
him,  yet  he  shall  not  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
me,  but  detinue,  beoause  it  was  lawful  at  the  beginning, 
when  I  took  the  distress ;  but  if  I  kill  them  or  work  them 
in  my  own  plow,  he  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass  "  (x). 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  retaining  legal  possession 
after  the  expiration  of  authority  has  been  held  equivalent 
to  a  new  taking,  and  therefore  a  positive  act :  hence  (it 
seems)  the  distinction  between  the  liability  of  a  sheriff, 
who  takes  possession  of  the  execution  debtor's  goods,  and 
of  a  distrainor ;  the  latter  only  takes  the  goods  into  ^^  the 
custody  of  the  law,"  and  ^*  the  goods  being  in  the  custody 
of  the  law,  the  distrainor  is  under  no  legal  obligation 
actively  to  re-deliver  them"  (y).  Formerly  these  refine- 
ments were  important  as  determining  the  proper  form  of 
action.  Under  the  Judicature  Acts  they  seem  to  be  obso- 
lete for  most  purposes  of  civil  liability,  though  it  is  still 
possible  that  a  question  of  the  measure  of  damages  may 
involve  the  point  of  trespass  ab  initio.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  distrainor  refusing  to  give  up  the  goods,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  trover  or  detinue  would  lie  (s) :  so  that 
under  the  present  practice  there  would  be  nothing  to 

discuss. 

X. — Remedies. 

Taking  or       The  only  peculiar  remedy  available  for  this  class  of 
^^a^  ^     wrongs  is  distress  damage  feasant,  which,  though  an  im- 
perfect remedy,  is  so  far  a  remedy  that  it  suspends  the 

(0  Six  Carpmten^  Caw,  note  (o).  (y)   Wc9t  v.  Nihbt,  4  0.  B.  at  p. 

(w)   Weat  V.  Nibba  (1847)  4  0.  B.  184,  per  WUde  0.  J. 

172,  17  L.  J.  0.  P.  160.  («)  Wilde  0.  J.  /.  <?.,  litUetoa 

(x)  Littleton  in  33  Hen.  VI.  27,  ubi  tup, 
pi.  12. 
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right  of  action  for  the  trespass.  The  distrainor  "  has  an 
adequate  satisfaction  for  his  damage  till  he  lose  it  without 
default  in  himself ; "  in  which  case  he  may  still  have  his 
action  (a).  It  does  not  seem  that  the  retaking  of  goods 
taken  hy  trespass  extinguishes  the  true  owner's  right  of 
action,  though  it  would  of  course  affect  the  amount  of 
damages. 


Actions  for  merely  trifling  trespasses  were  formerly  dis-  Costs 
couraged  hy  statutes  providing  that  when  less  than  40«.  damages 
were  recovered  no  more  costs  than  damages  should  he  "^o™™*^ 
allowed  except  on  the  judge's  certificate  that  the  action 
was  brought  to  try  a  right,  or  that  the  trespass  was  "  wil- 
ful and  malicious : "  yet  a  trespass  after  notice  not  to  tres« 
pass  on  the  plaintiff's  lands  was  held  to  be  '^  wilful  and 
malicious,"  and  special  communication  of  such  notice  to 
the  defendant  was  not  required  {b).    But  these  and  many 
other  statutes  as  to  costs  were  superseded  by  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  the  rule  that  a 
plaintiff  recovering  less  than  10/.  damages  in  an  action 
<<  founded  on  tort "  gets  no  costs  in  a  Superior  Court  unless 
by  special  certificate  or  order  (c) ;  and  they  are  now  ex- 
pressly repealed  (d). 

The  Court  is  therefore  not  bound  by  any  fixed  rule;  but 
it  might  possibly  refer  to  the  old  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  its  discretion.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
common  practice  of  putting  up  notice  boards  with  these  or 


(a)  Vatpor  y.  Edwardt^  12  Mod. 
660,  per  Holt  G.  J. 

{b)  See  BovDyer  y.  Cook  (1847)  4 
0.  B.  236,  16  L.  J.  0.  P.  177; 
Repnoldt  T.  Edwards  (1794)  6  T.  B. 
11,  eyen  where  the  defendant  had 
intended  and  endeayoored  to  ayoid 
treBpassing ;  bat  this  was  doabted 
by  PoUook  G.  B.  in  Swi^fm  y. 


Bacon  (1860)  6  H.  &  K.  184,  188, 
30  L.  J.  Ex.  33,  36. 

{e)  Goantj  Gourts  Act,  1888, 
8.  116  (sabetitatei  for  like  pro- 
yiaion  of  the  repealed  Act  of  1867), 
and  45  A  46  Viot.  o.  67,  8.  4 ;  see 
«The  Annual  Practice,'*  1892,  pp. 
169,  172. 

{d)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  69. 
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the  like  words :  "  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  according 
to  law  " — words  which  are  "  if  strictly  construed,  a  wooden 
falsehood"  (^),  simple  trespass  not  being  punishable  in 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction — was  originally  intended  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  these  same  statutes  in  the  matter  of 
costs.  At  this  day  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
Court  would  not  be  disposed  to  regard  the  threat  of  an 
impossible  criminal  prosecution  as  a  fraud  upon  the  public, 
and  rather  a  cause  for  depriving  the  occupier  of  costs  than 
for  awarding  them  (/).  Several  better  and  safer  forms  of 
notice  are  available ;  a  common  American  one,  ^' no  tres- 
passing," is  as  good  as  any. 

"Nothing  on  earth,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "would 
induce  me  to  put  up  boards  threatening  prosecution,  or 
cautioning  one's  fellow-creatures  to  beware  of  man-traps 
and  spring-guns.  I  hold  that  all  such  things  are  not  only 
in  the  highest  degree  offensive  and  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
of  people  whom  it  is  every  way  important  to  conciliate, 
but  that  they  are  also  quite  inefficient"  {g).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Scott  never  ceased  to  be  a  lawyer  as  well 
as  a  man  of  letters.  It  was  partly  the  legal  knowledge 
and  tastes  displayed  in  the  Waverley  Novels  that  identified 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  critics  as  the  author. 

Iiijmic-  An  injunction  can  be  granted  to  restrain  a  continuing 

trespass,  such  as  the  laying  and  keeping  of  waterpipes 
under  a  man's  ground  without  either  his  consent  or  justifi- 
cation by  authority  of  law;  and  the  plaintiff  need  not 
prove  substantial  damage  to  entitle  himself  to  this  form  of 

relief  (A).     On  the  other  hand  the  right  to  an  injunction 

« 

(tf)  F.  W.   Haitland,    "JoBtloe  itself  an  offence, 

and  Polioe,"  p.  13.  {ff)  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vii. 

(/)  At  all  events  the  threat  of  317,   ed.   1839,  e»  relatione    Basil 

.  spring-g^nns,   still   not  quite  nn-  HaU. 

known,  can  do    the   occupier  no  (A)  Ooodeon  y.  JEti^ttt'deon  (1874) 

good,  for   to  set   spring-guns  is  9  Gh.  221,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  790. 
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does  not  extend  beyond  the  old  oommon-law  right  to  sue 
for  damages:  a  reversioner  cannot  have  an  injunction 
without  showing  permanent  injury  to  the  reversion  (t). 

Of  course  it  may  be  a  substantial  injury,  though  without 
any  direct  damage,  to  do  acts  on  another  man's  land  for 
one's  own  profit  without  his  leave ;  for  he  is  entitled  to 
make  one  pay  for  the  right  to  do  them,  and  his  power  of 
withholding  leave  is  worth  to  him  precisely  what  it  is 
worth  to  the  other  party  to  have  it  (k). 

Before  the  Conmion  Law  Procedure  Acts  an  owner,  Effect  of 
tenant,  or  reversioner  who  had  suffered  undoubted  injury  procedure, 
might  be  defeated  by  bringing  his  action  in  the  wrong 
form,  aa  where  he  brought  trespass  and  failed  to  show 
that  he  was  in  present  possession  at  the  time  of  the  wrong 
done  (/).     But  such  cases  can  hardly  occur  now. 


(t)  Cooper  V.  Crabiree  (1882)  20 
Gh.  Div.  689,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  586. 
In  Anen  y.  Martin  (1876)  20  Eq. 
462,  the  plaintiffs  were  in  poasee- 
alon  of  port  of  the  land  affected. 


{k)  See  9  Gh.  224,  20  Ch.  Diy. 
592. 

(/)  Broum  v.  NotUy  (1848)  3  Ex. 
221,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  39 ;  Pilgrim  v. 
Southampton^  ^c.  JS.  Co.  (1849)  8 
C.  B.  26, 18  L.  J.  0.  P.  330. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


NUISANCE. 


KiiiBance:  NuisANCE  is  the  WTODg  done  to  a  man  by  unlawfully  dis- 
private.  turbing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  or,  in  some 
caseS)  in  the  exercise  of  a  common  right.  The  wrong  is 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  trespass,  and  the  two  may 
coincide,  some  kinds  of  nuisance  being  also  continuing 
trespasses.  The  scope  of  nuisance,  however,  is  wider.  A 
nuisance  may  be  public  or  private. 

Public  or  common  nuisances  affect  the  Queen's  subjects 
at  large,  or  some  considerable  portion  of  them,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town ;  and  the  person  therein  offending  is 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution  (a).  A  public  nuisance  does 
not  neoesearily  create  a  civil  cause  of  action  for  any 
person;  but  it  may  do  so  under  certain  conditions.  A 
private  nuisance  affects  only  one  person  or  a  determinate 
number  of  persons,  and  is  the  ground  of  civil  proceedings 
only.  Generally  it  affects  the  control,  use,  or  enjoyment 
of  immoveable  property;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary 
element  according  to  the  modem  view  of  the  law.  Cer- 
tainly the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  lying  in  harbour,  for 
example,  might  be  entitled  to  complain  of  a  nuisance 

(a)  There  was  formerly  a  man-  Bench  Diyiaion  BtiU  has  in  theory 

datoty  writ  for  the  abatement  of  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  writs  (as 

public  nuisances  in  cities  and  cor-  distinct  from  the  common  judg- 

porate  towns  and  boroughs.    See  ment  on  an  indictment) ;  see  Rus« 

the  curious  precedent  in  F.  N.  B.  seU  on. Crimes,  i.  440. 
186  D.    Apparently  the  Queen's 
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Greated  bj  an  occupier  on  the  wharf  or  shore  which  made 
the  ship  uninhabitable. 

We  shall  first  consider  in  what  cases  a  common  nuisance  Priyate 
exposes  the  person  answerable  for  it  to  civil  as  well  as  aotion  for 
criminal  process,  in  other  words,  is  actionable  as  well  as  nJ[ia^ee. 
indictable. 

"  A  common  nuisance  is  an  unlawful  act  or  omission  to 
discharge  a  legal  duty,  which  act  or  omission  endangers 
the  lives,  safety,  health,  property,  or  comfort  of  the  public, 
or  by  which  the  public  are  obstructed  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  common  to  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects"  (6).  Omission  to  repair  a  highway,  or  the 
placing  of  obstructions  in  a  highway  or  public  navigable 
river,  is  a  familiar  example. 

In  order  to  sustain  an  indictment  for  nuisance  it  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  a  common  right  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  has  been  sensibly  interfered  with.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  state  of  things  causing  the 
obstruction  is  in  some  other  way  a  public  convenience. 
Thus  it  is  an  indictable  nuisance  at  common  law  to  lay 
down  a  tramway  in  a  public  street  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
ordinary  traffic,  although  the  people  who  use  the  cars  and 
save  money  and  time  by  them  may  be  greater  in  number 
than  those  who  are  obstructed  in  their  use  of  the  highway 
in  the  manner  formerly  accustomed  (o). 

It  is  also  not  material  whether  the  obstruction  interferes 
with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  as  it  is  for  the  time 
being  exercised.    The  public  are  entitled,  for  example,  to 

{b)  Ciimmal    Code    (Indictable  {e)  £.  r.  Train  (1862)  2  B.  &  S. 

Oflenoee)  BiU,  1879  (ae  amended  in  640,   31  L.  J.  H.  C.  169.     The 

Committee),  8.  160 ;   op.  Stephen,  tramways  now    in    operation    in 

Digest  of  Cziminal  Law,  art.  176,  many  cities  and  towns  haye  been 

and  illnstratlonB  thereto,  and  the  made  nndor  statutory  authority. 
Indian  Penal  Code,  s.  268. 

P.  A  A 
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have  the  whole  width  of  a  public  road  kept  free  for  passing 
and  repassing,  and  an  obstruction  is  not  the  less  a  nuisance 
because  it  is  on  a  part  of  the  highway  not  commonly  used, 
or  otherwise  leaves  room  enough  for  the  ordinary  amount 
of  traffic  (fiQ. 

Further  discussion  and  illustration  of  what  amounts  to 
an  indictable  nuisance  must  be  sought  in  works  on  the 
criminal  law. 


Special 
dainag^ 
muBt  be 
ahown. 


A  private  action  can  be  maintained  in  respect  of  a  public 
nuisance  by  a  person  who  suffers  thereby  some  particular 
loss  or  damage  beyond  what  is  suffered  by  him  in  common 
with  all  other  persons  affected  by  the  nuisance.  Inter- 
ference with  a  common  right  is  not  of  itself  a  cause  of 
action  for  the  individual  citizen.  Particular  damage  («) 
consequent  on  the  interference  is.  If  a  man  digs  a  trench 
across  a  highway,  I  cannot  sue  him  simply  because  the 
trench  prevents  me  from  passing  along  the  highway  as  I 
am  entitled  to  do ;  for  that  is  an  inconvenience  inflicted 
equally  on  all  men  who  use  the  road.  But  if,  while  I  am 
lawfully  passing  along  after  dark,  I  faU  into  this  trench 
so  that  I  break  a  limb,  or  goods  which  I  am  carrying  are 
spoiled,  I  shall  have  my  action ;  for  this  is  a  particular 
damage  to  myself  resulting  from  the  common  nuisance, 
and  distinct  from  the  mere  obstruction  of  the  common 
right  of  passage  which  constitutes  that  nuisance  (/).    If 


{d)  Turner  y.  Ringwood  Highway 
Board  (1870)  9  Eq.  418.  Compare 
the  Biinilar  dootrine  as  to  obstnio- 
tion  of  lights,  infra, 

{e)  "Particular  damage"  and 
"special  damage"  are  used  in* 
differentlj  in  the  authorities ;  the 
former  seems  preferable,  for  "  spe- 
cial damage,"  as  we  have  seen,  has 
another  technical  meaning  in  the 


law  of  defamation. 

(/)  Y.  B.  27  Hen.  VHI.  27,  pL 
10.  Action  for  stopping  a  high- 
way, whereby  it  seems  the  plaintiff 
was  depriyed  of  the  use  of  his  own 
priyate  way  abutting  thereon  (the 
statement  is  rather  obeouze) :  per 
Fitzherbert,  a  man  shall  haye  his 
action  for  a  public  nidsaace  if  he 
is  more  incommoded  than  others. 
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a  trader  is  oonveying  his  goods  in  barges  along  a  navigable 
river,  and  by  reason  of  the  navigation  being  unlawfully 
obstmoted  has  to  unload  his  merchandise  and  oarrj  it 
overland  at  an  increased  expense,  this  is  a  particular 
damage  which  gives  him  a  right  of  action  (^).  Though  it 
is  a  sort  of  consequence  likely  to  ensue  in  many  individual 
oases,  yet  in  every  case  it  is  a  distinct  and  specific  one. 
Where  this  test  fails,  there  can  be  no  particular  damage 
in  a  legal  sense.  If  the  same  man  is  at  divers  times 
delayed  by  the  same  obstruction,  and  incurs  expense  in 
removing  it,  this  is  not  of  itself  suiBGlcient  particular 
damage ;  the  damage,  though  real,  is  ''  common  to  all  who 
might  wish,  by  removing  the  obstruction,  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  the  way"  (h). 
The  diversion  of  traffic  or  custom  from  a  man's  door  by  an 
obstruction  of  a  highway,  whereby  his  business  is  inter- 
rupted, and  his  profits  diminished,  seems  to  be  too  remote 
a  damage  to  give  him  a  right  of  private  action  (t),  unless 
indeed  the  obstruction  is  such  as  materially  to  impede  the 
immediate  access  to  the  plaintiff's  place  of  business  more 
than  other  men's,  and  amounts  to  something  like  blocking 


**  If  one  make  a  ditoh  across  the 
high  road,  and  I  come  riding  along 
the  road  at  night,  and  I  and  my 
horse  are  thrown  in  the  ditch  so 
that  I  have  therehj  gnat  damage 
and  annoyance,  I  shall  haye  my 
action  against  him  who  made  this 
ditch,  heoanse  I  am  more  damaged 
than  any  other  man.*'  Held  that 
snfiBoient  particular  damage  was 
laid. 

(if)  Bote  y.  Mile$  (1815)  4  M.  & 
S.  101,  and  m  Bigelow  L.  C.  460. 

(A)  WinterhotUm  y.  Lord  Derby 
(1867)  L.  R.  %  Ex.  316,  322,  36 
L.  J.  Ex.  194. 


(i)  Mieket  y.  Metrop.  B.  Co,  (1867) 
L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  pp.  188,  199.  See 
the  comments  of  Willee  J.  in  Beckett 
y.  Midland  B,  Co,  L.  R.  8  0.  P.  at 
p.  100,  where  Wilket  y.  fftmgerford 
Market  Co.  (1835)  2  Bing.  N.  0. 
281  is  treated  as  oyermled  by  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Chehnsford  and 
Lord  Cranworth.  Probably  this 
would  not  be  accepted  in  other 
jurisdictions  where  the  common 
law  is  receiyed.  In  Massachusetts, 
at  least,  Wilkes  t,  Hungerford 
Market  Co,  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  yery  fuU  and 
careful  judgment :  Stetaon  y.  Faxm 
(1837)  19  Pick.  147. 
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up  his  doorway  (k).  Whether  a  given  case  falls  under  the 
rule  or  the  exception  must  depend  on  the  facts  of  that 
case :  and  what  is  the  true  principle,  and  what  the  extent 
of  the  exception^  is  open  to  some  question  (/).  If  .horses 
and  waggons  are  kept  standing  for  an  unreasonahle  time 
in  the  highway  opposite  a  man's  house,  so  that  the  access 
of  customers  is  obstructed,  the  house  is  darkened,  and  the 
people  in  it  are  annoyed  by  bad  smells,  this  damage  is 
sufficiently  ^^  particular,  direct,  and  substantial "  to  entitle 
the  occupier  to  maintain  an  action  (m). 


Frivmte 
nniflanoe^ 
wliat.  • 


The  conception  of  private  nuisance  was  formerly  limited 
to  injuries  done  to  a  man's  freehold  by  a  neighbour's  acts, 
of  which  stopping  or  narrowing  rights  of  way  and  flooding 
land  by  the  diversion  of  watercourses  appear  to  have  been 
the  chief  species  (n).  In  the  modem  authorities  it  includes 
all  injuries  to  an  owner  or  occupier  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  tenure  (o).     Blackstone's  phrase  is 


{k)  Friit  y.  Mi^»m  (1880)  14  Gh. 
D.  642,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  321. 

(0  In  Fritz  y.  Mobwn  (la«fc  note) 
Fxy  J.  did  not  lay  down  any  general 
proposition.  Howfartheprinoiple 
of  Lyon  y.  Fishmongers^  Company 
(1876)  1  App.  Ga.  662,  46  L.  J. 
Gh.  68,  is  really  consistent  with 
Rieket  y.  Metr^.  JR.  Co.  is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  finally  solyed  only 
by  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  Lyon  y.  Fishmonger^ 
Company  it  shonld  seem  that  block- 
ing  the  access  to  a  street  is  (if  not 
justified)  a  yiolation  of  the  distinct 
priyate  right  of  eyeiy  occapier  in 
the  street :  and  such  rights  are  not 
the  less  priyate  and  distinct  because 
they  may  be  many ;  see  Harrop  y. 
Ilirst  (1868)  L.  R.  4  Ex.  43,  38  L. 


J.  Ex.  1.  In  this  yiew  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  loss  of  custom  is 
otherwise  than  a  natural  and  prob- 
able consequence  of  the  wrong. 
And  cp.  the  case  in  27  Hen.  VIII. 
cited  aboye,  p.  364.  In  EiekeVs  ea. 
Lord  Westbury  strongly  dissented 
from  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
present ;  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  200. 

(m)  Benjamin  y.  Sterr  (1874)  L. 
R.  9  C.  P.  400,  43  L.  J.  G.  P.  162. 
Gompaze  further,  as  to  damage 
from  unreasonable  user  of  a  high- 
way, Sarris  y.  Mobbs  (1878)  8  Ex. 
D.  268  ;  Wilkins  y.  Day  (1883)  12 
Q.  B.  D.  110. 

(»)  F.  N.  B.  "  Writ  of  Assize  of 
Kuisanoe,"  183  I.  sqq, 

(o)  See  per  Jessel  M.  R.  in  Jones 
y.  Chappell  (1876)  20  Eq.  at  p.  643. 
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anytliiiig  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the  land, 

'tenements  or  hereditaments  of  another"  (p) — that  is,  so 

jj  *done  without  any  lawful  ground  of  justification  or  excuse. 

4  The  ways  in  which  this  may  happen  are  indefinite  in 

r   number,  but  fall  for  practical  purposes  into  certain  well 

•  .recognized  classes. 

Some  acts  are  nuisances,  according  to  the  old  authorities  Kinds  of 
and  the  course  of  procedure  on  which  they  were  founded,  affeot- 
which  involve  such  direct  interference  with  the  rights  of  a  j^^^^^j^^. 
possessor  as  to  be  also  trespasses,  or  hardly  distinguishable  ship, 
from  trespasses.  '^  A  man  shall  have  an  assize  of  nuisance 
for  building  a  house  higher  than  his  house,  and  so  near 
his,  that  the  rain  which  falleth  upon  that  house  f alleth 
upon  the  plaintiff's  house  "  (q).  And  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
nuisance  if  a  tree  growing  on  my  land  overhangs  the 
public  road  or  my  neighbour's  land(r).  In  this  dass  of 
cases  nuisance  means  nothing  more  than  encroachment  on 
the  legal  powers  and  control  of  the  public  or  of  one's 
neighbour.  It  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily  («),  a 
continuing  trespass,  for  which  however,  in  the  days  when 
forms  of  action  were  strict  and  a  mistake  in  seeking  the 
proper  remedy  was  fatal,  there  was  a  greater  variety  and 
choice  of  remedies  than  for  ordinary  trespasses.  There- 
fore it  is  in  such  a  case  needless  to  inquire,  except  for  the 
assessment  of  damages,  whether  there  is  anything  like 
nuisance  in  the  popular  sense.  Still  there  is  a  real  distinc- 
tion between  trespass  and  nuisance  even  when  they  are 
combined :  the  cause  of  action  in  trespass  is  interference 
with  the  right  of  a  possessor  in  itself,  while  in  nuisance  it 


{p)  Oomm.  ill.  216. 

Ig)  F.  N.  B.  184  D. ;  Fenrud- 
dock* 8  ea,  5  Co.  Bep.  100  b;  Fay  v. 
Frentice  (1846)  1  C.  B.  829, 14  L.  J. 
0.  P.  298. 


(r)  Best  J.  in  JSarl  of  Lontdale  t. 
Nelson  (1823)  2  B.  &  C.  302,  311. 

(«)  Fay  T.  Ftmtiee^  note  (q)^  where 
the  Conrt  waa  astute  to  support 
the  declaration  after  rerdict. 
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is  the  inoommodity  whioh  is  proved  in  fact  to  be  the 
consequence,  or  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  be  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  of  such  interference :  thus  an 
overhanging  roof  or  cornice  is  a  nuisance  to  the  land  it 
overhangs  because  of  the  necessary  tendency  to  discharge 
rain-water  upon  it  (t), 

2.  Jura  in  Another  kind  of  nuisance  consists  in  obstructions  of 
rights  of  way  and  other  rights  over  the  property  of  others. 
^'  The  parishioners  may  pull  down  a  wall  which  is  set  up 
to  their  nuisance  in  their  way  to  the  church"  (u).  In 
modem  times  the  most  frequent  and  important  examples 
of  this  class  are  oases  of  interference  with  rights  to  light. 
Here  the  right  itself  is  a  right  not  of  dominion,  but  of 
use ;  and  therefore  no  wrong  is  done  (r)  imless  and  until 
there  is  a  sensible  interference  with  its  enjoyment,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  But  it  need  not  be  proved  that  the 
interference  causes  any  immediate  harm  or  loss.  It  is 
enough  that  a  legal  right  of  use  and  enjoyment  is  inter- 
fered with  by  conduct  which,  if  persisted  in  without 
protest,  would  furnish  evidence  in  derogation  of  the  right 
itself  («^?). 

8.  Con-  A  third  kind,  and  that  which  is  most  commonly  spoken 
andenjo^-  ^^  ^7  ^^  technical  name,  is  the  continuous  doing  of  some- 
°^^*-  thing  which  interferes  with  another's  health  or  comfort  in 
the  occupation  of  his  property,  such  as  carrying  on  a  noisy 
or  offensive  trade.  Continuity  is  a  material  factor:  merely 
temporary  inconvenience  caused  to  a  neighbour  by  ^^  the 
execution  of  lawful  works  in  the  ordinary  user  of  land  "  is 
not  a  nuisance  (or). 

(0  BatmU  ca,  9  Go.  Bep.  58  h.  (tr)  Ham>p  t.  Eift  (1868)  L.  B. 

(m)  F.  N.  B.  186  B.  4  Ex.  43,  88  L.  J.  Ex.  1. 

(v)  Otherwise  as  to  pttbUowaya;  (x)    Hatruon    y.    Southwark    ^ 

see   l\tmer  t.  Ringwood  Htghwatf  VauxhaU  JFaUr  Co.,  '91,  2  Ch.  409, 

3card  (1870)  9  Bq.  418.  60  L.  J.  Ch.  630. 


jC.-' 
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What  amount  of  annoyanoe  or  inoonyenieiioe  will  Measnreof 
amount  to  a  nuisance  in  point  of  law  cannot,  by  the  nature 
of  the  question,  be  defined  in  precise  terms  {t/).  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  more  or  less  arbitrary  limits  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  especially  in  cases  of  miscel- 
laneous nuisance,  as  we  may  call  them,  but  they  haye 
failed  in  eyery  direction. 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  priyate  nuisance  Injury  to 
that  the  acts  or  state  of  things  complained  of  should  be  need  not 
noxious  in  the  sense  of  being  injurious  to  health.     It  is  ^  shown, 
enough  that  there  is  a  material  interference  with  the 
ordinary  comfort  and  conyenience  of  life — *^  the  physical 
comfort  of  human  existence  "—by  an  ordinary  and  reason- 
able standard  (2) ;  there  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  loss  of  amenity  (a),  but  there  need  not  be  positive 
hurt  or  disease. 


Banco. 


(b)  In  ascertaining  whether  the  property  of  the  plain-  Plaintiff 
tiff  is  in  fact  injured,  or  his  comfort  or  convenience  in  titled  by 
fact  materially  interfered  with,  by  an  alleged  nuisance,  c*^°^ 
regard  is  had  to  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  nul- 
the  pre-existing  circumstances  (6).     But  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  was  already  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  of  the 
same  kind  will  not  of  itself  deprive  him  of  his  remedy. 
Even  if  there  was  already  a  nuisance,  that  is  not  a  reason 
why  the  defendant  should  set  up  an  additional  nuisance  (c). 
The  fact  that  other  persons  are  wrong-doers  in  the  like  sort 


u 


(y)  Ab   to  the    oonBtmotion   of 
nniaanoe*'  in  a  oovenant,  which 

it  eeems  need  not  be  confined  to 

tortions  noiaance,  see  Tod-Heatfy 

T.  Bmhrnn  (1888)  40  Gh.  Diy.  80, 

68  Lt,  J.  Ch.  83. 

(2)   Walter  t.  Selfe,  4  De  G.  & 

8m.  315,  321,  322,  20  L.  J.  Ch. 

483  (Knight  Bruce  V.-O.  1861) ; 

Crump  y.  Lambert  (1867)  3  Eq.  409. 


(a)  Salvin  ▼.  North  Braneepeth 
Coal  Co,  (1874)  9  Ch.  706,  44  L.  J. 
Ch.  149;  see  judgment  of  James 
L.  J.  at  pp.  709,  710. 

{h)  St.  Helen'e  Smelting  Co,  ▼. 
Tipping  (1865)  11  H.  L.  C.  642,  36 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  66 ;  Sturget  v.  Bridg* 
man  (1879)  11  Ch.  Diy.  at  p.  866. 

{e)  Walter  y.  Selfe^  note  («). 
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is  no  exoufie  for  a  wrong-doer.  If  it  is  said  ''  This  is  \>\d 
one  nnisanoe  among  many,"  the  answer  is  that,  if  the 
others  were  away,  this  one  remaining  would  clearly  be  a 
wrong ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  made  a  wrong-doer  by  the 
lawful  acts  of  third  persons,  and  if  it  is  not  a  wrong  now, 
a  presoriptiye  right  to  oontinue  it  in  all  eyents  might  be 
acquired  under  cover  of  the  other  nuisances ;  therefore  it 
must  be  wrongful  from  the  first  (d).  Neither  does  it  make 
any  difference  that  the  yery  nuisance  complained  of  existed 
before  the  plaintiff  became  owner  or  occupier.  It  was  at 
one  time  held  that  if  a  man  came  to  the  nuisance,  as  was 
said,  he  had  no  remedy  {e) ;  but  this  has  long  ceased  to 
be  law  as  regards  both  the  remedy  by  damages  (/)  and  the 
remedy  by  injunction  (^).  The  defendant  may  in  some 
cases  justify  by  prescription,  or  the  plaintiff  be  barred  of 
the  most  effectual  remedies  by  acquiescence.  But  these 
are  distinct  and  special  grounds  of  defence,  and  if  relied 
on  must  be  fuUy  made  out  by  appropriate  proof. 

Further,  the  wrong  and  the  right  of  action  begin  only 
wheA  the  nuisance  begins.  Therefore  if  Peter  has  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  noisy  business  on  his  own  land, 
and  his  neighbour  John  makes  a  new  building  on  his  own 
adjoining  land,  in  the  occupation  whereof  he  finds  the 
noise,  vibration,  or  the  like,  caused  by  Peter's  business  to 
be  a  nuisance,  Peter  cannot  justify  continuing  his  opera- 
tions as  against  John  by  showing  that  before  John's 
building  was  occupied,  John  or  his  predecessors  in  title 
made  no  complaint  (A). 

((Q  Crouley  ▼.  LightowUr  (1867)  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66. 

2  Ch.  478,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  684.    The  {g)  Tipping  t.  St,  S$lmU  Smlt- 

same   point   was    (among  others)  m^  Cb.  (1866)  1  Ch.  66,  asaitform- 

decided  many  years  earlier  (1849)  jnnotion  on  the  same  facts;  Fleming 

in   Wood  ▼.  TFatsd,  3  Ex.  748,  18  t.  Sisiop  (1886)  11  App.  Ga.  (Sc.) 

L.  J.  Ex.  306.  686,  688,  697. 

{e)  Blackstone  ii.  403.  (A)  Sturget  y.   Bridgmm   (1879) 

(/)  E.  g,  St.  H$lm'9SmeUing  Co,  11  Ch.  VAy,  862,  48  L.  J.  Oh.  876. 
T.  Tipping  (1866)  11  H.  L.  G.  642, 
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(c)  Again  a  nuisanoe  is  not  justified  by  showing  that  ^^o««nt 
the  trade  or  occupation  causing  the  annoyance  is,  apart  sarj  oha- 
from  that  annoyance,  an  innocent  or  laudable  one.     ^^  The  s^of  offoi- 
building  of  a  lime-kiln  is  good  and  profitable ;  but  if  it  be  ^^^^j^' 
built  so  near  a  house  that  when  it  bums  the  smoke  thereof'  »o  aiwwer. 
enters  into  the  house,  so  that  none  can  dwell  there,  an 
action  lies  for  it" (i).     "A  tan-house  is  necessary,  for  all 
men  wear  shoes ;  and  nevertheless  it  may  be  pulled  down 
if  it  be  erected  to  the  nuisance  of  another.   In  like  manner 
of  a  glass-house ;  and  they  ought  to  be  erected  in  places 
convenient  for  them  " (j).    So  it  is  an  actionable  nuisance 
to  keep  a  pigstye  so  near  my  neighbour's  house  as  to  make 
it  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  habitation,  though  the  keep- 
ing of  swine  may  be  needful  for  the  sustenance  of  man  (A;). 
Learned  and  charitable  foundations  are  commended  in 
sundry  places  of  our  books ;  but  the  fact  that  a  new  build- 
ing is  being  erected  by  a  college  for  purposes  of  good 
education  and  the  advancement  of  learning  will  not  make 
it  the  less  a  wrong  if  the  sawing  of  stone  by  the  builders 
drives  a  neighbouring  inhabitant  out  of  his  house. 


▼emenoe 

te  is 

no  answer. 


(d)  Where  the  nuisance  complained  of  consists  wholly  Con- 
or chiefly  in  damage  to  property,  such  damage  must  be  of  pU 
proved  as  is  of  appreciable  magnitude  and  appeurent  to  ^ 
persons  of  common  intelligence;  not  merely  something 
discoverable  only  by  scientific  tests  (/).   And  acts  in  them-  ; 
selves  lawful  and  innoxious  do  not  become  a  nuisance! 
merely  because  they  make  a  neighbouring  house  or  room  \ 

(t)  Aldre^t  ea,  9  Co.  Rep.  69  a.  692,  701  (Jeesel  M.  B.),  46  L.  J. 

ij)  Jofiu  T.  Poufelly  Palm.  639,  Ch.  414,  followed  and  perhaps  ez- 

approyed  and  explained  by  Ex.  Ch.  tended   in   Reinhardt  t.    Mmtatti 

in  BamfordY,  TwmUy  (1862)  3  B.  (1889)  42  Ch.  D.  686,  68  L.  J.  Ch. 

k  S.  66,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286.    Ab  to  787. 

« oonyenient "  Bee  next  paragraph.  (/)  Salvin   v.    North   Braneepeth 

{k)  Aldred*8  ea,    note  (i).      Cp.  Coal  Co.  (1874)  9  Ch.  706,  44  L.  J. 

Broder  v.  Saillard  (1876)  2  Ch.  D.  Ch.  149. 
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Modes  of 

annoy- 

anoe. 


'  less  fit  for  carrying  on  some  partioular  indusizy,  without 
'  interfering  with  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  life  (m).  But 
where  material  damage  in  this  sense  is  proved,  or  material 
discomfort  aooording  to  a  sober  and  reasonable  standard  of 
comfort,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  offending  work  or 
manufacture  is  carried  on  at  a  place  in  itself  proper  and 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  A  right  to  do  something  that 
otherwise  would  be  a  nuisance  may  be  established  by  pre- 
scription, but  nothing  less  will  serve.  Or  in  other  words  a 
place  is  not  in  the  sense  of  the  law  convenient  for  me  to 
bum  bricks  in,  or  smelt  copper,  or  carry  on  chemical  works, 
if  that  use  of  the  place  is  convenient  to  myself  but  creates 
a  nuisance  to  my  neighbour  (n). 

(e)  No  particular  combination  of  sources  of  annoyance 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  nuisance,  nor  are  the  possible 
sources  of  annoyance  exhaustively  defined  by  any  rule  of 
<  law.  ''  Smoke,  unaccompanied  with  noise  or  noxious  vapour, 
noise  alone,  offensive  vapours  alone,  although  not  injurious 
I  to  health,  may  severally  constitute  a  nuisance  to  the  owner 
'  of  adjoining  or  neighbouring  property  "(o).     The  persis- 
tent ringing  and  tolling  of  large  bells  (p),  the  loud  music, 


(m)  Rohinton  t,  Kihert  (1889)  41 
1  Ch.  DiT.  88,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  392.  The 
;  ordinary  enjoyment  of  life,  how- 
'  eyer,  aeems  to  include  the  maante- 

nanoe  of  a  due  temperatnze  in  one's 

wine  cellar :  Meinhardt  y.  MetUatiij 

note  {k)  aboye. 

(n)  Si.  Helm*8  Smelting  Co,  y. 

Tipping  (1866)  11  H.  L.  0.  642,  86 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  66,  Bigebw  L.  G.  464 ; 

Bamford  y.  l\tmley  (1862)  Ex.  Ch. 

3  B.  &  S.  66,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286 ; 

Oifvy  y.  LedbUUr  (1862-8)  13  C.  B. 

N.  S.  470,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  104.  Theee 

anthoritiee  oyermle  EoU  y.  Barlow 


(1868)  4  0.  B.  N.  S.  334,  27  L.  J. 
O.P.  207;  Bee Shoiit Iron Co.T.InglU 
(1882)  7  App.  Oa.  So.  at  p.  628. 

(o)  Romilly    M.    K.,    Crump  y.   | 
Lambert  (1867)  3  Eq.  at  p.  412.  ' 

{p)  Soltau  y.  J)4  Held  (1861)  2 
Sim.  K.  S.  133.  The  bells  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  Catholic 
chnroh;  the  jndgment  points  oat 
(at  p.  160)  that  saoh  a  building  is 
not  a  ohwoh  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  oannot  daim  the  same  privi- 
leges as  a  parish  bhoroh  in  respect 
of  bell-ringing. 
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shouting,  and  other  noises  attending  the  performanoes  of  a 
cirous  {q)f  the  colleotion  of  a  crowd  of  disorderly  people  by 
a  noisy  entertainment  of  mnsio  and  fireworks  (r),  to  the 
grave  annoyance  of  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
all  been  held  to  be  nuisances  and  restrained  by  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  Court.  The  use  of  a  dwelling-house  in  a 
street  of  dwelling-houses,  in  an  ordinary  and  accustomed 
manner,  is  not  a  nuisance  though  it  may  produce  more  or 
less  noise  and  inconvenience  to  a  neighbour.  But  the 
conversion  of  part  of  a  house  to  an  unusual  purpose,  or 
the  simple  maintenance  of  an  arrangement  which  offends 
neighbours  by  noise  or  otherwise  to  an  unusual  and  exces- 
sive extent,  may  be  an  actionable  nuisance.  Many  houses 
have  stables  attached  to  them,  but  the  man  who  turns  the 
whole  ground  floor  of  a  London  house  into  a  stable,  or 
otherwise  keeps  a  stable  so  near  a  neighbour's  living 
rooms  that  the  inhabitants  are  disturbed  aU  night  (even 
though  he  has  done  nothing  beyond  using  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  as  he  found  them),  does  so  at  his  own 
risk  (s). 

<<  In  making  out  a  case  of  nuisance  of  this  character, 
there  are  always  two  things  to  be  considered,  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  right  of  the  defendant.  If  the 
houses  adjoining  each  other  are  so  buUt  that  from  the 
commencement  of  their  existence  it  is  manifest  that  each 
adjoining  inhabitant  was    intended   to   enjoy  his    own 


(q)  Inehbald  ▼.  Barringion  (1869) 
4  Gh.  388 :  the  cdrons  was  eighty - 
five  yards  from  the  plaintifiTs  house, 
and  ''  throughoat  the  perfozmance 
there  was  mnsio,  inoluding  a  trom- 
bone and  other  wind  instruments 
and  a  TiolonoeUo,  and  great  noise, 
with  shouting  and  cracking  of 
whips." 


(r)  Walker  ▼.  Brewtter  (1867)  6 
£q.  24,  37  L.  J.  Gh.  33.  It  was 
not  decided  whether  the  noise 
would  alone  have  been  a  nuisance, 
but  Wickens  Y.-O.  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  it  would,  see  at 
p.  34. 

(«)  Ball  y.  Bay  (1878)  8  Gh.  467 ; 
Brodery.  Saillard  (1876)  2  Gh.  D. 
692,  46  L.  J.  Gh.  414. 
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property  for  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  it  and  all  the 
different  parts  of  it  were  oonstruoted,  then  so  long  as  the 
house  is  so  used  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  regarded 
in  law  as  a  nuisance  which  the  other  party  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  party  tums  his 
house,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  unusual  purposes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  substantial  injury  to  his  neighbour, 
it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  not  according  to  principle  or 
authority  a  reasonable  use  of  his  own  property ;  and  his 
neighbour,  showing  substantial  injury,  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection "  {t). 

I»i«y  (f )  Where  a  distinct  private  right  is  infringed,  though 

oommozL  vo 

the  plain-  it  be  Only  a  right  enjoyed  in  common  with  other  persons, 
othen.  ^^  ^^  immaterial  that  the  plaintiff  suffered  no  specific 
injury  beyond  those  other  persons,  or  no  specific  injury  at 
all.  Thus  any  one  commoner  can  sue  a  stranger  who  lets 
his  cattle  depasture  the  common  (u) ;  and  any  one  of  a 
number  of  inhabitants  entitled  by  local  custom  to  a  par- 
ticular water  supply  can  sue  a  neighbour  who  obstructs 
that  supply  (r).  It  should  seem  from  the  ratio  decidendi 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Lyan  v.  Fishmongers'  Company  (a?), 
that  the  rights  of  access  to  a  highway  or  a  navigable  river 
incident  to  the  occupation  of  tenements  thereto  adjacent 
are  private  rights  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule  (y). 

injDXT  (g)  A  cause  of  action  for  nuisance  may  be  created  by 

indepen-  independent  acts  of  different  persons,  though  the  acts  of 

^^f^  any  one  of  those  persons  would  not  amount  to  a  nuisance, 

rent  per-  «  Suppose  one  person  leaves  a  wheelbarrow  standing  on  a 

(0  Lord  Selbome  L.  0.,  8  Gh.  4  Ex.  43,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  1. 
at  p.  469.  (jt)  1  App.  Ga.  662. 

(«)  Notes  to  Jfellor  y.  Spateman,  (y)  Fritz  t.  Hohton  (1880)  14  Oh. 

1  Wms.  Saond.  626.  D.  642,  49  L.  J.  Gh.  321,  iupra, 

(v)  HarropY.  Hirst  (1868)  L.  R.  p.  356. 
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way,  that  may  oanse  no  appreciable  inoonyenienoe,  but  if 
a  hundred  do  bo,  that  may  cause  a  serious  inoonyenience, 
which  a  person  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  way  has  a  right 
to  preyent ;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  any  one  person  among 
the  hundred  to  say  that  what  he  does  causes  of  itself  no 
damage  to  the  complainant "  (s). 


^  •( 


A  species  of  nuisance  which  has  become  prominent  in  Obstmo- 
modem  law,  by  reason  of  the  increased  closeness  and  lights, 
height  of  buildings  in  towns,  is  the  obstruction  of  light : 
often  the  phrase  ^'  light  and  air  "  is  used,  but  the  addition 
is  useless  if  not  misleading,  inasmuch  as  a  specific  right  to 
the  access  of  air  oyer  a  neighbour's  land  is  not  known  to 
the  law  {a). 

It  seems  proper  (though  at  the  risk  of  digressing  from 
the  law  of  Torts  into  the  law  of  Easements)  to  state  here 
the  rules  on  this  head  as  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
last  twenty  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  right  to  light,  to  begin  with,  is  not  a  natural  right  Natiire  of 
incident  to  the  ownership  of  windows,  but  an  easement  to 
which  tiUe  must  be  shown  by  grant  (i),  express  or  impUed, 
or  by  prescription  at  common  law,  or  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act.  The  Prescription  Act  has  not  altered  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  right,  but  has  only  proyided  a  new 


(z)  Thorpe  y.  Brunei  (1873)  8 
Ch.  660,  666,  per  James  L.  J. 

(a)  City  of  London  Brewery  Co, 
T.  Tennmi  (1873)  9  Ch.  at  p.  221 ; 
Wehh  ▼.  Bird  (1862)  Ex.  Ch.  13 
C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  336 ; 
Bryant  v.  Lefweir  (1879)  4  C.  P. 
I>iy.  172,  espeoiallj  per  Cotton 
li.  J.  at  p.  180,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  380 ; 
Harrie  v.  Be  Finna  (1886)  33  Ch. 
Diy.  238,  per  Chitty  J.  at  p.  260, 


and  Cotton  L.  J.  at  p.  269. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  doubts 
expressed  by  Littledale  J.  in  Moore 
y.  Baweon  (1824)  3  B.  &  C.  at  p. 
340 :  see  per  Lord  Selbome,  Ballon 
y.  Anffue  (1881)  6  App.  Ca.  at  p. 
794,  and  Lord  Blackburn,  ib,  823, 
and  the  judgments  and  opinions  in 
that  oaae  passim  as  to  the  peooliar 
character  of  negatiye  easements. 
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mode  of  acquiring  and  claiming  it{c)f  without  taUng 
away  anj  mode  which  existed  at  common  law  (d).  The 
right  can  be  claimed  onljin  respect  of  a  building ;  the  use 
of  an  open  piece  of  ground  for  a  purpose  requiring  light 
will  not  create  an  easement  against  an  adjacent  owner  (e). 

Any  sub-  Assuming  the  right  to  be  established,  there  is  a  wrongful 
dhnmu-  disturbance  if  the  building  in  respect  of  which  it  exists  is 
^IJ^*  so  far  deprived  of  access  of  light  as  to  render  it  materially 
less  fit  for  comfortable  or  beneficial  use  or  enjoyment  in 
its  existing  condition ;  if  a  dwelling-house,  for  ordinaiy 
habitation;  if  a  warehouse  or  shop,  for  the  conduct  of 
business  (/)• 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  obstruction  is  not  wrongful 
if  it  leaves  sufficient  light  for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
or  occupation  carried  on  in  the  dominant  tenement  for  the 
time  being.  The  question  is  not  what  is  the  least  amount 
of  light  the  plaintiff  can  live  or  work  with,  but  whether 
the  light,  as  his  tenement  was  entitled  to  it  and  enjoyed 
it,  has  been  substantially  diminished.  Even  if  a  subdued 
or  reflected  light  is  better  for  the  plaintiff's  business  than 
a  direct  one,  he  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  regulate  his 
light  for  himself  {g), 

{e)  Kelk  ▼.  Fearton  (1871)  6  Ch.  (^)   Yate$  y.  Jack  (1866)  1   Gh. 

at  pp.  811,  813,  of.  9  Ch.  219.  296.     Lanfranchi  v.  Mackenzie^  4 

(rf)  AymUy  t.   Ghver  (1876)  10  Eq.  421,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  618  (1867, 

Gh.  283,  44  L.  J.  Gh.  623.    Sinoe  before  Halins  V.-G.)  seems  to  have 

the  Presoription  Act,  however,  the  been  decided,  on  the  whole,  on  the 

formerly    aoonstomed   method   of  ground  that  there  was  not   any 

claiming  under  the  fiction  of  a  loet  material  diminution.    So  far  as  it 

g^nt  appears  to  be  obsolete.  sugg^ests  that  there  is  a  distinction 

{$)  See  FoiU  ▼.  Smith  (1868)  6  in  law  between  ordinary  and  extra- 

Eq.  311,  318,  38  L.  J.  Gh.  68.  ordinary  amounts  of  light,  or  that 

(/)  Kelk  Y.  Pearwn  (1871)  6  Gh.  a  plaintiff  claiming  what  is  called 

809,  811  ;  aty  of  London  Brewery  an  extraordinary  amount  ought  to 

Co,   T.    Tennant  (1873)  9    Ch.    at  show  that  the  defendant  had  notice 

p.  216,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  467.  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  it 

cannot  be  accepted  as  authority. 
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For  someyears  itwas  supposed,  byanalogy  to  a  regulation  Supposed 
in  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Aots  as  to  the  presnmp- 
proportion  between  the  height  of  new  buildings  and  the  ^i^^,J*' 
width  of  streets  {h)y  that  a  building  did  not  constitute  a  ^S"". 
material  obstruction  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  at  least  was 
presumed  not  to  be  such,  if  its  eleyation  subtended  an 
angle  not  exceeding  45"^  at  the  base  of  the  light  alleged  to 
be  obstructed,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  put,  left  45^  of 
light  to  the  plaintiff.     But  it  has  been  oondusiyely  de- 
clared by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  there  is  no  such  rule  (i). 
Every  case  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  facts.     The 
statutoiy  regulation  is  framed  on  considerations  of  general 
public  convenience,  irrespective  of  private  titles.   Where  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  more  light  than  the  statute  would 
secure  for  him,  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  statute,  or  in  any- 
thing that  can  be  thence  inferred,  for  depriving  him  of  it. 


An  existing  right  to  light  is  not  lost  by  enlarging,  re-  Enlarge* 
building,  or  altering  (y),  the  windows  for  which  access  of  alteration 
light  is  claimed.     So  long  as  the  ancient  lights,  or  a  sub-  ^^  lifir^ts. 

stantial  part  thereof  (A;),  remain  substantially  capable  of 
continuous  enjoyment  (/),  so  long  the  existing  right  con- 


{h)  25  &  26  Viot.  o.  102,  b.  85. 

(i)  Fark&r  v.  Fini  Avenue  EoUl 
Co.  (1883)  24  Ch.  Div.  282  ;  Eeele- 
eiaeiical  Comtniseumen  y.  Kino  (1880) 
14  Ch.  Div.  213,  49  L.J.  Gh.  629. 

{j)  TapUng  v.  Jonet  (1866)  11 
H.  L.  C.  290,  34  L.  J.  0.  P.  342 ; 
Ayn9ley  t.  Olover  (1874-5)  18  Eq. 
544,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  777,  10  Ch.  283, 
44  L.  J.  Ch.  523;  Sceleeiastieal 
Commietionere  y.  Xino,  14  Ch.  I>iy. 
213  ;  Oreemoood  y.  Homsey  (1886) 
83  Ch.  D.  471,  55  L.  J.  Ch.  917. 

{k)  Newson  y.  Fender  (1884)  27 
Ch.  Diy.  43,  61.  It  is  not  neoes- 
sarj  that  the  *  *  Btruotural  identity  * ' 


of  the  old  windows  shonld  be  pre- 
aenred;  the  right  ia  to  light  as 
measured  by  the  ancient  apertures, 
but  not  merely  as  incident  to  cer- 
tain defined  apertures  in  a  certain 
place :  SeoU  y.  Fape  (1886)  31  Ch. 
Diy.  554,  55  L.  J.Ch.  426;  National 
Frovineial  Flate  Glase  Insurance  Go, 
y.  Ftudentidl  Atsuranee  Co.  (1877) 
6  Ch.  D.  767,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  871. 
But  there  must  at  all  eyents  be  a 
definite  mode  of  access ;  Sarrie  y. 
De  Finna  (1886)  33  Ch.  Diy.  238, 
56  L.  J.  Ch.  344. 

(/)  The  alteration  or  rebuilding 
must  be  continuous  enough  to  show 
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tmues  and  is  protected  by  the  same  remedies  (m).  And  an 
existing  right  to  light  is  not  lost  by  interruption  which  is 
not  continuous  in  time  and  quantity,  but  temporary  and 
of  fluctuating  amount  (n). 

It  makes  no  dlGference  that  the  owner  of  a  servient  tene- 
ment may,  by  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, be  unable  to  prevent  a  right  being  acquired  in  respect 
of  the  new  light  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  old 
light  also  (o).  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  specific 
right  to  obstruct  new  lights.  A  man  may  build  on  his 
own  land,  and  he  may  buUd  so  as  to  darken  any  light 
which  is  not  ancient  (as  on  the  other  hand  it  is  imdoubted 
law  that  his  neighbour  may  open  lights  overlooking  his 
land),  but  he  must  do  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  lights 
in  respect  of  which  a  right  has  been  acquired. 

«Kui-  Disturbing  the  private  franchise  of  a  market  or  a  ferry 

m^et  or  ^  commonly  reckoned  a  species  of  nuisance  in  our  books  (p) . 
ferrjr.  ^^^  ^}^  classification  seems  rather  to  depend  on  accidents 
of  procedure  than  on  any  substantial  resemblance  between 
interference  with  peculiar  rights  of  this  kind  and  such 
injuries  to  the  enjoyment  of  common  rights  of  property  as 
we  have  been  considering.  The  quasi-proprietary  right  to 
a  market  or  a  ferry  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  kind  of 
disturbance  called  ^^  nuisance  "  in  the  old  books  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  violated  at  all.  If  disturbing  a 
market  is  a  nuisance,  an  infringement  of  copyright  must 

that  the  right  is  not  abandoned;  Gh.  611. 

see  Moore  v.   Sawaon   (1824)  3  B.  (m)  Staiffhi  v.  Bum  (1869)  6  Oh. 

■&  0.  322.    All  the  local  circum-  per  Giffard  L.  J.  at  p.  167. 

stances  will  be  considered ;  Bullert  (n)  Fretland  y.  Bingham  (1889) 

T.  JHekinton  (1885)  29  Ch.  D.  155,  41  Ch.  Diy.  268. 

64  L.  J.  Gh.  776.    There  must  be  (o)  Tapling  ▼.  Jones  (1865)  11  H. 

some  specific  identification  of  the  L.  G.  290,  34  L.  J.  G.  P.  342. 

old  light  as  coincident  -vrith  the  {p)  Blackst.  Gomm.  iii.  218. 

new :  Pendarvee  v.  Monro,  '92,   I 
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be  a  nuisance  too,  unless  the  term  is  to  be  conventionally 
restricted  to  the  violation  of  rights  not  depending  on  any 
statute. 

The  remedies  for  nuisance  are  threefold :  abatement,  Bemedies 
damages,  and  injunction  :  of  which  the  first  is  by  the  act  ganoe. ' 
of  the   party  aggrieved,  the  others  by  process  of  law.     ^ 
Damages  are  recoverable  in  all  cases  where  nuisance  is 
proved,  but  in  many  cases  are  not  an  adequate  remedy. 
The  more  stringent  remedy  by  injunction  is  available  in 
such  cases,  and  often  takes  the  place  of  abatement  where 
that  would  be  too  hazardous  a  proceeding. 

The  abatement  of  obstructions  to  highways,  and  the  Abate- 
like,  is  still  of  importance  as  a  means  of  asserting  public 
rights.  Private  rights  which  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  or  a  considerable  class  of  persons,  such  as  rights  of 
common,  have  within  recent  times  been  successfully  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner,  though  not  without  the  addition 
of  judicial  proceedings  (q).  It  is  decided  that  not  only 
walls,  fences,  and  such  like  encroachments  which  obstruct 
rights  of  common  may  be  removed,  but  a  house  wrongfully 
built  on  a  common  may  be  pulled  down  by  a  commoner 
if  it  ifl  not  removed  after  notice  (r)  within  a  reasonable 
time  («). 

If  another  man's  tree  overhangs  my  land,  I  may  lawfully 


{g)  Smith  y.  Earl  Broumlow  (1869) 
9  Eq.  24  ]  (the  case  of  Berkhamstead 
Common) ;  Williams  on  Kights  of 
Common,  135. 

(r)  Pnlling  down  the  house  with- 
out notice  while  there  are  people  in 
it  is  a  trespass :  JPerry  v.  Fitzhowe 
(1845)  8  Q.  B.  757,  15  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
239 ;  Jonei  v.  J(me$  (1862)  1  H.  & 

P. 


C.  1,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  506 ;  following 
Perry  y.  Fitzhowe  with  some  doubt. 
The  case  of  a  man  pulling  down 
buildings  wrong^fullj  erected  on  his 
own  land  is  different ;  ib, ;  Burling 
y.  Bead  (1850)  11  Q.  B.  904,  19 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  291. 

(«)  Baviez  y.  WilliaiM  (1851)  16 
Q.  B.  546,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  330. 
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out  the  overhanging  branches  {t) ;  and  in  these  oases  where 
the  nuisanoe  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trespass,  and  can  be 
abated  without  entering  on  another's  land,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  wropg-doer  is  entitled  to  notice.  But  if 
the  nuisanoe  is  on  the  wrong-doer's  own  tenement,  he  ought 
first  to  be  warned  and  required  to  abate  it  himself  {u). 
After  notice  and  refusal,  entry  on  the  land  to  abate  the 
nuisance  may  be  justified ;  but  it  is  a  hazardous  course  at 
best  for  a  man  thus  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and  in  modem  times  it  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  advisable. 


wrong- 
doer. 


Notice  to  In  the  case  of  abating  nuisances  to  a  right  of  common, 
notice  is  not  strictly  necessary  unless  the  encroachment  is 
a  dwelling-house  in  actual  occupation ;  but  if  there  is  a 
question  of  right  to  be  tried,  the  more  reasonable  course  is 
to  give  notice  {x).  The  same  rule  seems  on  principle  to  be 
applicable  to  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of  way.  As  to  the 
extent  of  the  right,  '^  where  a  fence  has  been  erected  upon 
a  common,  inclosing  and  separating  parts  of  that  common 
from  the  residue,  and  thereby  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  commoners,  the  latter  are  not  by  law  restrained  in 
the  exercise  of  those  rights  to  pulling  down  so  much  of 
that  fence  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  remove  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  their  cattle  to  enter  and  feed  upon 
the  residue  of  the  common,  but  they  are  entitled  to  con- 
sider the  whole  of  that  fence  so  erected  upon  the  common 
a  nuisanoe,  and  to  remove  it  accordingly  "  (y). 


{t)  Norris  v.  Baker,  1  Rolle's 
Bep.  393,  per  Croke ;  Lonsdale  v. 
NeUon,  2  B.  &  0.  311,  per  Best. 

(u)  Thifi  has  always  been  under- 
stood to  be  the  law,  and  seems  to 
follow  a  fortiori  from  the  doctrine  of 
Perry  v.  FitzKowe,  n.  (r),  last  page. 

{x)  Per  James  L.  J.,  Commit'' 
tioners  of  Setcfrs  v.   Glaste  (1872) 


7  Gh.  at  p.  464. 

(y)  Bayley  J.  in  Arlett  v.  EUit 
(1827)  7  B.  &  G.  346,  362,  and 
earlier  authorities  there  cited.  The 
first  is  16  Hen.  VII.  10,  pi.  18. 
There  is  a  diversitj  where  the  fence 
preventing  access  to  the  oommoa  is 
not  on  the  common  itself :  ibid. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  private  right  to  abate  Nnwances 
a  nuisanoe  consisting  only  in  omission  except  where  the  sion. 
person  aggrieved  can  do  it  without  leaving  his  own  tene-    ^ 
ment  in  respect  of  which  he  suffers,  and  perhaps  except  in  ^ 
oases  of  urgency  such  as  to  make  the  act  necessary  for  the  { 
immediate  safety  of  life  or  property.     "  Nuisances  by  an 
act  of  commission  sure  committed  in  defiance  of  those  whom 
such  nuisances  injure,  and  the  injureii  party  may  abate 
them  without  notice  to  the  person  who  oonmiitted  them  ; 
but  there  is  no  decided  case  which  sanctions  the  abatement 
by  an  individual  of  nuisances  from  omission,  except  that  of 
cutting  the  branches  of  trees  which  overhang  a  public  road, 
or  the  private  property  of  the  person  who  cuts  them.  .  .  . 
The  security  of  lives  and  property  may  sometimes  require 
80  speedy  a  remedy  as  not  to  allow  time  to  call  on  the 
person  on  whose  property  the  mischief  has  arisen  to  remedy 
it.     In  such  oases  an  individual  would  be  justified  in  abat- 
ing a  nuisance  from  omission  without  notice.     In  all  other 
eases  of  such  nuisances  persons  should  not  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  but  follow  the  advice  of  Lord  Hale 
and  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  "  (2). 

In  every  case  the  party  taking  on  himself  to  abate  a 
nuisance  must  avoid  doing  any  unnecessary  damage,  as  is  ^ 
shown  by  the  old  form  of  pleading  in  justification.     Thus 
it  is  lawful  to  remove  a  gate  or  barrier  which  obstructs  a 
right  of  way,  but  not  to  break  or  deface  it  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it.     And  where  a  j 
structure,  say  a  dam  or  weir  across  a  stream,  is  in  part  | 
lawful  and  in  part  unlawful,  a  party  abating  that  which  is  l 
unlawful  cannot  justify  interference  with  the  rest.     He  • 
must  distinguish  them  at  his  peril  (a).     But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  wrong-doer  is  always  entitled  to  have  a 

(s)  Best  J.  in  £arl  o/Zonsdale  y.  (0)  GreensUkk  t.  EaUiday  (1830) 

'  Nelwn  (1823)  2  B.  &  G.  at  p.  311.         6  Bing.  379. 

bb2 
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nuisimoe  abated  in  the  manner  most  oonvenient  to  himself. 
The  oonvenienoe  of  innocent  third  persons  or  of  the  public 
may  also  be  in  question.  And  the  abator  cannot  justify 
doing  harm  to  innocent  persons  which  he  might  have 
avoided.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  *^to  abate  the  nuisance  in  a  manner  more 
onerous  to  the  wrong-doer  "  ( J) .  Practically  the  remedy  of 
abatement  is  now  in  use  only  as  to  rights  of  common  (as 
>  we  have  already  hinted),  rights  of  way,  and  sometimes 
rights  of  water ;  and  even  in  those  cases  it  ought  never  to 
be  used  without  good  advisement. 

Old  write.  Formerly  there  were  processes  of  judicial  abatement 
available  for  freeholders  imder  the  writ  Quod  permittat 
and  the  assize  of  nuisance  (c).  But  these  were  cumbrous 
and  tedious  remedies,  and,  like  the  other  forms  of  real 
action,  were  obsolete  in  practice  long  before  they  were 
finally  abolished  {d)y  the  remedies  by  action  on  the  case  at 
law  and  by  injunction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  having 
superseded  them. 

Damages.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  remedy  in  damages 
as  applicable  to  this  particular  class  of  wrongs.  Per- 
sistence in  a  proved  nuisance  is  stated  to  be  a  just  cause 
for  giving  exemplary  damages  {e).  There  is  a  place 
for  nominal  damages  in  cases  where  the  nuisance  consists 
merely  in  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of  legal  enjoyment, 
such  as  a  right  of  common,  which  does  not  cause  any 
specific  harm  or  loss  to  the  plaintiff.  At  common  law 
damages  could  not  be  awarded  for  any  injury  received 

{h)  SoberUY,  J^m^  (1866)  Ex.  Ch.  (<Q  See  note  (A)  to  Fmruddoeh^s 

L.  B.  1  Ez.  82,  89.  ea,  6  Co.  Bep.  100  6,  in  ed.  Thomas 

(e)  F.  N.  B.   124  H.,  183  I. ;  &  Fraser,  1826. 

BatenU    ea.    9    Go.    Bep.    55    tty  (e)  Blaokst.  Oomm.  iii.  220. 
Blacknt.  Comm.  iii.  221. 
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from  the  oontinuanoe  of  a  nuisance  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  ;  for  this  was  a  new  cause  of  action  for 
which  damages  might  he  separately  recovered.  But  under 
the  present  procedure  damages  in  respect  of  any  con- 
tinuing cause  of  action  are  assessed  down  to  the  date  of 
the  assessment  (/). 

The  most  efficient  and  flexible  remedy  is  that  of  injunc-  lpj««ic. 

XIOXXb* 

tion.  Under  this  form  the  Court  can  prevent  that  from 
being  done  which,  if  done,  would  cause  a  nuisance ;  it  can 
command  the  destruction  of  buildings  (g)  or  the  cessation 
of  works  {h)  which  violate  a  neighbour's  rights ;  where 
there  is  a  disputed  question  of  right  between  the  parties,  it 
can  suspend  the  operations  complained  of  until  that  ques- 
tion is  finally  decided  (t) ;  and  its  orders  may  be  either 


(/)  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
1883,  Ord.  XXXVI.  r.  58  (no.  482). 
The  like  power  had  already  been 
exercised  by  the  Court  (see  Fritz 
Y.  Hobson  (1880)  H  Ch.  D.  642, 
557)  when  damages  were  g^ven  in 
addition  to  or  in  substitution  for 
an  Injunction  under  Lord  Cairns' 
Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27.  This 
Act  is  now  repealed  by  the  Statute 
Law  Kevision  and  Civil  Procedure 
Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  49,  but 
the  power  conferred  by  it  still 
exists,  and  is  applicable  in  such 
actions  as  formerly  would  have 
been  Chancery  suits  for  an  injunc- 
tion ;  and  the  result  may  be  to 
dispense  with  statutory  require- 
ments as  to  notice  of  action,  Sec. 
which  would  not  have  applied  to 
such  suits:  Chapman  t.  Auckland 
Union  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  294, 299, 
300,  58  L.  J.  Q.  B.  504.  The  Act 
did  not  confer  any  power  to  give 


damages  where  no  actionable  wrong 
had  been  done,  tf.  ^.,  in  a  case  of 
merely  threatened  io jury :  Dreyfus 
V.  Peruvian  Guano  Co.  (1889)  43 
Ch.  Div.  316,  333,  342. 

(^)  £.ff.  Kelky.  Fearton  (1871)  6 
Ch.  809. 

(A)  The  form  of  order  does  not 
go  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  of 
such  and  such  operations  abso- 
lutely, but  "so  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance  to  the  plaintiff,"  or  like 
words :  see  Lingwood  v.  Stowmarket 
Co.  (1865)  1  Eq.  77,  336,  and  other 
precedents  in  Seton,  Pt.  II.  ch.  5, 
s.  5 ;  cp.  Fleming  v.  Hialop  (1 886)  1 1 
App.  Ca.  (Sc.)  686. 

(i)  Even  a  mandatory  injunction 
may  be  g^nted,  in  an  extreme  case, 
at  an  interlocutory  stage :  where, 
after  notice  of  motion  and  before 
the  hearing,  the  defendant  had 
rapidly  run  up  the  wall  complained 
of,  he  was  ordered  to  pull  it  down 
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Absolute  or  conditional  upon  the  fulfilment  bj  either  or 
both  of  the  parties  of  such  undertakings  as  appear  just  in 
the  particular  case  (t). 

It  is  matter  of  common  learning  and  practice  that  an 
injimction  is  not,  like  damages,  a  remedy  (as  it  is  said) 
ex  debito  iustitiae.  Whether  it  shall  be  granted  or  not  in  a 
given  case  is  in  the  judicial  discretion  of  the  Court,  now 
guided  by  principles  which  haye  become  pretty  well 
settled.  In  order  to  obtain  an  injunction  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  injury  complained  of  as  present  or  impend- 
ing is  such  as  by  reason  of  its  gravity,  or  its  permanent 
character,  or  both,  cannot  be  adequately  compensated  in 
damages  (y).  The  injury  must  be  either  irreparable  or 
continuous  {k).  This  remedy  is  therefore  not  appropriate 
for  damage  which  is  in  its  nature  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent (/),  or  is  accidental  and  occasional  (m),. or  for  an 
interference  with  legal  rights  which  is  trifling  in  amount 
and  effect  (»). 

Apprehension  of  future  mischief  from  something  in  itself 
lawful  and  capable  of  being  done  without  creating  a  nuisance 


withoat  regard  to  the  general 
merits:  Daniel  y.  Feiyuson,  '91,  2 
Ch.  27,  0.  A. 

(t)  ThuB  where  the  oomplaint 
was  of  special  damage  or  danger 
from  something  alleg^  to  be  a 
public  nuisance,  an  interlocutory 
injimction  has  been  granted  on 
the  terms  of  the  plaintifE  bringing 
an  indtotment ;  Hepburn  y.  Lordan 
(1866)  2  H.  &  M.  345,  352,  34  L.  J. 
Gh.  293. 

0)  Cooke  y.  Forbe9y  5  Eq.  166, 
173  (Pago  Wood  V.-O.  1867); 
A,'G,y,  Sheffield  ^e.  Co.  (next  note 
but  one). 

{k)  Page  Wood  L.  J.,  4  Ch.  at 


p.  81. 

(0  A.'G,  V.  Sheffield  Gaa  Con- 
eumera*  Co.  (1853)  3  D.  M.  G.  304, 
22  L.  J.  Gh.  811  (breaking  up 
streets  to  lay  gas  pipes),  followed 
by  A.'O.  y.  Cambridge  Consumers* 
Gas  Co.  (1868)  4  Ch.  71,  38  L.  J. 
Ch.  94. 

(m)  Cooke  T.  Forbes  (1867)  5  Eq. 
166  (escape  of  fumes  from  works 
where  the  precautions  used  were 
shown  to  be  as  a  rule  sufficient). 

(n)  Gaunt  y.  Fynney  (1872)  8 
Ch.  8,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  122  (case  of 
nuisance  from  noise  broke  down, 
slight  obstruction  to  ancient  light 
held  no  ground  for  injunction). 
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IB  no  ground  for  an  injunction  (o).  "  There  nftist,  if  no 
actual  damage  is  proved,  be  proof  of  imminent  danger,  and 
there  must  also  be  proof  that  the  apprehended  damage  will, 
if  it  comes,  be  very  substantial "  ( i?) .  But  where  a  nuisance 
is  shown  to  exist,  all  the  probable  consequences  are  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  the  injury  is  serious 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  on  which  the  Court  acts  {q). 
But  there  must  be  substantial  injury  in  view  to  begin  with. 
The  following  passages  from  a  judgment  of  the  late  Lord 
Justice  James  will  be  found  instructive  on  this  point : — 

''  In  this  case  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  has  dismissed  with 
costs  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff. 

"  The  bill,  in  substance,  sought  by  a  mandatory  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  defendants,  who  are  a  great  colliery 
company,  from  erecting  or  working  any  coke  ovens  or 
other  ovens  to  the  nuisance  of  the  plaintiff,  the  nuisance 
alleged  being  from  smoke  and  deleterious  vapours. 

"  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  thought  it  right  to  lay  down 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  principle  of  law  applicable  to 
a  case  of  this  kind,  which  principle  he  found  expressed  in 
the  case  of  8L  Helenas  Smelting  Company  v.  Tipping  (r), 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  gave  a  very  elaborate  charge 
to  the  jury,  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  a  very 
elaborate  discussion  and  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  derived  from  that  case  this 
principle ;  that  in  any  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  plaintiff 
was  seeking  to  interfere  with  a  great  work  carried  on, 
BO  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned,  in  the  normal  and 

(o)  See   the  cases  reviewed   hj  of   actual   nuisance   or  imminent 

Pearson  J.,  Fletehery,  Bealey  (1886)  danger :  ib,  704. 

28  Ch.  D.  688,  64  L.  J.  Gh.  424.  [q)  GoUhmid  y.    Tunbridge  Welh 

{p)  28  Ch.   D.   at  p.   698.      A  Improvement  Commra.  (1866)  1  Ch. 

premature  action  of  this  kind  may  349,  354,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  382. 

be  dismissed  without  prejudice  to  (r)  11  H.  L.  C.  642  (1865). 
future  proceedings   in  the   event 
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useful  manner,  the  plaintiff  must  show  substantial,  or,  as 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  expressed  it,  '  visible '  damage. 
The  term  *  visible '  was  very  much  quarrelled  with  before 
us,  as  not  being  accurate  in  point  of  law.  It  was  stated 
that  the  word  used  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  ^  sensible.'  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  expressions.  When  the  Master  of 
the  Soils  said  that  the  damage  must  be  visible,  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  was  quite  right ;  and  as  I  understand  the 
proposition,  it  amounts  to  this,  that,  although  when  you 
once  establish  the  fact  of  actual  substantial  damage,  it 
is  quite  right  and  legitimate  to  have  recourse  to  scientific 
evidence  as  to  the  causes  of  that  damage,  still,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  start  with  scientific  evidence,  such  as  the  micro- 
scope of  the  naturalist,  or  the  tests  of  the  chemist,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  damage  itself,  that  evidence 
will  not  suffice.  The  damage  must  be  such  as  can  be 
shown  by  a  plain  witness  to  a  plain  common  juryman, 

"  The  damage  must  also  be  substantial,  and  it  must  be,  in 
my  view,  actual ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Court  has,  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  this  kind,  no  right  to  take  into  account 
contingent,  prospective,  or  remote  damage.  I  would  illus- 
trate this  by  analogy.  The  law  does  not  take  notice  of  the 
imperceptible  accretions  to  a  river  bank,  or  to  the  sea-shore, 
although  after  the  lapse  of  years  they  become  perfectly 
measurable  and  ascertainable;  and  if  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  thing  itself  is  so  imperceptible,  so  slow,  and  so 
gradual  as  to  require  a  great  lapse  of  time  before  the  results 
are  made  palpable  to  the  ordinary  senses  of  mankind,  the 
law  disregards  that  kind  of  imperceptible  operation.  So, 
if  it  were  made  out  that  every  minute  a  millionth  of  a 
grain  of  poison  were  absorbed  by  a  tree,  or  a  millionth  of 
a  grain  of  dust  deposited  upon  a  tree,  that  would  not  afford 
a  ground  for  interfering,  although  after  the  lapse  of  a 
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miUion  minutes  the  grains  of  poison  or  the  grains  of  dust 
could  be  easily  detected. 

'^  It  would  have  been  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  this 
Court  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  have  interfered  with 
the  further  use  of  sea  coal  in  London,  because  it  had 
been  ascertained  to  their  satisfaction,  or  predicted  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  by  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  both 
white  and  red  roses  would  have  ceased  to  bloom  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  If  some  picturesque  haven  opens 
its  arms  to  invite  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
for  this  Court  to  forbid  the  embrace,  although  the  fruit 
of  it  should  be  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells  of  a 
common  seaport  and  shipbuilding  town,  which  would  drive 
the  Dryads  and  their  masters  from  their  ancient  solitudes. 

"  With  respect  to  this  particular  property  before  us,  I 
observe  that  the  defendants  have  established  themselves 
on  a  peninsula  which  extends  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
ornamental  and  picturesque  grounds  of  the  plaintiff.  If, 
instead  of  erecting  coke  ovens  at  that  spot,  they  had  been 
minded,  as  apparently  some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  the  other  side  have  done,  to  import  ironstone,  and  to 
erect  smelting  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills,  and  had  filled 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  with  a  mining  and  manufac- 
turing village,  with  beershops,  and  pig-styes,  and  dog- 
kennels,  which  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the  beauty 
and  the  amenity  of  the  plaintiff's  ground,  this  Court  could 
not,  in  my  judgment,  have  interfered.  A  man  to  whom 
Providence  has  given  an  estate,  under  which  there  are 
veins  of  coal  worth  perhaps  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  per  acre,  must  take  the  gift  with  the  consequences 
and  concomitants  of  the  mineral  wealth  in  which  he  is  a 
participant"  («). 

(«)  Jaaies  L.  J.,  Sahin  v.  North  Braneepeth  Coal  Co,  (1874)  9  Ch.  705, 
at  p.  708. 
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It  IB  not  a  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  an  injunction 
to  show  material  specific  damage.  Continuous  interference 
with  a  legal  right  in  a  manner  capable  of  producing 
material  damage  is  enough  (t). 


Diifioulty        The  difficulty  or  expense  which  the  party  liable  for 

or  expeiiBO  .  i  j      •  •  •         •  j  i 

of  abate-  «•  nuisance  may  have  to  mcur  m  removing  it  makes  no 
J^JJ®  difference  to  his  liability,  any  more  than  a  debtor's  being 
unable  to  pay  makes  default  in  payment  the  less  a  breach 
of  contract.  And  this  principle  applies  not  only  to  the 
right  in  itself,  but  to  the  remedy  by  injunction.  The 
Court  will  use  a  discretion  in  granting  reasonable  time  for 
the  execution  of  its  orders,  or  extending  that  time  after- 
wards  on  cause  shown.  But  where  an  injunction  is  the 
only  adequate  remedy  for  the  plaintiflF,  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  which  the  defendant  may  be  put  in  obeying  the 
order  of  the  Court  are  in  themselves  no  reason  for  with- 
holding it  {u). 

Parties  As  to  the  person  entitled  to  sue  for  a  nuisance :   as 

^e  for  regards  interference  with  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property, 
niiisanoe.  Q^iy  f}^Q  tenant  in  possession  can  sue ;  but  the  landlord  or 
reversioner  can  sue  if  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  aflfect  his  estate,  say  by  permanent  depreciation  of  the 
property,  or  by  setting  up  an  adverse  claim  of  right  {x), 
A  lessee  who  has  underlet  cannot  sue  alone  in  respect  of  a 
temporary  nuisance,  though  he  may  properly  sue  as  co- 
plaintiff  with  the  actual  occupier  (y).     A  nuisance  caused 

{t)  Ckwesv,  Staffordthire Foiieriea  Asylum  (1868)  4  Ch.  146. 
JFatenoorkt  Co,  (1872)  8  C?h.  125,  {i)  See  Dioey  on  Parties,  340. 

142,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  107  ;  cp.  Fmning-  (y)  Jonet  v.   Ckappell  (1875)    20 

tm  y.  Brintop  Mall  Coal  Co.  (1877)  Eq.  539,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  658,  which 

5  Ch.  D.  769,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  773.  also  discredits  the  supposition  that 

(w)  A.'O.  V.  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  a  weekly  tenant  cannot  sue. 
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by  the  improper  use  of  a  highway,  suoh  as  keeping  carts 
and  vans  standing  an  nnreasonable  time,  is  not  one  for 
which  a  reversioner  can  sue;  for  he  suffers  no  present 
damage,  and,  inasmuch  as  no  length  of  time  will  justify  a 
public  nuisance,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  an  adverse  right 
being  established  (2). 

The  reversioner  cannot  sue  in  respect  of  a  nuisance  in 
its  nature  temporary,  such  as  noise  and  smoke,  even  if  the 
nuisance  drives  away  his  tenants  (a),  or  by  reason  thereof 
he  can  get  only  a  reduced  rent  on  the  renewal  of  the 
tenancy  (6).  "Since,  in  order  to  give  a  reversioner  an 
action  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  some  injury  done  to 
the  inheritance,  the  necessity  is  involved  of  the  injury 
being  of  a  permanent  character  "(c).  But  as  a  matter 
of  pleading  it  is  sufficient  for  the  reversioner  to  allege  a 
state  of  things  which  is  capable  of  being  permanently 
injurious  (^). 

As  to  liability :  The  person  primarily  liable  for  a|Parti68 
nuisance  is  he  who  actually  creates  it,  whether  on  his  own 
land  or  not(^).  The  owner  or  occupier  of  land  on  which 
a  nuisance  is  created,  though  not  by  himself  or  by  his 
servants,  may  also  be  liable  in  certain  conditions.  If  a 
man  lets  a  house  or  land  with  a  nuisance  on  it,  he  as  well 
as  the  lessee  is  answerable  for  the  continuance  thereof  (/), 
if  it  is  caused  by  the  omission  of  repairs  which  as  between 
himself  and  the  tenant  he  is  bound  to  do(/),  but  not 

(2)  Mott  T.   Shoolbred  (1876)   20  861. 
Eq.  22,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  384.  {ctj   Metropolitan    Auociatum    t. 

(a)  Simjwm  v.   Savage  (1866)    1  Fetch  (1868)  6  G.  B.  N.  8.  604,  27 
0.  B.  N.  S.  347,  2«  L.  J.  C.  P.  60.  L.  J.  C.  P.  330. 

(b)  MumfordY.  Oxford,  ^.  S.  Co.  (e)  See  ThontpeonY.  Oiheon  (1841) 
(1856)  1  H.  &  N.  34,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  7  M.  &  W.  466. 
265.                                                              (/)  Ibddr.  Flight  (1860)  9  0.  B. 

(c)  Per  cur.  1  0.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  N.  8.  377,  30  L.  J.  0.  P.  21.    The 
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otherwise  (g).  If  the  landlord  ha49  not  agreed  to  repair,  he 
is  not  liable  for  defects  of  repair  happening  during  the 
tenanoj,  eyen  if  he  habitually  looks  to  the  repairs  in 
fact  (A).  It  seems  the  better  opinion  that  where  the  tenant 
is  bound  to  repair,  the  lessor's  knowledge,  at  the  time  of 
letting,  of  the  state  of  the  property  demised  makes  no 
difiFerence,  and  that  only  something  amounting  to  an 
authority  to  continue  the  nuisance  will  make  him  liable  (t). 
Again  an  occupier  who  by  licence  (not  parting  with  the 
possession)  authorizes  the  doing  on  his  land  of  something 
whereby  a  nuisance  is  created  is  liable  (k).  But  a  lessor  is 
not  liable  merely  because  he  has  demised  to  a  tenant 
something  capable  of  being  so  used  as  to  create  a  nuisance, 
and  the  tenant  has  so  used  it(/).  Nor  is  an  owner  not  in 
possession  bound  to  take  any  active  steps  to  remoye  a 
nuisance  which  has  been  created  on  his  land  without  his 
authority  and  against  his  will(m). 


extension  of  this  in  Gandy  y.  Juhher 
(1864)  6  B.  &  8.  78,  33  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
151,  \>j  treating  the  landlord's 
passive  continnance  of  a  yearly 
tenancy  as  equivalent  to  a  re- 
letting, so  as  to  make  him  liable 
for  a  nuisance  created  since  the 
original  demise,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  later  authorities  cited 
below :  and  in  that  case  a  judg- 
ment reversing  the  decision  was 
actually  prepared  for  delivery  in 
the  Ex.  Ch.,  but  the  plaintiff 
meanwhile  agreed  to  a  9tet  processus 
on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Court :  see  5  B.  &  S.  486,  and  the 
text  of  the  undelivered  judgment 
in  9  B.  &  S.  15.  The  decision  of 
the  Q.  B.  has  however  been  held 
to  apply  to  a  weekly  tenancy,  on 
the  ground  that   its  continuance 


from  week  to  week  is  mere  matter 
of  contract:  Sandford  v.  Clarke 
(1888)  21  Q.  B.  D.  398,  57  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  507. 

{g)  Fretty  v.  Biehnore  (1873)  L. 

B.  8  G.  P.  401 ;  OwinneU  y.  £amer 

(1875)  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  658. 

(A)  Nelson  v.   Liverpool  Brewery 
Co.  (1877)  2  C.  P.  D.  311,  46  L.  J. 

C.  P.  675 ;  cp.  Mich  v.  Basterjteld 
(1847)  4  C.  B.  783,  16  L.  J.  C.  P. 
273. 

(t)  Preilyy.  Biekmore  (1873)  L. 

B.  8  G.  P.  401  ;  Qtcinnell  y.  Earner 

(1876)  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  668. 

(k)   White  V.  Jatneson  (1874)   18 
Eq.  303. 

(0  Rich  y.   BasterJIeld  (1847)   4 

C.  B.  783,  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  273. 

(ill)  Saxhy  T.  Manchester  f  Shef' 
Jleld  R,  Co,  (1869)  L.  B.  4  0.  P. 
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If  one  who  has  ereoted  a  nuisance  on  his  land  oonveys 
the  land  to  a  purchaser  who  continues  the  nuisance,  the 
vendor  remains  liable  (n),  and  the  purchaser  is  also  liable 
if  on  request  he  does  not  remoye  it  (o). 


198,  38  L.  J.  G.  P.  153,  where  the 
defendants  had  giyen  the  plaintiff 
lioenoe  to  ahate  the  nuiBance  him- 
self so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 


(n)  RoseweU  y.  Prior  (1701)  12 
Mod.  635. 

(o)  Fenruddoek's  ca.  6  Go.  Bep. 
101a. 
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NiX3LiaENCE(a). 


^ 
V 


I. — The  General  Conception. 

m 

^^°^*^  tod  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  results  (within  the  limits  expressed  by 
with  the  term  '^  natural  and  probable  oonsequenoes/'  and  dis- 

ground  of  oussed  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  and  subject  to  the  grounds 
Uabilitj.  Qf  justification  and  excuse  which  have  also  been  discussed) 
the  actor  is,  generally  speaking,  held  answerable  by  law. 
For  mere  omission  a  man  is  not,  generally  speaking,  held 
answerable.  Not  that  the  consequences  or  the  moral 
gravity  of  an  omission  are  necessarily  less.  One  who  re- 
frains from  stirring  to  help  another  may  be,  according  to 
the  drcumstances,  a  man  of  common  though  no  more  than 
common  good  will  and  courage,  a  fool,  a  churl,  a  coward, 
or  little  better  than  a  murderer.  But,  unless  he  is  under 
some  specific  duty  of  action,  his  omission  will  not  in  any 
case  be  either  an  oflfence  or  a  civil  wrong.  The  law  does 
not  and  cannot  undertake  to  make  men  render  active  ser- 
vice to  their  neighbours  at  all  times  when  a  good  or  a 
brave  man  would  do  so  (b).  Some  already  existing  rela- 
tion of  duty  must  be  established,  which  relation  will  be 

(a)  Those  who   seek  faUer  in-  {b)  See  Note  M.  to  the  Indian 

formation  on  the  subject  of  this  Penal  Code  as  originally  framed  by 

chapter  may  find  it  in  Mr.  Thomas  the  Commissioners;    Yet  attempts 

Seven's  exhaustive  and  scholarly  of  this  kind  have  been  made  in  one 

monograph    (**  Principles   of    the  or  two  recent  CJontinental  proposals 

Law    of    Negligence,"    London,  for  the  improyement  of  criminal 

1889).  law. 
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found  in  most  oases,  though  not  in  all,  to  depend  on  a 
foregoing  voluntarj  act  of  the  party  held  liable.  He  was 
not  in  the  first  instance  bound  to  do  anything  at  all ;  but 
by  some  independent  motion  of  his  own  he  has  given  hos- 
tages, so  to  speak,  to  the  law.  Thus  I  am  not  compelled 
to  be  a  parent ;  but  if  I  am  one,  I  must  maintain  my 
children.  I  am  not  compelled  to  employ  servants ;  but  if 
I  do,  I  must  answer  for  their  conduct  in  the  course  of  their 
employment.  The  widest  rule  of  this  kind  is  that  which 
is  developed  in  the  law  of  Negligence.  One  who  enters 
on  the  doing  of  anything  attended  with  risk  to  the  persons 
or  property  of  others  is  held  answerable  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  measure  of  caution  to  guard  against  that  risk.  To 
name  one  of  the  commonest  applications,  ''  those  who  go 
personally  or  bring  property  where  they  know  that  they 
or  it  may  come  into  collision  with  the  persons  or  property 
of  others  have  by  law  a  duty  cast  upon  them  to  use  reason- 
able care  and  skill  to  avoid  such  a  collision"  (c).  The 
caution  that  is  required  is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  the  apparent  imminence  of  the  risk:  and  we  shall  see 
that  for  certain  cases  the  policy  of  the  law  has  been  to  lay 
down  exceptionally  strict  and  definite  rules.  WhUe  some 
acts  and  occupations  are  more  obviously  dangerous  than 
others,  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  human  action  that  may 
not,  under  some  circumstances,  be  a  source  of  some  danger. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  general  rule  that  every  one  is  bound  (General 
to  exercise  due  care  towards  his  neighbours  in  his  acts  and  oai^on  i 
conduct,  or  rather  omits  or  falls  short  of  it  at  his  peril ;  *^' 
the  peril,  namely,  of  being  liable  to  make  good  whatever 
harm  may  be  a  proved  consequence  of  the  default  (cQ. 


(e)  Lord  Blackburn^  3  App.  Ga.  (<f)  Cp.  per  Brett  M.  B.,  Heaven 

at  p.  1206.  T.  Pender  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Dir.  at 


in 


p.  607. 
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?^^'  .  In  some  oases  this  ground  of  liability  may  oo-exist  with 
oontraot  a  liability  on  oontraot  towards  the  same  person,  and  arising 
(as  regards  the  breach)  out  of  the  same  facts.  Where  a 
man  interferes  gratuitously,  he  is  bound  to  act  in  a  ^Reason- 
able and  prudent  manner  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  opportunities  of  the  case.  And  this  duty  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact,  if  so  it  be,  that  he  is  acting  for  reward, 
in  other  words,  under  a  contract,  and  may  be  liable  on  the 
contract  (<?).  The  two  duties  are  distinct,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  party  cannot  be  compensated  twice  over  for  the 
same  facts,  once  for  the  breach  of  contract  and  again  for  the 
wrong.  Historically  the  liability  in  tort  is  older;  and 
indeed  it  was  by  a  special  deyelopment  of  this  view  that 
the  action  of  assumpsit,  afterwards  the  common  mode  of 
enforcing  simple  contracts,  was  brought  into  use  (/).  ^'  If 
a  smith  prick  my  horse  with  a  nail,  &c.,  I  shall  have  my 
action  upon  the  case  against  him,  mthout  any  warranty 
by  the  smith  to  do  it  toelL  .  .  .  For  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  artificer  to  exercise  his  art  rightly  and  truly  as  he 
ought"  (g).  This  overlapping  of  the  regions  of  Contract 
and  Tort  gives  rise  to  troublesome  questions  which  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  discuss.     They  are  dealt  with  in  the  con- 

{e)  This  appears  to  be  the  sab-  rule  as  to  negligenoe,  it  is  sub- 

staooe  of  the  mle  intended  to  be  mitted  that  the  dissent  of  the  Lords 

laid   down    bj    Brett    M.  B.  in  Justices  was  weU  founded.     And 

Seavm  T.  Fender  (1883)  U  Q.  B.  see  Beven  on  Negligence,  63. 

D.  at  pp.  607 — 510 ;  his  judgment  (/)   Gp.    the    present   writer's 

was  howeyer  understood   hy  the  **  Principles  of  Gontract,"  p.  141, 

other  members  of  the  Gourt  (Got-  5th  ed.,  and  P»)f .  Ames's  articles, 

ton  and  Bowen  L.  JJ.)  as  formu-  *<  The  History-  of  Assumpsit/'  in 

lating  some  wider  rule  to  which  Hair.  Law  Bev.  ii.  1,  53. 

they  could  not  assent.    The  case  (g)  F.  N.  B.  94  D.    As  to  the 

itself  comes  under  the  special  rules  assumption  of  special  skill  being  a 

defining  the  duty  of  occupiers  (see  material    element    cp.    Shiellt   y. 

Ghap.  Xn.  below).    And,  so  far  Blaekbume  (1789)  2  H.   Bl.    158, 

as  the  judgment  of  Brett  M.  B.  2  B.  B.  750;  where  "g^ssnegli- 

purported  to  exhibit  those  rules  as  gpence"  appears  to  mean  merely 

a  simple  deduction  from  the  general  actionable  negligeooe. 
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eluding  chapter  of  this  book.    Meanwhile  we  shall  have  to 
use  for  authority  and  illustration  many  oases  where  there 
was  a  co-existing  duty  ex  contractu^  or  even  where  the  duty 
.  actually  enforced  was  of  that  kind.     For  the  obligation  of 
many  contracts  is,  by  usage  and  the  nature  of  the  case, 
not  to  perform  something  absolutely,  but  to  use  all  reason- 
able skill  and  care  to  perform  it.     Putting  aside  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  common  carriers  and  innkeepers,  which 
are  peculiar,  we  have  this  state  of  things  in  most  agree- 
ments for  custody  or  conveyance,  a  railway  company's 
contract  with  a  passenger  for  one.     In  such  cases  a  total 
refusal  or  failure  to  perform  the  contract  is  rare.     The 
kind  of  breach  commonly  complained  of  is  want  of  due 
care  in  the  course  of  performance.     Now  the  same  facts 
may  admit  of  being  also  regarded  as  a  wrong  apart  from 
the  contract,  or  they  may  not.     But  in  either  case  the 
questions,  what  was  the  measure  of  due  care  as  between 
the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  and  whether  such  care 
was  used,  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles. 
In  other  words,  negligence  in  performing  a  contract  and 
negligence    independent  of    contract  create  liability  in 
different  ways  :  but  the  authorities  that  determine  for  us 
what  is  meant  by  negligence  are  in  the  main  applicable  to 
both. 

The  general  rule  was  thus  stated  by  Baron  Alderson :  Definition 
"  Negligence  is  the  omission  to  do  something  which  a  ^*  ^®fir^- 
reasonable  man,  guided  upon  those  considerations  which 
ordinarily  regulate  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  would  do, 
or  doing  something  which  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man 
would  not  do  "  (A).    It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state, 

(A)  Blyth  v.  Birmingham  Water'  Brett  J.  in  8mith  t.  X.  ^  8.  W,  -B. 
v:orki  Co,  (1866)  11  Ex.  at  p.  784,  Co,  (1870)  L.  R.  6  0.  P.  at  p.  102. 
25  L.  J.  Ex.  at  p.  213  ;  adopted  \j 

P.  CO 
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but  we  have  always  to  remember,  that  negligence  will  not 
be  a  ground  of  legal  liability  unless  the  party  whose  con- 
duct is  in  question  is  already  in  a  situation  that  brings  him 
under  the  duty  of  taking  care.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
says  nothing  of  the  party's  state  of  mind,  and  rightly. 
Jurisprudence  is  not  psychology,  and  law  disregards  many 
psychologiced  distinctions  not  because  lawyers  are  ignorant 
of  their  existence,  but  because  for  legal  purposes  it  is  im- 
practicable or  useless  to  regard  them.  Even  if  the  terms 
were  used  by  lawyers  in  a  peculiar  sense,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  apology ;  but  the  legal  sense  is  the  natural  one. 
Negligence  is  the  contrary  of  diligence,  and  no  one  describes 
diligence  as  a  state  of  mind.  The  question  for  judges  and 
juries  is  not  what  a  man  was  thinking  or  not  thinking 
about,  expecting  or  not  expecting,  but  whether  his  be- 
haviour was  or  was  not  such  as  we  demand  of  a  prudent 
man  under  the  given  circumstances.  Facts  which  were 
known  to  him,  or  by  the  use  of  appropriate  diligence  would 
have  been  known  to  a  prudent  man  in  his  place,  come  into 
account  as  part  of  the  circumstances.  Even  as  to  these  the 
point  of  actual  knowledge  is  a  subordinate  one  as  regards 
the  theoretical  foundation  of  liability.  The  question  is  not 
so  much  what  a  man  of  whom  diligence  was  required 
actually  thought  of  or  perceived,  as  what  would  have  been 
perceived  by  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  who  did  think  (i). 
A  man's  responsibility  may  be  increased  by  his  happening 
to  be  in  possession  of  some  material  information  beyond 
what  he  might  be  expected  to  have.  But  this  is  a  rare 
case. 

As  matter  of  evidence  and  practice,  proof  of  actual 
knowledge  may  be  of  great  importance.  If  danger  of  a 
well  understood  kind  has  in  fact  been  expressly  brought 

(t)  Brett  M.  B.,  11  Q.  B.  Div.  508. 
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to  the  defendant's  notice  as  the  result  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  express  warning  has  been  disregarded  or  rejected  (y), 
it  is  both  easier  and  more  convincing  to  prove  this  than  to 
show  in  a  general  way  what  a  prudent  man  in  the  defen- 
dant's place  ought  to  have  known.  In  an  extreme  case 
reckless  omission  to  use  care,  after  notice  of  the  risk,  may 
be  held,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  prove  a  mischievous  inten- 
tion :  or,  in  the  terms  of  Eoman  law,  culpa  lata  may  be 
equivalent  to  dolus.  For  purposes  of  civil  liability  it  is 
seldom  (if  ever)  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  standard  of  duty  is  not  the  The 
foresight  and  caution  which  this  or  that  particular  man  is  ^f  ^uty 
capable  of,  but  the  foresight  and  caution  of  a  prudent  ^^*  ^?.^, 

r  1  o  r  yary-  with 

man — the  average  prudent  man,  or,  as  our  books  rather  individual 
affect  to  say,  a  reasonable  man — standing  in  this  or  that 
man's  shoes  (A;).  This  idea  so  pervades  the  mass  of  our 
authorities  that  it  can  be  appreciated  only  by  some 
familiarity  with  them.  In  the  year  1837  it  was  formally 
and  decisively  enounced  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1). 
The  action  was  against  an  occupier  who  had  built  a  rick 
of  hay  on  the  verge  of  his  own  land,  in  such  a  state  that 
there  was  evident  danger  of  fire,  and  left  it  there  after 
repeated  warning.  The  hayrick  did  heat,  broke  into 
flame,  and  set  fire  to  buildings  which  in  turn  communi- 
cated the  fire  to  the  plaintiff's  cottages,  and  the  cottager 
were  destroyed.  At  the  trial  the  jury  were  directs  "  that 
the  question  for  them  to  consider  was  whether  the  fire  had 
been  occasioned  by  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 

{J)  As  in    Vauffhan  v.   Mmhve  {k)   Compare    the    AriBtotelian 

(1837)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  468,  where  nae  of  o   ^povt/xot  or  o  ff-troviauos  in 

the  defendant,  after  being  warned  detennining  the  standard  of  moral 

that  his  haystack  was   likely  to  duty. 

take  fire,  said  he  would  chance  it  (/)  Vaughan  t.  Mmlove   (1837) 

(pp.  471,  477).  8  Bing.  N.  0.  468, 

cc2 
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defendant/'  and  **  that  he  was  bound  to  proceed  with  such 
reasonable  caution  as  a  prudent  man  would  have  exercised 
under  such  circumstances.''  A  rule  for  a  new  trial  was 
obtained  **  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  should  have  been 
directed  to  consider,  not  whether  the  defendant  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  with  reference  to  the  standard 
of  ordinary  prudence,  a  standard  too  uncertain  to  afiEord 
any  criterion ;  but  whether  he  had  acted  bona  fide  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment;  if  he  had,  he  ought  not  to  be 
responsible  for  the  misfortune  of  not  possessing  the 
highest  (m)  order  of  intelligence."  The  Court  unani- 
mously declined  to  accede  to  this  view.  They  declared 
that  the  care  of  a  prudent  man  was  the  accustomed  and 
the  proper  measure  of  duty.  It  had  always  been  so  laid 
down,  and  the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the  rule  had  been 
found  no  obstacle  to  its  application  by  juries.  It  is  not 
for  the  Court  to  define  a  prudent  man,  but  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  defendant  behaved  like  one.  "Instead 
of  saying  that  the  liability  for  negUgence  should  be  co-* 
extensive  with  the  judgment  of  each  individual — ^which 
would  be  as  variable  as  the  length  of  the  foot  of  each 
individual — ^we  ought  rather  to  adhere  to  the  rule  which 
requires  in  all  cases  a  regard  to  caution  such  as  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  would  observe  "  (n).  Quite  lately  the 
same  principle  has  been  enforced  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  "  If  a  man's  conduct  is  such  as  would  be 
reckless  in  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence,  it  is  reckless 
in  him.  Unless  he  can  bring  himself  within  some  broadly 
defined  exception  to  general  rules,  the  law  deliberately 
leaves  his  personal  equation  or  idiosyncracies  out  of  account, 

» 

(ffi)  This  miareproaentB  the  mle  required, 

of  law :    not  the  highest  intelli*  (n)  Tindal  0.  J.,  8  Bing.  N.  0. 

genoe,  but  intelligenoe  not  below  at  p.  476. 
the  average  prudent  man's,  being 
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and  peremptorily  assumes  that  he  has  as  much  oapaoity  to 
judge  and  to  foresee  consequences  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  woidd  have  in  the  same  situation  "  (o). 

It  wHl  be  remembered  that  the  general  duty  of  diligence  Diligence 
includes  the  particular  duty  of  competence  in  cases  where  ^mpe^ 
the  matter  taken  in  hand  is  of  a  sort  requiring  more  than  ^^^- 
the  knowledge  or  ability  which  any  prudent  man  may  be 
expected  to  have.     The  test  is  whether  the  defendant  has 
done  '^  all  that  any  skilful  person  could  reasonably  be 
required  to  do  in  such  a  case  "  (p).    This  is  not  an  excep- 
tion or  extension,  but  a  necessary  application  of  the  general 
rule.    For  a  reasonable  man  will  know  the  bounds  of  his 
competence,  and  will  not  intermeddle  (save  in  extraordinary 
emergency)  where  he  is  not  competent  (q). 

II. — Evidence  of  Negligence. 

Due  care  and  caution,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  diligence  NegU* 
of  a  reasonable  man,  and  includes  reasonable  competence  question 
in  cases  where  special  competence  is  needful  to  ensure  fl^^^ 
safety.     Whether  due  care  and  caution  have  been  used  in  law. 
a  given  case  is,  by  the  nature  of  things,  a  question  of  fact. 
But  it  is  not  a  pure  question  of  fact  in  the  sense  of  being 
open  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  Umit.    Not  every 
one  who  suffers  harm  which  he  thinks  can  be  set  down  to 
his  neighbour's  default  is  thereby  entitled  to  the  chance  of 
a  jury  giving  him  damages.     The  field  of  inquiry  has 
limits  defined,  or  capable  of  definition,  by  legal  principle 
and  judicial  discussion.     Before  the  Court  or  the  jury  can 
proceed  to  pass  upon  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  the 

(0)  Commonwealth  v.  Heree  (1884)  nt  pp.  846-6. 
138  Mass.  165,  62  Am.  Bep.  264,  (/>)    Bayley  J.,   6  B.    &  A.   at 

per  Holmoe  J.    See  too  per  Bayley  p.  846. 
J.  in  Jonea  ▼.  Bird  (1822)  6  B.  &  A.  (?)  See  p.  26,  above.  . 
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Court  must  be  satiBfied  that  those  facts,  if  proved,  are  in 
law  capable  of  supporting  the  inference  that  the  defendant 
has  failed  in  what  the  law  requires  at  his  hands.  In  the 
current  forensic  phrase,  there  must  be  evidence  of  negli- 
gence. The  peculiar  relation  of  the  judge  to  the  jury  in 
our  common  law  system  has  given  occasion  for  frequent 
and  minute  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  leaving  or  not 
leaving  for  the  decision  of  the  jury  the  facts  alleged  by  a 
plaintiff  as  proof  of  negligence.  Such  discussions  are  not 
carried  on  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  promote  the  clear 
statement  of  principles ;  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up  their 
results,  and  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  them. 

The  tendency  of  modem  rulings  of  Courts  of  Appeal  has 
been,  if  not  to  enlarge  the  province  of  the  jury,  to  arrest 
the  process  of  curtailing  it.  Some  distinct  boundaries, 
however,  are  established. 

Burden  of  Where  there  is  no  contract  between  the  parties,  the 
prool  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  who  complains  of  negligence. 
He  must  not  only  show  that  he  suffered  harm  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  defendant's  negli- 
gence ;  he  must  show  that  it  was  so  caused,  and  to  do  this 
he  must  prove  facts  inconsistent  with  due  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  "Where  the  evidence  given  is 
equally  consistent  with  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
negligence,  it  is  not  competent  to  the  judge  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  jury  "  (r). 

Nothing  can  be  inferred,  for  example,  from  the  bare 
fact  that  a  foot-passenger  is  knocked  down  by  a  carriage  in 
a  place  where  they  have  an  equal  right  to  be,  or  by  a  train 
at  a  level  crossing  (s).    Those  who  pass  and  repass  in  fre- 

(r)  VTilliamfl  J.  in  Rammack  v.  0.  P.  333  ;   Wakelin  t.  X.  ^  5.  W. 

WhiU  (1862)  11  0.  B.  N.  S.  688,  M,  Co.  (1886)  12  App.  Oa.  41. 
81  L.  J.  0.  P.  129  ;  Cotton  v.  Wood  («)   Wakelin  v.  Z.  ^  8,  W.  It.  Co,, 

(1860)  8  G.  B.  N.  S.  568,  29  L.  J.  last  note. 
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quenied  roads  are  boiind  to  use  due  core,  be  it  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  or  with  carriages :  and  before  one  can  complain 
of  another,  he  must  show  wherein  care  was  wanting. 
"  When  the  balance  is  even  as  to  which  party  is  in  fault, 
the  one  who  relies  upon  the  negligence  of  the  other  is 
bound  to  turn  the  scale  "  {t).  It  cannot  be  assumed,  in 
the  absence  of  all  explanation,  that  a  train  ran  over  a  man 
more  than  the  man  ran  against  the  train  (u).  If  the  car- 
riage was  being  driven  furiously,  or  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  that  is  another  matter.  But  the  addition  of  an 
ambiguous  circumstance  will  not  do. 

Thus  in  Cotton  v.  Wood  (v)  the  plaintiflE's  wife,  having 
safely  crossed  in  front  of  an  omnibus,  was  startled  by  some 
other  carriage,  and  ran  back ;  the  driver  had  seen  her  pass, 
and  then  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  conductor,  so  that 
he  did  not  see  her  return  in  time  to  pull  up  and  avoid 
mischief.  The  omnibus  was  on  its  right  side  and  going  at 
a  moderate  pace.  Here  there  was  no  evidence  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  owner  of  the 
omnibus  (x).  His  servants,  on  the  plaintiff's  own  showing, 
had  not  done  anything  inconsistent  with  due  care.  There 
was  no  proof  that  the  driver  turned  round  to  speak  to  the 
conductor  otherwise  than  for  a  lawful  or  necessary  purpose, 
or  had  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  somebody  would  run 
under  the  horses'  feet  at  that  particular  moment.  Again 
if  a  horse  being  ridden  (y)  or  driven  (2)  in  an  ordinary 
manner  runs  away  without  apparent  cause,  and  in  spite  of 

{t)  Erie  0.  J.,  Cotton  v.   JTood,  (y)  Hamtnaek  v.  F^t^  (1862)  11 

note  (r).  0.  B.  N.  S.  588,  31  L.  J.  0.  P.  129. 

(tf)  Loid  HaUbnrj,  12  App.  Ca.  (z)  Mamoni  t.  DougUu  (1880)  6 

at  p.  46.  Q.  B.  D.  145,  50  L.  J.  Q.  B.  289, 

(r)  See  note  (r)  aboye.  where  it  was   nnsnooeflsfallj  at- 

(x)  It  would  be  convenient  if  one  tempted  to  shake  the  authorltj  of 

oonld  in  these  mnning-down  cases  Hammaek  y.    White.      The    cases 

on  land  personify  the  vehicle,  like  relied  on  for  that  purpose  belong 

a  ship.  to  a  special  class. 
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the  rider's  or  driver's  efforts  trespasses  on  the  footway  and 
there  does  damage^  this  is  not  evidence  of  negligence.  The 
plaintiff  ought  to  show  positively  want  of  care,  or  want  of 
skill,  or  that  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  horse 
knew  it  to  be  unmanageable.  ^'  To  hold  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  horse  bolting  is  per  se  evidence  of  negligence  would  be 
mere  reckless  guesswork  "  (a). 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
plaintiff  to  show  that  he  was  himself  using  due  care,  and 
it  hajB  been  attempted  to  make  this  supposed  principle  a 
guide  to  the  result  to  be  arrived  at  in  cases  where  the 
defence  of  contributory  negligence  is  set  up.  This  view 
seems  to  be  rather  prevalent  in  America  (6),  but  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion  it  is  unsound.  The  current  of 
EngUsh  authority  is  against  it,  and  it  has  been  distinctly 
^  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  (c).  What  we  consider  to 
be  the  true  view  of  contributory  negligence  will  be  pre- 
sently explained. 

Where  This  general  principle  has  to  be  modified  where  there  is 

contoJot  or  ^  relation  of  contract  between  the  parties,  and  (it  should 
™4^  seem)  when  there  is  a  personal  undertaking  without  a  con- 
tract. A  coach  runs  against  a  cart ;  the  cart  is  damaged, 
the  coach  is  upset,  and  a  passenger  in  the  coach  is  hurt. 
The  owner  of  the  cart  must  prove  that  the  driver  of  the 
coach  was  in  fault.  But  the  passenger  in  the  coach  can 
say  to  the  owner :  "  Tou  promised  for  gain  and  reward 
to  bring  me  safely  to  my  journey's  end,  so  far  as  reason- 
able care  and  skill  could  attain  it.  Here  am  I  thrown  out 
on  the  road  with  a  broken  head.    Your  contract  is  not 


(a)  Lindley  J.,  6  Q.  B.  D.  at  (c)  JTakelin  v.  Z.  #  S,  W,  M.  Co, 
p.  163.  (1886)  12  App.  Ca.  41,  47,  61,  66 

(b)  E.  g.  Murphy  y.  Deane,  101  L.  J.  Q.  B.  229,  per  Loid  Watson 
Maps.  466.  and  Lord  Fitzgerald. 
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performed ;  it  is  for  you  to  show  that  the  misadyenture  is 
due  to  a  cause  for  whioh  you  are  not  answerable  "  (d). 

When  a  railway  train  runs  off  the  line,  or  runs  into 
another  train,  both  permanent  way  and  carriages,  or  both 
trains  (as  the  case  may  be)  being  under  the  same  company's 
control,  these  facts,  if  unexplained,  are  as  between  the 
company  and  a  passenger  evidence  of  negligence  (e). 

In  like  manner  if  a  man  has  undertaken,  whether  for 
reward  or  not,  to  do  something  requiring  special  skill,  he 
may  fairly  be  called  on,  if  things  go  wrong,  to  prove  his 
competence :  though  if  he  is  a  competent  man,  the  mere 
fact  of  a  mishap  (being  of  a  kind  that  even  a  competent 
person  is  exposed  to)  woidd  of  itself  be  no  eridence  of 
negligence.  We  shall  see  later  that,  where  special  duties 
of  safe  keeping  or  repair  are  imposed  by  the  poUcy  of  the 
law,  the  fact  of  an  accident  happening  is  held,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  cast  the  burden  of  proving  diligence  on  the 
person  who  is  answerable  for  it,  or  in  other  words  raises  a 
presumption  of  negligence.  This  is  said  without  prejudice 
to  the  yet  stricter  rule  of  liability  that  holds  in  certain 
cases. 


Again  there  is  a  presumption  of  negligence  when  the  TbiDgs 
cause  of  the  mischief  was  apparently  under  the  control  of  fendant's 
the  defendant  or  his  servants.     The  rule  was  declared  by  ^^*^  • 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  1865  (/),  in  these  terms : — 

^*  There  must  be  reasonable  evidence  of  negligence. 

'^  But  where  the  thing  is  shown  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  defendant  or  his  servants,  and  the  accident  is 

(d)  In  other  words  (to  antioipate  (e)  Carpue  y.  London  ^  Brighton 

part  of  a  special  disonssion}  the  R.  Co,  (1844)  5  Q.  B.  747,  761»  13 

obligation  does  not  beoome  greater  L.  J.  Q.  B.  138  ;   Skinnsr  y.  X.  B, 

if  we  regard  the   liabilitj  sls  ex  f  S.  C.  B,  Co.  (1850)  5  Ex.  787. 

delicto  instead  of  ex  contractu ;  l>at  (/)  Scott  y.  London  Dock  Co.,  3 

neither  does  it  beoome  less.  H.  &  0.  596,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  220. 
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Buoh  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  does  not  happen 
if  those  who  have  the  management  use  proper  care,  it 
affords  reasonable  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  explanation 
by  the  defendants,  that  the  accident  arose  from  want  of 
care." 

Therefore  if  I  am  lawfully  and  as  of  right  {g)  passing  in 
a  place  where  people  are  handling  heavy  goods,  and  goods 
being  lowered  by  a  crane  fall  upon  me  and  knock  me  down, 
this  is  evidence  of  negligence  against  the  employer  of  the 
men  who  were  working  the  crane  (A). 

Common  The  Court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  what  happens  in 
affairs  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  all  events  to  the  extent 
iw JSd.  ^^  using  their  knowledge  of  the  common  affairs  of  life  to 
complete  or  correct  what  is  stated  by  witnesses.  Judges 
do  not  affect,  for  example,  to  be  ignorant  that  the  slipping 
of  one  passenger  out  of  several  thousand  in  hurrying  up 
the  stairs  of  a  railway  station  is  not  an  event  so  much  out 
of  the  run  of  pure  accidents  as  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
safety  of  the  staircase  (s). 

On  evi-  When  we  have  once  got  something  more  than  an  ambi- 

Buffident    guously  balanced  state  of  facts ;   when  the  evidence,  if 
"*  ^»   .    believed,  is  less  consistent  with  diligence  than  with  negli- 

qnestion  iB  o  o 

for  \vaj.  gence  on  the  defendant's  part,  or  shows  the  non- perform- 
ance of  a  specific  positive  duty  laid  on  him  by  statute, 
contract,  or  otherwise ;  then  the  judgment  whether  the 
plaintiff  has  suffered  by  the  defendant's  negligence  is  a 
judgment  of  fact,  and  on  a  trial  by  jury  must  be  left  as 

{fj  That  is,  not  merely  hj  the  no  dissenting  judgment  was  de- 

defendants  licence,  as  wiU  be  ex-  liyered,  nor  does  the  precise  ground 

plained  later.  of  dissent  appear. 

(A)  3  H.  &  0.  596,   Crompton,  (t)  Crofter    v.    Metrop,    B,    Co, 

Byles,   Blackburn,    Keating   JJ.,  (1866)  L.  B.  1  0.  P.  300,  35  L.  J. 

dua,  Erie  0.  J.  and  Mellor  J. ;  but  0.  P.  132. 
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snoh  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  {k).  It  is  true  that  the  rules 
as  to  remoteness  of  damage  set  some  bounds  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  defendant's  negligence  with  the  plaintiff's 
loss  (/).  But  even  in  this  respect  considerable  latitude 
has  been  allowed  (m).  Bailway  accidents  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more  been  the  most  frequent  occasions  of 
defining,  or  attempting  to  define,  the  frontier  between  the 
province  of  the  jury  and  that  of  the  Court. 

Two  considerable  and  well  marked  groups  of  cases  stand  Recent 
out  from  the  rest.     One  set  may  be  broadly  described  as  ^ises  on 
level  crossing  cases,   and  culminated  in  Iforth  Eastern  ^^^^^ 
Railway  Company  v.  Wanlesa.  decided  by  the  House  of  ai"i'*in- 

yitation  to 

Lords  in  1874  (n) ;  the  other  may  still  more  roughly  (but  alight." 
in  a  manner  which  readers  familiar  with  the  reports  will 
at  once  understand)  be  called  ^^  invitation  to  alight "  cases. 
These  are  now  governed  by  Bridges  v.  North  London  Rail- 
icay  Company  (o),  another  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  followed  closely  on  Wanless^s  case.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  did  the  House  of  Lords  intend  to  lay  down  any 
new  rule,  nor  any  exceptional  rule  as  regards  railway 
companies :  yet  it  was  found  needful  a  few  years  later  to 
restate  the  general  principle  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  impugned.  This  was  done  in  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  v.  Jackson  {p). 

"The  judge  has  a  certain  duty  to  discharge,  and  the  Explana- 
jurors  have  another  and  a  different  duty.     The  judgejhtis  Metr,  Jt. 

Co.  V. 

(A)  This  is  well  pnt  in  the  judg-  Lord  Halabniy,   12  App.   Oa.  at  Jaekton. 

ment  in  W  Cully  v.   Clark  (Penn-  p.  43. 

sylvania,  1861)  Bigelow  L.  G.  559.  {n)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  12,  43  L.  J. 

(/)  Metrop.    R,    Co,    v.    Jaekton  Q.  B.  185. 

(1877)  3  App.  Oa.   193,  47  L.  J.  (o)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  213,  43  L.  J. 

0.  P.  803.  Q.  B.  161  (1873-4). 

(m)  See  Williams  v.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  (p)  3  App.  Ca.    193,   47  L.  J. 

(1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  157,  43  L.  J.  C.  P.  303  (1877). 
Ex.    105,   aupraf  p.   38.    Cp.  per 
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to  say  whether  any  facts  have  been  established  by  evidence 
from  which  negligence  maji  he  reasonably  _inf erred ;  the 
jurors  have  to  say  whether^  from  those  facts,  when  sub- 
mitted to  them,  negligence  ouqht  io  he  inferred.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  that  these  separate  functions  should  be 
maintained,  and  shoidd  be  maintained  distinct.  It  would 
be  a  serious  inroad  on  the  province  of  the  jury,  if,  in 
a  case  where  there  are  facts  from  which  negligence  may 
reasonably  be  inferred,  the  judge  were  to  withdraw  the 
case  from  the  jury  upon  the  ground  that,  in  his  opinion, 
negligence  ought  not  to  be  inferred  ;  and  it  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  jurors  a  power 
which  might  be  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
if  they  were  at  liberty  to  hold  that  negligence  might  be 
inferred  from  any  state  of  facts  whatever  "  {q). 

"  On  a  trial  by  jury  it  is,  I  conceive,  undoubted  that  the 
facts  are  for  the  jury,  and  the  law  for  the  judge.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  many  cases  practicable  completely  to  sever 
the  law  from  the  facts. 

^'  But  I  think  it  has  always  been  considered  a  question  of 
law  to  be  determined  by  the  judge,  subject,  of  course,  to 
review,  whether  there  is  evidence  which,  if  it  is  believed, 
and  the  counter  evidence,  if  any,  not  believed,  would 
establish  the  facts  in  controversy.  It  is  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether,  and  how  far,  the  evidence  is  to  be  believed. 
And  if  the  facts  as  to  which  evidence  is  given  are  such 
that  from  them  a  farther  inference  of  fact  may  legitimately 
be  drawn,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  that  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  or  not.  But  it  is  for  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine, subject  to  review,  as  a  matter  of  law,  whether  from 
those  facts  that  farther  inference  may  legitimately  be 
drawn"  (r). 

;    [q)  Lord  CairnB,  at  p.  197.  (r)  Lord  Blackburn  at  p.  207. 
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The  case  itself  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  hurt 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  proximate  oonsequenoe 
of  any  proved  negligence  of  the  defendants ;  not  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  defendants  having  been  negligent  at 
all,  for  there  was  evidence  which,  if  believed,  showed  mis- 
management, and  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  fix  on 
the  defendant  company  liability  to  make  good  any  damage 
distinctly  attributable  to  such  mismanagement  as  its 
'^  natural  and  probable  "  consequence  (s).  As  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  however,  evidence  of 
negligence  which  cannot  be  reasonably  deemed  the  cause 
of  his  injury  is  plainly  the  same  thing  as  a  total  want 
of  evidence.  Any  one  can  see  that  a  man  whose  com- 
plaint is  that  his  thumb  was  crushed  in  the  door  of  a 
railway  carriage  would  waste  his  trouble  in  proving  (for 
example)  that  the  train  had  not  a  head-light.  The  House 
of  Lords  determined,  after  no  small  difference  of  learned 
opinions  below,  that  it  availed  him  nothing  to  prove  over- 
crowding and  scrambling  for  seats.  The  irrelevance  is 
more  obvious  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree  (as). 

In  the  "  level  crossing "  group  of  cases  we  have  some  The  **level 
one  crossing  a  railway  at  a  place  made  and  provided  by  ^^^^ 
the  company  for  that  purpose,  and  where  the  company  is  °**^- 
under  the  statutory  duty  of  observing  certain  precautions. 
The  party  assumes  that  the  line  is  clear ;  his  assumption 
is  erroneous,  and  he  is  run  down  by  a  passing  train.   Here 
the  company  has  not  entered  into  any  contract  with  him ; 
and  he  must  prove  either  that  the  company  did  something 
which  would  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  assume  that  the 

Gp.  Itpder  ▼.  Womhwell  (1868),  in  («)  See  pp.  82,  36,  aboye. 

Ex.  Ch.,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  32,  38  L.  J.  (««)  Op.  Pounder  v.  N,  JB.  B,  Co., 

Ex.  8,  which  Lord  Blackburn  goes  '92, 1  Q.  B.  385  (plaintiff  afusanlted 

on  to  cite  with  approval.  by  personB  who  had  crowded  in)» 
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line  was  olear  for  crossmg  (t),  or  that  there  was  something 
in  their  arrangements  which  made  it  impracticable  or 
unreasonably  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  line  was 
dear  or  not.  Proof  of  negligence  in  the  air,  so  to  speak, 
will  not  do.  *^  Mere  allegation  or  proof  that  the  company 
were  guilty  of  negligence  is  altogether  irrelevant;  they 
might  be  guilty  of  many  negligent  acts  or  omissions, 
which  might  possibly  have  occasioned  injury  to  somebody, 
but  ha(jL  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  injury  for  which 
redress  is  sought,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  must  allege 
and  prove,  not  merely  that  they  were  negligent,  but  that 
their  negligence  caused  or  materially  contributed  to  the 
injury  *'  (w).  What  may  reasonably  be  held  to  amount  to 
such  proof  cannot  be  laid  down  in  general  terms.  '^  You 
must  look  at  each  case,  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  before 
you  make  up  your  mind  what  the  railway  company  ought 
to  do  "  (x).  But  imlesB  the  plaintiff's  own  evidence  shows 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  his  own  want  of  ordinary 
care  (as  where  in  broad  daylight  he  did  not  look  out  at 
all)  (y),  the  tendency  of  modem  authority  is  to  leave  the 
matter  very  much  at  large  for  the  jury.  In  Dublin^ 
Wickhw  and  Wexford  Railway  Co,  v.  Slattery  (s),  the  only 


(0  Ab  in  WanleuU  case,  L.  B.  7 
H.  L.  12,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B.  186, 
where  the  gates  (intended  prima- 
rily for  the  protection  of  carriage 
traffic)  were  left  open  when  thej 
ought  not  to  have  heen,  so  that  the 
plaintifP  was  thrown  off  his  guard. 

(u)  Lord  Watson,  Wakelin  v.  L, 
#  S.  jr.  -R.  Co.  (1886)  12  App.  Oa. 
41,  47,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  229. 

{x)  Bowen  L.  J.,  2)acey  v.  X.  ^ 
S.  IF.  R.  Co.  (1883)  12  Q.  B.  Diy. 
at  p.  76. 

(y)  Davey  v.  L.  ^  8.  W.  B.  Co, 
(1883)  12  Q.  B.  Div.  70,  63  L.  J. 


Q.  B.  68:  a  case  which  perhaps 
belongs  properly  to  the  head  of 
contributory  negligence,  of  which 
more  presently.  Only  the  circum- 
stance of  daylight  seems  to  distin- 
guish this  from  Slattery* 9  ease  (next 
note). 

(z)  3  App.  Ca.  1166.  Nearly  all 
the  modem  oases  on  **  evidence 
of  negligence"  were  cited  in  the 
argument  (p.  1161).  Observe  that 
the  question  of  the  verdict  being 
against  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
not  open  (p.  1162). 
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point  of  negligence  made  against  the  railway  company 
was  that  the  train  which  ran  over  and  killed  the  plaintiff's 
husband  did  not  whistle  before  running  through  the 
station  where  he  was  crossing  the  line.  It  was  night  at 
the  time,  but  not  a  thick  night.  Ten  witnesses  distinctly 
and  positively  testified  that  the  engine  did  whistle.  Three 
swore  that  they  did  not  hear  it.  A  jury  having  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Court  could  not  enter  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants,  although  they  did  not  conceal  their  opinion 
that  the  actual  verdict  was  a  perverse  one  (a). 

In  the  other  group,  which  we  have  called  "  invitation  to  The  "in- 
alight  "  cases,  the  nature  of  the  facts  is,  if  anything,  less  alight " 
favourable  to  the  defendant.     A  train  stopping  at  a  station  f^^^V* 
overshoots  the  platform  so  that  the  front  carriages  stop  at 
a  place  more  or  less  inconvenient,  or  it  may  be  dangerous, 
for  persons  of  ordinary  bodily  ability  to  alight.     A  pas- 
senger bound  for  that  station,  or  otherwise  minded  to 
alight,  is  imaware  (as  by  reason  of  darkness,  or  the  like, 
he  well  may  be)  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  place  (6),  or 
else  is  aware  of  it,  but  takes  the  attendant  risk  rather  than 
be  carried  beyond  his  destination.     In  either  case  he  gets 
out  as  best  he  can,  and,  whether  through  false  security,  or 
in  spite  of  such  caution  as  he  can  use,  has  a  fall  or  is 
otherwise  hurt.     Here  the  passenger  is  entitled  by  his 


(a)  The  majority  oonBisted  of  £.  Co.  (Ex.  Gh.  1874)  L.  B.  9  C. 
Lord  Gairns  (who  thought  the  P.  551,  43  L.  J.  G.  P.  304,  does 
Terdiot  could  not  haye  stood  if  the  not  seem  consistent  with  this  de- 
accident  had  happened  hj  day-  dsion ;  there  was  difference  of 
light),  Lord  Penzance,  Lord  opinion  in  that  case  also. 
O'Hagan,  Lord  Selbome,  and  Lord  (b)  Cockle  v.  S.  E,  S,  Go,  (1872) 
Gordon;  the  minority  of  Lord  Ex.  Gh.  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  321,  41 
Hatherley,  Lord  Goleridge,  and  L.  J.  G.  P.  140. 
Lord  Blackburn.    ElHt  v.   G.  W, 
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contract  with  the  company  to  reasonable  aocommodationy 
and  they  ought  to  give  him  facilities  for  alighting  in  a 
reasonably  convenient  manner.  Overshooting  the  platform 
is  not  of  itself  negligence,  for  that  can  be  set  right  by 
backing  the  train  (c).  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether 
under  the  particular  circumstances  the  company's  servants 
were  reasonably  diligent  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
passengers  {d)y  and  whether  the  passenger,  if  he  alighted 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  place,  did  so  under  a  reasonable 
apprehension  that  he  must  alight  there  or  not  at  all  (e), 

Complioa-       All  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  complicated  with  issues 

contriba-    ^f  contributory  negligence  and  other  similar  though  not 

^^oe^t'  id^^tical  questions.     "We  shall  advert  to  these  presently. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  take  a  case  outside  these 

particular  types,  and  free  from  their  complications,  in 

which  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  '^  evidence  of  neg- 

Other        ligence  "  is  illustrated.     Such  an  one  is  Smith  v.  London 

ticMMof"      ^^^  South  Western  Railway  Company {/).     The  facts  are, 

'*  evid^oe  i^  \}^  country  and  climate,  of  an  exceptional  kind :  but 

gence^':     the  case  is  interesting  because,  though  distinctly  within 

X.  #  8.  W.  ^^^  1^®  &i  which  the  freedom  of  the  jury  ceases,  that  line 

^'  ^^'        is  shown  by  the  tone  and  language  of  the  judgments  in 

both  the  Common  Fleas  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to 

be  nearly  approached.     The  action  was  in  respect  of  pro« 

perty  burnt  by  fire,  communicated  from  sparks  which  had 

escaped  from  the  defendant  company's  locomotives.     The 

material  elements  of  fact  were  the  following. 

{e)  Siner  ▼.  O.  W.  R.  Co,  (1869)  L.  J.  Ex.  374  (both  in  1876). 
Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  4  Ex.  117,  38  L.  J.  (/)  L.  R.  5  0.  P.  98,  39  L.  J. 

Ex.  67.  0.  P.  68,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  0.  P.  14, 

{d)  Bridges  v.  N.  London  R,  Co,  40  L.  J.  G.   P.   21    (1870).     The 

p.  396,  aboYO.  accident  took  place  in  the  extra- 

{e)  Robson  v.  iV.  JS,  R.  Co,  2  Q.  ordinarily  watm  and  dry  smnmer 

B.  Diy.  85,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  50 ;  Rom  of  1868. 
y.  N.  E.  R,  Co.  2  Ex.  Div.  248,  46 
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Hot  dry  weather  had  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  acoident  a  strong  S.E.  wind  was  blowing. 

About  a  fortnight  earUer  grass  had  been  cut  by  the 
defendants'  servants  on  the  banks  adjoining  the  line,  and 
the  boundary  hedge  trimmed,  and  the  cuttings  and  trim- 
mings had,  on  the  morning  of  the  fire((/),  been  raked  into 
heaps,  and  lay  along  the  bank  inside  the  hedge.  These 
cuttings  and  trimmings  were,  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the 
weather,  very  dry  and  inflammable. 

Next  the  hedge  there  was  a  stubble  field ;  beyond  that 
a  road  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  a  cottage  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff,  200  yards  in  all  distant  from  the  railway. 

Two  trains  passed,  and  immediately  or  shortly  after- 
wards the  strip  of  grass  between  the  railroad  and  the 
hedge  was  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Notwithstanding  all  efforts 
made  to  subdue  it,  the  fire  burnt  through  the  hedge, 
spread  over  the  stubble  field,  crossed  the  road,  and  con- 
sumed the  plaintiff's  cottage. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  railway  engines  were 
improperly  constructed  or  worked  with  reference  to  the 
escape  of  sparks,  and  no  direct  evidence  that  the  fire  came 
from  one  of  them. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff;  and  it  was  held 
(though  with  some  difficulty)  (h)  that  they  were  warranted 
in  so  finding  on  the  groimd  that  the  defendants  were  negli- 
gent, having  regard  to  the  prevailing  weather,  in  leaving 
the  dry  trimmings  in  such  a  place  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  risk,  though  unusual,  was  apparent,  and  the  company 
was  bound  to  be  careful  in  proportion.  "  The  more  likely 
the  hedge  was  to  take  fire,  the  more  incumbent  it  was 

(^}  See  statement  of  the  facts  in  expressed  some  doubt  in  the  Ex. 

the  report  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  6  G.  P.  Ch.  on  the  groimd  that  the  par- 

at  p.  15.  ticular  damage  in  question  oonld 

(A)    Brett  J.    dies^ited   in  the  not  have  reasonably  been  antici- 

Common  Fleas,  and  Blackburn  J.  pated. 

P.  D  D 
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upon  the  oompany  to  take  care  that  no  inflammable 
material  remained  near  to  it"  {{).  Thus  there  was  evidence 
enough  (though  it  seems  only  just  enough)  to  be  left  for 
the  jury  to  decide  upon.  Special  danger  was  apparent, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  use  appropriate  caution. 
On  the  other  hand  the  happening  of  an  accident  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  from  a  cause  not  apparent,  and  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any 
ordinary  measures  of  precaution,  is  not  of  itself  any 
evidence  of  negligence  (k).  And  a  staircase  which  has 
been  used  by  many  thousand  persons  without  accident 
cannot  be  pronounced  dangerous  and  defective  merely 
because  the  plaintiff  has  slipped  on  it,  and  somebody  can 
be  found  to  suggest  improvements  (/). 


Kopreoiae 
gpenonl 
rule  can 
be  given. 


Illustrations  might  be  largely  multiplied,  and  may  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Mr.  Horace  Smith's,  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell's,  or  Mr.  Seven's  monograph,  or  by  means  of  the  cita- 
tions and  discussions  in  the  leading  cases  themselves. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  by  the  nature  of  the 
problem  no  general  formula  can  be  laid  down  except  in 
some  such  purposely  vague  terms  as  were  used  in  Scott  v. 
London  Dock  Co.  (m). 


IHieoaie 
varies  as 
apparMt 
ride:  ap« 
pUoation 


We  have  said  that  the  amount  of  caution  required  of  a 
eitizen  in  his  conduct  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
apparent  danger.     In  estimating  the  probability  of  danger 


(t)  Lufih  J.  in  Ex.  Gh.  L.  B.  6 
G.  P.  at  p.  23. 

{k)  Blyth  Y.  Birmingham  WoUT' 
works  Co.  (1856)  11  Ex.  781,  26 
L.  J.  Ex.  212,  tuproy  p.  42. 

(/)  Or^fUr  V.  Metrop.  It.  Co. 
(1868)  L.  B.  1  G.  P.  800,  35  L.  J. 
G.  P.  132 :  the  plaintiff  slipped  on 
the  brass  ''nosings"   of  the  steps 


(this  being  the  material  in  common 
use,  whereof  the  Gourt  took  judi- 
cial notice  *'  with  the  common  ex- 
perience which  eyery  one  has," 
per  Willes  J.  at  p.  303),  and  it  was 
suggested  that  lead  would  hare 
been  a  safer  material, 
(m)  P.  893,  above. 
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to  others,  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  any-  of  this  to 

aooidents 

thing  to  show  the  contrary,  that  they  have  the  full  use  of  thion^h 
common  faculties,  and  are  capable  of  exercising  ordinary  ^g^ty. 
caution.  If  a  workman  throws  down  a  heavy  object  from 
a  roof  or  scaffolding  "in  a  country  village,  where  few 
passengers  are,"  he  is  free  from  criminal  liability  at  all 
events,  provided  "he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have  a 
oare"(«).  Now  some  passer-by  may  be  deaf,  and  may 
suffer  by  not  hearing  the  warning.  That  will  be  his  mis- 
fortune, and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  imprudence 
on  his  part ;  but  it  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  fault  of  the 
workman.  If  the  workman  had  no  particular  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  next  passer-by  would  be  deaf,  he  was 
bound  only  to  such  caution  as  suffices  for  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear.  The  same  rule  must  hold  if  a  deaf  man  is 
run  over  for  want  of  hearing  a  shout  or  a  whistle  (o),  or  a 
blind  man  for  want  of  seeing  a  light,  or  if  a  colour-blind 
man,  being  unable  to  make  out  a  red  danger  flag,  gets  in 
the  line  of  fire  of  rifle  or  artillery  practice ;  or  if  in  any  of 
these  circumstances  a  child  of  tender  years,  or  an  idiot, 
suffers  through  mere  ignorance  of  the  meaning  which  the 
warning  sight  or  sound  conveys  to  a  grown  man  with  his 
wits  about  him.  And  this  is  not  because  there  is  any 
fault  in  the  person  harmed,  for  there  may  well  be  no  fault 
at  all.  Whatever  we  think,  or  a  jury  might  think,  of  a 
blind  man  walking  alone,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  common  prudence  for  a  deaf  man  to  do  so ; 
and  it  is  known  that  colour-blind  people,  and  those  with 
whom  they  live,  often  remain  ignorant  of  their  failing 

(«)  Blackst.  Gomm.  iv.  192.    D.  (o)  Op.  Skelton  v.  Z.  ^  N.  W.  JR. 

9.  2,  ad.  leg.  Aquil.  31.    In  a  civil  Co.  (1867)  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  631,  36 

action  it  would  probably  be  left  to  L.  J.  0.  P.  249,  decided  boweyer 

tbe  jury  whether,  on  the  whole,  on  the  ground  that  the  accident 

the   work   waa  being   done  with  was  wholly  due  to  the  man's  own 

reasonable  care.  want  of  care. 
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until  it  is  disclosed  by  exact  observation  or  by  some 
accident.  It  is  not  that  the  law  censures  a  deaf  man  for 
not  hecuing,  or  a  colour-blind  one  for  not  peroeiying  a  red 
flag.  The  normal  measure  of  the  caution  required  from  a 
lawful  man  must  be  fixed  with  regard  to  other  men's 
normal  powers  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  abnormal 
infirmity  can  maike  a  difference  only  when  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  particular  case  it  was  apparent. 

Bistino-         On  the  other  hand  it  seems  clear  that  greater  care  is 
the  person  required  of  us  when  it  does  appear  that  we  are  dealing 
^^^  ^^1^  P«"o^  of  1^  t}^^  ordinary  faculty.    Thus  if  a  man 
special       driving  sees  that  a  blind  man,  an  aged  man,  or  a  cripple  is 
an  infirm    cTOssing  the  rosd  ahead,  he  must  govern  his  course  and 
^^g^,  ^^  speed  accordingly.     He  will  not  discharge  himself,  in  the 
event  of  a  mishap,  merely  by  showing  that  a  young  and 
active  man  with  good  sight  would  have  come  to  no  harm. 
In  like  manner  if  one  sees  a  child,  or  other  person  mani- 
festly incapable  of  normal  discretion,  exposed  to  risk  from 
one's  action,  it  seems  that  proportionate  care  is  required ; 
and  it  further  seems  on  principle  immaterial  that  the  child 
would  not  be  there  but  for  the  carelessness  of  some  parent 
or  guardian  or  his  servant.    These  propositions  are  not 
supported  by  any  distinct  authority  in  our  law  that  I  am 
aware  of  (j>).    But  they  seem  to  foUow  from  admitted 
principles,  and  to  throw  some  light  on  questions  which 
arise  under  the  head  of  contributory  negligence. 


m. — Contributory  Negligence. 

Aotiicmable      In  order  that  a  man's  negligence  may  entitle  another 
mosfc^^  to  a  remedy  against  him,  that  other  must  have  suffered 

{p)  In  the  United  States  there  is      Gooley  on  Torts,  683  ;  Beren  on 
some:  see  Wharton,  ({  S07,  310;      Negligence,  8. 


/ 
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harm  whereof  this  nefflifirenoe  is  a  proximate  cause.    Now  proximate 

.  .  cauaeof 

I  may  be  negligent,  and  my  negligenoe  may  be  the  ooca-  harm : 
sion  of  some  one  suffering  harm,  and  yet  the  immediate  plaintiff's 
cause  of  the  damage  may  be  not  my  want  of  care  but  his  ^j^^^* 
own.     Had  I  been  careful  to  beein  with,  he  would  not  immediate 

,  cauBOf  no 

have  been  in  danger ;  but  had  he,  being  so  put  in  danger,  remedj. 
used  reasonable  care  for  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his 
property,  the  damage  would  still  not  have  happened. 
Thus  my  original  negligence  is  a  comparatively  remote 
cause  of  the  harm,  and  as  things  turn  out  the  proxi- 
mate cause  is  the  sufferer's  own  fault,  or  rather  (since 
a  man  is  under  no  positive  duty  to  be  careful  in  his 
own  interest)  he  cannot  ascribe  it  to  the  fault  of  another. 
In  a  state  of  facts  answering  this  general  description 
the  person  harmed  is  by  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
not  entitled  to  any  remedy.  He  is  said  to  be  "g^ty 
of  contributory  negligence ;"  a  phrase  well  established 
in  our  forensic  usage,  though  not  free  from  objection. 
It  rather  suggests,  as  the  ground  of  the  doctrine,  that  a 
man  who  does  not  take  ordinary  care  for  his  own  safety 
is  to  be  in  a  manner  punished  for  his  carelessness  by 
disability  to  sue  any  one  else  whose  carelessness  was 
concerned  in  producing  the  damage.  But  this  view 
is  neither  a  reasonable  one,  nor  supported  by  modem 
authority,  and  it  is  already  distinctly  rejected  by  writers 
of  no  small  weight  (q).  And  it  stands  ill  with  the 
common  practice  of  our  courts,  founded  on  constant  expe- 
rience of  the  way  in  which  this  question  presents  itself  in 
real  life.  "  The  received  and  usual  way  oj  directing  a 
jury  ...  is  to  say  that  if  the  plaintiff  could,  by  the  exer- 


{g)  See  CampTMll,  180 ;  Horace  The   use  of   sabh   phrases  as  in 

Smith,  226  ;  and  Wharton,  §}  300  pari   delicto ,   though  not  without 

sqq.^  who  giyefl  the  same  oonolu-  authotitf,    is    likewise   confusing 

sions  in   a  more  elaborate  form,  and  objectionable. 
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oiBe_of^8uch  care  and  skill  as  he  was  bound  to  exercise,  have 
avoided  the  consequence  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  he 
oannot  recover  "(r).  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  to  lose  his 
remedy  merely  because~^e  has  been  negligent  at  some 
stage  of_  the  business,  though  without  that  negligence  the 
subsequent  events  might  not  or  could  not  have  happened ; 
but  only  if  he  has  been  negligent  in  the  final  stage  and 
t^  the  decisive  point  of  the  event,  so  that  the  mischief,  as 
and  when  it  happens,  is  immediately  due  to  his  own  want 
of  care  and  not  to  the  defendant's.  Again  the  penal 
theory  of  contributory  negligence  fails  to  account  for  the 
accepted  qualification  of  the  rule,  '^  namely,  that  though 
the  plaintiff  may  have  been  guilty  of  negligence,  and 
although  that  negligence  may  in  fact  have  contributed 
to  the  accident,  yet  if  the  defendant  could  in  the  result, 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  have 
avoided  the  mischief  which  happened,  the  plaintiff's  neg- 
ligence will  not  excuse  him  "  («).  And  in  a  recent  leading 
case,  of  which  there  will  be  more  to  say,  the  criterion  of 
what  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  is  adopted 
throughout  {t). 

The  element  of  truth  which  the  penal  theory,  as  I  have 
called  it,  presents  in  a  distorted  form,  is  that  the  rule  is 
not  merely  a  logical  deduction,  but  is  founded  in  public 
utility.  ^*  The  ultimate  justification  of  the  rule  is  in 
reasons  of  policy,  viz.  the  desire  to  prevent  accidents  by 
inducing  each  member  of  the  community  to  act  up  to 
the  standard  of  due  care  set  by  the  law.  If  he  does  not, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  law  "  (u). 

(r)  Lord  Blaokburn,  3  App.  Ca.  Milb  y.  Armstrong  (1888)  13  App. 

at  p.  1207.  Oa.  1,  67  L.  J.  P.  66 ;  see  espe- 

(«)  Lord  Fenzanoe,  BadUy  y.  L.  oially  the  judgment   of    Lindlej 

^  N,  W.  S,  Co,  (1876)  1  App.  Oa.  L.  J.,   and  op.   Little  v.   Baekett 

at  p.  759.  (1886)  116  U.  8.  366,  371. 

{t)  The  Bemina  (1887)  12  P.  D.  (m)  W.  Schofield  in  Hary.  Law 

86,  66  L.  J,  P.  38 ;  affd,    nom.  Bey.  iii.  270. 
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The  leading  case  which  settled  the  doctrine  in  its  l^fy. 
modem  form  is  Tuff  v.  Warman  (x).  The  action  was 
against  the  pilot  of  a  steamer  in  the  Thames  for  running 
down  the  plaintiff's  barge;  the  plaintiff's  own  evidence 
showed  that  there  was  no  look-out  on  the  barge ;  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  steamer  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  but 
according  to  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  she  might  easily 
have  cleared  the  barge.  Willes  J.  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  want  of  a  look-out  was  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  if  so,  whether  it  *^  directly 
contributed  to  the  accident."  This  was  objected  to  as  too 
favourable  to  the  plaintiff,  but  was  upheld  both  in  the 
full  Court  of  Common  Fleas  and  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  In  the  considered  judgment  on  appeal  (y)  it 
is  said  that  the  proper  question  for  the  jury  is  ^^  whether 
the  damage  was  occasioned  entirely  by  the  negligence  or 
improper  conduct  of  the  defendant,  or  whether  the  plaintiff 
himself  so  far  contributed  to  the  misfortune  by  his  own 
negligence  or  want  of  ordinary  and  common  care  and 
caution  that,  but  for  such  negligence  or  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  caution  on  his  part,  the  misfortune  would  not 
have  happened."  But  negligence  will  not  disentitle  the 
plaintiff  to  recover,  unless  it  be  such  that  without  it  the 
harm  complained  of  would  (z)  not  have  happened ;  '^  nor 
if  the  defendant  might  by  the  exercise  of  care  on  his  part 
have  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  or  care- 
lessness of  the  plaintiff." 

In  Radley  v.  London  and  Noi'th  Western  Railway  Co.  (a),  BadUy  v. 
this  doctrine  received  a  striking  confirmation.  ^  ^^^ ' 

(x)  2  0.  B.  N.  8.  740,  6  0.  B.  [a)  1  App.  Ca.  764, 46  L.  J.  Ex. 

N.  S.   673,  27  L.  J.  0.  P.  322  678,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 

(1867>8).  Exchequer  Chamber,  L.  R.  10  Ex. 

{y)  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  685.  100,  and  restoring  that  of  the  Court 

(z)  Not '' could:"  see  Beven  on  of  the  Exchequer,  L.  E.  9  Ex.  71 

NegUgenoe,  132.  (1874-6). 
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The  defendant  railway  company  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  full  trucks  from  the  siding  of  the  plaintiffs,  colliery 
owners,  and  returning  the  empty  trucks  there.  Over  this 
siding  was  a  bridge  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground.  On 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  all  the  colliery  men  had  left 
work,  the  servants  of  the  railway  ran  some  trucks  on  the 
siding  and  left  them  there.  One  of  the  plaintiffs'  men 
knew  this,  but  nothing  was  done  to  remove  the  trucks. 
The  first  of  these  trucks  contained  another  broken-down 
truck,  and  their  joint  height  amoimted  to  eleven  feet.  On 
the  Sunday  evening  the  railway  servants  brought  on  the 
siding  a  line  of  empty  trucks,  and  pushed  on  in  front  of 
them  all  those  previously  left  on  the  siding.  Some  resist- 
ance was  felt,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  pushing  the 
trucks  was  increased.  The  two  trucks  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  not  being  able  to  pass  under  the  bridge,  struck  it  and 
broke  it  down.  An  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury.  The  defence  was  contributory  negligence, 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs'  servants  ought  to  have 
moved  the  first  set  of  trucks  to  a  safe  place,  or  at  any  rate 
not  have  left  the  piled-up  truck  in  a  dangerous  position. 
The  judge  at  the  trial  told  the  jury  that  the  plaintiffs 
must  satisfy  them  that  the  accident  "happened  by  the 
negligence  of  the  defendants'  servants,  and  without  any 
contributory  negligence  of  their  own ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  was  solely  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendants'  ser- 
vants." 

On  these  facts  and  under  this  direction  the  jury  found 
that  there  was  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendants. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  (b)  held  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  contributory  negligence,  chiefly  on  the  ground 

{b)  Bramwell  ftnd  Amphlett  BB. 
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that  the  plaintifiPs  were  not  bound  to  expect  or  provide 
against  the  negligenoe  of  the  defendants.  The  Exchequer 
Chamber  (c)  held  that  there  was  evidence  of  the  plaintiffs 
having  omitted  to  use  reasonable  precaution,  and  that  the 
direction  given  to  the  jury  was  sufficient.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  was  held  (d)  that  there  was  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury,  but  the  law  had  not  been  sufficiently  stated 
to  them.  They  had  not  been  clearly  informed,  as  they 
should  have  been,  that  not  every  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  which  in  any  degree  contributes  to  the  mis- 
chief will  bar  him  of  his  remedy,  but  only  such  negligence 
that  the  defendant  could  not  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  have  avoided  the  result. 

'^  It  is  true  that  in  part  of  his  summing-up,  the  learned 
judge  pointed  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  engine- 
driver,  in  determining  to  force  his  way  through  the 
obstruction,  as  fit  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  on  the 
question  of  negligence ;  but  he  failed  to  add  that  if  they 
thought  the  engine-driver  might  at  this  stage  of  the 
matter  by  ordinary  care  have  avoided  all  accident,  any 
previous  negligenoe  of  the  plaintiffs  would  not  preclude 
them  from  recovering. 

''  In  point  of  fact  the  evidence  was  strong  to  show  that 
this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  jury 
might  well  think  that  ordinary  care  and  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  engine-driver  would,  notwithstanding  any 
previous  negligence  of  the  plaintiffs  in  leaving  the  loaded- 
up  truck  on  the  line,  have  made  the  accident  impossible. 
The  substantial  defect  of  the  learned  judge's  charge  is  that 
that  question  was  never  put  to  the  jury  "  (e). 

(e)    Blackbam,     Mellor,    Lash,  traotmg  his  opinion   in  the  Ex. 

GhroYO,  Brett,  ArdhilMld  JJ.;  din.  Ch.),  and  Lord  Gordon. 

Denman  J.  {e)  Lord  Penzance,  1  App.  Oa. 

{d)    B7   Lord   Penzance,   Lozd  at  p.  760. 
O^ma,  Lord  Blaokbnm  (thoa  re- 
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"Proxi-  This  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  true  groiind  of  contribu- 
''dedbnye''  ^OTj  negligence  being  a  bar  to  reooveiy  is  that  it  is  the 
^^**®^  proximate  oanse  of  the  mischief;  and  negligence  on  the 
plaintifi's  part  which  is  only  part  of  the  inducing  causes  (/) 
will  not  disable  him.  I  say  ^*  the  proximate  cause,''  con- 
sidering the  term  as  now  established  by  usage  and 
authority.  But  I  would  still  suggest,  as  I  did  in  the 
first  edition,  that  "  decisive "  might  convey  the  meaning 
more  exactly.  For  iTtle  defendant's  original  negUgence 
were  so  far  remote  from  the  plaintiff's  damage  as  not  to  be 
part  at  least  of  its  '^ proximate  cause"  within  the  more 
general  meaning  of  that  term,  the  plaintiff  would  not  have 
any  case  at  all,  and  the  question  of  contributory  negligence 
could  not  arise.  We  shall  immediately  see,  moreover,  that 
independent  negligent  acts  of  A.  and  B.  may  both  be 
proximate  in  respect  of  harm  suffered  by  Z.,  though  either 
of  them,  if  committed  by  Z.  himself,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  having  any  remedy  for  the  other.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  term  '^  proximate "  is  not  used  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  in  fixing  a  negligent  defendant's 
liability  and  a  negligent  plaintiff's  disability. 

The  plaintiff's  negligence,  if  it  is  to  disable  him,  has 
to  be  somehow  more  proximate  than  the  defendant's.  It 
seems  dangerously  ambiguous  to  use  '* proximate"  in  a 
special  emphatic  sense  without  further  or  otherwise  marking 
the  difference.  If  we  said  **  decisive  "  we  should  at  any 
rate  avoid  this  danger. 


Self-  It  would  seem  that  a  person  who  has  by  his  own  act  or 

created  i»  • 

disability  default  deprived  himself  of  ordinary  ability  to  avoid  the 
oonse-  consequences  of  another's  negligence  can  be  in  no  better 
another's'  position  than  if,  having  such  ability,  he  had  failed  to 

negli-  avoid  them;  unless,  indeed,  the  other  has  notice  of  his 
genoe. 

(/}  Or,  as  Mr.  Wharton  puts  it,  not  a  cause  but  a  condition. 
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inability  in  time  to  use  care  appropriate  to  the  emergency; 
in  which  case  the  failore  to  use  that  care  is  the  decisive 
negligence.  A.  and  B.  are  driving  in  opposite  directions 
on  the  same  road  on  a  dark  night.  B.  is  driving  at  a 
dangerous  speed,  and  A.  is  asleep,  but  B.  cannot  see  that 
he  is  asleep.  Suppose  that  A.,  had  he  been  awake,  might 
have  avoided  a  collision  by  ordinary  care  notwithstanding 
B.'s  negligence.  Can  A.  be  heard  to  say  that  there  is  no 
contributory  negligence  on  his  part  because  he  was  asleep  P 
It  seems  not.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same 
thing  takes  place  by  daylight  or  on  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
so  that  B.  would  with  common  care  and  attention  perceive 
A.'s  condition.  Here  B.  would  be  bound,  it  seems,  to  use 
special  caution  no  less  than  if  A.  had  been  disabled,  say 
by  a  sudden  paralytic  stroke,  without  default  of  his  own. 
So  if  a  man  meets  a  runaway  horse,  he  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  loose  by  negligence  or  by  inevitable  accident,  nor  can 
this  make  any  difference  to  what  a  prudent  man  could 
or  would  do,  nor,  therefore,  to  the  legal  measure  of  the 
diligence  required  {g). 

Cases  earlier  than  Tuff  v.  Warman  (A)  are  now  material  Earlier 
only  as  illustrations.    A  celebrated  one  is  the  "donkey  tdons: 
case,"  Davies  v.  Mann  (i).     There  the  plaintiff  had  turned  ^^^*  ▼. 
his  ass  loose  in  a  highway  with  its  forefeet  fettered,  and  it 
was  run  over  by  the  defendant's  waggon,  going  at  "  a 
smartish  pace."    It  was  held  a  proper  direction  to  the 
jury  that,  whatever  they  thought  of  the  plaintiff's  conduct, 
he  was  still  entitled  to  his  remedy  if  the  accident  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.     Otherwise  "  a  man  might  justify  the 

isD  Cp.  Mr.  W.  Sohofield*8  article      C.  P.  322. 
in  Harv.  Law  Her.  iu.  263.  (i)  10  M.  &  W.  646,  12  L.  J. 

(A)  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  678,  27  L.  J.       Ex.  10  (1842). 
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driving  over  goods  left  on  a  public  highway,  or  even  over 
a  man  lying  asleep  there,  or  the  purposely  running  against 
a  carriage  going  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road''  (j).  With 
this  may  be  compared  the  not  much  later  case  of  Mayor  of 
Cokhester  v.  Brooke  (A:),  where  it  waa  laid  down  (among 
many  other  matters)  that  if  a  ship  runs  on  a  bed  of 
oysters  in  a  river,  and  could  with  due  care  and  skill  have 
passed  clear  of  them,  the  fact  of  the  oyster-bed  being  a 
nuisance  to  the  navigation  does  not  afford  an  excuse. 
The  facts  of  Davies  v.  Mann  suggest  many  speculative 
variations,  and  the  decision  has  been  much  and  not  always 
wisely  discussed  in  America,  though  uniformly  followed 
in  this  coimtry  (/). 

Butimjuid  Butterfield  v.  Forrester  {m)  is  a  good  example  of  obvious 
iir,  '  fault  on  both  sides,  where  the  plaintiff's  damage  was  im- 
mediately due  to  his  own  want  of  care.  The  defendant 
had  put  up  a  pole  across  a  public  thoroughfare  in  Derby, 
which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  The  plaintiff  was  riding 
that  way  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  August,  when 
dusk  was  coming  on,  but  the  obstruction  was  still  visible  a 
hundred  yards  off :  he  was  riding  violently,  came  against 
the  pole,  and  fell  with  his  horse.  It  was  left  to  the  jury 
whether  the  plaintiff,  riding  with  reasonable  and  ordinary 
care,  could  have  seen  and  avoided  the  obstruction ;  if  they 
thought  he  could,  they  were  to  find  for  the  defendant; 
and  they  did  so.  The  judge's  direction  was  affirmed  on 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  "  One  person  being  in  fault  will 
not  dispense  with  another's  using  ordinary  care  for  him- 
self."    Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  position  of  the 

(/)  Parke  B.,   10  M.  &  W.  at  {k)  7  Q.  B.  839,  376,  16  L.  J. 

p.  549  ;  op.  hia  judgment  in  Bridg$      Q.  B.  59. 

Y.  Grand  Junction  S.  Co,  (1838)  3  (/)  See  Harr.  Law  Ber.  iii.  272 

M.  &  W.  at  p.  248.  —276. 

(m)  11  East  60  (1809). 
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pole  aoross  the  road  was  not  a  proximate  oause  of  the  fall. 
But  it  was  not  the  whole  proximate  cause.  The  other  and 
deekive  oause  whioh  ooncurred  was  the  plaintiff's  failure  to 
gee  and  avoid  the  pole  in  his  way. 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  the  plaintiff's  "  fault,  whether  of 
omission  or  of  oonmiission,  has  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury,  he  is  without  remedy  against  one  also  in 
the  wrong  "  (n).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant's 
fault  has  been  the  proximate  cause  he  is  not  excused 
merely  by  showing  that  the  plaintiff's  fault  at  some 
earlier  stage  created  the  opportunity  for  the  fault  which 
was  that  cause  (o).  If  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
the  plaintiff's  or  the  defendant's  negligence  were  the 
proximate  (or  decisive)  cause  of  the  damage,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  succeed  because  he  has  failed 
to  prove  that  he  has  been  injured  by  the  defendant's 
negligence  (p).  On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  suggested 
that,  since  contributory  negligence  is  a  ipatter  of  defence 
of  which  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  {q)y  the 
defendant  would  in  such  a  case  have  failed  to  maike 
out  his  defence,  and  the  plaintiff,  having  proved  that  the 
defendant's  negligence  was  a  proximate  cause  if  not  the 
whole  proximate  cause  of  his  damage,  would  still  be 
entitied  to  succeed.  The  defendant  must  allege  and  prove 
not  merely  that  the  plaintiff  was  negligent,  but  that  the 
plaintiff  could  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  have 
avoided  the  consequences  of  the  defendant's  negligence  (r)« 
It  is  a  question,  either  way,  whether  the  plaintiff  shall 

(n)  Little  y.  ffacketi  (1886)  116  (?)  Lord  Watson  (Lord  Blaok- 

17.  S.  366,  371 ;  Butterfield  y.  For*  bom  agreeing),  JTakelin  y.  X.  ^  S, 

retter,  aboye.  W,  It,  Co.  (1886)  12  App.  Oa.  at 

(o)  RadleyY,  X.  ^  N,  W,  B,  Co, ;  pp.  47—49. 

Daviet  y.  Mann.  (r)  Bridge  y.  Grand  Junction  S, 

{p)  Per  Lindley  L.  J.,  The  Ber^  Co.  (1838)  3  li.  &  W.  248. 
nina,  12  P.  D.  68, 89. 
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reooyer  his  whole  damages  or  nothing,  for  the  oommon 
law,  whether  reasonably  or  not  («),  has  made  no  provision 
for  apportioning  damages  in  such  oases.  A  learned  writer 
(whose  preference  for  being  anonymons  I  respect  but 
regret)  has  suggested  that  ^'  hardly  sufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  herein  to  the  distinction  between  cases  where 
the  negligent  acts  are  simultaneous  and  those  where  they 
are  successive.  In  regard  to  the  former  class,  such  as 
Dubiifiy  Wicklow  8f  Wexford  Ry.  Co,  v.  Slattery  (^),  or  the 
case  of  two  persons  colliding  at  a  street  comer,  the  rule  is, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  could  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
have  avoided  the  accident  he  cannot  recover.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  class  of  cases,  such  as  Davies  v.  Mann  (u)  and 
Itadley  v.  L,  Sf  N.  W,  Ry.  Co,  (a?),  the  role  may  be  stated 
thus :  that  he  who  last  has  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the 
accident,  notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  the  other,  is  solely 
responsible.  And  the  ground  of  both  rules  is  the  same : 
that  the  law  looks  to  the  proximate  cause,  or,  in  other 
words,  wiU  not  measure  out  responsibility  in  halves  or 
other  fractions,  but  holds  that  person  liable  who  was  in  the 
main  the  cause  of  the  injury  "  (y). 

Another  kind  of  question  arises  where  a  person  is 
injured  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  the  combined 
effects  of  the  negligence  of  two  persons,  of  whom  the  one 
is  not  responsible  for  the  other.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  A.  could  avail  himself,  as  against  Z.  who  has  been 
injured  without  any  want  of  due  care  on  his  own  part,  of 
the  so-caHed  contributory  negligence  of  a  third  person  B. 
"  It  is  true  you  were  injured  by  my  negligence,  but  it 
would  not  have  happened  if  B.  had  not  been  negligent 
also,  therefore  you  cannot  sue  me,  or  at  all  events  not 

(«)  See  per  Lindley  L.  J.,  12  P.  (;r)  1  App.  Ga.  764,  46  L.  J.  Ex. 

B.  89.  673. 

(i)   3  App.  Oa.  1165.  (y)  L.  Q.  B.  v.  87. 
{u)   12  M.  &  W.  646. 
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apart  from  B."  Beoent  authority  is  decidedly  against 
allowing  suoh  a  defence,  and  in  one  particular  class  of  oases 
it  has  been  emphatically  disaUowed.  It  must/  however, 
be  open  to  A.  to  answer  to  Z. :  "  Ton  were  not  injured 
by  my  negligence  at  all,  but  only  and  wholly  by  B/s."  It 
seems  to  be  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  law  what 
respective  degrees  of  connexion,  in  kind  and  degree 
between  the  damage  suffered  by  Z.  and  the  independent 
negligent  conduct  of  A.  and  B.  will  make  it  proper  to  say 
that  Z.  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  A.  alone,  or  of 
B.  alone,  or  of  both  A.  and  B.  But  if  this  last  conclusion 
be  arrived  at,  it  is  now  quite  clear  that  Z.  can  sue  both  A. 
and  B.  (2). 

In  a  case  now  overruled,  a  different  doctrine  was  set  up  The  ex- 
which,  although  never  willingly  received  and  seldom  acted  Sootrmeof 
on,  remained  of  more  or  less  authority  for  nearly  forty  "  ^^e^^- 
years.  The  supposed  rule  was  that  if  A.  is  travelling 
in  a  vehicle,  whether  carriage  or  ship,  which  belongs  to  B. 
and  is  under  the  control  of  B.'s  servants,  and  A.  is  injured 
in  a  collision  with  another  vehicle  belonging  to  Z.,  and 
under  the  control  of  Z.'s  servants,  which  collision  is  caused 
partly  by  the  negligence  of  B.'s  servants  and  partly  by 
that  of  Z.'8  servants,  A.  cannot  recover  against  Z.  The 
passenger,  it  was  said,  must  be  considered  as  having  in 
some  sense  ^^  identified  himself  "  with  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  has  chosen  to  travel,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plaining of  any  outsider's  negligence  he  is  not  in  any 
better  position  than  the  person  who  has  the  actual  con- 
trol (a).    It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  this  supposed 


(b)  LittU  y.  Eaekett  (1886)  116  115,  18  L.  J.  0.  P.  386. 

TJ.   S.    366;    MilU  t.   Armttrong  (a)  Judgments  in   Thoroffood  y. 

(1888)  13  App.  Ca.  1,  oyerruling  Biyan,  see  12  P.  D.  at  pp.  64—67, 

Thorogood  y.  Bryan  (1849)  8  C.  B.  13  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  6,  7,  17. 
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'^  identification  "  really  meant.  With  regard  to  any  actual 
facts  or  intentions  of  parties,  it  is  plainly  a  figment.  No 
passenger  carried  for  hire  intends  or  expects  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  negligence  of  the  driver,  guard,  conductor, 
master,  or  whoever  the  person  in  charge  may  be.  He 
naturally  intends  and  justly  expects,  on  the  contrary,  to 
hold  every  such  person  and  his  superiors  answerable  to 
himself.  Why  that  right  should  exclude  a  concurrent  right 
against  other  persons  who  have  also  been  negligent  in  the 
same  transaction  was  never  really  explained.  Yet  the 
eminent  judges  {b)  who  invented  '^  identification  "  must 
have  meant  something.  They  would  seem  to  have  assumed, 
rather  than  concluded,  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to 
show,  even  in  a  case  where  no  negligence  of  his  own  was 
alleged,  that  the  defendant's  negligence  was  not  only  a 
cause  of  the  damage  sustained,  but  the  whole  of  the  cause. 
But  this  is  not  so.  The  strict  analysis  of  the  proximate  or 
immediate  cause  of  the  event,  the  inquiry  who  could  last 
have  prevented  the  mischief  by  the  exercise  of  due  care, 
is  relevant  only  where  the  defendant  says  that  the  plaintiff 
suffered  by  his  own  negligence.  Where  negligent  acts  of 
two  or  more  independent  persons  have  between  them 
caused  damage  to  a  third,  the  sufferer  is  not  driven  to 
apply  any  such  analysis  to  find  out  whom  he  can  sue.  He 
is  entitled — of  course  within  the  limits  set  by  the  general 
rules  as  to  remoteness  of  damage — to  sue  all  or  any  of  the 
negligent  persons.  It  is  no  concern  of  his  whether  there 
is  any  duty  of  contribution  or  indemnity  as  between  those 
persons,  though  in  any  case  he  plainly  cannot  recover  in 
the  whole  more  than  his  whole  damage. 

The  phrase  "  contributory  negligence  of  a  third  person," 
which  has  sometimes  been  used,  must  therefore  be  rejected 
as  misleading.    Peter,  being  sued  by  Andrew  for  causing 

{h)  Goltman,  Maale,  CreBswell,  and  Vaugban  WiUiams  JJ. 
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him  harm  by  negligence,  may  prove  if  he  can  that  not  his 
negligence,  hut  wholly  and  only  John's,  harmed  Andrew. 
It  is  useless  for  him  to  show  that  John's  negligence  was 
"  contributory "  to  the  harm,  except  so  far  as  evidence 
which  proved  this,  though  failing  to  prove  more,  might 
practically  tend  to  reduce  the  damages. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  determining 
whether  harm  has  been  caused  by  A.'s  and  B.'s  negligence 
together,  or  by  A.'s  or  B.'s  alone.  The  question  is  essen- 
tially one  of  fact.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  joint 
negligence  should  not  be  successive  as  well  as  simultaneous, 
and  there  is  some  authority  to  show  that  it  may  be.  A 
wrongful  or  negligent  voluntary  act  of  Peter  may  create 
a  state  of  things  giving  an  opportunity  for  another  wrong- 
ful or  negligent  act  of  John,  as  well  as  for  pure  accidents. 
If  harm  is  then  caused  by  John's  act,  which  act  is  of  a 
kind  that  Peter  might  have  reasonably  foreseen,  Peter  and 
John  may  both  be  liable ;  and  this  whether  John's  act  be 
wilful  or  not,  for  many  kinds  of  negligent  and  wilfully 
wrongful  acts  are  unhappily  common,  and  a  prudent  man 
cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probability  that  somebody  will 
commit  them  if  temptation  is  put  in  the  way.  One  is  not 
entitled  to  make  obvious  occasions  for  negligence.  A. 
leaves  the  flap  of  a  cellar  in  an  insecm*e  position  on  a  high- 
way where  all  manner  of  persons,  adult  and  infant,  wise 
and  foolish,  are  accustomed  to  pass.  B.  in  carelessly 
passing,  or  playing  with  the  flap,  brings  it  down  on  him- 
self, or  on  C.  In  the  former  case  B.  has  suffered  from  his 
own  negligence  and  cannot  sue  A.  In  the  latter  B.  is 
liable  to  C,  but  it  may  well  be  that  a  prudent  man  in  A.'s 
place  would  have  foreseen  and  guarded  against  the  risk  of 
a  thing  so  left  exposed  in  a  public  place  being  meddled 
with  by  some  careless  person,  and  if  a  jury  is  of  that 

p.  E  E 
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opinion  A.  may  also  be  liable  to  C.  (c),  Wbere  A.  placed 
a  dangerous  obstruction  in  a  road,  and  it  was  removed  by 
some  unexplained  act  of  an  unknown  third  person  to 
another  pc^  of  the  same  road  where  Z.,  a  person  lawfully 
using  the  road,  came  against  it  in  the  dark  and  was  injured, 

A.  was  held  liable  to  Z.,  though  there  was  nothing  to 
show  whether  the  third  person's  act  was  or  was  not  lawful 
or  done  for  a  lawful  purpose  (d). 

Accidents  Another  special  class  of  cases  requires  consideration.  If 
is  custody  A.  is  a  child  of  tender  years  (or  other  person  incapable  of 
taking  ordinary  care  of  himself),  but  in  the  custody  of  M., 
an  adult,  and  one  or  both  of  them  suffer  harm  under 
circumstances  tending  to  prove  negligence  on  the  part  of 
Z.,  and  also  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  M.  (<?), 
Z.  wiU  not  be  liable  to  A.  if  M.'s  negligence  alone  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  mischief.  Therefore  if  M.  could, 
by  such  reasonable  diligence  as  is  commonly  expected  of 
persons  having  the  care  of  young  children,  have  avoided 
the  consequences  of  Z.'s  negligence,  A.  is  not  entitled  to 
sue  Z. :  and  this  not  because  M.'s  negligence  is  imputed  by 
a  fiction  of  law  to  A.,  who  by  the  hypothesis  is  incapable 
of  either  diligence  or  negligence,  but  because  the  needful 
foundation  of  liability  is  wanting,  namely,  that  Z.'s  negli- 
gence, and  not  something  else  for  which  Z.  is  not  answer- 
able and  which  Z.  had  no  reason  to  anticipate,  should  be 
the  proximate  cause. 

Children,        Now  take  the  case  of  a  child  not  old  enough  to  use  ordi- 

{c)  Huffhet  V.  Maefie  (1863)  2  H.  {e)   WaiU  v.  N,  jT  R.  Co,  (1859) 

&  C.  744,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  177 ;  and  Ex.  Ch.  E.  B.  &  E.  719,  27  L.  J. 

see  Clark  y.  Chambers  (1878)  3  Q.  Q.  B.  417,  28  L.  J.   Q.  B.  258. 

B.  D.   at    pp.   330—336,  p.   43,  This    case   is   expressly  left  nn- 

aboye ;  Dixon  y.  Belly  6  M.  &  S.       touched  hj  Mills  y.  Armstronfff  13 
198,  p.  446,  below.  App.  Ca.  1  (see  at  pp.  10,  19),  67 

(rf)  Clark  V.  Chamh^rSy  last  note.        L.  J.  P.  66. 
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nary  care  for  its  own  safety ,  which  by  the  carelessness  of  &c.,  un- 
the  person  in  charge  of  it  is  allowed  to  go  alone  in  a  place 
where  it  is  exposed  to  danger.  If  the  child  comes  to 
harm,  does  the  antecedent  negligence  of  the  custodian 
make  any  difference  to  the  legal  result?  On  principle 
surely  not,  unless  a  case  can  be  conceived  in  which  that 
negligence  is  the  proximate  cause.  The  defendant's  duty 
can  be  measured  by  his  notice  of  special  risk  and  his 
means  of  avoiding  it ;  there  is  no  reason  for  making  it 
vary  with  the  diligence  or  negligence  of  a  third  person  in 
giving  occasion  for  the  risk  to  exist.  If  the  defendant  is 
so  negligent  that  an  adult  in  the  plaintiff's  position  could 
not  have  saved  himself  by  reasonable  care,  he  is  liable. 
If  he  is  aware  of  the  plaintiff's  helplessness,  and  fails  to 
use  such  special  precaution  as  is  reasonably  possible,  then 
also,  we  submit,  he  is  liable.  If  he  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  Ynih  ordinary  diligence  have  known,  the  plain- 
tiff to  be  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  (/),  and  has 
used  such  diligence  as  would  be  sufficient  towards  an 
adult ;  or  if,  being  aware  of  the  danger,  he  did  use  such 
additional  caution  as  he  reasonably  could  ;  or  if  the  facts 
were  such  that  no  additional  caution  was  practicable,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  negligence  according  to  the  ordinary 
standard  (^),  then  the  defendant  is  not  liable. 

No  English  decision  has  been  met  with  that  goes  the 
length  of  depriving  a  child  of  redress  on  the  ground  that 
a  third  person  negligently  allowed  it  to  go  alone  (h).    In 


(/)  This  might  happen  in  various 
ways,  bj  reason  of  darkness  or 
otherwise. 

(^)  Singletons,  E,  C.  J2.  Co,  (1889) 
7  C.  B.  N.  S.  287,  is  a  case  of  this 
kind,  as  it  was  decided  not  on  the 
fiction  of  impnting  a  third  person's 
negligence  to  a  child,  but  on  the 
ground  (whether  rightly  taken  or 


not)  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
negligence  at  aU. 

(A)  Mangan  v.  Alter  ion  (1866)  L. 
B.  1  Ex.  239,  35  L.  J.  Ex.  161, 
comes  near  it.  But  that  case  went 
partly  on  the  ground  of  the  damage 
being  too  remote,  and  since  Clark 
V.  Chambers  (1878)  3  Q.  B.  D.  327, 
47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  427,  mpra,  p.  43,  it 


£  £  2 
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America  there  have  been  such  decisions  in  Massadin- 
setts  (t),  New  York,  and  elsewhere:  "but  there  are  as 
many  decisions  to  the  contrary"  (y)  :  and  it  is  submitted 
that  both  on  principle  and  according  to  the  latest  authority 
of  the  highest  tribunals  in  both  countries  they  are  right. 


Child  V. 
Meam. 


In  one  peculiar  case  (k)  the  now  exploded  doctrine  of 
"  identification  "  (/)  was  brought  in,  gratuitously  as  it  would 
seem.  The  plaintiff  was  a  platelayer  working  on  a  rail- 
way ;  the  railway  company  was  by  statute  bound  to  main- 
tain a  fence  to  preyent  animals  (m)  from  straying  off  the 
adjoining  land ;  the  defendant  was  an  adjacent  owner  who 
kept  pigs.  The  fence  was  insufficient  to  keep  out  pigs  (n). 
Some  pigs  of  the  defendant's  foimd  their  way  on  to  the 
line,  it  did  not  appear  how,  and  upset  a  trolly  worked  by 
hand  on  which  the  plaintiff  and  others  were  riding  back 
from  their  work.    The  plaintiff's  case  appears  to  be  bad  on 


is  of  doubtful  authority.  For  our 
own  part  we  think  it  Ib  not  law. 

(i)  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
128. 

U)  Bigelow  L.  G.  729,  and  see 
Horace  Smith  241.  In  Vermont 
{Bobinion  v.  Cone,  22  Vt.  213,  224, 
ap.  Cooley  on  Torts,  681)  the  view 
maintained  in  the  text  is  distinctly 
taken.  ''We  are  satisfied  that, 
although  a  child  or  idiot  or  lunatic 
may  to  some  extent  have  escaped 
into  the  highway,  through  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  his  keeper, 
and  so  be  improperly  there,  yet  if 
he  is  hurt  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant,  he  is  not  precluded  from 
his  redress.  If  one  know  that 
such  a  person  is  on  the  highway, 
or  on  a  railway,  he  is  bound  to  a 
proportionate  degree  of  watchful- 
ness, and  what  would  be  but  ordi- 


nary neglect  in  regard  to  one  whom 
the  defendant  supposed  a  person  of 
full  age  and  capacity,  would  be 
gross  neglect  as  to  a  child,  or  one 
known  to  be  incapable  of  escaping 
danger.''    So,  too,  Bigelow  730. 

(A)  Child  V.  Eeam  (1874)  L.  R. 
9  Ex.  176,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  100. 

(/)  P.  416,  above. 

(m)  "  Cattle,"  held  by  the  Court 
to  include  pigs. 

(n)  Tliat  is,  pigs  of  average 
vigour  and  obstinacy ;  see  per 
Bramwell  B.,  whose  judg^nent 
(pp.  181,  182)  is  almost  a  cari- 
cature of  the  general  idea  of  the 
''reasonable  man."  It  was  al- 
leged, but  not  found  as  a  fact,  that 
the  defendant  had  previously  been 
warned  by  some  one  of  his  pigs 
being  on  the  line. 
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one  or  toth  of  two  grounds ;  there  was  no  proof  of  actual 
negligence  on  the  defendant's  part,  and  even  if  his 
common-law  duty  to  fence  was  not  altogether  superseded, 
as  regards  that  boundary,  by  the  Act  casting  the  duty  on 
the  railway  company,  he  was  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
company  would  perform  their  duty ;  and  also  the  damage 
was  too  remote  (o).  But  the  ground  actually  taken  was 
^*  that  the  servant  can  be  in  no  better  position  than  the 
master  when  he  is  using  the  master's  property  for  the 
master's  purposes,"  or  "  the  plaintiff  is  identified  with  the 
land  which  he  was  using  for  his  own  convenience."  This 
ground  would  now  clearly  be  untenable. 

The  common  law  rule  of  contributory  negligence  is  Admiralty 
unknown  to  the  maritime  law  administered  in  courts  of  dividing 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.     Under  a  rough  working  rule   ^^" 
commonly  called  judicium   rusiicumj  and  apparently  de- 
rived from  early  medieval  codes  or  customs,  with  none  of 
which,  however,  it  coincides  in  its  modem  application  (p), 
the  loss  is  equally  divided  in  cases  of  collision  where  both 
ships  are  found  to  have  been  in  fault.     "  The  ancient  rule 
applied  only  where  there  was  no  fault  in  either  ship  "  (q) ; 
as  adopted   in  England,   it  seems  more  than   doubtful 
whether  the  rule  made  any  distinction,  until  quite  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  between  cases  of  negligence  and 
of  pure  accident.     However  that  may  be,  it  dates  from  a 
time  when  any  more  refined  working  out  of  principles 
was  impossible  (r).     As  a  rule  of  thumb,  which  frankly 

(o)  Note  in  Addison   on  Torts,  (r)  Writers  on  maritime  law  state 

5tli  ed.  27.  the  rule  of  the  common  law  to  be 

{p)   Marsden    on    Collisions    at  that  when  both  ships  are  in  fault 

Sea,   oh.  6   (3d  ed.),   and  see  an  neither  can  recover  anything.    This 

article  by  the  same  writer  in  L.  Q.  may  have  been  practically  so  in  the 

B.  11.  867.  first  half  of  the  century,  but  it  is 

{q)  Op.  eit,  130.  neither  a  complete  nor  a  correct 
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renouncea  the  pretence  of  being  anything  more,  it  is  not 
amiss,  and  it  appears  to  be  generally  accepted  by  those 
whom  it  concerns,  although,  as  Mr.  Marsden's  researches 
have  shown,  for  about  a  century  it  has  been  applied  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  older  maritime  law,  and  in  a  wholly  different 
class  of  cases.  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (r),  the 
judicium  rusficum  is  expressly  preserved  in  the  Admiralty 
Division. 


Action 
under 
difficulty 
caused  by 
another's 
negli- 
gence. 


IV. — Attxiltaiy  Rules  and  Premmptiom. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  the  normal 
standard  of  a  reasonable  man's  prudence  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  apply,  by  reason  of  one  party's  choice  of  alter- 
natives, or  opportunities  of  judgment,  being  affected  by 
the  conduct  of  the  other.  Such  difficulties  occur  mostly 
in  questions  of  contributory  negligence.  In  the  first  place, 
a  man  who  by  another's  want  of  care  finds  himself  in  a 
position  of  imminent  danger  cannot  be  held  guilty  of 
negligence  merely  because  in  that  emergency  he  does  not 
act  in  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  danger.  That  which 
appears  the  best  way  to  a  court  examining  the  matter 
afterwards  at  leisure  and  with  full  knowledge  is  not 
necessarily  obvious  even  to  a  prudent  and  skilful  man  on 
a  sudden  alarm.  Still  less  can  the  party  whose  fault 
brought  on  the  risk  be  heard  to  complain  of  the  other's 
error  of  judgment.  This  rule  has  been  chiefly  applied  in 
maritime  cases,  where  a  ship  placed  in  peril  by  another's 


version  of  the  law  laid  duwn  in 
TuffY,  Warman,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  573, 
27  L.  J.  C.  P.  322.  As  long  ago 
as  1838  it  was  distinctly  pointed 
out  that  ''there  may  have  been 
negligence  in  both  parties,  and  yet 
the  plaintiff  may  be  entitled  to 


>» 


recover:  "  Parke  B.  in  Bridge  v. 
Grand  Junction  JR.  Co.  (1838)  3  M. 
&  W.  244,  248. 

(r)  S.  25,  snb-s.  9.  The  first 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act  was  otherwise.  See  Marsden, 
p.  134,  3d  ed. 
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improper  navigation  has  at  the  last  moment  taken  a 
wrong  course  («) :  but  there  is  authority  for  it  elsewhere. 
A  person  who  finds  the  gates  of  a  level  railway  crossing 
open,  and  is  thereby  misled  into  thinking  the  line  safe  for 
crossing,  is  not  bound  to  minute  circumspection,  and  if  he 
is  run  over  by  a  train  the  company  may  be  liable  to  him 
although  ^^  he  did  not  use  his  feu^ulties  so  clearly  as  he 
might  have  done  under  other  circumstances  "  (t),  "  One 
should  not  be  held  too  strictly  for  a  hasty  attempt  to 
avert  a  suddenly  impending  danger,  even  though  his  efEort 
is  ill-judged  "  (u). 

One  might  generalize  the  rule  in  some  such  form  as  No  duty  to 
this :  not  only  a  man  cannot  with  impunity  harm  others  negligence 
by  his  negligence,  but  his  negligence  cannot  put  them  in      <>"^®"- 
a  worse  position  with  regard  to  the  estimation  of  default. 
Tou  shall  not  drive  a  man  into  a  situation  where  there  is 
loss  or  risk  every  way,  and  then  say  that  he  suffered  by 
his  own  imprudence.     Neither  shall  you  complain  that  he 
did  not  foresee  and  provide  against  your  negligence.     We 
are  entitled  to  coimt  on  the  ordinary  prudence   of  our 
fellow-men  until  we  have  specific  warning  to  the  contrary. 
The  driver  of  a  carriage  assumes  that  other  vehicles  will 
observe  the  rule  of  the  road,  the  master  of  a  vessel  that 
other  ships  will  obey  the  statutory  and  other  rules  of 
navigation,  and  the  like.     And  generally  no  man  is  bound 

I 

(either  for  the  establishment  of  his  own  claims,  or  to  avoid 
claims  of  third  persons  against  him)  to  use  special  pre- 
caution against  merely  possible  want  of  care  or  skill  on  the 

(«)  The  BytceU  Cattle  (1879)  4  P.  {t)   N.    E.   S.    Co.    v.     JFanlese 

Div.  219  ;  The  Tasmania  (1890)  16  (1874)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  at  p.  16  ;  cp. 

App.  Ca.  223,  226,  per  Lord  Hers-  Slattery^s  ea,  (1878)  3  App.  Ca.  at 

chell ;  and  see  other  examples  col-  p.  1193. 

lected  in  Marsden  on  Collisions  at  («)   Briggs  y.    Union  Street  Ry, 

Sea,  pp.  4,  5,  3d  ed.  (1888)  148  Mass.  72,  76. 
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Choice  of 

risks 

imder 

stress  of 

another's 

negli- 

genoe. 


Clayards  v. 
Dethiek, 


part  of  other  persons  who  are  not  his  servants  or  under  his 
authority  or  control  (x). 

It  IB  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  negligent  in  a  passenger 
on  a  railway  to  put  his  hand  on  the  door  or  the  window- 
rod,  though  it  might  occur  to  a  very  prudent  man  to  try 
first  whether  it  was  properly  fastened ;  for  it  is  the  com- 
pany's business  to  have  the  door  properly  fastened  (y). 
On  the  other  hand  if  something  goes  wrong  which  does 
not  cause  any  pressing  danger  or  inconvenience,  and  the 
passenger  comes  to  harm  in  endeavouring  to  set  it  right 
himself,  he  cannot  hold  the  company  liable  (2). 

We  have  a  somewhat  different  case  when  a  person, 
having  an  apparent  dilemma  of  evils  or  risks  put  before 
him  by  another's  default,  makes  an  active  choice  between 
them.  The  principle  applied  is  not  dissimilar :  it  is  not 
necessarily  and  of  itself  contributory  negligence  to  do 
something  which,  apart  from  the  state  of  things  due  to 
the  defendant's  negligence,  would  be  imprudent. 

The  earliest  case  where  this  point  is  distinctly  raised 
and  treated  by  a  full  Court  is  Clayard^  v.  Dethwk{a),    The 


(z)  See  Daniel  v.  Metrop.  B.  Co. 
(1871)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  46,  40  L.  J. 
C.  P.  121. 

(y)  Gee  v.  Metrop.  R.  Co.  (1873) 
Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  161,  42 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  105.  There  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  how  far  the 
question  of  contributory  negligence 
in  fact  was  fit  to  be  put  to  the 
jury. 

(z)  This  is  the  principle  applied 
va.  Adams  v.  L.  ^  Y.  R.  Co.  (1869) 
L.  R.  4  C.  P.  739,  38  L.  J.  C.  P. 
277,  though  (it  seems)  not  rightly 
in  the  particular  case ;  see  in  Oee 
Y.  Metrop.  JR.  Co.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  at 
pp.  161,  173,  176. 


(a)  12  Q.  B.  439  (1848).  The 
rule  was  laid  down  by  Lord  EUen- 
borough  at  nisi  prius  as  early  as 
1816:  Jones  v.  Boyce,  1  Stark.  493, 
cited  by  Montague  Smith  J.,  L.  R. 
4  C.  P.  at  p.  743.  The  plaintiff 
was  an  outside  passenger  on  a 
coach,  and  jumped  off  to  avoid 
what  seemed  an  imminent  upset; 
the  coach  was  however  not  upset. 
It  was  left  to  the  jury  whether  by 
the  defendant's  fault  he  *'  was 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
render  what  he  did  a  prudent  pre- 
caution for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation.' 
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plaintiff  was  a  cab-owner.  The  defendants,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  a  drain,  had  opened  a  trench  along  the 
passage  which  afforded  the  only  outlet  from  the  stables 
occupied  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  street.  The  opening  was 
not  fenced,  and  the  earth  and  gravel  excavated  from  the 
trench  were  thrown  up  in  a  bank  on  that  side  of  it  where 
the  free  space  was  wider,  thus  increasing  the  obstruction. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  plaintiff  attempted  to  get  two 
of  his  horses  out  of  the  mews.  One  he  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing out  over  the  gravel,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  defen- 
dants then  present.  With  the  other  he  failed,  the  rubbish 
giving  way  and  letting  the  horse  down  into  the  trench. 
Neither  defendant  was  present  at  that  time  (6).  The  jury 
were  directed  "  that  it  could  not  be  the  plaintiff's  duty  to 
refrain  altogether  from  coming  out  of  the  mews  merely 
because  the  defendants  had  made  the  passage  in  some 
degree  dangerous :  that  the  defendants  were  not  entitled 
to  keep  the  occupiers  of  the  mews  in  a  state  of  siege  till 
the  passage  was  declared  safe,  first  creating  a  nuisance 
and  then  excusing  themselves  by  giving  notice  that  there 
was  some  danger :  though  if  the  plaintiff  had  persisted  in 
running  upon  a  great  and  obvious  danger,  his  action 
could  not  be  maintained."  This  direction  was  approved. 
Whether  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  by  the  defendants' 
negligence,  or  by  his  own  rash  action,  was  a  matter  of 
fact  and  of  degree  properly  left  to  the  jury  :  "  the  whole 
question  was  whether  the  danger  was  so  obvious  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  with  common  prudence  make  the 
attempt."  The  decision  has  been  adversely  criticised  by 
Lord  Bramwell,  but  principle  and  authority  seem  on  the 
whole  to  support  it  (c). 

(b)  Evidence  was  g^ven  by  the      men  expressly  warned  the  plamtifE 
defendants,    but    apparently    not      against  the  conrse  he  took, 
believed  by  the  jury,  that  their  (e)  See  Appendix  B.  to  Smith  on 
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One  or  two  of  the  railway  oases  grouped  for  practical 
purposes  under  the  catch- word  "  invitation  to  alight " 
haye  been  decided,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  principle  that, 
where  a  passenger  is  under  reasonable  apprehension  that 
if  he  does  not  alight  at  the  place  where  he  is  (though  an 
unsafe  or  unfit  one)  he  will  not  have  time  to  alight  at  all, 
he  may  be  justified  in  taking  the  risk  of  alighting  as  best 
he  can  at  that  place  {d) ;  notwithstanding  that  he  might, 
by  declining  that  risk  and  letting  himself  be  carried  on  to 
the  next  station,  haye  entitled  himself  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  of  time  and  resulting  expense  {e). 


Bootiine 
of  New 
York 
CoortB. 


There  has  been  a  line  of  cases  of  this  class  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  a  view  is  taken  less  favourable  to  the 
plaintifE  than  the  rule  of  Ckyards  v.  Dethick,  If  a  train 
fails  ta  stop,  and  only  slackens  speed,  at  a  station  where  it 
is  timed  to  stop,  and  a  passenger  alights  from  it  while  in 
motion  at  the  invitation  of  the  company's  servants  (/),  the 
matter  is  for  the  jury ;  so  if  a  train  does  not  stop  a  reason- 
able time  for  passengers  to  alight,  an*d  starts  while  one  is 
alighting  (^).  Otherwise  it  is  held  that  the  passenger 
alights  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  wants  to  hold  the  company 
liable  he  must  go  on  to  the  next  station  and  sue  for  the 
resulting  damage  (A). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  defendant's  negligence 
has  put  the  plaintiff  in  a  situation  of  imminent  peril,  the 
plaintiff  may  hold  the  defendant  liable  for  the  natural 


Negligenoe,  2d  ed.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Smith's  obserrationB  ad  Jin., 
p.  279. 

{d)  Robson  v.  N.  E,  R,  Co, 
(1875-6)  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  271,  274, 
44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112  (in  2  Q.  B.  Div. 
86,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  50)  ;  Rose  v.  N. 
E,  R.  Co.  (1876)  2  Ex.  Div.  248, 
46  L.  J.  Ex.  374. 


(e)  Contra  BramweU  L.  J.  in  Lax 
V.  Corporation  of  Darlington  (1879) 
5  Ex.  D.  at  p.  35 ;  but  the  last- 
men  tioned  oanes  had  not  been  cited. 

(/)  Filer  v.  N,  Y.  Central  R,  R. 
Co.  (1872)  49  N.  T.  (4  Siokela)  47. 

is)  63  N.  T.  at  p.  669. 

(A)  BwrowsY.  Erie  R.  Co.  (1876) 
63  N.  Y.  (18  Siokels)  666. 
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consequenoes  of  action  taken  on  the  first  alarm,  though 
such  action  may  turn  out  to  have  heen  unnecessary  (i). 
It  is  also  held  that  the  running  of  even  an  ohvious  and 
great  risk  in  order  to  save  human  life  may  be  justified,  as 
against  those  by  whose  default  that  life  is  put  in  peril  {k). 
And  this  seems  just,  for  a  contrary  doctrine  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  it  safer  for  the  wrong-doer  to  create  a 
great  risk  than  a  small  one.  Or  we  may  put  it  thus ; 
that  the  law  does  not  think  so  meanly  of  mankind  as  to 
hold  it  otherwise  than  a  natural  and  probable  consequence 
of  a  helpless  person  being  put  in  danger  that  some  able- 
bodied  person  shoidd  expose  himself  to  the  same  danger  to 
effect  a  rescue. 

American  jurisprudence  is  exceedingly  rich  in  illustra-  Separation 

.  ,  of  IsLW  and 

tions  of  the  questions  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and  fact  in 
American  cases  are  constantly,  and  sometimes  very  freely,  si»tes. 
cited  and  even  judicially  reviewed  (/)  in  our  courts.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar 
turn  given  by  legislation  in  many  of  the  States  to  the 
treatment  of  points  of  "  mixed  law  and  fact."  I  refer  to 
those  States  where  the  judge  is  forbidden  by  statute  (in 
some  cases  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State)  (m)  to  charge 
the  jury  as  to  matter  of  fact.  Under  such  a  rule  the 
summing-up  becomes  a  categorical  enumeration  of  all  the 
specific  inferences  of  fact  which  it  is  open  to  the  jury  to 


(i)  Coulter  v.  Express  Co.  (1874) 
66  N.  T.  (11  Sickels)  586  ;  Twomley 
y.  Central  Park  R.  R.  Co,  (1878)  69 
N.  T.  (24  Sickela)  158.  Cp.  Jonea 
y.  Boyce^  1  Stark.  493. 

(k)  Rckert  v.  Long  Island  R,  R. 
Co,  (1871)  43  N.  Y.  602,  3  Am. 
Rep.  721  (action  bj  repreaentative 
of  a  man  killed  in  getting  a  chUd 
off  the  railway  track  in  front  of  a 


train  which  was  being  negligently 
driven). 

(0  E.g.  Lord  Esher's  judgment 
in  The  Bemina,  12  P.  Div.  at  pp. 
77—82.  Cp.  per  Lord  Herschell 
in  Mills  V.  Annstrong^  13  App.  Ga. 
at  p.  10. 

(m)  Stimaon,  American  Statute 
Law,  p.  132,  }  606. 
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find,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  would  have 
different  legal  consequences,  together  with  a  statement  of 
those  legal  consequences  as  leading  to  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant.     And  it  is  the  habit  of  counsel 
to  frame  elaborate  statements  of  the  propositions  of  law 
for  which  they  contend  as  limiting  the  admissible  findings 
of  fact,  or  as  applicable  to  the  facts  which  may  be  found, 
and  to  tender  them  to  the  Court  as  the  proper  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  jury.     Hence  there  is  an  amount  of 
minute  discussion  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  where 
an  appeal  is  contemplated,  to  get  as  little  as  possible  left 
at  large  as  matter  of  fact.     Thus  attempts  are  frequently 
mader  to  persuade  a  Court  to  lay  down  as  matter  of  law 
that  particular  acts  are  or  are  not  contributory  negli- 
gence (w).     Probably  the  common  American  doctrine  that 
the  plaintiff  has  to  prove,  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  issue, 
that  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  has  its  origin  in 
this  practice.     It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  for  an  English 
lawyer  to  criticize  the  convenience  of  a  rigid  statutory 
definition  of  the  provinces  of  judge  and  jury.  But  English 
practitioners  consulting  the  American  reports  must  bear  its 
prevalence  in  mind,  or  they  may  find  many  things  hardly 
intelligible,  and  perhaps  even  suppose  the  substantive  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  American   opinion  upon 
points  of  pure  law  to  be  greater  than  they  really  are. 

(n)  For  a  strong    example    see  564,   "counsel  for  the  defendant 

Kane  v.  N.  Central  J2.  Co,  128  U.  S.  asked  the  Court  to  grant  twenty 

91.    In  Wathiriffton  %e.  JR,  JR.  Co,  separate  prayers  for  instruotionfl  to 

T.  McDade  (1889)  136  U.  S.  654,  the  jury.'* 
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In  general,  those  who  in  person  go  about  an  undertaking  Exoep* 
attended  with  risk  to  their  neighbours,  or  set  it  in  motion  general 
by  the  hand  of  a  servant,  are  answerable  for  the  conduct  ^Si^  of 
of  that  undertaking  with  diligence  proportioned  to  the  caution, 
apparent  risk.  To  this  rule  the  policy  of  the  law  makes 
exceptions  on  both  sides.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter 
of  G-eneral  Exceptions,  men  are  free  to  seek  their  own 
advantage  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  business  or  uses  of 
property,  though  a  probable  or  even  intended  result  may 
be  to  diminish  the  profit  or  convenience  of  others.  We 
now  have  to  consider  the  cases  where  a  stricter  duty  has 
been  imposed.  As  a  matter  of  history,  such  cases  cannot 
easily  be  referred  to  any  definite  principle.  But  the 
ground  on  which  a  rule  of  strict  obligation  has  been 
maintained  and  consolidated  by  modem  authorities  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of 
proving  negligence  as  the  specific  cause  in  the  event  of  the 
danger  having  ripened  into  actual  harm.  The  law  might 
have  been  content  with  applying  the  general  standard  of 
reasonable  care,  in  the  sense  that  a  reasonable  man  dealing 
with  a  dangerous  thing — fire,  flood- water,  poison,  deadly 
weapons,  weights  projecting  or  suspended  over  a  thorough- 
fare, or  whatsoever  else  it  be— will  exercise  a  keener 
foresight  and  use  more  anxious  precaution  than  if  it  were 
an  object  unlikely  to  cause  harm,  such  as  a  faggot,  or  a 
loaf  of  bread.    A  prudent  man  does  not  handle  a  loaded 
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gun  or  a  sharp  sword  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  stiok  or  a 
shovel.  But  the  oourse  adopted  in  England  has  been  to 
preclude  questions  of  detail  by  makiog  the  duty  absolute ; 
or,  if  we  prefer  to  put  it  in  that  form,  to  consolidate  the 
judgment  of  fact  into  an  imbending  rule  of  law.  The  law 
takes  notice  that  certain  things  are  a  source  of  extraordinary 
risk,  and  a  man  who  exposes  his  neighbour  to  such  risk 
is  held,  although  his  act  is  not  of  itself  wroogf  ul,  to  insure 
his  neighbour  against  any  consequent  harm  not  due  to 
some  cause  beyond  human  foresight  and  control. 

Ryiandt  y.  Various  particular  rules  of  this  kind  (now  to  be  re- 
garded as  applications  of  a  more  general  one)  are  recog- 
nized in  our  law  from  early  times.  The  generalization 
was  effected  as  late  as  1868,  by  the  leading  case  of 
Rylanda  v.  Fletcher^  where  the  judgment  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  delivered  by  Blackburn  J.  was  adopted 
in  terms  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  nature  of  the  facts  in  Fletchei*  v.  RylandSy  and 
the  question  of  law  raised  by  them,  are  for  our  purpose 
best  shown  by  the  judgment  itself  («) : — 

Judgment       ''It  appears  from  the  statement  in  the  case,  that  the 

of  Ex  CK 

*  plaintiff  was  damaged  by  his  property  being  flooded  by 
water,  which,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  broke  out  of 
a  reservoir,  constructed  on  the  defendants'  land  by  the 
defendants'  orders,  and  maintained  by  the  defendants. 

"It  appears  from  the  statement  in  the  case,  that  the 
coal  under  the  defendants'  land  had  at  some  remote 
period  been  worked  out;  but  this  was  unknown  at  the 
time  when  the  defendants  gave  directions  to  erect  the 

(a)  L.  R.  1  Ex.  at  p.  278|  per      For  the  statements  of  fact  referred 
TVilles,  Blackburn,  Keating,  Mel-       to,  see  at  pp.  267—269. 
lor,  Montague  Smith,  and  Lush  JJ. 
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reservoir,  and  the  water  in  the  reservoir  would  not  have 
escaped  from  the  defendants'  land,  and  no  mischief  would 
have  been  done  to  the  plaintifiF,  but  for  this  latent  defect 
in  the  defendants'  subsoil.  And  it  further  appears  that 
the  defendants  selected  competent  engineers  and  con- 
tractors to  make  their  reservoir,  and  themselves  personally 
continued  in  total  ignorance  of  what  we  have  called  the 
latent  defect  in  the  subsoil ;  but  that  these  persons 
employed  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  work  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  ancient  shafts  filled  up  with 
soil,  though  they  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  they  were 
shafts  communicating  with  old  workings. 

"  It  is  found  that  the  defendants  personally  were  free 
from  all  blame,  but  that  in  fact  proper  care  and  skill  was 
not  used  by  the  persons  employed  by  them,  to  provide  for 
the  sufficiency  of  the  reservoir  with  reference  to  these 
shafts.  The  consequence  was  that  the  reservoir  when 
fiUed  with  water  burst  into  the  shafts,  the  water  flowed 
down  through  them  into  the  old  workings,  and  thence 
into  the  plaintiff's  mine,  and  there  did  the  mischief. 

"  The  plaintiff,  though  free  from  all  blame  on  his  part, 
must  bear  the  loss  unless  he  can  establish  that  it  was  the 
consequence  of  some  default  for  which  the  defendants  are 
responsible.  The  question  of  law  therefore  arises,  what  is 
the  obligation  which  the  law  casts  on  a  person  who,  like 
the  defendants,  lawfully  brings  on  his  land  something 
which,  though  harmless  whilst  it  remains  there,  will 
naturally  do  mischief  if  it  escape  out  of  his  land.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  must  take  care  to  keep  in  that 
which  he  has  brought  on  the  land  and  keeps  there,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  escape  and  damage  his  neighbours ;  but 
the  question  arises  whether  the  duty  which  the  law  casts 
upon  him,  under  such  circumstances,  is  an  absolute  duty 
to  keep  it  in  at  his  peril,  or   is,   as   the   majority  of 
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the  Court  of  Exchequer  have  thought,  merely  a  duty 
to  take  all  reasonable  and  prudent  precautions  in  order 
to  keep  it  in,  but  no  more.  If  the  first  be  the  law,  the 
person  who  has  brought  on  his  land  and  kept  there  some- 
thing dangerous,  and  failed  to  keep  it  in,  is  responsible 
for  all  the  natural  consequences  of  its  escape.  If  the 
second  be  the  limit  of  his  duty,  he  would  not  be  answer- 
able except  on  proof  of  negligence,  and  consequently 
would  not  be  answerable  for  escape  arising  from  any 
latent  defect  which  ordinary  prudence  and  skill  could  not 

detect 

^  "  We  think  that  the  true  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  person 
who  for  his  own  purposes  brings  on  his  lands,  and  collects 
and  keeps  there,  anything  likely  to  do  mischief  if  it  escapes, 
must  keep  it  in  at  his  peril,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  is 
prima  facie  answerable  for  all  the  damage  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  escape.  He  can  excuse  himself 
by  showing  that  the  escape  was  owing  to  the  plaintiff's 
default ;  or  perhaps  that  the  escape  was  the  consequence  of 
tts  niajovy  or  the  act  of  G-od ;  but  as  nothing  of  this  sort 
exists  here,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  what  excuse  would 
be  sufficient.  The  general  rule,  as  above  stated,  seems  on 
principle  just.  The  person  whose  grass  or  com  is  eaten 
down  by  the  escaping  cattle  of  his  neighbour,  or  whose 
mine  is  flooded  by  the  water  from  his  neighbour's  reservoir, 
or  whose  cellar  is  invaded  by  the  filth  of  his  neighbour's 
privy,  or  whose  habitation  is  made  unhealthy  by  the 
fumes  and  noisome  vapours  of  his  neighbour's  alkali 
works,  is  damnified  without  any  fault  of  his  own ;  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  and  just  that  the  neighbour  who  has 
brought  something  on  his  own  property  which  was  not 
naturally  there,  harmless  to  others  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  his  own  property,  but  which  he  knows  to  be  mischievous 
if  it  gets  on  his  neighbour's,  should  be  obliged  to  make 
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good  the  damage  which  ensaes  if  he  does  not  suooeed  in 
confining  it  to  his  own  property.  But  for  his  act  in 
bringing  it  there,  no  mischief  could  have  accrued,  and  it 
seems  but  just  that  he  should  at  his  peril  keep  it  there  so 
that  no  mischief  may  accrue,  or  answer  for  the  natural 
and  anticipated  consequences.  And  upon  authority,  this 
we  think  is  established  to  be  the  law,  whether  the  things 
so  brought  be  beasts,  or  water,  or  filth,  or  stenches." 

Not  only  was  this  decision  afi&rmed  in  the  House  of  Affinna- 
Lords(6),  but  the  reasons  given  for  it  were  fully  con-  ofbyH.L. 
firmed.  ^^  If  a  person  brings  or  accumulates  on  his  land 
anything  which,  if  it  should  escape,  may  cause  damage  to 
his  neighbours,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  If  it  does  escape 
and  cause  damage,  he  is  responsible,  however  careful  he 
may  have  been,  and  whatever  precautions  he  may  have 
taken  to  prevent  the  damage"  (c).  It  was  not  overlooked 
that  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  between  this  rule  and  the 
general  immunity  given  to  landowners  for  acts  done  in  the 
^^ natural  user"  of  their  land,  or  "exercise  of  ordinary 
rights  " — an  immunity  which  extends,  as  had  already  been 
settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  itself  (</),  even  to  obviously 
probable  consequences.  Here  Lord  Caims  pointed  out 
that  the  defendants  had  for  their  own  purposes  made  "  a 
non-natural  use "  of  their  land,  by  collecting  water  "  in 
quantities  and  in  a  manner  not  the  result  of  any  work  or 
operation  on  or  under  the  land." 

The  detailed  illustration  of  the  rule  in  Rylanda  v. 
FktcheTy  as  governing  the  mutual  claims  and  duties  of 
adjacent  landowners,  belongs  to  the  law  of  property  rather 
than  to  the  subject  of  this  work  [e).    We  shall  return 

(*)  Rylands  t.  Fletcher  (1868)  L.  (rf)  Chasemore  t.  Richards  (1859) 

R.  3  H.  L.  330,  87  L.  J.  Ex.  161.        7  H.  L.  C.  849,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  81. 
(c)  Lord  Granworth,  at  p.  340.  {e)  See  Fletcher  v.  Smith  (1877) 

F.  F  ¥ 
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presently  to  the  special  classes  of  cases  (more  or  less  dis- 
cussed in  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber)  for 
which  a  similar  rule  of  strict  responsibility  had  been  estab- 
lished earlier.  As  laying  down  a  positive  rule  of  law, 
the  decision  in  Rylanda  y.  Fktcher  is  not  open  to  oritioism 
in  this  country  (/).  But  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  itseU  the  possibility  of  exceptions  is 
suggested,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  tendency  of  later 
decisions  has  been  rather  to  encourage  the  discovery  of 
exceptions  than  otherwise.  A  rule  casting  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  insurer  on  innocent  persons  is  a  hard  rule, 
though  it  may  be  a  just  one ;  and  it  needs  to  be  main- 
tained by  very  strong  evidence  (g)  or  on  very  dear  grounds 
of  policy.  Now  the  judgment  in  Fletcher  v.  Byland8{h)j 
carefully  prepared  as  it  evidently  was,  hardly  seems  to 
make  such  grounds  dear  enough  for  imiversal  acceptance. 
The  Kability  seems  to  be  rested  only  in  part  on  the 
evidently  hazardous  character  of  the  state  of  things  arti- 
ficially maintained  by  the  defendants  on  their  land.  In 
part  the  case  is  assimilated  to  that  of  a  nuisance  (t),  and 
in  part,  also,  traces  are  apparent  of  the  formerly  prevalent 
theory  that  a  man's  voluntary  acts,  even  when  lawful  and 


2  App.  Ca.  781,  47  L.  J.  Ex.  4; 
Sumphriei  y.  Cmmns  (1877)  2  0.  P. 
D.  239,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  438  ;  Surd- 
man  y.  North  Eastern  J2.  Co,  (1878) 
8  C.  P.  Div.  168,  47  L.  J.  0.  P. 
368  ;  and  for  the  distiiiotioxi  as  to 
''natural  coarse  of  user,"  Wtlson 
V.  JTaddell,  H.  L.  (So.)  2  App.  Oa. 
96. 

(/)  Judicial  opinions  still  differ 
in  the  United  States.  See  Bigelow 
L.  C.  497—600.  The  case  has  been 
dted  with  approval  in  Massachu- 
setts {Shipley  Y.  Fifty  Assoeiatet, 
106  Mass.  194 ;  Oorham  y.  Qro98, 


126  Mass.  232  ;  Mean  t.  Dole^  136 
Mass.  608) ;  but  distinctly  dis- 
allowed in  New  York:  Losee  t. 
Buchanan,  61  K.  Y.  (6  Siokels)  476. 

(ff)  See  lUff,  T.  Commisaionera  of 
Sewers  for  JBnex  (1886)  14  Q.  B. 
Div.  661. 

(A)  L.  R.  1  Ex.  277  $qq. 

(i)  See  especially  at  pp.  286-6. 
But  can  an  isolated  accident,  how- 
ever mischievous  in  its  results,  be  a 
nuisance  P  though  its  consequences 
may,  as  where  a  branch  lopped  or 
blown  down  from  a  tree  is  left 
lying  across  a  highway. 
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£ree  from  negligence,  are  prima  facie  done  at  his  peril  (^)y 
a  theory  which  modem  authorities  have  explicitly  rejected 
in  America,  and  do  not  encourage  in  England,  except  so 
far  as  Uplands  y.  Fletcher  may  itself  be  capable  of  being 
used  for  that  purpose  (/).  Putting  that  question  aside, 
one  does  not  see  why  the  policy  of  the  law  might  not  have 
been  satisfied  by  requiring  the  defendant  to  insure  dili- 
gence in  proportion  to  the  manifest  risk  (not  merely  the 
diligence  of  himself  and  his  servants,  but  the  actual  use  of 
due  care  in  the  matter,  whether  by  servants,  contractors,  or 
others),  and  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  him  in  cases 
where  the  matter  is  peculiarly  within  his  knowledge. 
This  indeed  is  what  the  law  has  done  as  regards  duties  of 
safe  repair,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Doubtless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  consider  Rylanda  v.  Fletcher  as  having  only  fixed 
a  special  rule  about  adjacent  landowners  [m) :  but  it  was 
certainly  intended  to  enunciate  something  much  wider. 

Yet  no  case  has  been  found,  not  being  closely  similar  in  Oharaoter 
its  facts,  or  within  some  previously  recognized  category,  in  ^aeee. 
which  the  unqualified  rule  of  liability  without  proof  of 
negligence  has  been  enforced.  We  have  cases  where 
damages  have  been  recovered  for  the  loss  of  animals  by 
the  escape,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  poisonous  vegetation 
or  other  matters  from  a  neighbour's  land.  Thus  the 
owner  of  yew  trees,  whose  branches  project  over  his  boun- 
dary, so  that  his  neighbour's  horse  eats  of  them  and  is 
thereby  poisoned,  is  held  liable  (n) ;  and  the  same  rule  has 

{k)  L.  R.  1  Ex.  286-7,  3  H.  L.  '91,  1   Q.  B.  86,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

841.  62. 

(/)  See  The  Nitro-glyeerine  Cau         (m)  Martin  B.,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at 

(1872)   15  Wall.  524 ;    Brown   t.  p.  223. 

Kendall  (1850)  6  Cosh.  292  ;  Eolmes  {n)  Crowhurst  v.  Amersham  Burial 

T.  Mother  (1875)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  261,  Board  (1878)  4  Ex  D.  5,-48  L.  J. 

44  L.  J.  Ex.  176 ;  Stanley  y,  Powell^  Ex.  109.    WiUtm  y, Newberry  (1871) 

ff2 


I:   .    ' 
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been  applied  where  a  fence  of  wire  rope  was  in  bad  repair, 
so  that  pieces  of  rusted  iron  wire  fell  from  it  into  a  close 
adjoining  that  of  the  occupier,  who  was  bound  to  maintain 
the  fence,  and  were  swallowed  by  cattle  which  died 
thereof  (o).  In  these  cases,  however,  it  was  not  contended, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  contend,  that  the  defendants  had 
used  any  care  at  all.  The  arguments  for  the  defence  went 
either  on  the  acts  complained  of  being  within  the  "  natural 
user"  of  the  land,  or  on  the  damage  not  being  such  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  {p).  We  may  add 
that  having  a  tree,  noxious  or  not,  permanently  projecting 
over  a  neighbour's  land  is  of  itself  a  nuisance,  and  letting 
decayed  pieces  of  a  fence,  or  anything  else,  fall  upon  a 
neighbour's  land  for  want  of  due  repair  is  of  itself  a  tres- 
pass. Then  in  Ballard  v.  Tomlinaan  {q)  the  sewage  col- 
lected by  the  defendant  in  his  disused  well  was  an  abso* 
lutely  noxious  thing,  and  his  case  was,  not  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  prevent  it  from  poisoning  the  water  which 
supplied  the  plaintiff's  well,  but  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
do  anything. 


Exoeption       On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  has 

of  ftot  of  , 

God.  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  not  to  apply  to 

damage  of  which  the  immediate  cause  is  the  act  of  God  (r). 
And  the  act  of  God  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  operation 


L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  31,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

81,  IB  not  inconfiistent,  for  there  it 
was  only  averred  that  olippings 
from  the  defendants'  yew  trees 
were  on  the  plaintiff's  land ;  and 
the  clipping  might,  for  aU  that 
appeared,  hare  been  the  act  of  a 
stranger. 

(o)  Firth  T.  Bowling  Iron  Co. 
(1878)  3  C.  P.  D.  254,  47  L.  J. 
C.  P.  358. 


Qd)  The  former  g^ond  was 
chiefly  relied  on  in  Crowhura^B 
ease,  the  latter  in  F%rth^$, 

{q)  29  Ch.  Diy.  115  (1885),  54 
L.  J.  Gh.  454. 

(r)  Act  of  Gk)d=Yis  maior^ 
Oiop  0ia :  see  D.  19.  2.  locati  con- 
duoti,  25,  §  6.  The  classical  signi- 
fication of  **  vis  maior"  is  however 
wider  for  some  purposes;  Nugent 
v.  Sm'Uhy  1  G.  P.  Div.  423,  429,  per 
Ckxikbum  C.  J. 
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of  natural  forces  bo  violent  and  unexpected  that  no  human 
foresight  or  skill  could  possibly  have  prevented  its  effects. 
It  is  enough  that  the  accident  should  be  such  as  human 
foresight  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  anticipate ; 
and  whether  it  comes  within  this  description  is  a  question 
of  fact  («).  The  only  material  element  of  fact  which  dis« 
tinguished  the  case  referred  to  from  Hi/lands  v.  Fletcher 
was  that  the  overflow  which  burst  the  defendant's  embank- 
ment, and  set  the  stored-up  water  in  destructive  motion, 
was  due  to  an  extraordinary  storm.  Now  it  is  not  because 
due  diligence  has  been  used  that  an  accident  which 
nevertheless  happens  is  attributable  to  the  act  of  God. 
And  experience  of  danger  previously  unknown  may  doubt- 
less raise  the  standard  of  due  diligence  for  after-time  {t). 
But  the  accidents  that  happen  in  spite  of  actual  prudence, 
and  yet  might  have  been  prevented  by  some  reasonably 
conceivable  prudence,  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  juries, 
even  if  able  to  appreciate  so  fine  a  distinction,  likely  to  be 
much  disposed  to  apply  it  (?/).  The  authority  of  Rylands 
v.  Fletcher  is  unquestioned,  but  Nichols  v.  Marsland  has 
practically  empowered  juries  to  mitigate  the  rule  whenever 
its  operation  seems  too  harsh. 


(«)  yiehoU  V.  Marsland  (1875-6) 
L.  R.  10  Ex.  266,  2  Ex.  D.  1,  46 
L.  J.  Ex.  174.  Note  that  Lord 
Bramwell,  who  in  Eylanda  v. 
FUtcher  took  the  view  that  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  was  also  a  party 
to  this  decision.  The  defendant 
was  an  owner  of  artificial  pools, 
formed  by  damming  a  natural 
stream,  ioto  which  the  water  was 
finally  let  off  by  a  system  of  weirs. 
The  rainfall  aceompanying  an  ex- 
tremely violent  thunderstorm  broke 
the  embankments,  and  the  rush  of 


water  down  the  stream  oarried 
away  four  county  bridges,  in  re- 
spect of  which  damage  the  action 
was  brought. 

{t)  See  Beff.  y.  Commi89um^$  of 
Sewerafor  Essex  (1886)  in  judgment 
of  Q.  B.  D.,  14  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  674. 

(«)  *  *  Whenever  the  world  grows 
wiser  it  convicts  those  that  came 
before  of  negligence.''  BramweU 
B.,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at  p.  222.  But 
juries  do  not,  unless  the  defendant 
M  a  railway  company. 
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Act  of  Again  the  principal  rule  does  not  apply  where  the 

&o.  '  immediate  cause  of  damage  is  the  act  of  a  stranger  (x)^  nor 
where  the  artificial  work  which  is  the  source  of  danger  is 
maintained  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  (y) ;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  also 
making  an  exception  where  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
harm,  though  in  itself  trivial,  is  of  a  kind  outside  reason- 
able expectation  (s). 

Works  re.  There  is  yet  cmother  exception  in  favour  of  persons 
authorized  noting  in  the  performance  of  a  legal  duty,  or  in  the 
by  law.  exercise  of  powers  specially  conferred  by  law.  "Where  a 
zamind&r  maintained,  and  was  by  custom  bound  to  main- 
tain, an  ancient  tank  for  the  general  benefit  of  agriculture 
in  the  district,  the  Judicial  Committee  agreed  with  the 
High  Court  of  Madras  in  holding  that  he  was  not  liable 
for  the  consequences  of  an  overflow  caused  by  extraordinary 
rainfall,  no  negligence  being  shown  (a).  In  the  climate 
of  India  the  storing  of  water  in  artificial  tanks  is  not  only 
a  natural  but  a  necessary  mode  of  using  land  (6).  In  like 
manner  the  owners  of  a  canal  constructed  under   the 


{x)  Box  V.  Jubb  (1879)  4  Ex.  D. 
76,  48  L.  J.  Ex.  417.  JFilson  v. 
Newberry  (1871)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  31, 
41  L.  J.  Q.  B.  31,  is  reaUj  a  deoi- 
^on  on  the  same  point. 

(y)  Oarstaira  t.  Taylor  (1871)  L. 
R.  6  Ex.  217,  40  L.  J.  Ex.  29  ;  cp. 
Madras  M.  Co.  v.  Zemindar  of  Car* 
vaUnagaram,  L.  R.  1  Ind.  App. 
364. 

(z)  Carstairs  v.  Taylor^  la«t  not«, 
bnt  the  other  ground  pccnis  the 
principal  one.  The  plaintiff  -was 
the  defendant's  tenant ;  the  de- 
fendant ocoupied  the  upper  part  'of 
the  house.  A  rat  gnawed  a  hole 
in  a  rain-water  box  maintained  by 


the  defendant,  and  water  escaped 
through  it  and  damagped  the  plain- 
tiff's goods  on  the  ground  floor. 
Questions  as  to  the  relation  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  damage  to  conyen- 
tional  exceptions  in  contracts  for 
safe  carriage  or  custody  are  of 
course  on  a  different  footing.  See 
as  to  rats  in  a  ship  Hamilton  t. 
Pandorf  (1887)  12  App.  Ca.  618. 

(a)  Madras  It,  Co,  y.  Zemindar  of 
Carvatenagaram^  L.  R.  1  Ind.  App. 
364  ;  S.  C,  14  Ben.  L.  R.  209. 

(b)  See  per  Hollo  way  J.  in 'the 
Court  below,  6  Mad.  H.  G.  at  p. 
184. 
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aathority  of  an  Aot  of  Parliament  are  not  bound  at  their 
peril  to  keep  the  water  from  esoaping  into  a  mine  worked 
under  the  canal  (c).  On  the  same  prindple  a  railway 
oompanj  authorized  by  Parliament  to  use  looomotive 
engines  on  its  line  is  bound  to  take  all  reasonable  measures 
of  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fire  from  its  engines, 
but  is  not  bound  to  more.  If,  notwithstanding  the  best 
practicable  care  and  caution,  sparks  do  escape  and  set  fire 
to  the  property  of  adjacent  owners,  the  company  is  not 
liable  (d).  The  burden  of  proof  appears  to  be  on  the 
company  to  show  that  due  care  was  used(&),  but  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  this  (/). 


Some  years  before  the  decision  of  Ht/lands  v.  Fletcher  o.  w.  R 
the  duty  of  a  railway  company  as  to  the  safe  maintenance  ca,^  y 
of  its  works  was  considered  by  the  Judicial  Committee  ^^^*^' 
on  appeal  from  Upper  Canada  (g).    The  persons  whose 


{e)  Dunn  v.  Birminghatn  Canal 
Co.  (1872)  Ex.  Gh.  L.  B.  8  Q.  B. 
42,  42  L.  J.  Q.  B.  34.  The  prin- 
ciple was  hazdl7  dispnted,  the 
point  which  caused  some  difficulty 
being  whether  the  defendants  were 
bound  to  exercise  for  the  plaintiff's 
benefit  certain  optional  powers 
given  hy  the  same  statate. 

{d)  Vaughan  v.  Taf  Vale  B,  Co. 
(1860)  Ex.  Oh.  6  H.  &  N.  679,  29 
L.  J.  Ex.  247  ;  op.  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
201,  202  ;  Fremantle  v.  1.  ^  N.  W. 
B,  Co.  (1861)  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  89,  31 
L.  J.  C.  V.  12. 

(e)  The  escape  of  sparks  has  been 
held  to  be  pHma  facie  evidence  of 
negligence ;  Piggott  v.  E.  C.  S.  Co. 
(1846)  3  0.  B.  229,  15  L.  J.  C.  P. 
236;  cp.  per  Blackburn  J.  in 
Vaughan  v.  Taf  Vale  H.  Co. 

(/)  Smith  V.  X.  ^  S.  TV.  R.  Co, 
(1870)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  14, 


seems  to  imply  the  contrary  view ; 
bat  Figgott  v.  E.  C.  R.  Co.  was 
not  dted.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  the  pre- 
sumption of  negligfenoe  has  been 
found  no  longer  tenable,  experience 
having  shown  the  occasional  escape 
of  sparks  to  be  consistent  with  all 
practicable  care.  Such  a  reaction 
would  hardly  have  found  favour, 
however,  with  the  Court  which 
decided  Fletcher  v.  Rylande  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber. 

(^)  Q.  W.  R.  Co.  qf  Canada  v. 
Braid  (1863)  4  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S. 
101.  There  were  some  minor 
points  on  the  evidence  (whether 
one  of  the  sufferers  was  not  travel- 
ling at  his  own  risk  &c.),  which 
were  overruled  or  regarded  as  not 
open,  and  are  therefore  not  noticed 
in  the  text. 
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rights  against  the  oompanj  were  in  question  were  pas- 
sengers in  a  train  which  fell  into  a  gap  in  an  emhank- 
ment,  the  earth  having  given  way  by  reason  of  a  heavy 
rain-storm.  It  was  held  that  ^^the  railway  company 
ought  to  have  constructed  their  works  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  resisting  all  the  violence  of  weather  which 
in  the  climate  of  Canada  might  be  expected,  though  per- 
haps rarely,  to  occur."  And  the  manner  in  which  the 
evidence  was  dealt  with  amounts  to  holding  that  the 
failure  of  works  of  this  kind  under  any  violence  of 
weather,  not  beyond  reasonable  prevision,  is  of  itself 
evidence  of  negligence.  Thus  the  duty  afBrmed  is  a 
strict  duty  of  diligence,  but  not  a  duty  of  insurance.  Let 
us  suppose  now  (what  is  likely  enough  as  matter  of  fact) 
that  in  an  accident  of  this  kind  the  collapse  of  the  embcmk- 
ment  throws  water,  or  earth,  or  both,  upon  a  neighbour's 
land  so  as  to  do  damage  there.  The  result  of  applying 
the  rule  in  Ryland^  v.  Fletcher  will  be  that  the  duty  of  the 
railway  company  as  landowner  to  the  adjacent  landowner 
is  higher  than  its  duty  as  carrier  to  persons  whom  it  has 
contracted  to  carry  safely;  or  property  is  more  highly 
regarded  than  life  and  limb,  and  a  general  duty  than  a 
special  one. 

If  the  embankment  was  constructed  under  statutory 
authority  (as  in  most  cases  it  would  be)  that  would 
bring  the  case  within  one  of  the  recognized  exceptions 
to  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  But  a  difl&culty  which  may 
vanish  in  practice  is  not  therefore  inconsiderable  in  prin- 
ciple. 


Other  *\V"e  shall  now  shortly  notice  the  authorities,  antecedent 

cases  of  . 

insurance    to  or  mdependent  of  Rylands  v.  Fletcher^  which  establish 
^'     the  rule  of  absolute  or  all  but  absolute  responsibility  for 
certain  special  risks. 
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Cattiie  trespass  is  an  old  and  well  settled  head,  perhaps  But^r  of 
the  oldest.  It  is  the  nature  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock  oa^e?^  ^^ 
to  stray  if  not  kept  in,  and  to  do  damage  if  they  stray ; 
and  the  owner  is  bonnd  to  keep  them  from  straying  on  the 
land  of  others  at  his  peril,  though  liable  only  for  natural 
and  probable  consequences,  not  for  an  unexpected  event, 
such  as  a  horse  not  previously  known  to  be  vicious  kicking 
a  human  being  (A).  So  strict  is  the  rule  Uiat  if  any  part 
of  an  animal  which  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  in  is  over 
the  boundary,  this  constitutes  a  trespass.  The  owner  of  a 
stallion  has  been  held  liable  on  this  ground  for  damage 
done  by  the  horse  kicking  and  biting  the  plaintiff's  mare 
through  a  wire  fence  which  separated  their  closes  (/)• 
The  result  of  the  authorities  is  stated  to  be  "  that  in  the 
case  of  animalfl  trespassing  on  land,  the  mere  act  of  the 
animal  belonging  to  a  man,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  or 
which  he  took  all  reasonable  means  of  preventing,  may  be 
a  trespass,  inasmuch  as  the  same  act  if  done  by  himself 
would  have  been  a  trespass  ''  (k), 

Blackstone  (/)  says  that  ^^  a  man  is  answerable  for  not 
only  his  own  trespass,  but  that  of  his  cattle  also : "  but  in 
the  same  breath  he  speaks  of  "  negligent  keeping  "  as  the 
ground  of  liability,  so  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
law  was  then  clearly  understood  to  be  as  it  was  laid  down 
a  century  later  in  Cox  v.  Burbidge  {m).  Observe  that  the 
only  reason  given  in  the  earlier  books  (as  indeed  it  still 
prevails  in  quite  recent  cases)   is  the  archaic  one  that 


(A)  Cox  T.  Burbidge  (1863)  13  0.  (k)  Biett  J.,  L.  B.  10  0.  P.  at 

B.  K.  S.  430,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  89.  p.   13 ;    op.  the   remarks  on    the 

(i)  Ellis  y.  Lofttu  Iron  Co,  (1874)  general  law  in  Smith  y.  Cook  (1875) 

L.  R.  10  C.  P.  10,  44  L.  J.  0.  P.  1  Q.  B.  D.  79,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  122 

24,   a    stronger  case  than  Zes  y.  (itself  a  case  of  contract). 

Jtiley  (1865)  18  G.  B.  N.  8.  722,  (1)  Comm.  iii.211. 

34  L.  J.  C.  P.  212,  there  cited  and  (m)  13  G.  B.  N.  S.  430,  32  L.  J. 

followed.  0.  P.  89. 
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Danger- 
ous or 
▼ioions 
Animals. 


trespaas  hj  a  man's  cattle  ia  eqnivaleiit  to  trespass  by 
himself. 

The  rule  does  not  appl  j  to  damage  done  by  cattle  stray- 
ing o£P  a  highway  on  which  they  are  being  lawfully  driven : 
in  such  case  the  owner  is  liable  only  on  proof  of  negli- 
gence (n) ;  and  the  law  is  the  same  for  a  town  street  as  for 
a  country  road  (o).  Also  a  man  may  be  bound  by  jNre- 
scription  to  maintain  a  fence  against  his  neighbour's 
cattle  (p). 

*^  Whether  the  owner  of  a  dog  is  answerable  in  trespass 
for  every  unauthorized  entry  of  the  animal  into  the  land 
of  another,  as  is  the  case  with  an  ox,"  is  an  undecided 
point.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  favour  a  negative 
answer  (q). 

Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  the  responsibility 
of  owners  of  dangerous  animals.  ^^  A  person  keeping  a 
mischievous  animal  with  knowledge  of  its  propensities  is 
bound  to  keep  it  secure  at  his  peril."  If  it  escapes  and 
does  mischief,  he  is  liable  without  proof  of  negligence, 
neither  is  proof  required  that  he  knew  the  animal  to  be 
mischievous,  if  it  is  of  a  notoriously  fierce  or  mischievous 
species  (r).  If  the  animal  is  of  a  tame  and  domestic  kind, 
the  owner  is  liable  only  on  proof  that  he  knew  the  parti- 
cular animal  to  be  "  accustomed  to  bite  mankind,"  as  the 


(»)  Goodwin  t.  CheveUy  (1859)  4 
H.  &  N.  631,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  298.  A 
oontrarj  opinion  was  ezprrased  by 
LitUeton,  20  Edw.  IV.  11,  pi.  10, 
cited  in  Bead  v.  Edwardtt^  17  C.  B. 
N.  S.  245,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  at  p.  32. 

(o)  TiUett  T.  Ward  (1882)  10  Q. 
B.  D.  17,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  61,  where 
an  ox  being  diiven  tbrongh  a  town 
strayed  into  a^ahop. 

{p)  So  held  as  early  as  1441-2  : 
Y.  B.  19  H.  VI.  83,  pi.  68. 


{q)  Bead  y.  Edwardt  (1864)  17 
C.  B.  N.  8.  245,  34  L.  J.  0.  P.  31 ; 
and  see  MilUn  y.  Fawdry^  Latch, 
119. 

(r)  As  a  monkey :  May  y.  Burdett 
(1846)  9  Q.  B.  101,  and  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  430,  there  oited.  An  elephant 
is  a  dangerous  animal  in  England : 
Filbum  y.  Aquarium  Co,  (1890)  25 
Q.  B.  Diy.  268,  59  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
471. 
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common  form  of  pleading  ran  in  the  ease  of  dogs,  or  other- 
wise vicious ;  but  when  such  proof  is  supplied,  the  duty  is 
absolute  as  in  the  former  case.  It  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  animal  has  on  foregoing  occasions  manifested  a  savage 
disposition,  whether  with  the  actual  result  of  doing  mis- 
chief on  any  of  those  occasions  or  not  («).  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  the  scienter^  as  it  used  to  be  called  from 
the  language  of  pleadings,  is  often  a  greater  burden  on  the 
plaintiff  than  that  of  proving  negUgence  would  be ;  and  as 
regards  injury  to  cattle  or  sheep  it  has  been  done  away  with 
by  statute.  And  the  occupier  of  the  place  where  a  dog  is 
kept  is  presumed  for  this  purpose  to  be  the  owner  of  the 

dog  (0. 

The  word  '^  cattle "  includes  hcvses  (u)  and  pexhaps 
pigs  (v). 

The  risk  incident  to  dealing  with  fire,  fire-arms,  explo-  Fire,  flw- 
sive  or  highly  inflammable  matters,  corrosive  or  otherwise  ' 
dangerous  or  noxious  fluids,  and  (it  is  apprehended) 
poisons,  is  accounted  by  the  common  law  among  those 
which  subject  the  actor  to  strict  responsibility.  Some- 
times the  term  '^ consummate  care''  is  used  to  describe 
the  amount  of  caution  required :  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  this  be  strong  enough.  At  least,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  English  case  of  this  kind  (not  falling 
under  some  recognized  head  of  exception)  where  unsuo- 


(«)  IForth  V.  GUHftff  (1866)  L.  R. 
2  C.  P.  1.  As  to  what  is  sufficient 
notice  to  the  defendant  throagh  his 
servants,  Baldwin  y.  Caaella  (1872) 
L.  R.  7  Ex.  325,  41  L.  J.  Ex.  167  ; 
Applebee  v.  Percy  (1874)  L.  R.  9 
C.  P.  647,  43  L.  J.  O.  P.  865. 

(0  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  60  (a.d. 
1865).  There  is  a  similar  Act  for 
Scotland,  26  &  27  Vict.  o.  100. 
See  CampbeU  on  Neglig^oe,  2nd 


ed.  pp.  53 — 55.  Further  protection 
against  miflchievous  or  masterlesa 
dogs  is  given  b7  34  &  35  Vict.  c. 
56f  a  statute  of  public  police  regu- 
lations outside  the  scope  of  this 
work. 

(u)  Wright  v.  Fearaon  (1869)  L. 
R.  4  Q.  B.  582. 

(r)  ChUd  T.  Heam  (1874)  L.  R. 
9  Ex.  176,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  100  (on  a 
different  Act). 
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oessful  diligenoe  on  the  defendant's  part  was  held  to 
exonerate  him. 


lyutyoi 

keeping  in 
fire. 


As  to  fire,  we  find  it  in  the  fifteenth  century  stated  to 
be  the  oustom  of  the  reahn  (whioh  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
oommon  law)  that  every  man  must  safely  keep  his  own  fire 
so  that  no  damage  in  any  wise  happen  to  his  neighbour  (x). 
In  declaring  on  this  custom,  however,  the  averment  was 
"  ignem  suum  tarn  negligenter  oustodivit : "  and  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  allegation  of  negligence  was  travers- 
able or  not  {y).  We  shall  see  that  later  authorities  have 
adopted  the  stricter  view. 

The  oommon  law  rule  applied  to  a  fire  made  out  of 
doors  (for  burning  weeds  or  the  like)  as  well  as  to  fire  in  a 
dwelliDg-house  {z).  Here  too  it  looks  as  if  negligence  was 
the  gist  of  the  action,  which  is  described  (in  Lord  Eay- 
mond's  report)  as  "  case  grounded  upon  the  common 
custom  of  the  realm  for  negligently  keeping  his  fire." 
Sembky  if  the  fire  were  carried  by  sudden  tempest  it  would 
be  excusable  as  the  act  of  God.  Liability  for  domestic 
fires  has  been  dealt  with  by  statute,  and  a  man  is  not 
now  answerable  for  damage  done  by  a  fire  which  began 
in  Mb  house  or  on  his  land  by  accident  and  without  negli- 
gence (fl). 


{x)  Y.  B.  2  Hen.  IV.  18,  pi.  6. 
Thifl  may  be  founded  on  ancient 
G^ennanic  custom :  cp.  U.  Langob. 
00.  147, 148  (a.d.  643),  where  a  man 
who  carries  fire  more  than  nine  feet 
from  the  hearth  Ib  said  to  do  so  at 
his  peril. 

(y)  Blackstone  (i.  431)  seems  to 
assume  negligence  as  a  condition 
of  liability. 

(c)  Tubervil  OT  TubervilltY,  Stamp, 
I  Salk.  13,  s.  c.  ILd.  Baym.  264. 


(a)  14  Geo.  III.  o.  78,  s.  86,  as 
interpreted  in  Filliter  y.  Fhippard 
(1847)  11  Q.  B.  347,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
89.  There  was  an  earlier  statute 
of  Anne  to  a  like  effect ;  1  Blaokst. 
Gomm.  431 ;  and  see  per  Cur.  in 
FUliter  t.  Fhippard,  It  would 
seem  that  even  at  common  law  the 
defendant  would  not  be  liable 
unless  he  knowingly  lighted  or 
kept  some  fire  to  begin  with ;  for 
otherwise  how  could  it  be  described 
as  %^n%$  tut4*  f 


<  t 


y 


c.< 


i.^. 


^  '" 


.r     /.     . 
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The  use  of  fire  for  non-domeetio  purposes,  if  we  may 
ooin  the  phrase,  remains  a  ground  of  the  strictest  respon- 
sibility. 

Decisions  of  our  own  time  have  settled  that  one  who  Oarryinfir 
brings  fire  into  dangerous  proximity  to  his  neighbour's  loco- 
property,  in  such  ways  as  by  running  locomotive  engines  ™^^^®*- 
on  a  railway  without  express  statutory  authority  for  their 
use  (6),  or  bringing  a  traction  engine  on  a  highway  (c),   ^ 
does  so  at  his  peril.    And  a  company  authorized  by  statute 
to  run  a  steam-engine  on  a  highway  still  does  so  at  its  peril 
as  regards  the  safe  condition  of  the  way  (d). 

It  seems  permissible  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the 
historical  foundation  of  this  doctrine,  and  in  the  modem 
practice  of  the  United  States  it  has  not  found  acceptance  (e). 
In  New  York  it  has,  after  careful  discussion,  been  ex- 
pressly disallowed  (/) . 


(i)  /o«tf«  V.  Feitinxog  J2.  Co,  (1868) 
L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  733,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
214.  Here  diligence  waa  proved, 
but  the  oompany  held  nevertheless 
liable.  The  mle  was  ezpresBl7 
stated  to  be  an  applioation  of  the 
wider  principle  of  Sylands  v. 
Fletcher;  see  per  Blackbom  J.  at 
p.  736. 

{c)  Powell  y.  Fall  (1880)  6  Q.  B. 
Div.  697,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  428.  The 
nse  of  traction  eng^es  on  high- 
ways is  regulated  by  statate,  but 
not  authorized  in  the  sense  of 
diminJHhmg  the  owner's  liability 
for  nnisanoe  or  otherwise ;  see  the 
sections  of  the  Locomotive  Acts, 
1861  and  1865,  in  the  judgment  of 
Mellor  J.  at  p.  598.  The  dictum 
of  Bramweli  L.J.  at  p.  601,  that 
Vaughan  v.  Taff  Vale  R,  Co.  (I860) 
Ex.  Ch.  6  H.  &  N.  679,  29  L.  J. 
Ex.  247,  p.  439,  above,  was  wrongly 
decided,   is   eztm-judicial.    That 


case  was  not  only  itself  decided  by 
a  Court  of  co-ordinate  authority, 
but  has  been  approved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  Hamm&rmnith  JR.  Co.  v. 
Brand  (1869)  L.  B.  4  H.  L.  at  p. 
202  ;  and  see  the  opinion  of  Black- 
bum  J.  at  p.  197. 

{d)  Sadler  v.  SotUh  Staffordehire, 
%e.  Tramways  Co.  (1889)  23  Q.  B. 
Div.  17,  58  L.  J.  Q.  B.  421  (car 
ran  off  line  through  a  defect  in 
the  points :  the  line  did  not  belong 
to  the  defendant  company,  who 
had  running  powers  over  it) . 

{e)  It  appears  to  be  held  eyery' 
where  that  unless  the  original  act 
IB  in  itself  imlawful,  the  gist  of 
the  action  is  negligence ;  see  Gooley 
on  Torts,  589—694. 

(/)  Losee  y.  Buchanan  (1873)  51 
K.  Y.  476 ;  the  owner  of  a  steam- 
boiler  was  held  not  liable,  inde- 
pendently of  negligence,  for  au 
explosion  which  threw  it  into  the 
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Persons  undertaking  to  deal  with  it  are  therefore  bounds 
at  all  events,  to  use  all  reasonable  diligence  to  prevent  an 
escape  which  may  have  such  results.  A  gas-fitter  left  an 
imperfectly  connected  tube  in  the  place  where  he  was 
working  under  a  contract  with  the  occupier ;  a  third  persoUi 
a  servant  of  that  occupier,  entering  the  room  with  a  light 
in  fulfilment  of  his  ordinary  duties,  was  hurt  by  an  explo- 
sion due  to  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  tube  so  left ;  the  gas- 
fitter  was  held  liable  as  for  a  '^  misfeasance  independent  of 
contract  "(w). 


PoiBGDouB  Poisons  can  do  as  much  mischief  as  loaded  fire-arms  or 
Thomas  v.  explosivcs,  though  the  danger  and  the  appropriate  precau- 
mnche.^     tions  are  different. 

A  wholesale  druggist  in  New  York  purported  to  sell 
extract  of  dandeKon  to  a  retail  druggist.  The  thing 
delivered  was  in  truth  extract  of  belladonna,  which  by  the 
negligence  of  the  wholesale  dealer's  assistant  had  been 
wrongly  labelled.  By  the  retail  druggist  this  extract  was 
sold  to  a  country  practitioner,  and  by  him  to  a  customer, 
who  took  it  as  and  for  extract  of  dandelion,  and  thereby 
was  made  seriously  ill.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  the 
wholesale  dealer  liable  to  the  consumer.  ^*  The  defendant 
was  a  dealer  in  poisonous  drugs  ....  The  death  or  great 
bodily  harm  of  some  person  was  the  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  sale  of  belladonna  by  means 
of  the  false  label.''  And  the  existence  of  a  contract 
between  the  defendant  and  the  immediate  purchaser  from 
him  could  make  no  difference,  as  its  non-existence  would 
have  made  none.  "  The  plaintiff's  injury  and  their  remedy 
would  have  stood  on  the  same  principle,  if  the  defendant 
had  given  the  belladonna  to  Dr.  Foord"  (the  country 

(m)  Fany  y.  Smith  (1879)  4  C.  (Lopes  J.).  Negligence  was  found 
P.  D.  326,  4S  L.  J.  0.  V.  731      as  a  fact. 
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praotitioner)  "without  price,  or  if  he  had  put  it  in  his  shop 
without  his  knowledge,  under  circumstances  which  would 
probably  have  led  to  its  sale  " — or  administration  without 

m 

sale — "  on  the  faith  of  the  label "  («).  This  case  has  been 
thought  in  England  to  go  too  fax ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  in 
what  respect  it  goes  farther  than  Dixon  v.  Bell,  So  far  as 
the  cases  are  dissimilar,  the  damage  would  seem  to  be  hot 
more  but  less  remote.  If  one  sends  belladonna  into  the 
world  labelled  as  dandelion  (the  two  extracts  being  other- 
wise distinguishable  only  by  minute  examination),  it  is  a 
more  than  probable  consequence  that  some  one  will  take  it 
as  and  for  dandelion  and  be  the  worse  for  it :  and  this 
without  any  action  on  the  part  of  others  necessarily  in-  < 
volving  want  of  due  care  (o). 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  wrongly  labelled  poison, 
whose  true  character  is  not  discoverable  by  any  ordinary 
examination  such  as  a  careful  purchaser  could  or  would 
make,  is  in  itself  less  dangerous  than  a  loaded  gun.  The 
event,  indeed,  shows  the  contrary. 

Nevertheless  difficulties  are  felt  in  England  about  DifficnltieB 
admitting  this  application  of  a  principle  which  in  other  :^g^d: 
directions  is  both  more  widely  and  more  strictly  applied  in  Getyrge  v. 
this  country  than  in  the  United  States  [p).  In  1869  the  ^^^^^  ^' 
Court  of  Exchequer  made  a  rather  hesitating  step  towards 
it,  putting  their  judgment  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
dispenser  of  the  mischievous  drug  (in  this  case  a  hair  wash) 
knew  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  by  the  very  person 
whom  it  in  fact  injured  {q).     The  cause  of  action  seems  to 

(n)  Thomat  y.  Winchester  (1852)  (p)  See  per  Brett  M.  B.,  Heaven 

6  N.  Y.  397,  Bigelow  L.  0.  602.  t.  Fender  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Dir.  at 

(o)  The  JTiry  found  that  there  p.  614,  ma  judgment  which  itself 

was  not  any  negligence    on   the  endeavours  to  lay  down  a  much 

part  of  the  intermediate  dealers  ;  wider  rule. 

the  Court,  ho  weyer,  were  of  opinion  (q)  George  y.  Skiving  ton    (1869) 

that  this  was  immaterial.  L.  R.  5  Ex.  1,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  8. 

P.  GO  i 
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have  been  treated  as  in  the  nature  of  deceit,  and  Thomas  v. 
Winchester  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  either  to 
counsel  or  to  the  Court.     In  the  line  actually  taken  one 
sees  the  tendency  to  assume  that  the  ground  of  liability, 
if  any,  must  be  either  warranty  or  fraud.     But  this  is 
erroneous,  as  the  judgment  in  Thanias  v.  Wincheatei*  care- 
fully and  clearly  shows.     Whether  that  case  was  well 
decided  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  open  question  for  our 
courts  (r).     In  the  present  writer's  opinion  it  is  good  law, 
and  ought  to  be  followed.     Certainly  it  comes  within  the 
language  of  Parke  B.  in  Longmeid  v.  Holliday{ii)^  which 
does  not  deny  legal  responsibility  "  when  any  one  delivers 
to  another  without  notice  an  instrument  in  its  nature 
dangerous  under  particular  circumstances,  as  a  loaded  gun 
which  he  himself  has  loaded,  and  that  other  person  to  whom 
it  is  delivered]  is  injured  thereby ;  or  if  he  places  it  in  a 
situation  easily  accessible  to  a  third  person  who  sustains 
damage  from  it."     In  that  case  the  defendant  had  sold  a 
dangerous  thing,  namely  an  ill-made  lamp,  which  exploded 
in  use,  but  it  was  foimd  as  a  fact  that  he  sold  it  in  good 
faith,  and  it  was  not  found  that  there  was  any  negligence 
on  his  part.     As  lamps  are  not  in  their  nature  explosive,  it 
was  quite  rightly  held  that  on  these  facts  the  defendant 
could  be  liable  only  ex  contractu^  and  therefore  not  to  any 
person  who  could  not  sue  on  his  contract  or  on  a  warranty 
therein  expressed  or  implied. 


(r)  Bixoti  V.  Bell  (1816)  6  M.  & 
S.  198,  Bigelow  L.  G.  668  {supra, 
p.  446),  has  never  been  disapproyed 
that  we  know  of,  but  has  not  been 
so  aotively  foUowed  that  the  Court 
of  Appeal  need  be  preoladed  from 
free  discussion  of  the  principle 
involved.  In  Langridge  v.  Levy 
(1837)  2  M.  &  W.  at  p.  630,  the 


Court  was  somewhat  astute  to 
avoid  discussing  that  principle,  and 
declined  to  commit  itself.  JDixon 
V.  Bell  is  cited  by  Parke  B.  as  a 
strong  case,  and  apparently  with 
hesitating  acceptance,  in  Longmeid 
V.  Holliday  (1851)  6  Ex.  761,  20 
L.  J.  Ex.  430. 

(«)  20  L.  J.  Ex.  at  p.  433. 
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"We  now  oome  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  Duties  of 
occupiers  of  buildings,  or  persons  having  the  control  of  ^blSd" 
other  structures  intended  for  human  use  and  occupation,  \^^'  *°» 

^  '  ID  respect 

m  respect  of  the  safe  condition  of  the  building  or  structure,  ot  safe 
Under  this  head  there  are  distinctions  to  be  noted  both  as  ^^' 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  owed. 

The  duty  is  founded  not  on  ownership,  but  on  possession,  Extent  of 
in  other  words,  on  the  structure  being  maintained  under  ^^' 
the  control  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  person  held 
answerable.  It  goes  beyond  the  common  doctrine  of  re- 
sponsibility for  servants,  for  the  occupier  cannot  disdiarge 
himself  by  employing  an  independent  contractor  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  structure,  however  careful 
he  may  be  in  the  choice  of  that  contractor.  Thus  the 
duty  is  described  as  being  impersonal  rather  than  personal. 
Personal  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  and  his 
servants  is  immaterial.  The  structure  has  to  be  in  a  reason- 
ably safe  condition,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  and  skill  can  make  it  so  (t).  To  that  extent  there  is 
a  limited  duty  of  insurance,  as  one  may  call  it,  though  not 
a  strict  duty  of  insurance  such  as  exists  in  the  classes  of 
cases  governed  by  Rylanda  y.  Fletcher. 

The  separation  of  this  rule  from  the  ordinary  law  of  Modem 
negligence,  which  is  inadequate  to  account  for  it,  has  been  ^^hq  settled 
the  work  of  quite  recent  times.     As  lately  as  1864  (u)  the  "^®- 

(0  Per  Montague   Smith  J.  in  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  365. 

Ex.  Ch.,  Francis  v.  Coekrell  (1870)  (m)  Sullivan  t.  JFatera,  14  Ir.  0. 

Ex.  Gh.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  601,  513,  L.  B.  460.    See,  however,  Quar- 

39  L.  J.  Q.  B.  291.     Other  cases  man  v.  Burnett  (1840)  6  M.  &  W. 

well  showing  this  point  are  Piekard  at  p.  510,  where  there  is  a  sugges- 

▼.  Smith,  \(i  C.  B.  N.  S.  470  ;  John  tion  of  the  modem  rul6. 
T.  Baam  (1870)  L.  R.  5  0.  P.  437, 

og2 
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indirmaur  Loid  Chief  Barou  Pigot  (of  Ireland),  in  a  very  careful 
▼.  am«9.  j^^gjuQjj^  oonfeesed  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any 
general  rule  at  all.  Two  years  later  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  delivered  by  Willes  J.,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  gave  us  an  exposition 
which  has  since  been  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  leading  authority  (;r).  The  plaintifE  was  a  journey- 
man gas-fitter,  employed  to  examine  and  test  some  new 
burners  which  had  been  supplied  by  his  employer  for  use 
in  the  defendant's  sugar-refinery.  While  on  an  upper 
floor  of  the  building,  he  fell  through  an  unfenced  shaft 
which  was  used  in  working  hours  for  raising  and  lowering 
sugar.  It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  there  was  no  want  of 
reasonable  care  on  the  plaintiff's  part,  which  amounts  to 
saying  that  even  to  a  careful  person  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  building  the  danger  was  an  imexpected  and  con- 
cealed one.  The  Court  held  that  on  the  admitted  facts 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  building  as  ^'  a  person  on  lawful 
business,  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  a  contract  in  which 
both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  had  an  interest,  and 
not  upon  bare  permission."  They  therefore  had  to  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  law  "  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
occupier  of  a  building  with  reference  to  persons  resort- 
ing thereto  in  the  course  of  business,  upon  his  invitation 
express  or  impHed.  The  common  case  is  that  of  a  cus- 
tomer in  a  shop :  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  one  of 

a  class 

"  The  class  to  which  the  customer  belongs  includes  per- 
sons who  go  not  as  mere  volunteers,  or  licensees,  or  guests, 
or  servants,  or  persons  whose  employment  is  such  that 
danger  may  be  considered  as  bargained  for,  but  who  go 

{x)  Jndermaur  y.   Damet  (1866)       181,  oonirtantly  cited  in  later  oases, 
L.  R.  1  G.  P.  274,  36  L.  J.  G.  P.      and  reprinted  in  Bigelow  L.  G. 
184,  2  0.  P.  311,  36  L.  J.  G.  P. 
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upon  business  which  oonoems  iihe  oooupier,  and  upoin  his 
inyitation,  express  or  implied. 

^^  And,  with  redpeot  to  such  a  visitor  at  least,  we  consider 
it  settled  law,  that  he,  using  reasonable  care  on  his  part 
for  his  own  saf et j,  is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  occupier 
shall  on  his  part  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  damage 
from  imusual  danger,  which  he  knows  or  ought  to  know ; 
and  that,  where  there  is  evidence  of  neglect,  the  question 
whether  such  reasonable  care,  has  been  taken,  by  notice, 
lighting,  guarding  or  otherwise,  and  whether  there  was 
contributory  negligence  in  the  sufferer,  must  be  detennined 
by  a  jury  as  a  matter  of  fact"  (y). 

The  Court  goes  on  to  admit  that  ^Hhere  was  no  absolute 
duty  to  prevent  danger,  but  only  a  duty  to  make  the  place 
as  Httle  dangerous  as  such  a  place  would  reasonably  be, 
having  regard  to  the  contrivances  necessarily  used  in 
canying  on  the  business."  On  the  facts  they  held  that 
*^  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  plaintifi  was  in 
the  place  by  the  tacit  invitation  of  the  defendant,  upon 
business  in  which  he  was  concerned;  that  there  was  by 
reason  of  the  shaft  unusual  danger,  known  to  the  defen- 
dant ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  sustained  damage  by  reason 
of  that  danger,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  defendant  and 
his  servants  to  use  reasonably  sufficient  means  to  avert  or 
warn  him  of  it."  The  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber (z)  is  little  more  than  a  simple  affirmation  of  this. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  a  customer,  or  other  PerHons 
person  entitled  to  the  like  measure  of  care,  is  protected  ^^ty. 
not  only  while  he  is  actually  doing  his  business,  but  while 
he  is  entering  and  leaving  (a).    And  the  amount  of  care 

(y)  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  at  p.  288.  1  E.  B.  ft  E.  168,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(z)  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  311.  315,  treated  as  a  rerj  plain  case, 

(a)  Chapman  y.  Mothwell  (1858}       where  a  trap-door  was  left  open  in 
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required  is  so  carefully  indicated  by  "WlUes  J.  thaf  little 
remains  to  be  said  on  that  score.  The  recent  cases  are 
important  chiefly  as  showing  in  respect  of  what  kinds  of 
property  the  duty  exists,  and  what  persons  have  the  same 
rights  as  a  customer.  In  both  directions  the  law  seems 
to  have  become,  on  the  whole,  more  stringent  in  the  present 
generation.  With  regard  to  the  person,  one  acquires  this 
right  to  safety  by  being  upon  the  spot,  or  engaged  in  work 
on  or  about  the  property  whose  condition  is  in  question,  in 
the  course  of  any  business  in  which  the  occupier  has  an 
interest.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
direct  or  apparent  benefit  to  the  occupier  from  the  par- 
ticular transaction  (6).  Where  gangways  for  access  to 
ships  in  a  dock  were  provided  by  the  dock  company,  the 
company  has  been  held  answerable  for  their  safe  condi- 
"'■'  tion  to  a  person  having  lawful  business  on  board  one  of 
^  ^^  /  \  the  ships ;  for  the  providing  of  access  for  all  such  persons 
is  part  of  a  dock-owner's  business;  they  are  paid  for  it 
by  the  owners  of  the  ships  on  behalf  of  all  who  use  it  (r). 
A  workman  was  employed  under  contract  with  a  ship- 
owner to  paint  his  ship  lying  in  a  dry  dock,  and  the 
dock-owner  provided  a  staging  for  the  workmen's  use  ;  a 
rope  by  which  the  staging  was  supported,  not  being  of 
proper  strength,  broke  and  let  down  the  staging,  and  the 
man  fell  into  the  dock  and  was  hurt ;  the  dock-owner 
was  held  liable  to  him  {d).  It  was  contended  that  the 
staging  had  been  delivered  into  the  control  of  the  ship- 
owner, and  became  as  it  were  part  of  the  ship ;  but  this 

the  floor  of  a  passage  leading  to  (e)  Smith  y.  London  ^  St,  Katha- 

the  defendant's  office.  rine  Docks  Co,  (1868)  L.  R.  3  0.  P. 

(b)  See  Rolmes  v.  N.  E.  H.  Co,  326,  37  L.J.  0.  P.  217  (BoviU  C.  J. 

(1869-71)  L.  R.  4  Ex.  254,  in  Ex.  and  Byles  J.,  dub.  Keating  J.). 

Ch.  L.  R.  6  Ex.  123,  40  L.  J.  Ex.  {d)  Heaven  v.  Fender  (1883)    11 

121  ;   JFhite  v.  France  (1877)  2  C.  P.  Q.  B.  Div.  603,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  702. 
D.  308,  46  L.  J.  0.  P.  823. 
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was  held  no  reason  for  disebarging  the  dock-owner  from 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  staging  as  it  was 
delivered.  Persons  doing  work  on  ships  in  the  dock 
"  must  be  considered  as  invited  by  the  dock-owner  to  use 
the  dock  and  all  appliances  provided  by  the  dock-owner 
as  incident  to  the  use  of  the  dock  "  (e). 

The  possession  of  any  structure  to  which  human  beings  Duty  in 
are  intended  to  commit   themselves  or  their  property,  carriages, 
animate  or  inanimate,  entails  this  duty  on  the  occupier,  ^^®' 
or  rather  controller.     It  extends  to  gangways  or  staging 
in  a  dock,  as  we  have  just  seen  ;  to  a  temporary  stand  put 
up  for  seeing  a  race  or  the  like  (/) ;  to  carriages  tra- 
velling on  a  railway  or  road  (^),  or  in  which  goods  are 
despatched  (h)  ;  to  ships  (i)  ;  to  wharves,  in  respect  of  the 
safety  of  the  frontage  for  ships  moored  at  or  approaching 
the  wharf  (j) ;  and  to  market-places  {k). 

In  the  case  of  a  wharfinger  he  is  bound  to  use  reason- 


(«)  Per  Cotton  and  Bowen  L.  J  J. 
at  p.  515.  The  judgment  of  Brett 
H.  R.  attempts  to  lay  down  a  wider 
principle  with  which  the  Lords 
Justices  did  not  agree.  See  p.  384 
above.  It  must  be  taken  as  a  fact, 
though  it  is  not  clearly  stated, 
that  the  defective  condition  of  the 
rope  might  have  been  discoyered 
by  reasonably  careful  examination 
when  the  staging  was  put  up. 

(/)  Franeisy,Coekrell(lS10)'Eji. 
Ch.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  184,  501,  39 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  113j  291.  The  plain- 
tiff had  paid  money  for  admission, 
therefore  there  was  a  duty  ex  con^ 
tractu,  but  the  judgments  in  the 
Ex.  Ch.,  see  especially  per  Martin 
B.,  also  afi&rm  a  duty  independent 
of  contract.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  explicit  authorities  showing 


that  the  duty  extends  to  the  acts  of 
contractors  as  well  as  servants. 

(^)  Foulkea  v.  Metrop.  District 
H.  Co.  (1880)  6  C.  P.  Div.  157,  49 
L.  J.  C.  P.  361 ;  MoffatlY.  Bateman 
(1869)  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  115. 

(A)  miiott  V.  Hall  (1885)   15  Q. 

B.  D.  315,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  518. 
The  seller  of  coals  sent  them  to 
the  buyer  in  a  truck  with  a  dan- 
gerously loose  trap-door  in  it,  and 
the  buyer*s  servant  in  the  course 
of  unloading  the  truck  fell  through 
and  was  hurt. 

(i)   Mat/n  V.    CuUiford  (1879)  4 

C.  P.  Div.  182,  48  L.  J.  C.  P.  372. 
(J)  The  Mooreoek   (1889)    14   P. 

Div.  64,  68  L.  J.  P.  73. 

(k)  Lax  V.  Corporation  of  Dar- 
lington (1879)  5  Ex.  Div.  28,  49 
L.  J.  Ex.  105. 
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able  care  to  ascertain  whether  the  bed  of  the  harbour  or 
river  adjacent  is  in  a  safe  condition  to  be  used  bj  a  vesse 
coming  to  discharge  at  his  wharf  at  reasonable  times, 
having  regard  to  the  conditions  of  tide,  the  ship's  draught 
of  water,  and  the  like.  But  this  duty  exists  only  so  far  as 
the  river  bed  is  in  the  wharfinger^s  possession  or  control  (/). 
For  although  the  state  of  the  ground  be  not  within  his 
control,  it  is  a  matter  more  ascertainable  by  him  than  by 
the  shipowner. 

A  railway  passenger  using  one  company's  train  with 
a  ticket  issued  by  another  company  under  an  arrangement 
made  between  the  companies  for  their  common  benefit  is 
entitled,  whether  or  not  he  can  be  said  to  have  contracted 
with  the  first-mentioned  company,  to  reasonably  safe  pro- 
vision for  his  conveyance,  not  only  as  regards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  carriage  itself,  but  as  regards  its  fitness  and 
safety  in  relation  to  other  appliances  (as  the  platform  of 
a  station)  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  (w).  Where  goods  are  lawfully  shipped  with  the 
shipowner's  consent,  it  is  the  shipowner's  duty  (even  if 
he  is  not  bound  to  the  owner  by  any  contract)  not  to  let 
other  cargo  which  will  damage  them  be  stowed  in  contact 
with  them  {n).  Owners  of  a  cattle-market  are  bound  to 
leave  the  market-place  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  for 
the  cattle  of  persons  who  come  to  the  market  and  pay  toll 
for  its  use  (o). 


(/)  The  Calliope;  '91,  A.  C.  11, 
60  L.  J.  P.  28,  reversmg  the  deoi- 
Bion  of  the  C.  A.,  14  P.  Div.  138, 
68  L.  J.  P.  76,  on  a  different  view 
of  the  facts.  The  reasons  gfiren  in 
The  Moorcock f  note  (J)  abo^e,  seem 
to  be  to  some  extent  qualified  by 
this,  though  the  decision  itself  is 
approved  by  Lord  Watson,  '91, 
A.  C.  at  p.  22. 


(m)  Foulkei  y.  Metrop.  Distriei 
B,  Co.  (1880)  6  C.  P.  Div.  167,  49 
L.  J.  C.  P.  361. 

(«)  Sayn  v.  Culliford  (1879)  4  0. 
P.  Div.  182,  48  L.  J.  O.  P.  372. 

(o)  LeuD  V.  Corporation  of  Dar» 
lingUm  (1879)  6  Ex.  Div.  28,  49 
L.  J.  Ex.  106  (the  plaintiff^s  oow 
was  killed  by  a  spiked  fence  round 
a  statue  in  the  market  place).    A 
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In  the  various  applications  we  have  mentioned,  the  duty  Limits  of 
does  not  extend  to  defects  incapable  of  being  discovered     ^  ^^' 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  such  as  latent  flaws  in 
metal  {p) ;  though  it  does  extend  to  all  such  as  care  and 
skill  (not  merely  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant) can  guard  against  (q). 

Again,  when  the  builder  of  a  ship  or  carriage,  or  the 
maker  of  a  machine,  has  delivered  it  out  of  his  own  pos- 
session and  control  to  a  purchaser,  he  is  under  no  duty  to 
persons  using  it  as  to  its  safe  condition,  unless  the  thing 
was  in  itself  of  a  noxious  or  dangerous  kind,  or  (it  seems) 
unless  he  had  actual  knowledge  of  its  being  in  such  a  state 
as  would  amount  to  a  concealed  danger  to  persons  using  it 
in  an  ordinary  manner  and  with  ordinary  care  (r). 

Liability  under  the  rule  in  Indei^utur  v.  Dames  (a)  may  Volenti  turn 
be  avoided  not  only  by  showing  contributory  negligence  -^  ♦»**'^* 
in  the  plaintiff,  but  by  showing  that  the  risk  was  as  well 
known  to  him  as  to  the  defendant,  and  that  with  such 


good  summary  of  the  law,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  g^ren  in  the  argu- 
ment of  Cave  J.  (then  Q.G.)  for 
the  plaintiff  at  p.  31.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  danger  being  obvious 
was  considered  not  open  on  the 
appeal ;  if  it  had  been,  qu.  as  to 
the  result,  per  Bramwell  L.  J.  It 
has  been  held  in  Minnesota  (1889) 
that  the  owner  of  a  building  fre- 
quented by  the  public  is  bound  not 
to  allow  a  man  of  known  dangerous 
temper  to  be  employed  about  the 
building:  Dean  y.  St,  Paul  Union 
J>ep6t  Co,,  29  Am.  Law  Beg.  22. 

Ip)  Seadhead  v.  Midland  E,  Co, 
(1869)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  379  ; 
a  case  of  contract  between  carrier 
and  passenger,  but  tho  principle 
is  the  same,  and  indeed  the  duty 


may  be  put  on  either  ground,  see 
Hytnan  ▼.  Nye  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  D. 
685,  689,  perLindley  J.  This  does 
not  however  qualify  the  law  as  to 
the  seller's  implied  warranty  on  the 
sale  of  a  chattel  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose ;  there  the  warranty  is  abso- 
lute that  the  chattel  is  reasonably 
fit  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is 
no  exception  of  latent  defects: 
Bandall  v.  Neweon  (1877)  2  Q.  B. 
Div.  102,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  267. 

{q)  Eyman  v.  Nye  (1881)  6  Q.  B. 
D.  at  p.  687. 

(r)  Winterhottom  v.  Wright,  10 
M.  &  W.  109;  Collie  ▼.  Selden 
(1868)  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  495,  37  L.  J. 
0.  P.  233 ;  Loeee  v.  ChUe,  61  N.  T. 
494. 

(«)  P.  452,  above. 
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Duty 

towards 

pattaen- 


knowledge  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  it  {t) ;  hut 
this  will  not  excuse  the  breach  of  a  positive  statutory 
duty  (tt). 

Occupiers  of  fixed  property  axe  under  a  like  duty 
towards  persons  passing  or  being  on  adjacent  land  by 
their  invitation  in  the  sense  above  mentioned,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  right. 

In  Barnes  v.  Ward  {x)^  the  defendant,  a  builder,  had 
left  the  area  of  an  unfinished  house  open  and  imfenoed. 
A  person  lawfully  walking  after  dark  along  the  public 
path  on  which  the  house  abutted  fell  into  the  area  and 
was  killed.  An  action  was  brought  under  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act,  and  the  case  was  twice  argued  ;  the  main  point 
for  the  defence  being  that  the  defendant  had  only  dug  a 
hole  in  his  own  land,  as  he  lawfully  might,  and  was  not 
under  any  duty  to  fence  or  guard  it,  as  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  right  of  way.  The  Court  held  there 
was  a  good  cause  of  action,  the  excavation  being  so  close 
to  the  public  way  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  persons  using  it 
with  ordinary  care.  The  making  of  such  an  excavation 
amounts  to  a  public  nuisance  ''even  though  the  danger 
consists  in  the  risk  of  accidentally  deviating  from  the 
road."  Lately  it  has  been  held  that  one  who  by  lawful 
authority  diverts  a  public  path  is  bound  to  provide  reason- 
able means  to  warn  and  protect  travellers  against  going 
astray  at  the  point  of  diversion  (p). 


(t)  Thomas  y.  Quertermainej  18 
Q.  B.  Div.  685,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  340. 

{u)  Dicta  of  L.  JJ.  ibid.,  and 
Baddeleyy.  Earl  GranvilU  (1887)  19 
Q.  B.  D.  423,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  601. 
See  further  Yarmouth  y.  France^  ib. 
6^7,  and  p.  163,  above.  Stnith  y. 
Saker,  *91,  A.  0.  326,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  683,  was  a  case  not  of  this 


class,  bnt  (as  the  facts  were  found) 
of  negligence  in  conducting  a 
specific  operation. 

{x)  9  0.  B.  392,  19  L.  J.  C.  P. 
195  (1860) ;  cp.  D.  9.  2,  ad  leg. 
Aquil.  28. 

(y)  Burst  v.  Taylor  (1885)  14 
Q.  B.  D.  918,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310 ; 
defendants,    railway    contractors, 
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-  In  Corbp  v.  Hill  (a)  the  plaintiff  was  a  person  using  a 
private  way  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  occupiers. 
The  defendant  had  the  like  consent,  as  he  alleged,  to  put 
slates  and  other  materials  on  the  road.  No  light  or  other 
safeguard  or  warning  was  provided.  The  plaintiff's  horse, 
being  driven  on  the  road  after  dark,  ran  into  the  heap 
of  materials  and  was  injured.  It  was  held  immaterial 
whether  the  defendant  was  acting  xuider  licence  from  the 
owners  or  not.  If  not,  he  was  a  mere  trespasser ;  but  the 
owners  themselves  could  not  have  justified  putting  a  con- 
cealed and  dangerous  obstruction  in  the  way  of  persons  to 
whom  they  had  held  out  the  road  as  a  means  of  access  (a). 
Here  the  plaintiff  was  (it  seems)  {b)  only  a  licensee,  but 
while  the  licence  was  in  force  he  was  entitled  not  to  have 
the  condition  of  the  way  so  altered  as  to  set  a  trap  for  him. 
The  case,  therefore,  marks  exactly  the  point  in  which  a 
licensee's  condition  is  better  than  a  trespasser's. 

Where  damage  is  done  by  the  falling  of  objects  into  Presump- 
a  highway  from  a  building,  the  modem  rule  is  that  the  n^ngenee 
accident,  in  the  absence  of  explanation,  is  of  itself  evidence  \^^  f^*^, 

*  ^  loquttur). 

of  negligence.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  occupier  of  the  building.  If  he  cannot  show  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  some  cause  consistent  with  the  due 
repair  and  careful  management  of  the  structure,  he  is 


had  (within  the  statntory  powers) 
diverted  a  footpath  to  make  the 
line,  bnt  did  not  fence  off  the  old 
direction  of  the  path ;  plaintiff, 
walking  after  dark,  followed  the 
old  direction,  got  on  the  railway, 
and  fell  oyer  a  bridge. 

(«)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  666,  27  L.  J. 
0.  P.  318  (1858). 

.  (a)  Cp.  Sweeny  v.  Old  Colony  ^ 
Newport  E.  H,  Co.  (1865)  10  Allen 


(Mass.)  368,  and  Bigelow  L.  G. 
660. 

(b)  The  language  of  the  jadg- 
ments  leaves  it  not  quite  dear 
whether  the  continued  permission 
to  use  the  road  for  access  to  a  public 
buildiog  (the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Atylum)  did  not  amount  to  an 
"invitation**  in  the  special  sense 
of  this  class  of  cases. 
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liable.  The  authorities,  thongh  not  numerous,  are  suffi- 
dent  to  establish  the  rule,  one  of  tiiem  being  the  deoLsion 
of  a  Court  of  appeal.  In  Byrne  v.  Boodle  {c)  a  barrel  of 
flour  fell  from  a  window  in  the  defendant's  warehouse 
in  liverpool,  and  knocked  down  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
lawfully  passing  in  the  public  street.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  how  or  by  whom  the  banel  was  being 
handled.  The  Court  said  this  was  enough  to  raise  against 
the  defendant  a  presumption  of  negligence  which  it  was 
for  him  to  rebut.  ''  It  is  the  duty  of  persons  who  keep 
barrels  in  a  warehouse  to  take  care  that  they  do  not 
roll  out.  ...  A  barrel  could  not  roll  out  of  a  warehouse 
without  some  negligence,  and  to  say  that  a  plaintiff  who 
is  injured  by  it  must  call  witnesses  from  the  warehouse 
to  prove  negligence  seems  to  me  preposterous.  So  in  the 
building  or  repairing  a  bouse,  or  putting  pots  on  the 
chimneys,  if  a  person  passing  along  the  road  is  injured 
by  something  falling  upon  him,  I  think  the  accident 
alone  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence"  (rf). 
This  was  followed,  perhaps  extended,  in  Kearney  v. 
London  J  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Co,  {e).  There 
as  the  plaintiff  was  passing  along  a  highway  spanned  by 
a  railway  bridge,  a  brick  fell  out  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  and  struck  and  injured  him.  A  train  had  passed 
immediately  before.  There  was  not  any  evidence  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  bridge  and  brickwork,  except  that 
after  the  accident  other  bricks  were  found  to  have  fallen 
out.  The  Court  held  the  maxim  "  res  ipsa  loquitur  "  to 
be  applicable.  ''  The  defendants  were  under  the  common 
law  liability  to  keep  the  bridge  in  safe  condition  for  the 


(e)  2  H.  &  C.  722,  88  L.  J.  Ex.  C.  596,  84  L.  J.  Ex.  220,  p.  893, 

13,  andin  Bigelow  L.  C.  678  (1863).  aboye. 

\d)  Per  PoUock  0.  B.    Cp.  Seott  (e)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  769, 

▼.  L(mdon  Dock  Co.  (1866)  3  H.  &  40  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286  (1871). 
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public  tudng  the  highway  to  pass  under  it ; "  and  when 
"  a  brick  fell  out  of  the  pier  of  the  bridge  without  any 
assignable  cause  except  the  slight  yibration  caused  by  a 
passing  train,"  it  was  for  the  defendants  to  show,  if  they 
could,  that  the  event  was  consistent  with  due  diligence 
having  been  used  to  keep  the  bridge  in  safe  repair  (/). 
This  decision  has  been  followed,  in  the  stronger  case  of  a 
whole  building  falling  into  the  street,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  ^'  Buildings  properly  constructed  do  not  fall  with- 
out adequate  cause  "  {g). 

In  a  later  case  (h)  the  occupier  of  a  house  from  which  a 
lamp  projected  over  the  street  was  held  liable  for  damage 
done  by  its  fall,  though  he  had  employed  a  competent 
person  (not  his  servant)  to  put  the  lamp  in  repair :  the 
fall  was  in  fact  due  to  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
attachment  of  the  lamp  to  its  bracket,  which  had  escaped 
notice.  ''  It  was  the  defendant's  duty  to  make  the  lamp 
reasonably  safe,  the  contractor  failed  to  do  that  .... 
therefore  the  defendant  has  not  done  his  duty,  and  he  is 
liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  consequences"  (t).  In  this 
case  negligence  on  the  contractor's  part  was  found  as  a 
fact. 

Combining  the  principles  affirmed  in  these  authorities, 
we  see  that  the  owner  of  property  abutting  on  a  highway 
is  under  a  positive  duty  to  keep  his  property  from  being  a 
cause  of  danger  to  the  public  by  reason  of  any  defect  either 
in  structure,  repair,  or  use  and  management,  which  reason- 
able care  and  skill  can  guard  against. 

But  where  an  accident  happens  in  the  course  of  doing  i>iBtmo« 
on  fixed  property  work  which  is  proper  of  itself,  and  not  **®°^ 

(/)  Per  Cor.  L*  B.  6  Q.  B.  at  (A)  Tony  ▼.  Athton  (1876)  1  Q. 

pp.  761,  762.  B.  D.  314,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  260. 

iff)  MuUm  T.  8i,  John,  67  N.  Y.  (*}  Per  Blaokboni  J.  at  p.  319. 
667,  569. 
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nsiially  done  by  servants,  and  there  is  no  proof  either  that 
the  work  was  under  the  occupier's  control  or  that  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  any  defective  condition  of  the  structure 
itself  with  reference  to  its  ordinary  purposes,  the  occupier 
is  not  liable  (A-).  In  other  words,  he  does  not  answer  for 
the  care  or  skill  of  an  independent  and  apparently  com- 
petent contractor  in  the  doing  of  that  which,  though 
connected  with  the  repair  of  a  structure  for  whose  con- 
dition the  occupier  does  answer,  is  in  itself  merely  incident 
to  the  contractor's  business  and  under  his  order  and 
control. 

There  are  cases  involving  principles  and  considerations 
very  similar  to  these,  but  concerning  the  special  duties  of 
adjacent  landowners  or  occupiers  to  one  another  rather 
than  any  general  duty  to  the  public  or  to  a  class  of  persons. 
We  must  be  content  here  to  indicate  their  existence, 
though  in  practice  the  distinction  is  not  always  easy  to 
maintain  (/). 

Portion  of  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  duties  owed  to  persons 
lioeniiees.  ^j^^  ^^^  brought  within  these  risks  of  unsafe  condition  or 
repair  by  the  occupier's  invitation  on  a  matter  of  common 
interest,  or  are  there  in  the  exercise  of  a  right.  We  have 
still  to  note  the  plight  of  him  who  comes  on  or  near 
another's  property  as  a  "bare  licensee."  Such  an  one 
appears  to  be  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a  mortgagee 
in  possession)  about  the  least  favoured  in  the  law  of  men 
who  are  not  actual  wrong-doers.     He  must  take  the  pro- 


(jk)  Welfare  v.  London  ^  Brighton  the  plaintifl. 

S,  Co.  (1869)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  693,  {I)  See  Bower  r,  Feate  (1876)  1 

38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241 ;  a  decision  on  Q.  B.  D.  321,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  446  ; 

peculiar    facts,   -where  perhaps  a  Hughet  y.  Pereival  (1883)  8  App^ 

Terj  little    more   evidence  might  Ga.  443,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  719;  and 

haye  turned  the  scale  in  fayour  of  op.  Oorham  y.  Orou^  125  Mass.  232. 


I 
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petty  as  he  finds  it,  and  is  entitled  only  not  to  be  led  into 
danger  by  "  something  like  fraud  "  (m). 

Persons  who  by  the  mere  gratuitous  permission  of 
owners  or  occupiers  take  a  short  cut  across  a  waste  piece 
of  land(»),  or  pass  over  private  bridges  (o),  or  have  the 
run  of  a  building  {p)y  cannot  expect  to  find  the  land  free 
from  holes  or  ditches,  or  the  bridges  to  be  in  safe  repair, 
or  the  passages  and  stairs  to  be  commodious  and  free  from 
dangerous  places.  If  the  occupier,  while  the  permission 
continues,  does  something  that  creates  a  concealed  danger 
to  people  availing  themselves  of  it,  he  may  well  be 
liable  (g).  And  he  would  of  course  be  liable,  not  for 
failure  in  a  special  duty,  but  for  wilful  wrong,  if  he  pur- 
posely made  his  property  dangerous  to  persons  using 
ordinary  care,  and  then  held  out  his  permission  as  an 
inducement  to  come  on  it.  Apart  from  this  improbable 
case,  the  licensee's  rights  are  measured,  at  best,  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  licence. 

"  If  I  dedicate  a  way  to  the  public  which  is  full  of  ruts 
and  holes,  the  public  must  take  it  as  it  is.  If  I  dig  a  pit 
in  it,  I  may  be  liable  for  the  consequences :  but,  if  I  do 
nothing,  I  am  not "  (r). 

The  occupier  of  a  yard  in  which  machinery  was  in 
motion  allowed  certain  workmen  (not  employed  in  his  own 
business)  to  use,  for  their  own  convenience,  a  path  crossing 
it.  This  did  not  make  it  his  duty  to  fence  the  machinery 
at  all,  or  if  he  did  so  to  fence  it  sufficiently ;  though  he 
might  have  been  liable  if  he  had  put  up  an  insecure  guard 

(m)  Willes  J.,  Gautrei  v.  Egerton  {p)  Sullivan  v.  JFatera  (1864)  14 

(1867)  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  at  p.  376.  Ir.  0.  L.  R.  460. 

(n)  Hounsell  v.  Smyth   (I860)    7  (?)  Corby  v.  Sill  (1868)  4  C.  B. 

C.  B.N.  S.  731,  29  L.J.  C.  P.  203.  N.   S.  656,   27  L.   J.  0.  P.  318, 

(o)  Oautret  v.  Et/erton  (1867)  L.  p.  459,  above. 

R.  2  0.  P.  871,  36  L.  J.  0.  P.  191.  (r)  WiUes  J.,  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  at 

p.  373. 
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which  by  the  false  appearance  of  security  acted  as  a  trap  (a). 
The  plaintiff,  by  having  permission  to  use  the  path,  had 
not  the  right  to  find  it  in  any  particular  state  of  safeiy  or 
convenience. 

"  Permission  involves  leave  and  licence,  but  it  gives  no 
right.  If  I  avail  myself  of  permission  to  cross  a  man's 
land  I  do  so  by  virtue  of  a  licence,  not  of  a  right.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  a  right :  it  is  an  excuse  or 
licence,  so  that  the  party  cannot  be  treated  as  a  tres- 
passer "  {t).  In  the  language  of  Continental  jurisprudence, 
there  is  no  question  of  culpa  between  a  gratuitous  licensee 
and  the  licensor,  as  regards  the  safe  condition  of  the  pro- 
perty to  which  the  licence  applies.  Nothing  short  of  dolus 
will  make  the  licensor  liable  (u). 


Hoet  and 
guest. 


Invitation  is  a  word  applied  in  common  speech  to  the 
relation  of  host  and  guest.  But  a  guest  (that  is,  a  visitor 
who  does  not  pay  for  his  entertainment)  has  not  the  benefit 
of  the  legal  doctrine  of  invitation  in  the  sense  now  before 
us.  He  is  in  point  of  law  nothing  but  a  licensee.  The 
reason  given  is  that  he  cannot  have  higher  rights  than  a 
member  of  the  household  of  which  he  has  for  the  time 


(«)  JBoUh  T.  Smith  (1862)  7  H.  & 
N.  736,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  201. 

(0  Martin  B.,  7  H.  &  N.  at  p. 
746.  Sateheior  v.  Fortemte  (1883) 
11  Q.  B.  Biy.  474, 478,  Beems rather 
to  stand  npon  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  create  the  risk  for  himself.  As 
between  himself  and  the  defendant, 
he  had  no  title  at  all  to  be  where 
he  was.  Cp.  D.  9.  2.  ad  leg.  Aqnil. 
81,  ad  Jin,  "ciilpaab  eo  exigeDda 
non  est,  cum  divinare  non  potuerit 
an  per  eum  locum  aliquis  transi- 
turus  sit."  In  Ivay  y.  Hedges  (1882) 
9  Q.  B.  B.  80,  the  question  was 


more  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant  than 
of  a  dutj  imposed  by  law.  Quaere, 
whether  in  that  case  the  danger 
to  which  the  tenant  was  exposed 
might  not  hayeweU  been  held  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  trap.  The 
defect  was  a  non-apparent  one, 
and  the  landlord  knew  of  it. 

(m)  Cp.  Blakemore  y.  Brtstol  and 
Exeter  R,  Co,  (1858)  8  £.  &  B. 
1036,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  167,  where  it 
seems  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
was  not  eyen  a  licensee ;  but  see  1 1 
Q.  B.  D.  616. 
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being  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  (x).  All  he  is  entitled  to 
is  not  to  be  led  into  a  danger  known  to  his  host,  and  not 
known  or  reasonably  apparent  to  himself. 

On  the  same  principle,  a  man  who  offers  another  a  seat 
in  his  carriage  is  not  answerable  for  an  accident  due  to 
any  defect  in  the  carriage  of  which  he  was  not  aware  (y). 

It  may  probably  be  assumed  that  a  licensor  is  answer-  Liabilit7 

oi  licooflor 

able  to  the  licensee  for  ordinary  negligence  (z),  in  the  for<«ordi« 
sense  that  his  own  act  or  omission  will  make  him  liable  if  5^^^' 
it  is  such  that  it  would  create  liability  as  between  two 
persons  having  an  equal  right  to  be  there :  for  example,  if 
J.  8.  allows  me  to  use  his  private  road,  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that,  without  express  warning,  I  am  to  take  the  risk 
of  J.  S.  driving  furiously  thereon.  But  the  whole  subject 
of  a  licensee's  rights  and  risks  is  still  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulty. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  decided  how  far,  if  Liabilit7 
at  all,  an  owner  of  property  not  in  possession  can  be  sub-  not  in 


ject  to  the  kind  of  duties  we  have  been  considering.  We  ^^^' 
have  seen  that  in  certain  conditions  he  may  be  liable  for 
nuisance  (a).  But,  since  the  ground  of  these  special  duties 
regarding  safe  condition  and  repair  is  the  relation  created 
by  the  occupier's  express  or  tacit  "  invitation,"  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  person  injured  can  sue  the  owner  in 
the  first  instance,  even  if  the  defect  or  default  by  which  he 
suffered  is,  as  between  owner  and  occupier,  a  breach  of  the 
owner's  obligation. 

{z)  SouthcoU  ▼.  Stanley  (1836)  1  {y)  Moffatt  v.  Bateman  (1869)  L. 

H.  &  N.  247,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  339.  R.  3  P.  0.  116. 

But  quaere  if  this  explanation  be  (z)  Horace  Smith  38,  Campbell 

not  obicurum  per   obicurius,      Cp.  119. 

Abraham  v.  Reynolds,  5  H.  ft  N.  (a)  See  p.  380,  abore.  Campbell, 

at  p.  148,  where  the  same  line  of  pp.  26,  27. 
thought  appears. 

P.  H  H 
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SPECIAL  RELATIONS  OP  CONTBACT  AND  TORT, 


Original 
theory  of 
forms  of 
action. 


The  original  theoiy  of  the  oommon  law  Beems  to  have 
been  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  definite  and 
mutually  exclusive  causes  of  action,  expressed  in  appro- 
priate forms.  The  test  for  ascertaining  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  legal  remedy  in  a  given  case  was  to  see 
whether  the  facts  could  be  brought  under  one  of  these 
forms.  Not  only  this,  but  the  party  seeking  legal  redress 
had  to  discover  and  use  the  right  form  at  his  peril.  So 
had  the  defendant  if  he  relied  on  any  special  ground  of 
defence  as  opposed  to  the  general  issue.  If  this  theory  had 
been  strictly  carried  out,  confusion  between  forms  or  causes 
of  action  would  not  have  been  possible.  But  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  such  a  theory  could  be 
kept  up  only  at  the  price  of  intolerable  inconvenience. 
Hence  not  only  new  remedies  were  introduced,  but  relaxa- 
tions of  the  older  definitions  were  allowed.  The  number 
of  cases  in  which  there  was  a  substantial  grievance  without 
remedy  was  greatly  diminished,  but  the  old  sharply  drawn 
lines  of  definition  were  overstepped  at  various  points,  and 
became  obscured.  Thus  different  forms  and  causes  of 
action  overlapped.  In  many  cases  the  new  form,  having 
been  introduced  for  greater  practical  convenience,  simply 
took  the  place  of  the  older,  as  an  alternative  which  in  prac- 
tice was  always  or  almost  always  preferred :  but  in  other 
cases  one  or  another  remedy  might  be  better  according  to 
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the  oiroamstances.  Hence  difiPerent  remedies  for  similar 
or  identical  causes  of  action  remained  in  nse  after  the 
freedom  of  choice  had  been  established  with  more  or  less 
difficulty. 

On  the  debateable  ground  thus  created  between  those 
states  of  fact  which  clearly  give  rise  to  only  one  kind  of 
action  and  those  which  clearly  offered  an  alternative,  there 
arose  a  new  kind  of  question,  more  refined  and  inde- 
terminate than  those  of  the  earlier  system,  because  less 
reducible  to  the  test  of  fixed  forms. 

The  great  instrument  of  transformation  was  the  intro-  Aotions  on 
duction  of  actions  on  the  case  by  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster (a).  Certain  types  of  action  on  the  case  became  in 
effect  new  and  well  recognized  forms  of  action.  But  it  was 
never  admitted  that  the  virtue  of  the  statute  had  been 
exhausted,  and  it  was  probably  rather  the  timidity  of 
pleaders  than  the  unwillingness  of  the  judges  that  pre- 
vented the  development  from  being  even  greater  than  it 
was.  It  may  be  asked  in  this  connexion  why  some  form 
of  action  on  the  case  was  not  devised  to  compete  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  enforcing  trusts. 
An  action  on  the  case  analogous  to  the  action  of  account, 
if  not  the  action  of  account  itself,  might  well  have  been 
held  to  lie  against  a  feoffee  to  uses  at  the  suit  of  cestui  que 
use.  Probably  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  common  law  remedies,  which  no  expansion  of  plead- 
ing could  have  got  over.  The  theory  of  a  system  of  equit- 
able rights  wholly  outside  the  conmion  law  and  its  process, 
and  inhabiting  a  region  of  mysteries  unlawful  for  a  com- 
mon lawyer  to  meddle  with,  was  not  the  cause  but  the 
consequence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery's  final  triumph. 

(a)  13Edw.  I.,  o.  24. 
H  H  2 
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The  histoiy  of  the  Boman  legia  aetionea  may  in  a  general 
way  he  compared  with  that  of  common  law  pleading  in  its 
earlier  stages ;  and  it  may  he  found  that  the  praetorian 
actions  have  not  less  in  common  with  our  actions  on 
the  case  than  with  the  remedies  peculiar  to  courts  of 
equity,  which  our  text-writers  have  habitually  likened 
to  them. 

CaQ868  of  Forms  of  action  are  now  abolished  in  England.    But 

modem  the  f  orms  of  action  were  only  the  marks  and  appointed 

tion  of  '  trappings  of  causes  of  action ;  and  to  maintain  an  action 

them  M  there  must  still  be  some  cause  of  action  known  to  the  law. 

foimdeaon 

contractor  Where  there  is  an  apparent  alternative,  we  are  no  longer 
bound  to  choose  at  bur  peril,  and  at  the  very  outset,  on 
which  ground  we  will  proceed,  but  we  must  have  at  least 
one  definite  ground.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  emy 
cause  of  action  is  raised  by  given  facts  is  as  important  as 
ever  it  was.  The  question  whether  there  be  more  than 
one  is  not  as  a  rule  material  in  questions  between  the 
same  parties.  But  it  may  be  (and  has  been)  material 
under  exceptional  conditions:  and  where  the  suggested 
distinct  causes  of  action  affect  different  parties  it  may  still 
be  of  capital  importance. 

In  modem  English  practice,  personal  (b)  causes  of  action 
cognizable  by  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  (and  now 
by  the  High  Court  in  the  jurisdiction  derived  from  them) 
have  been  regarded  as  arising  either  out  of  contract  or  out 
of  wrongs  independent  of  contract.  This  division  was  no 
doubt  convenient  for  the  working  lawyer's  ordinary  uses, 
and  it  received  the  high  sanction  of  the  framers  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  besides  other  statutes  dealing 
with  procedure.     But  it  does  not  rest  on  any  historical 

{b)  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  attempted  to  bring  the  real  actions  under 
this  olaaaification. 
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authority,  nor  can  it  be  sucoessfolly  defended  as  a  scientific 
dichotomy.  In  fact  the  historical  causes  above  mentioned 
have  led  to  intersection  of  the  two  regions,  vdth  consider- 
able perplexity  for  the  consequence. 

We  have  causes  of  action  nominally  in  contract  which 
are  not  founded  on  the  breach  of  any  agreement,  and  we 
have  torts  which  are  not  in  any  natural  sense  independent 
of  contract. 

This  border-land  between  the  law  of  tort  and  the  law  of 
contract  will  be  the  subject  of  examination  in  this  chapter. 

The  questions  to  be  dealt  vnth  may  be  distributed  under  GUaaes  of 

t^t_p^^       •       i_      J  Questions 

the  foUowmg  heads : —  Midng. 

1.  Alternative  forms  of  remedy  on  the  same  cause  of 

action. 

2.  Concurrent  or  alternative  causes  of  action. 

3.  Causes  of  action  in  tort  dependent  on  a  contract  not 

between  the  same  parties. 

4.  Measure  of  damages  and  other  incidents    of   the 

remedy. 

I. — Alternative  Forms  of  Remedy  on  the  same  Cause  of 

Action. 

It  may  be  hard  to  decide  whether  particular  cases  fall  One  cause 
under  this  head  or  under  the  second,  that  is,  whether  and  alter- 
there  is  one  cause  of  action  which  the  pleader  has  or  had  reme^eB 
the  choice  of  describing  in  two  ways,  or  two  distinct  causes 
of  action  which  may  possibly  confer  rights  on  and  against 
different  parties.    In  fact  the  most  difficult  questions  we 
shall  meet  with  are  of  this  kind. 

Misfeasance  in  doing  an  act  in  itself  not  unlawful  is  The  oom- 
ground  for  an  action  on  the  case  (c).    It  is  immaterial  akSLinr 

(e)  And  Birictly,  not  for  an  ao-      clasaes   of   facts   which   may   be 
tion   of   trespass;   but   there   are      reg^arded   as    constituting    either 
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of  mis- 
feaaanoe. 


that  the  act  was  not  one  which  the  defendant  was  bonnd  to 
do  at  all(^.  If  a  man  will  set  about  actions  attended 
with  risk  to  others,  the  law  casts  on  him  the  duty  of  care 
and  competence.  It  is  equally  immaterial  that  the  defen- 
dant may  hare  bound  himself  to  do  the  act,  or  to  do  it 
competently.  The  undertaking,  if  undertaking  there  was 
in  that  sense,  is  but  the  occasion  and  inducement  of  the 
wrong.  Prom  this  root  we  have,  as  a  direct  growth,  the 
whole  modem  doctrine  of  negligence.  We  also  have,  by 
a  more  artificial  process,  the  modem  method  of  enforcing 
simple  contracts,  through  the  specialized  form  of  this 
kind  of  action  called  assumpsit  (e) :  the  obligation  being 
extended,  by  a  bold  and  strictly  illogical  step,  to  cases  of 
pure  non-feasance  (/),  and  guarded  by  the  requirement  of 
consideration.  Gradually  assumpsit  came  to  be  thought 
of  as  founded  on  a  duty  ex  contractu;  so  much  so  that 
it  might  not  be  joined  with  another  cause  of  action  on  the 
case,  such  as  conversion.     From  a  variety  of  action  on  the 


wrongfB  of  mUfeasanoe  (caae),  or 
acts  which  might  be  justified 
under  some  common  or  particular 
daim  of  right,  but  not  being  duly 
done  fail  of  such  justification  and 
are  merely  wrongful  (trespass). 

(d)  Gladwell  ▼.  SteggaU  (1839)  5 
Bing.  N.  G.  733,  8  Scott  60,  8  L. 
J.  C.  F.  361 ;  action  by  an  infant  for 
incompetence  in  surgfical  treatment. 
In  such  an  action  the  plaintiff's 
consent  is  material  only  because 
without  it  the  defendant  would  be 
a  mere  trespasser,  and  the  incom- 
petence would  not  be  the  gist  of 
the  action,  but  matter  for  aggra- 
Tation  of  damages.  To  the  same 
effect  is  Fippin  y.  Sheppard  (1822) 
11  Price  400,  holding  that  a  decla- 
ration against  a  surgeon  for  im- 
proper treatment  was  not  bad  for 


not  showing  by  whom  the  surgeon 
was  retained  or  to  be  paid.  As  to 
the  assumption  of  special  skill  being 
material,  eee  Shielh  v.  Blaekbums 
(1789)  1  H.  Bl.  168,  2  R.  R.  760. 

(e)  O.  W.  Hohnes,  The  Common 
Law,  pp.  274  sqq, ;  J.  B.  Ames  in 
Hary.  Law  Rer.  ii.  1,  63. 

(/)  An  analogy  to  this  in  the 
Roman  theory  of  eulpa^  under  the 
Lex  Aquilia,  can  hardly  be  SU8<- 
tained.  See  the  passages  in  D. 
9.  2.  collected  and  discussed  in  Br. 
Grueber's  treatise,  at  pp.  87,  209. 
On  the  other  hand  the  decision  in 
Slade^B  easSf  4  Go.  Rep.  91 0,  that 
the  existence  of  a  cause  of  action 
in  debt  did  not  exdude  assumpsit, 
was  in  f  uU  accordance  with  the 
original  conception. 
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case  it  had  beoome  a  perfect  speoiesy  and  in  common  nae 
ito  origin  was  forgotten.  But  the  old  root  waa  there  stiU, 
and  had  life  in  it  at  need.  Thus  it  might  happen  that 
facts  or  pleadings  which  in  the  current  modem  view  showed 
an  imperfect  cause  of  action  in  assumpsit  would  yet  suffice 
to  give  the  plaintiff  judgment  on  the  more  ancient  ground 
of  misfeasance  in  a  duty  imposed  by  law.  In  the  latest 
period  of  common  law  pleading  the  House  of  Lords  upheld 
in  this  manner  a  declaration  for  negHgence  in  the  execution 
of  an  employment,  which  averred  an  undertaking  of  the 
employment,  but  not  any  promise  to  the  plaintiff,  nor, 
in  terms,  any  consideration  (^).  And  it  was  said  that  a 
breach  of  duty  in  the  course  of  employment  under  a  con- 
tract would  giye  rise  to  an  action  either  in  contract  or  in 
tort  at  the  plaintiff's  election  (h).  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  confined  to  an  active  misdoing;  notwithstanding  the 
verbal  laxity  of  one  or  two  passages,  the  House  of  Lords 
did  not  authorize  parties  to  treat  the  mere  non-performance 
of  a  promise  as  a  substantive  tort  (»).  Until  the  beginning 
of  this  century  it  was  the  common  practice  to  sue  in  tort 
for  the  breach  of  an  express  warranty,  though  it  was  need- 
less to  allege  or  prove  the  defendant's  knowledge  of  the 
assertion  being  false  (J). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  for  a  considerable  time  (k) 


(ff)  Brown  t.  Boorman  (1844)  11 
Gl.  &  F.  1.  The  defendant's 
pleader  appears  to  have  been 
nnable  to  refer  the  declaration  to 
any  certain  species  ;  to  make  sore 
of  having  it  somewhere  he  pleaded 
— (1)  not  erniltj ;  (2)  non  auump' 
%it;  (3)  a  traverse  of  the  alleged 
employment. 

(A)  Per  Lord  CSampbell. 

(0  Courtenay  v.  EarU  (1850)  10 
C.  B.  73,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  7.  Sec 
especially  the  dicta  of  Maule  J.  in 


the  coarse  of  the  argoment.  In 
that  oasd  it  was  attempted  to  join 
oonnts,  which  were  in  substance 
for  the  non-payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  with  a  coont  in  trover. 

U)  Willianutm  v.  AUwm  (1802) 
2  East  446. 

{k)  From  1695,  Dahtan  v.  Jatuon, 
6  Hod.  89,  1  Ld.  Baym.  68,  tiU 
1766,  when  the  last-mentioned  case 
and  others  to  the  same  effect  were 
overruled  in  Dickon  v.  Clifton ^  2 
Wil».  319. 
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that  an  action  against  a  common  carrier  for  loss  of  goods, 
even  when  framed  in  tort,  "  sounded  in  contract "  so  much 
that  it  could  not  be  distiDguished  from  assumpsit,  and  a 
count  so  framed  could  not  be  properly  joined  with  other 
forms  of  case,  such  as  troyer.  At  a  later  time  it  was  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  plea  in  abatement,  that  the  declaration 
against  a  carrier  on  the  custom  of  the  realm  was  in  sub- 
stance ex  contractu  (k). 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  employment,  namely  those 
of  a  carrier  ancl  an  innkeeper,  which  are  deemed  public  in 
a  special  sense.  If  a  man  holds  himself  out  as  exercising 
one  of  these,  the  law  casts  on  him  the  duty  of  not  refusing 
the  benefit  thereof,  so  far  forth  as  his  means  extend,  to 
any  person  who  properly  applies  for  it.  The  innkeeper 
must  not  without  a  reasonable  cause  refuse  to  entertain  a 
traveller,  or  the  carrier  to  convey  goods.  Thus  we  have  a 
duty  attached  to  the  mere  profession  of  the  employment, 
and  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  any  contract;  and  if  the 
duty  is  broken,  there  is  not  a  breach  of  contract  but  a  tort, 
for  which  the  remedy  under  the  common  law  forms  of 
pleading  is  an  action  on  the  case.  In  effect  refusing  to 
enter  into  the  appropriate  contract  is  of  itself  a  tort. 
Duties  of  the  same  class  may  be  created  by  statute,  ex* 
pressly  or  by  necessary  implication ;  they  are  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  generally  by  way  of  return 
for  privileges  conferred  by  the  same  statutes,  or  by  others 
in  pari  materia^  on  the  persons  or  corporations  who  may  be 
concerned. 

Special  Here  the  duty  is  imposed  by  the  general  law,  though  by 

o^m      ^  peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous  rule ;  and  it  gives  rise 
andinxi-     to  an  obligation  upon  a  simple  non-feasance,  unless  we 

(k)  Buddie  ▼.  WilUon  (1795)  6  T.  B.  369,  3  B.  B.  202,  see 
Mr.  Campbell'0  note  at  p.  206. 
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say  that  the  profession  of  a  "  public  employment "  in  this  peepers  by 
sense  is  itself  a  continuing  act,  in  relation  to  which  the  of  the 
refusal  to  exercise  that  employment  on  due  demand  is  a 
misfeasance.  But  on  this  latter  view  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  public  profession  of  any  trade  or  calling 
whatever  should  not  have  the  like  consequences ;  and  such 
an  extension  of  the  law  has  neyer  been  proposed. 

The  term  "  custom  of  the  realm  "  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  description  of  this  kind  of  duties  by  the  current 
usage  of  lawyers,  derived  apparently  from  the  old  current 
form  of  declaration.  It  seems  however  that  in  strictness 
<< custom  of  the  realm"  has  no  meaning  except  as  a 
synonym  of  the  common  law,  so  that  express  averment  of 
it  was  superfluous  (/). 

Even  where  the  breach  of  duty  is  subsequent  to  a  com- 
plete contract  in  any  employment  of  this  kind,  it  was  long 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  obligation  was  still  founded 
on  the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
escape  objections  which  (under  the  old  forms  of  procedure) 
would  have  been  fatal  in  an  action  on  a  contract  (m). 

In  all  other  cases  under  this  head  there  are  not  two  Altema- 
distinct  causes  of  action  even  in  the  alternative,  nor  dis-  fo^^does 
tinct  remedies,  but  one  cause  of  action  with,  at  most,  one  ^^^  ^^* 

'        ^  '  '  substanoe 

remedy  in  alternative  forms.  And  it  was  an  established  oi  duty  or 
rule,  as  long  as  the  forms  of  action  were  in  use,  that  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  were  not  to  be  altered 
by  varying  the  form.  Where  there  is  an  undertaking 
without  a  contract,  there  is  a  duty  incident  to  the  under- 
taking (n),  and  if  it  is  broken  there  is  a  tort,  and  nothing 

(/)  Fozti  ▼.  Shiplon  (1839)  8  A.  (m)  Buzi  y.  Shipion,  last  note. 

&  E.  963,  975,  8  L.  J.  Q.  B.  1.  (n)  OladweU  ▼.  SUggaU  (1839)  6 

Cp.  Tattan  y.  Q.  W.  R.  Co,  (1860)  Bing.  N.  G.  733,  8  Soott  60, 8  L.  J*. 

2  £.  &  E.  844,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  184,  G.  P.  361. 
T.  B.  2  Hen.  IV.  18,  pL  6. 
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else.  The  rule  that  if  there  is  a  specific  contract,  the  more 
general  duty  is  superseded  by  it,  does  not  prevent  the 
general  duty  from  being  relied  on  where  there  is  no  con- 
tract at  all  (o).  Even  where  there  is  a  contract,  oar  autho- 
rities do  not  say  that  the  more  general  duty  ceases  to  exist, 
or  that  a  tort  cannot  be  committed ;  but  they  say  that  the 
duty  is  "founded  on  contract."  The  contract,  with  its 
incidents  either  express  or  attached  by  law,  becomes  the 
only  measure  of  th^  duties  between  the  parties.  There 
might  be  a  choice,  therefore,  between  forms  of  pleading, 
but  the  plaintiff  could  not  by  any  device  of  form  get 
more  than  was  contained  in  the  defendant's  obligation 
under  the  contract. 

Thus  an  infant  could  not  be  made  chargeable  for  what 
was  in  substance  a  breach  of  contract  by  suing  him  in  an 
action  on  the  case ;  and  the  rule  appears  to  have  been  first  laid 
down  for  this  special  purpose.  All  the  infants  in  England 
would  be  ruined,  it  was  said,  if  such  actions  were  allowed  {p). 
So  a  purchaser  of  goods  on  credit,  if  the  vendor  resold  the 
goods  before  default  in  payment,  could  treat  this  as  a 
conversion  and  sue  in  trover ;  but  as  against  the  seller  he 
could  recover  no  more  than  his  actual  damage,  in  other 
words  the  substance  of  the  right  was  governed  wholly  by 
the  contract  (q). 

Yet  the  converse  of  this  rule  does  not  hold  without 
qualification.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  remedy  on  a 
contract  partakes  of  the  restrictions  usually  incident  to  the 
remedy  for  a  tort;  but  there  are  also  cases  in  which  not 
only  an  actual  contract,  but  the  fiction  of  a  contract,  can 


(0)  Austin  ▼.  G.  W,  J2.  Co.  (1867)  {p)  Jennings  t.  RundaU  (1799)  8 

L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  442,  where  the  judg-      T.  R.  335, 4  R.  R.  680 ;  p.  60,  above, 
meat  of   Blackburn  J.   g^yes  the  (q)  Chinery  y.  VicUl  (1860)  6  H. 

true  reason.    See  further  below.  &  N.  288,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  180 ;  p.  319, 

aboTe. 
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be  made  to  afford  a  better  remedy  than  the  more  obvious 
maimer  of  regarding  the  facts. 

Moreover  it  was  held,  for  the  benefit  of  plaintiffs,  that 
where  a  man  had  a  substemtial  cause  of  action  on  a  con- 
tract he  should  not  lose  its  incidents,  such  as  the  right  to  a 
verdict  for  nominal  damages  in  default  of  proving  special 
damage,  bj  framing  his  action  on  the  case  (r). 

Now  that  forms  of  pleading  are  generally  abolished  or  I?  modem 
greatly  simplified,  it  seems  better  to  say  that  wherever  obligation 
there  is  a  contract  to  do  something,  the  obligation  of  the  j^  ^n-  ^ 
contract  is  the  only  obligation  between  the  parties  with  *"**• 
regard  to  the  performance,  and  any  action  for  failure  or 
negligence  therein  is  an  action  on  the  contract ;  and  this 
whether  there  was  a  duty  antecedent  to  the  contract  or 
not.     So  much,  in  effect,  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  as  regards  the  statutory  distinction  of  actions 
by  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867,  for  certain  purposes  of 
costs,  as  being  "  founded  on  contract "  or  "  founded  on 
tort"(«). 

From  this  point  of  view  the  permanent  result  of  the 
older  theory  has  been  to  provide  a  definite  measure  for 
duties  of  voluntary  diligence,  whether  undertaken  by  con- 
tract or  gratuitously,  and  to  add  implied  warranties  of 
exceptional  stringency  to  the  contracts  of  carriers,  inn- 
keepers, and  those  others  (if  any)  whose  employments  fall 
imder  the  special  rule  attributed  to  the  "custom  of  the 
reahn"(0. 

(r)  Marzetti  t.  Williams  (1830)  1  reconcile  the  grounds  of  this  ded- 

B.  &  Ad.  415  ;  action  by  ooBtomer  sion  with  those  of  Fbzzi  y.  Skipton 

againBt  banker   for  dishonouring  (1839)  8  A.  &  E.  963,  8  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

cheque.  1 ;  p.  473,  above. 

(i)  Fleming  y.  Manchester^  Shef-  (t)  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 

JUld  f  Lincolnshire  B.  Co,  (1878)  4  shipowner  may  be  under  this  re- 

Q.  B.  D.  81.     It  is  impossible  to  sponsibility,  not  because  he  is  a 
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Limits  of 
the  role. 


All  these  rules  and  restrictions,  however,  must  be  taken 
with  regard  to  their  appropriate  subject-matter.  They  do 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  oases  occurring  in  which 
there  is  more  than  an  alternative  of  form. 

If  John  has  contracted  with  Peter,  Peter  cannot  make 
John  liable  beyond  his  contract ;  that  is,  where  the  facts  are 
such  that  a  cause  of  action  would  remain  if  some  necessary 
element  of  contract,  consideration  for  example,  were  sub- 
tracted, Peter  can,  so  to  speak,  waive  John's  promise  if  he 
think  fit,  and  treat  him  in  point  of  form  as  having  com- 
mitted a  wrong ;  but  in  point  of  substance  he  cannot  thereby 
make  John's  position  worse.  In  saying  this,  however,  we 
are  stiU  far  from  saying  that  there  can  in  no  case  be  a 
relation  between  Peter  and  John  which  includes  the  facts 
of  a  contract  (and  to  that  extent  is  determined  by  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract),  but  in  some  way  extends  beyond 
those  facts,  and  may  produce  duties  really  independent  of 
contract.  Much  less  have  we  said  that  the  existence  of  such 
a  relation  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining 
what  may  be  John's  duties  and  liabilities  to  William  or 
Andrew,  who  has  not  any  contract  with  John.  In  pursuing 
such  questions  we  come  upon  real  difficulties  of  principle. 
This  class  of  cases  will  furnish  our  next  head. 


oommon  oarrier,  but  by  reason  of 
a  distinot  though  similar  custom 
extending  to  shipowners  who  cany 
goods  for  hire  without  being  com- 
mon carriers ;  Nugent  y.  Smith 
(1876)  1  0.  P.  D.  14,  46  L.  J.  C.  P. 
19 ;  but  the  decision  was  reversed 
on  appeal,  1  C.  P.  D.  423,  46  L.  J. 


C.  P.  697,  and  the  propositions  of 
the  Court  below  speoifioallj  con- 
troverted by  Cockbum  C.  J.,  see 
1 C.  P.  D.  at  pp.  426  tqq,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  kind  of  employ- 
ment to  which  the  "  custom  of  the 
realm  "  has  been  held  to  apply. 
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II. — Concurrent  Causes  of  Action/  Cononr- 

rent  canseB 

Herein  we  have  to  oonsideT —  of  action. 

(a)  Cases^  where  it  is  doubtf  al  whether  a  contract  has 

been  formed  or  there  is  a  contract  "  implied  in 
law "  without  any  real  agreement  in  fact,  and 
the  same  act  which  is  a  breach  of  the  contract,  if 
any,  is  at  all  events  a  tort ; 

(b)  Cases  where  A.  can  sue  B.  for  a  tort  though  the 

same  facts  may  give  him  a  cause  of  action  against 
M.  for  breach  of  contract ; 

(c)  Cases  where  A.  can  sue  B.  for  a  tort  though  B.'s 

misfeasance  may  be  a  breach  of  a  contract  made 
not  with  A.  but  with  M. 

(a)  There  are  two  modem  railway  cases  in  which  the  Gases  of 
majority  of  the  Court  held  the  defendants  liable  on  a  whether 
contract,  but  it  was  also  said  that  even  if  there  was  no  ^^'^^^o* 

'  or  no 

contract  there  was  an  independent  cause  of  action.    In  contraot; 
Denton   v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  (w),  an  in-  same 
tending  passenger  was  held  to  have  a  remedy  for  damage  P***^®** 
sustained  by  acting  on  an  erroneous  announcement  in  the 
company's  current  time-table,  probably  on  the  footing  of 
the  time-table  being  the  proposal  of  a  contract,  but  cer- 
tainly on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  false  representation. 
In  Austin  v.    Oreat    Western  Railway   Company  (r),  an 
action  for  harm  suffered  in  some  accident  of  which  the 
nature  and  particulars  are  not  reported,  the  plainti£E  was  a 
young  child  just  above  the  age  up  to  which  children  were 
entitled  to  pass  free.     The  plaintiff's  mother,  who  had 

(tf)  5  E.  &  B.  860,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  the  breach  of  a  donbfcfol  contract 

129  (1856),  see  p.  269  above,  and  were  allowed  to  save  one  another 

PrindpleB  of  Contract,  5th  ed.  15,  from  adequate  criticism. 
16.    The  case  is  perhaps  open  to  (t)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  442  (1867). 

the  remark  that  a  doubtful  tort  and 
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charge  of  him,  took  a  ticket  for  herself  only.  It  was  held 
that  the  company  was  liable  either  on  an  entire  contract 
to  carry  the  mother  and  the  child  (enuring,  it  seems,  for 
the  benefit  of  both,  so  that  the  action  was  properly  brought 
by  the  child)  (fr),  or  independently  of  contract,  because  the 
child  was  accepted  as  a  passenger,  and  this  cast  a  duty  on 
the  company  to  carry  him  safely  (;r).  Such  a  passenger 
is,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  in  the  position  of  using  the 
railway  company's  property  by  invitation,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  given  to  persons  in  that  position  by  a 
class  of  authorities  now  well  established  (y).  Whether  the 
company  is  under  quite  the  same  duty  towards  him,  in 
respect  of  the  amount  of  diligence  required,  as  towards  a 
passenger  with  whom  there  is  an  actual  contract,  is  not  so 
clear  on  principle  (s).  The  point  is  not  discussed  in  any 
of  the  cases  now  under  review. 

Again  if  a  servant  travelling  with  his  master  on  a  rail- 
way loses  his  luggage  by  the  negligence  of  the  company's 
servants,  it  is  immaterial  that  his  ticket  was  paid  for  by 
his  master,  and  he  can  sue  in  his  own  name  for  the  loss. 
Even  if  the  payment  is  not  regarded  as  made  by  the 
master  as  the  servant's  agent,  as  between  themselves  and 
the  company  (a),  the  company  has  accepted  the  servant 
and  his  goods  to  be  carried,  and  is  answerable  upon  the 
general  duty  thus  arising,  a  duty  which  would  still  exist 
if  the  passenger  and  his  goods  were  lawfully  in  the  train 
without  any  contract  at  all  (ft).     Evidently  the  plaintiff  in 


(i^;)  Per  Lush  J.  at  p.  447.  (a)  Suppose  the  master  by  acd- 

(x)  Per  Blackburn  J.  at  p.  446,  dent  bad  left  bis  money  at  home, 

and  see  per  Grove  J.  in  Foulkea  y.  and  the  servant  bad  paid  both  fares 

Metrop,  Dittrict  R.  Co,  (1880)  4  0.  out  of  bis  own  money :  could  it  be 

P.  D.  at  p.  279,  48  L.  J.  0.  P.  555.  argued  that  the  master   bad   no 

(y)  See  Chap.  XII.  p.  452  above.  contract  with  the  company  P 

(z)  See  Moffatt  v.  Batman  (1869)  {b)  Marshall  v.  York,   Neweattle 

L.  R.  3  P.  0.  115.  #  Bnxnck  R,   Co.  (1851)  11  0.  B. 
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a  case  of  this  kind  must  make  his  choice  of  remedies,  and 
oaimot  haye  a  double  compensation  for  the  same  matter, 
flist  as  a  breach  of  contract  and  then  as  a  tort ;  at  the 
same  time  the  role  that  the  defendant's  liability  must  not 
be  increased  by  varying  the  form  of  the  claim  is  not  here 
applicable,  since  the  plaintiff  may  rely  on  the  tort  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
contract,  or,  if  there  be,  whether  the  plaintiff  can  sue  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  cases  in  which  an  obvious  GontRust 
tort  is  turned  into  a  much  less  obvious  breach  of  contract  in  law" 
with  the  undisguised  purpose  of  giving  a  better  and  more  ^^^^"^ 
convenient  remedy.  Thus  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  to 
retain  money  paid  by  mistake,  or  on  a  consideration  which 
has  failed,  and  the  like;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
fiction  of  a  promise  "implied  in  law"  to  repay  the  money 
so  held  was  introduced,  and  afforded  "  a  very  extensive 
and  beneficial  remedy,  applicable  to  almost  every  case 
where  the  defendant  has  received  money  which  ex  aequo  et 
bofio  he  ought  to  refund  "(c),  and  even  to  cases  where 
goods  taken  or  retained  by  wrong  had  been  converted  into 
money.  The  plaintiff  was  sfidd  to  "  waive  the  tort "  for 
the  purpose  of  suing  in  assumpsit  on  the  fictitious  contract. 
Hence  the  late  Mr.  Adolphus  wrote  in  his  idyllic  poem 
"TheOircuiteers": 

*  *  Thoughts  muoh  too  deep  for  tears  subdue  the  Court 
When  I  assumpsit  bring,  and  godlike  waive  a  tort "  (d). 

This  kind  of  action  was  much  fostered  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, whose  exposition  confessed  the  fiction  of  the  form 
while  it  justified  the  utility  of  the  substance  (e). 

665,  21  L.  J.  0.  P.  34;  approved  (tf)  L.  Q.  R.  i.  233. 

by  Blackburn  J.  in  u^M^m  Y.  G'.  W.  {e)  Moses  t.  Maeferlan,  2  Burr. 

Jt,  Co,,  note  (f).  p.  477.  1005  ;  op.  Leake  on  Contracts,  Ist 

{c)  Blaokst.  iii.  163.  ed.  39,  48. 
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Implied  Witliin  still  reoent  memory  an  essentially  similar  fiction 
of  agent's  of  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  case  of  an  ostensible 
(cL/zirnvT  agent  obtaining  a  contract  in  the  name  of  a  principal 
Wright).  -^Iiose  authority  he  misrepresents.  A  person  so  acting  is 
liable  for  deceit ;  but  that  liability,  being  purely  in  tort, 
does  not  extend  to  his  executors,  neither  can  he  be  held 
personsdly  liable  on  a  contract  which  he  purported  to  make 
in  the  name  of  an  existing  principal.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty it  was  held  in  Collen  v.  WHght  (/)  that  when  a  man 
purports  to  contract  as  agent  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  he  is  really  authorized  by  the  person  named  as  princi- 
pal, on  which  warranty  he  or  his  estate  will  be  answerable 
ex  contractu.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  "common 
counts,"  the  fact  that  the  action  lies  against  executors 
shows  that  there  is  not  merely  one  cause  of  action  capable 
of  being  expressed,  under  the  old  system  of  pleading,  in 
different  ways,  but  two  distinct  though  concurrent  causes  of 
action,  with  a  remedy  upon  either  at  the  plaintiff's  election. 
We  pass  from  these  to  the  more  troublesome  cases  where 
the  causes  of  action  in  contract  and  in  tort  are  not  between 
the  same  parties. 

Cononr-  (b)  There  may  be  two  causes  of  action  with  a  common 

TOnt  Cft11868       n    •     i  •  /»  J  i_  £      A.  *  TW  J        • 

of  action     plamtiff,  or  the  same  facts  may  give  Z.  a  remedy  m  con- 
JS^^^ij     tract  against  A.  and  also  a  remedy  in  tort  against  B. 

parties  in 

and  in  The  lessee  of  a  steam  ferry  at  Liverpool,  having  to  meet 

an  unusual  press  of  traffic,  hired  a  vessel  with  its  crew 

T^vr.  *  from  other  shipowners  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  ferry  for 
a  day.  The  plaintiff  held  a  season-ticket  for  the  ferry, 
and  therefore  had  a  contract  with  the  lessee  to  be  carried 
across  with  due  skill  and  care.  He  crossed  on  this  day  in 
the  hired  vessel ;  by  the  negligence  of  some  of  the  crew 

(/)  Ex.  Ch.  (1857)  8  E.  &  B.  647,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  216. 
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there  was  an  aooideiit  in  mooring  the  vessel  on  her  arrival 
at  the  farther  shore,  and  the  plaintifi  was  hurt.  He  sued 
not  the  lessee  of  the  ferry  but  the  owners  of  the  hired 
vessel;  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so. 
The  persons  managing  the  vessel  were  still  the  servants  of 
the  defendants,  her  owners,  though  working  her  under  a 
oontraot  of  hiring  for  the  purposes  of  the  ferry ;  and  the 
defendants  would  be  answerable  for  their  negligence  to  a 
mere  stranger  lawfully  on  board  the  vessel  or  standing  on 
the  pier  at  which  she  was  brought  up.  The  plaintiff  was 
lawfully  on  their  vessel  with  their  consent,  and  they  were 
not  the  less  responsible  to  him  because  he  was  there  in 
exercise  of  a  right  acquired  by  contract  upon  a  considera- 
tion paid  to  some  one  else(^). 

The  latest  and  most  authoritative  decision  on  facts  of  l^ouiket  ▼. 

Afat   Ditt 

this  kind  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1880  (A).       £,  co. 

The  plaintiff,  a  railway  passenger  with  a  return  ticket 
alighting  at  his  destination  at  the  end  of  the  return 
journey,  was  hurt  by  reason  of  the  carriages  being  unsuit- 
able to  the  height  of  the  platform  at  that  station.  This 
station  and  platform  belonged  to  one  company  (the  South 
Western),  by  whose  clerk  the  plaintiff's  ticket  had  been 
issued :  the  train  belonged  to  another  company  (the 
District)  who  used  the  station  and  adjoining  line  under 
running  powers.  There  was  an  agreement  between  tlio 
two  companies  whereby  the  profits  of  the  traffic  were 
divided.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  District  Company,  and  it 
was  held  that  they  were  liable  to  him  even  if  his  contract 
was  with  the  South  Western  Company  alone.    The  District 

{ff)  JDalyell  ▼.  Tyrer  (1858)  E.  B.  361.    Op.  B&rringer  r.  G.  E.  JB.  Co. 

ft  E.  899,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  62.  (1879)  4  0.  P.  B.  163,  48  L.  J. 

(A)  Foulkn  V.   Metrop.   Dut,  R.  0.  P.  400. 
Co.,  6  0.  P.  Div.  167,  49  L.  J.  0.  P. 

P.  1  I 
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Company  received  him  as  a  pafisenger  in  their  train, 
and  were  bound  to  provide  oairiages  not  only  safe  and 
sound  in  themselves,  but  safe  with  ref erenoe  to  the  perma- 
nent way  and  appliances  of  the  line.  In  breach  of  this 
duty  they  provided,  .according  to  the  facts  as  detennined 
by  the  jury,  a  train  so  ordered  that  ^4n  truth  the  combined 
arrangements  were  a  trap  or  snare,"  and  would  have  given 
the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action  though  he  had  been  carried 
gratuitously  (t).  He  had  been  actually  received  by  the 
defendants  as  a  passenger,  and  thereby  they  undertook  the 
duty  of  not  exposing  him  to  tmreasonable  peril  in  any 
matter  incident  to  the  journey. 


CauseB  of  (e)  There  may  be  two  causes  of  action  with  a  common 
oontraot  defendant,  or  the  same  act  or  event  which  makes  A.  liable 
at  Bi^'of    ^^'  ^  breach  of  contract  to  B.  may  make  him  liable  for  a 

difrerent      tort  to  Z. 
plaintins. 

The  case  already  mentioned  of  the  servant  travelling  by 
railway  with  his  master  would  be  an  example  of  this  if  it 
were  determined  on  any  particular  state  of  facts  that  the 
railway  company  contracted  only  with  the  master.  They 
would  not  be  less  imder  a  duty  to  the  servant  and  liable 
for  a  breach  thereof  because  they  might  also  be  liable  to 
the  master  for  other  consequences  on  the  ground  of  a 
breach  of  their  contract  with  him  (k). 

Again,  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  and  his 
baggage  were  carried  under  a  contract  made  with  the 
carriers  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India ;  this  did 


(t)  Bramwell  L.  J.,  6  0.  P.  Dir. 
at  p.  169.  See  the  judgment  of 
Theeiger  L.  J.  for  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  dntj. 
Comparison  of  these  two  judgments 
leaves  it  capable  of  doubt  whether 


the  defendants  would  haye  been 
liable  for  a  mere  non-feasanoe. 

{k}  MarshtUpM  oa.  (1861)  11  C.B. 
666,  21  L.  J.  C.  P.  U,  mpra, 
p.  478. 


./ 
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not  preyent  the  oarriers  from  being  liable  to  the  officer  if 
his  goods  were  destroyed  in  the  oonrse  of  the  journey  by 
the  negligence  of  their  servants.  ^^The  oontract  is  no 
oonoem  of  the  plaintiff's;  the  act  was  none  the  less  a 
wrong  to  him  "  (/).  He  oonld  not  charge  the  defendants 
with  a  breach  of  contract,  but  they  remained  answer- 
able for  ^^an  affirmatiye  act  injurious  to  the  plaintiff's 
property"  (w). 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Alton  ^^ton  ▼. 

Midland 

V.  Midland  Raihcay  Co,  (n)  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a,  a.,  qu. 
the  foregoing  authorities.  A  servant  travelling  by  rail-  ^^i^. 
way  on  his  master's  business  (haviug  paid  his  own  fare) 
received  hurt,  as  was  alleged,  by  the  uegligence  of  the 
railway  company's  servants,  and  the  master  sued  the 
company  for  loss  of  service  consequent  on  this  injury. 
It  was  held  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  the  supposed 
cause  of  action  arising,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
wholly  out  of  the  company's  contract  of  carriage ;  which 
contract  being  made  with  the  servant,  no  third  person 
could  found  any  right  upon  it.  '^The  rights  founded 
on  contract  belong  to  the  person  who  has  stipulated  for 
them  "  (o) ;  and  it  is  denied  that  there  was  any  duty  in- 
dependent of  contract  (j>).  But  it  is  not  explained  in 
any  of  the  judgments  how  this  view  is  consistent  with  the 


(Z)  Martin  v.  O,  L  P.  B.  Co. 
(1867)  L.  B.  3  Ex.  9,  per  Bram- 
weQ  B.  at  p.  14,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  27. 

(iri)  Ohaimell  B.  ibid. ;  KeUj  0.  B. 
and  Figott  B.  doabted.  The  later 
case  of  Beeher  r.  O,  S.  R.  Co. 
(1870)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  241,  89  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  122,  is  difltingaiahable :  aU 
it  deoidee  ia  that  if  A.  deliyen  B.'s 
goods  to  a  railway  company  as  A. 's 
own  ordinary   luggage,  and  the 


oompany  reoeiyee  them  to  be  canied 
aa  sach,  B.  oannot  sue  the  company 
for  the  lofls  of  the  goods.  Martin* a 
cote,  however,  was  not  oited. 

(ff)  19  0.  B.  N.  S.  213,  34  L.  J. 
C.  P.  292  (1866).  This  case  was  not 
oited  ather  in  Martin  r.  G,  I,  P.  B. 
Co.  or  limlket  r.  M^t,  Bist.  B.  Co. 

(o)  Willes  J.,  19  0.  B.  N.  8.  at 
p.  240. 

(p)  Montague  Smith  J.  at  p.  246. 


ii2 
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authorities  relied  on  for  the  plaintiff,  and  in  particular 
with  Marshall's  case,  a  former  decision  of  the  same  Court. 
The  test  question,  whether  the  reception  of  the  plaintiff's 
servant  as  a  passenger  would  not  have  created  a  duty  to 
carry  him  safely  if  there  had  not  been  any  contract  with 
him,  is  not  directly,  or,  it  is  submitted,  adequately  dealt 
with.  The  case,  though  expressly  treated  by  the  C!ourt  as 
of  general  importance,  has  been  but  littie  cited  or  relied 
on  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  now  passed; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  decision  was  disputed  (extra- 
judicially, it  is  true)  by  Sir  E.  V.  Williams  (y).  A 
directly  contrary  decision  has  also  been  given  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  (r).  Alton's  case,  moreover,  seems  to  be 
virtually  overruled  by  Foulkes's  case,  which  proceeds  on 
the  existence  of  a  duty  not  only  in  form  but  in  substance 
independent  of  contract.  The  only  way  of  maintaining 
the  authority  of  both  decisions  would  be  to  say  that  in 
Alton's  case  the  master  could  not  recover  because  the 
servant  had  a  contract  with  the  defendant  railway  com- 
pany, but  that  he  might  have  been  entitled  to  recover  if 
the  servant  had  been  travelling  with  a  free  pass,  or  with 
a  ticket  taken  and  paid  for  by  a  stranger,  or  issued  by 
another  company,  or  had  suffered  from  a  fault  in  the 
permanent  way  or  the  structure  of  a  station.  But  such  a 
distinction  does  not  appear  reasonable. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  argued  that  at  all  events 


(q)  * '  The  Court  decided  this  oaae 
on  the  principle  that  one  who  is  no 
party  to  a  contract  cannot  sue  in 
respect  of  the  breach  of  a  duty 
arising  out  of  the  contract.  But 
it  niay  be  doubted  whether  this 
was  correct ;  for  the  duty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  series  of  cases  cited  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  note,  does 
not  exclusiyely  arise  out  of   the 


contract,  but  out  of  the  common 
law  obligation  of  the  defendants 
as  earners ;  "  1  Wms.  Sannd.  474. 
Sir  £.  V.  Williams  was  a  member 
of  the  Court  which  decided  Mar' 
•halVt  case,  tupra^  p.  478. 

(r)  Ame$  ▼.  Union  H,  Co.  (1876) 
127  Mass.  641,  expressly  following 
JfanhalVa  ca.  (1851)  11  C.  B.  656, 
21  L.  J.  C.  P.  34,  Mupra,  p.  478. 
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suoh  negligence  most  be  shown  as  would  make  a  carrier 
of  passengers  liable  to  a  person  being  carried  gratuitously ; 
it  might  also  be  open  to  argument  whether  the  person 
injured  (apparently  a  commercial  traveller)  was  really  the 
servant  of  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  sense  that  an  action  could 
be  maintained  for  the  loss  of  his  service.  Doubtless  the 
action  for  wrong  to  a  servant  per  quod  senntium  ammt  is  of 
an  archaic  character  and  not  favoured  in  our  modem  law, 
and  this  may  have  unconsciously  influenced  the  Court. 
Neither  of  these  points,  however,  was  discussed,  nor  indeed 
were  they  open  to  discussion  upon  the  issues  of  law  raised 
by  the  pleadings,  on  which  alone  the  case  was  argued  and 
decided.  The  questions  what  degree  of  negligence  must 
be  shown,  whether  a  mere  non-feasance  would  be  enough, 
or  the  like,  could  have  been  properly  raised  only  when  the 
evidence  came  out  («). 

The  most  ingenious  reason  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  is  that  of  Willes  J.,  who  said  that  to  allow  such  an 
action  would  be  to  allow  a  stranger  to  exercise  and  deter- 
mine the  election  (of  suing  in  contract  or  tort)  which  the 
law  gives  only  to  the  person  actually  injured.  But  it  is 
submitted  that  the  latter  is  (or  was)  required  to  elect 
between  the  two  causes  of  action  as  a  matter  of  remedy, 
not  of  right,  and  because  he  is  to  be  compensated  once 
and  once  only  for  the  same  damage;  and  that  such 
election  neither  affects  nor  is  affected  by  the  position  of  a 
third  person.  Moreover  the  master  does  not  sue  as  a 
person  claiming  through  the  servant,  but  in  a  distinct  right. 
The  cause  of  action  and  the  measure  of  damages  are 
different  {t).  On  the  whole  the  weight  of  principle  and 
authority  seems  to  be  so  strong  against  Alton^s  case  that, 

(«)    Compare    Mr.    Heniy    T.      Law,"  Fhiladelpliia,  1884,  pp.  485 
Terry's    oritioism    in    '*  Leading      —488. 
PrindpleB     of     Anglo  -  American  {t)  See  p.  209  above, 


ftc. 
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notwithstanding  the  respeot  doe  to  the  Court  before  which 
it  came,  and  which  included  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  common  law  at  any  time,  the  only  legitimate  conclu* 
fiion  is  that  it  was  wronglj  decided. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself  has 
spoken  with  a  somewhat  ambiguous  yoice  {u).  We  should 
be  bound,  however,  to  prefer  the  later  and  more  considered 
decision  even  if  it  did  not  appear  to  be  more  in  harmonj 
with  the  general  current  of  authorities. 

iFmier-  It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
Wrighii  hold  that  facts  which  constitute  a  contract  cannot  have 
any  other  legal  effect.  We  think  we  have  shown  that 
such  is  not  really  the  law,  and  we  may  add  that  the  autho- 
rities commonly  relied  on  for  this  proposition  really  prove 
something  different  and  much  more  rational,  namely,  that 
if  A.  breaks  his  contract  with  B.  (which  may  happen 
without  any  personal  default  in  A.  or  A.'s  servants),  that  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  A.  liable  to  C,  a  stranger  to 
the  contract,  for  consequential  damage.  This,  and  only 
this,  is  the  substance  of  the  perfectly  correct  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Wintet^hottom  v.  Wright  (a?)  and 
Longmeid  v.  Holliday  (y).  In  each  case  the  defendant  de- 
livered,  under  a  contract  of  sale  or  hiring,  a  chattel  which  was 
in  fact  unsafe  to  use,  but  in  the  one  case  was  not  alleged,  in 
the  other  was  alleged  but  not  proved,  to  have  been  so  to  his 
knowledge.  In  each  case  a  stranger  to  the  contract,  using 
the  chattel — a  coach  in  the  one  case,  a  lamp  in  thie  other — 
in  the  ordinary  way,  came  to  harm  through  its  dangerous 


(tt)  The  actaal  deoiBion  of  Flem^  oase. 

inff*8  case  (p.  475   above)  is  on  a  (:r)  10  H.  &  W.  109,  11  L.  J. 

minnte  point  of  statutoj  prooe-  Ex.  415  (1842). 

dure,  but  its  grounds  are  not  easy  (y)  6  Ex.  761,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  430 

to  reconcile  with  tbos^  of  ^oulfcft*^  (1851). 
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oondition,  and  was  held  not  to  haye  any  oause  of  action 
against  the  purveyor.  Not  in  oontraot,  for  there  was  no 
oontract  between  these  parties;  not  in  tort,  for  no  bad 
faith  or  negligence  on  the  defendant's  part  was  proved. 
If  bad  faith  (z)  or  misfeasance  by  want  of  ordinary  care  (a) 
had  been  shown,  or,  it  may  be,  if  the  chattels  in  question 
had  been  of  the  class  of  eminently  dangerous  things  which 
a  man  deals  with  at  his  peril  (i),  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  class 
of  things  the  policy  of  the  law  has  created  a  stringent  and 
peculiar  duty,  to  which  the  ordinary  rule  that  the  plaintiff 
must  make  out  either  wilful  wrong-doing  or  negligence 
does  not  apply.  There  remain  over  some  few  miscellaneous 
cases  currently  cited  on  these  topics,  of  which  we  have 
purposely  said  nothing  because  they  are  little  or  nothing 
more  than  warnings  to  pleaders  (c). 

If,  after  this  examination  of  the  authorities,  we  cannot  Ooncnr- 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  concurrence  of  distinct  causes  v^ch  of 
of  action  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu  is  a  mere  accident  of  *^°I^.  . 

with  delust 

common  law  procedure,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  in  Roman 
Boman  system  and  find  the  same  thing  occurring  there. 
A  ireehoTn  fllitM  familiasj  being  an  apprentice,  is  immode- 


(e)  Langridge  y.  Levy  (1837)  2 
M.  ft  W.  619. 

(a)  Owrge  y.  8kivingUm  (1869) 
L.  R.  6  Ex.  1,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  8. 

(b)  See  Thomoi  y.  Winehetter 
(1852)  6  N.  T.  397,  Bigelow  L.  0. 
602,  p.  448  aboye. 

(e)  Sooh  ia  CollU  y.  Seldm  (1868) 
L.  R.  3  O.  P.  496,  37  L.  J.  C.  P. 
233,  where  the  declaration  at- 
tempted to  make  a  man  liable 
for  oreating  a  dangerous  state  of 
things,  without  any  aUegation  that 
he  knew  of  the  danger,  or  had  any 


control  oyer  the  thing  he  worked 
upon  or  the  plaoe  where  it  was, 
or  that  the  plaintiff  was  anything 
more  than  a  ''bare  lioensee." 
ToU'U  y.  Shertt(me,  6  H.  ft  W.  283, 
is  another  study  in  bad  pleading 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law.  So  Howard  y. 
Shepherd  (1860)  9  C.  B.  296,  ex- 
hibits an  attempt  to  disguise  a 
manifestly  def ectiye  cause  of  action 
in  assumpsit  by  declaring  in  the 
general  form  of  case. 
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ratelj  beaten  by  bis  master  for  olumBinees  about  bis  work. 
Tbe  apprentice's  f  atber  may  bave  an  action  against  tbe 
master  eitber  on  tbe  contract  of  biring  {ex  locato)  (d)^  or  at 
bis  option  an  action  under  tbe  lex  Aquiliaj  since  tbe  excess 
in  an  act  of  correction  wbicb  witbin  reasonable  bounds 
would  bave  been  lawful  amounts  to  culpa  (e).  It  is  like  tbe 
Englisb  cases  we  bave  cited  wbere  tbere  was  beld  to  be  a 
clear  cause  of  action  independent  of  contract,  so  tbat  it 
was  not  necessary  for  tbe  plaintiff  to  make  out  a  breacb  of 
contract  as  between  tbe  defendant  and  bimself . 


Causes  of 
action  de- 
pendent on 
collateral 
contract. 

What  did 
LumUy  y. 
Gv«  de- 
cide? 


III. — Cames  of  Action  in  Tort  dependent  on  a  Contract  no 

beticeen  the  same  Parties. 

(a)  Wben  a  binding  promise  is  meule,  an  obligation  is 
created  wbicb  remains  in  force  until  eztinguisbed  by  tbe 
performance  or  discbarge  of  tbe  contract.  Does  the  duty 
tbus  owed  to  tbe  promisee  constitute  tbe  object  of  a  kind 
of  real  rigbt  wbicb  a  stranger  to  tbe  contract  can  infringe, 
and  tbereby  render  bimself  answerable  ex  delicto?  In 
otber  words,  does  a  man's  title  to  tbe  performance  of  a 
promise  contain  an  element  analogous  to  ownership  or 
possession  P  Tbe  general  principles  of  tbe  law  (notwitb- 
standing  forms  of  speech  once  in  use,  and  warranted  by 
considerable  authority)  (/)  seem  to  call  for  a  negative 
answer.    It  would  confuse  every  accustomed  boundary 


(<Q  D.  19,  2.  loeati  eondueti,  13, 

(tf)  D.  9,  2.  6,  §  3 ;  Oraeber  on 
tbe  Lex  Aquilia,  p.  14  :  the  trans- 
lation there  gfiven  is  not  altogether 
correct,  but  the  inaoooraoieB  do  not 
affect  the  law  of  the  passage.  And 
see  D.  A.  t.  27,  }{  11,  33,  Qraeber, 
p.  230, 


(/)  Blaokstone,  ii.  442,  speaks  of 
a  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
as  transferring  a  property  in  that 
snm;  but  he  forthwith  adds  that 
this  property  is  "not  in  pos- 
session but  in  action  merely,"  t.  0. 
it  is  not  property  in  a  strict  sense : 
there  is  a  re9  but  not  a  domifuu, 
Vermogen  but  not  Eigenthum, 
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between  real  and  personal  rights,  dominion  and  obliga- 
tion, to  hold  that  one  who  without  any  ill-will  to  Peter 
prevents  Andrew  from  performing  his  contract  with  Peter 
may  be  a  kind  of  trespasser  against  Peter  {g).  For  Peter 
has  his  remedy  against  Andrew,  and  never  looked  to 
having  any  other ;  and  Andrew's  motives  for  breaking  his 
contract  are  not  material.  Yet  there  is  some  show  of 
authority  for  affirming  the  proposition  thus  condemned. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Lumley 
V.  Oye  (1853)  (A),  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Bowen  v. 
Hall  (1881)  (t),  that  an  action  Ues,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, for  procuring  a  third  person  to  break  his  contract 
with  the  plaintiff.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  what 
the  conditions  of  these  cases  were,  and  how  far  the  rule 
laid  down  by  them  really  extends. 

First,  it  is  admitted  that  actual  damage  must  be  alleged  Special 
and  proved  (/).  This  at  once  shows  that  the  right  violated  ^ 
is  not  an  absolute  and  independent  one  like  a  right  of 
property,  for  the  possibility  of  a  judgment  for  nominal 
damages  is  in  our  law  the  touchstone  of  such  rights. 
Where  specific  damage  is  necessary  to  support  an  action, 
the  right  which  has  been  infringed  cannot  be  a  right  of 
property,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  incident  to 
property. 


(^)  We  have  no  right  to  aaj  that 
a  Byatem  of  law  is  not  oonoeivable 
where  snch  a  dootrine  would  be 
natural  or  even  neoessazy.  Bat 
that  BTstem,  if  it  did  exist,  would 
be  not  at  aU  like  the  Boman  law 
and  not  much  like  the  oommon 
law. 

(A)  2  £.  &  B.  216,  22  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  463 ;  by  Crompton,  Erie,  and 
Wigrhtman  J  J. ;  dut,  Coleridge  J. 


(i)  6  Q.  B.  DiT.  833,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  305;  by  Lord  Selbome 
L.  C.  and  Brett  L.  J. ;  diu.  Lord 
Coleridge  C.  J. 

{j)  See  the  declaration  in  Lumley 
T.  Oye,  In  Bowen  ▼.  HaU  it  does 
not  appear  how  the  claim  for 
damages  was  framed,  bat  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  there  was  eridenoe  of  special 
damage ;  see  6  Q.  B.  D.  337. 
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and  Next,  the  defendant's  act  must  be  malioionsy  in  tlie 

sense  of  being  aimed  at  obtaining  some  advantage  for 
himself  at  the  plaintifTs  expense,  or  at  any  rate  at  oansing 
loss  or  damage  to  the  plaintiff.  In  the  decided  oases  the 
defendant's  objeot  was  to  ndthdraw  from  a  rival  in  busi- 
ness, and  procure  for  himself,  the  services  of  a  peculiarly 
skilled  person — ^in  the  earlier  case  an  operatic  singer,  in 
the  later  a  craftsman  to  whom,  in  common  with  only  a  few 
others,  a  particular  process  of  manufacture  was  known. 
Yarious  cases  may  be  put  of  a  man  advising  a  friend,  in 
all  honesty  and  without  ill-will  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  to  abide  the  risks  of  breaking  an  onerous  or  mis- 
chievous contract  rather  than  those  of  performing  it  (k). 
And  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  such  cases  to  treat  the 
giving  of  such  advice,  if  it  be  acted  on,  as  a  wrong. 
Lucilia  has  imprudently  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Titius,  her  inferior  in  birth,  station,  and  breeding : 
Lucilia's  brother  Marcus,  knowing  Titius  to  be  a  man  of 
bad  character,  persuades  Lucilia  to  break  off  the  match : 
shall  any  law  founded  in  reason  say  that  Marcus  is  liable 
to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  Titius  P  Assuredly  not :  and 
there  is  no  decision  that  authorizes  any  such  proposition 
areofilLe  even  by  way  of  plausible  extension.  There  must  be  a 
Mticm.  ^  wrongful  intent  to  do  harm  to  the  plaintiff  before  the  right 
of  action  for  procuring  a  breach  of  contract  can  be  estab- 
lished. Mere  knowledge  that  there  is  a  subsisting  con- 
tract will  not  do.  The  breach  of  contract  is  in  truth 
material  only  because  it  excludes  the  defence  that  the  act 
complained  of,  though  harmful  and  intended  to  do  harm, 
was  done  in  the  exeroiBe  of  a  common  right. 

Question        In  this  vicw  the  real  point  of  difficulty  is  reduced  to 

QMS  of       ^^9  that  the  damage  may  be  deemed  too  remote  to  found 
damaepe. 

{k)  See  the  diasentiog  judgment  of  Sir  Jobn  Coleridge  in  LwnUy  y.  Gy^, 
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tlie  aoiion  npon.  For  if  A.  persuades  B.  to  break  his  oon- 
traot  with  Z.,  the  proximate  cause  of  Z.'s  damage,  in  one 
sense,  is  not  the  oonduot  of  A.  but  the  vohmtary  act  or 
default  of  B.  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  there 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  law  when  this  objeotion 
would  have  been  held  oondusive.  Certainly  Lord  EUen- 
borough  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a  man 
is  answerable  only  for  ^^  legal  and  natural  oonsequenoe/' 
not  for  ^'an  illegal  oonsequenoe,"  that  is,  a  wrongful 
act  of  a  third  person  (/).  But  this  opinion  is  now  dis- 
approved (iw). 

The  tendency  of  our  later  authorities  is  to  measure 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  an  act  by  that  which 
appeared  or  should  have  appeared  to  the  actor  as  natural 
and  probable,  and  not  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  which  may 
run  counter  to  the  obvious  facts.  Here  the  consequence 
is  not  only  natural  and  probable — ^if  A/s  action  has  any 
consequence  at  all — ^but  is  designed  by  A« :  it  would,  there-* 
fore,  be  contrary  to  the  facts  to  hold  that  the  interposition 
of  B.'s  voluntary  agency  necessarily  breaks  the  chain  of 
proximate  cause  and  probable  consequence.  A  proximate 
cause  need  not  be  an  immediate  cause. 

Liability  for  negligence,  as  we  have  seen  (n),  is  not 
always  or  even  generally  excluded  by  what  is  called  ^^  con- 
tributory negligence  of  a  third  person."  In  any  case  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  lay  in  a  man's  mouth  to  say  that 
the  consequence  which  he  deliberately  planned  and  pro- 
cured is  too  remote  for  the  law  to  treat  as  a  consequence. 
The  iniquity  of  such  a  defence  is  obvious  in  the  grosser 
examples  of  the  criminal  law.  Commanding,  procuring, 
or  inciting  to  a  murder  cannot  have  any  ^^  legal  oonse- 

(Z)  ncars  V.  Wileoeks  (1807)  9  H.  L.  0. 677,  and  notes  to  Vican 
8  East  1,  and  in  2  Sm.  L.  0.  y.  JTiieoekt  in  Sm.  L.  0. 

(m)  See  Lynch  r.  Knighi  (1861)  (n)  Pp.  414—418,  above. 
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quenoe,"  the  act  of  complianoe  or  obedienoe  being  a  crime ; 
but  no  one  has  suggested  on  this  ground  any  doubt  that 
the  procurement  is  also  a  crime. 

Hotiye  xt  may  likewise  be  said  that  the  eeneral  habit  of  the 

as  an  ,  ,  ... 

ingredient  law  is  not  to  regard  motive  as  distinguished  from  intent, 
wrong.  ^^^  ^hft^  ^®  decision  in  Lumley  y.  Oye^  as  here  under- 
stood and  limited,  is  therefore  anomalous  at  best.  Now 
the  general  habit  is  as  stated,  but  there  are  well  estab- 
lished exceptions  to  it,  of  which  the  action  for  malicious 
prosecution  is  the  most  conspicuous :  there  it  is  clear  law 
that  indirect  and  improper  motive  must  be  added  to  the 
other  conditions  to  complete  the  cause  of  action.  The 
malicious  procuring  of  a  breach  of  contract,  or  of  certain 
kinds  of  contracts,  forms  one  more  exception.  It  may  be 
that  the  special  damage  which  is  the  ground  of  the  action 
must  be  such  as  cannot  be  redressed  in  an  action  for  the 
breach  of  contract  itself ;  in  other  words,  that  the  contract 
must  be  for  personal  services,  or  otherwise  of  such  a  kind 
that  an  action  against  the  contracting  party  would  not 
afford  an  adequate  remedy.  But  then  the  remedy  against 
the  wrong-doer  will  not  be  adequate  either ;  so  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  rational  ground  for  this 
limitation.  The  obvious  historical  connexion  with  the. 
action  for  enticing  away  a  servant  will  not  help  to  fix  the 
modem  principle.  C!oleridge  J.  rightly  saw  that  there 
was  no  choice  between  facing  the  broader  issues  now  indi- 
cated and  refusing  altogether  to  allow  that  any  cause  of 
action  appeared. 


American       In  America  the  decision  in  Lumley  v.  Oye  has  been 
^     ^'     followed  in  Massachusetts  (o)  and  elsewhere,  and  is  gene- 

(o)  Walker  v.  Cnmin  (1871)  107  Mass.  555,  a  oaae  very  like  Bnwm 
V.  Hall, 
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rally  6U)cepted,  with  some  such  limitation  as  here  main- 
tained. The  rule  ^'  does  not  apply  to  a  case  of  interference 
by  way  of  friendly  advioe,  honestly  given;  nor  is  it  in 
denial  of  the  right  of  free  expression  of  opinion  "  (p). 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  consider  specially  the  case  of  Wilful  in- 
a  man  wilfully  preventing  the  performance  of  a  contract  ^ith  oon- 
by  means  other  than  persuasion ;  for  in  almost  every  such  ^l^J^' 
case  the  means  employed  must  include  an  act  in  itself  Boauon. 
unlawful  (as  disabling  one  of  the  contracting  parties  by 
personal  violence,  or  destroying  or  spoiling  a  specific  thing 
contracted  for) ;  and,  if  so,  the  question  comes  round  again 
to  the  general  principles  of  remoteness  of  damage  (q). 

(b)  Procuring  a  breach  of  contract,  then,  may  be  action-  Damage  to 
able  if  maliciously  done ;  or  a  contracting  party  may  ^y  tiS^ 
indirectiy  through  the  contract,  though  not  upon  it,  have  ^^' 
an  action  against  a  stranger.     Can  he  become  liable  to  a 
stranger  ?    We  have  already  seen  that  a  misfeasance  by  a 
contracting  party  in  the  performance  of  his  contract  may 
be  an  independent  wrong  as  against  a  stranger  to  the 
contract,  and  as  such  may  give  that  stranger  a  right  of 
action  (r).    On  the  other  hand,  a  breach  of  contract,  as  such, 
will  generally  not  be  a  cause  of  action  for  a  stranger  (s). 
And  on  this  principle  it  is  held  by  our  courts  that  where 
a  message  is  incorrectly  transmitted  by  the  servants  of  a 


{p)  107  Mass.  566.  I  owe  the 
following  additional  references  to 
State  reports  to  the  kindness  of  an 
Axnerican  friend : — Sice  y.  Manley, 
66  N.  T.  (21  SickelB)  82;  Benton 
y.  JPtatC,  2  Wend.  385  (see  p.  280 
aboye) ;  Jones  y.  Blocker,  43  Ga. 
331 ;  Hoikin  y.  Royster,  70  N.  0. 
601  ;  Jonee  y.  Starly,  76  N.  C.  355  ; 
Dickson  y.  Dickson,  La.  An.  1261 ; 


Burger  y.  CarpenteTy  2  8.  C.  7. 

{q)  See  Mr.  William  Sohofield 
on  "The  principle  of  Lumley  y. 
Oye  and  its  application,"  Hary. 
Law  Bey.  ii.  19. 

(r)  P.  482  aboye. 

(<)  The  exceptiona  to  this  rule 
are  mnch  wider  in  America  than 
in  England. 
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telegraph  oompany,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  deliyered 
thereby  sustains  damage,  that  person  has  not  any  remedy 
against  the  company.  For  the  iaty  to  transmit  and 
deliver  the  message  arises  wholly  out  of  the  oontraot  with 
the  sender,  and  there  is  no  duty  towards  the  receiver. 
Wilful  alteration  of  a  message  might  be  the  ground  of  an 
action  for  deceit  against  the  person  who  altered  it,  as  he 
would  have  knowingly  made  a  false  statement  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  message  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
But  a  mere  mistake  in  reading  off  or  transmitting  a  letter 
or  figure,  though  it  may  materially  affect  the  sense  of  the 
despatch,  cannot  be  treated  as  a  deceit  (t). 

Podtioii  of      ^^  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  receives  a 
^ra^^os    telegram  which,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  telegraph 
^^f*^-    company,  is  altered  or  in  other  respects  untrue,  is  invari- 
▼iewB  in     ably  permitted  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  telegraph 
and  u.  S.   company  for  the  loss  that  he  sustains  through  acting  upon 
that  telegram : "  the  latest  commentator  on  the  American 
authorities,  however,  finds  the  reasoning  of  the  English 
courts  difficult  to  answer  (t«).    And  the  American  deci- 
sions appear  to  rest  more  on  a  strong  sense  of  public 
expediency  than  on  any  one  definite  legal  theory.    The 
suggestion  that  there  is  something  like  a  bailment  of  the 
message  may  be  at  once  dismissed.    Having  regard  to  the 


{t)  Diekaon  v.  Bmtw's  Telegram 
Co.  (1877)  3  0.  P.  Div.  1,  47  L.  J. 
C.  P.  1,  conflrming  Flayford  r. 
U.  K,  Electric  Telegraph  Co.  (1869) 
L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  706,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
249. 

(m)  Gray  on  Oommnnioation  by- 
Telegraph  (Boeton,  188d)  ^  71-73, 
where  authorities  are  ooUeoted. 
And  Bee  Wharton  on  Ckmtniots, 
§{  791,   1066,    who   defends   the 


American  role  on  somewhat  novel 
speoolative  groonds.  Perhaps  the 
oommon  law  ooght  to  haye  a  theory 
of  eidpa  Ml  eontrt^iendo^  bat  the 
lamented  author's  ingenuitj  will 
not  persuade  many  oommon  lawyen 
that  it  has.  And  if  it  had,  I  fail 
to  see  how  that  oould  afleot  the  posi- 
tion of  parties  between  whom  there 
is  not  even  the  offer  of  a  oontraot. 
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exteDsion  of  the  action  for  deceit  in  certain  English 
oases  (^)y  there  is  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for  the  theory  of 
misrepresentation  than  our  courts  have  admitted ;  but  this 
too  is  precarious  ground.  The  real  question  of  principle 
is  whether  a  general  duty  of  using  adequate  care  can  be 
made  out.  I  am  not  bound  to  undertake  telegraphic 
business  at  all ;  but  if  I  do,  am  I  not  bound  to  know  that 
errors  in  the  transmission  of  messages  may  naturally  and 
probably  damnify  the  receivers  P  and  am  I  not  therefore 
bound,  whether  I  am  forwarding  the  messages  under  any 
contract  or  not,  to  use  reasonable  care  to  ensure  correct- 
ness P  I  cannot  warrant  the  authenticity  or  the  material 
truth  of  the  despatch,  but  shall  I  not  be  diligent  in  that 
which  lies  within  my  power,  namely  the  delirery  to  the 
receiver  of  those  words  or  figures  which  the  sender  intended 
him  to  receive  P  If  the  affirmative  answer  be  right,  the 
receiver  who  is  misled  may  have  a  cause  of  action,  namely 
for  negligence  in  the  execution  of  a  voluntary  undertaking 
attended  with  obvious  risk.  But  a  negative  answer  is 
given  by  our  own  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinary 
law  of  negligence  has  never  been  held  to  extend  to  negli- 
gence in  the  statement  of  facts  (if  it  did,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  special  rules  as  to  deceit) ;  and  that  the 
delivery  of  a  message,  whether  by  telegraph  or  otherwise, 
is  nothing  but  a  statement  that  certain  words  have  been 
communicated  by  the  sender  to  the  messenger  for  the 
purpose  of  being  by  him  communicated  to  the  receiver. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  against  this  that  the  nature  of 
telegraph  business  creates  a  special  duty  of  diligence  in 
correct  statement,  so  that  an  action  as  for  deceit  will  lie 
without  actual  fraud.  But  since  the  recent  cases  follow- 
ing Berry  v.  Peek  (y)  this  could  hardly  be  argued  in 

(x)  See  espedaUy  Dmton  y.  O,      26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129,  p.  269  aboye. 
N.  R,  Co.  (1866)  6  E.  &  B.  860,  (y)  See  p.  267  above. 
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England.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the 
systematic  undertaking  to  delirer  messages  in  a  oertain 
way  (much  more  the  existence  of  a  corporation  for  that 
special  purpose)  puts  the  case  in  a  category  of  its  own 
apart  from  representations  of  fact  made  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  or  the  repetition  of  any  such  repre- 
sentation. Thus  we  should  come  back  to  the  old  ground 
of  the  action  on  the  case  for  misfeasance.  The  telegraph 
company  would  be  in  the  same  plight  as  the  smith 
who  pricks  a  horse  with  a  nail,  or  the  unskilful  surgeon, 
and  liable  without  any  question  of  contract  or  war- 
ranty. Such  liability  would  not  necessarily  be  towards 
the  receiver  only,  though  damages  incurred  by  any  other 
person  would  in  most  cases  be  too  remote.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  the  matter  for  this 
countzy,  and  inland  communication  by  telegraph  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  could  not  be 
sued  even  if  the  American  doctrine  were  adopted.  With 
regard  to  foreign  telegrams,  however,  the  rule  is  still  of 
importance,  and  until  the  House  of  Lords  has  spoken  it  is 
still  open  to  discussion. 

The  con-  In  the  present  writer's  opinion  the  American  decisions, 
sidered  on  though  not  aU  the  reasons  given  for  them,  are  on  principle 
pnociple.  QQprect/  The  undertaking  to  transmit  a  sequence  of  letters 
or  figures  (which  may  compose  significant  words  and  sen- 
tences, but  also  may  be,  and  often  are,  mere  unintelligible 
symbols  to  the  transmitter)  is  a  wholly  different  thing 
from  the  statement  of  an  alleged  fact  or  the  expression  of 
a  professed  opinion  in  one's  own  language.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liability  for  negligence 
in  word  as  distinguished  from  act ;  and  this  difference  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  (2).    If  a  man  asserts 

(z)  The  law  of  defamation  stands      proposition  in  the  text,  for  it  is  not 
apart :  but  it  is  no  exception  to  the      a  law  requiring  care  and  caution  in 
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as  true  that  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  that  is 
deoeit ;  and  this  inoludes,  as  we  have  seen,  making  asser- 
tions Bs  of  his  own  knowledge  about  things  of  which  he  is 
consciously  ignorant.  If  he  only  speaks,  and  purports  to 
speak,  according  to  his  information  and  belief,  then  he 
speaks  for  his  own  part  both  honestly  and  truly,  though 
his  information  and  belief  may  be  in  themselves  erroneous, 
and  though  if  he  had  taken  ordinary  pains  his  information 
might  have  been  better.  If  he  expresses  an  opinion,  that 
is  his  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  others  must  esti- 
mate its  worth  for  themselves.  In  either  case,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  duty  to  give  correct  information  or  a 
competent  opinion,  there  is  no  question  of  wrong-doing. 
If  the  speaker  has  not  come  under  any  such  duty,  he  was 
not  bound  to  have  any  information  or  to  frame  any 
opinion.  But  where  a  particular  duty  has  been  assumed, 
it  makes  no  difference  that  the  speaking  or  writing  of  a 
form  of  words  is  an  incident  in  the  performance.  If  a 
medical  practitioner  miscopies  a  f orinida  from  a  pharma- 
copoeia or  medical  treatise,  and  his  patient  is  poisoned  by 
the  druggist  making  it  up  as  so  copied,  surely  that  is  action- 
able negligence,  and  actionable  apart  from  any  contract. 
Yet  his  intention  was  only  to  repeat  what  he  found  in  the 
book.  It  is  true  that  the  prescription,  even  if  he  states  it 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  book,  is  his  prescription,  and  he  is 
answerable  for  its  being  a  fit  one ;  if  it  be  exactly  copied 
from  a  current  book  of  good  repute  which  states  it  to  be 
applicable  to  such  cases  as  the  one  in  hand,  that  will  be 
evidence,  but  only  evidence,  that  the  advice  was  com- 
petent. 

Again  the  negligent  misreading  of  an  ancient  record  by 

g^reaier  or  less  degree,  but  a  law  malice  has  to  be  proyed,  the  gprossest 
of  absolute  responsibility  qualified  negligence  is  only  eyidenoe  of 
by  absolute  exceptions ;  and  where      malice. 

P.  K  K 
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a  professed  palseographist  might  well  be  a  diieot  and 
natural  cause  of  damage ;  if  such  a  person,  being  employed 
under  a  contract  with  a  solicitor,  made  a  negligent  mistake 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  ultimate  client,  is  it  clear  that  the 
client  might  not  have  an  action  against  him  P  If  not,  he 
may  with  impunity  be  negligent  to  the  verge  of  fraud ; 
for  the  solicitor,  not  being  damnified,  would  have  no  cause 
of  action,  or  at  most  a  right  to  nominal  damages  on  the 
contract.  The  telegraph  clerk's  case  is  more  like  one  of 
these  (we  do  not  say  they  are  precisely  analogous)  than 
the  mere  reporting  or  repetition  of  supposed  facts.  There 
remains,  no  doubt,  the  argument  that  liability  must  not  be 
indefinitely  extended.  But  no  one  has  proposed  to  abolish 
the  general  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage,  of  which  the 
importance,  it  is  submitted,  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  con- 
triving hard  and  fast  rules  in  order  to  limit  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  liability.  Thus  it  seems 
that  even  on  the  American  view  damages  oould  not  be 
recovered  for  loss  arising  out  of  an  error  in  a  ciphered 
telegram,  for  the  telegraph  company  would  have  no  notice 
of  what  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  error 
would  be  (a). 

XTpcer-  Taking  together  all  the  matters  hitherto  discussed  in 

stai  re-      this  chapter,  it  appears  that  different  views  and  tendencies 

ia^E^UBh  ^^®  ^^  dijflferent  occasions  prevailed  even  in  the  same  court, 

doctrine,    and  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  complete  and 

consistent  doctrine.    Fleming's  case  {b)  is  reconcilable,  but 

only  just  reconcilable,  with  Jbtt/fe«'«  case(<j),  and  Dickson 

V.  Renter^ s  Tekgram  Co.  (d)^  though  not  directly  opposed 

(a)  Op.  SandsTi  r.  Stuart  (1876)  {e)  6  0.  P.  Div.  167,  49  L.  J. 

1  0.  P.  D.  826,  46  L.  J.  0.  P.  682.      0.  P.  361. 
{b)  4  Q.  B.  Div.  81.  (rf)  3  C.  P.  Div.   1,  47   L.  J. 

0.  P.  1. 
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to  Bawen  v.  HaU{e),  is  oertainlj  not  oonoeiyed  in  the  same 
fipirit. 

(c)  There  are  likewise  cases  where  an  innooent  and  even  Character 
a  pradent  person  will  find  himself  within  his  right,  or  a  innocent 
wrong-doer,  according  as  there  has  or  has  not  heen  a  con-  J^^  ^ 
tract  between  other  parties  tinder  which  the  property  or  e^tra- 

,  *  t     JT       ./  neouB 

lawful  possession  of  goods  has  been  transferred.  If  a  man  contract. 
fraudulently  acquires  property  in  goods,  or  gets  delivery  of 
possession  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner,  he  has  a  real 
though  a  defeasible  title,  and  at  any  time  before  the  con- 
tract is  avoided  (be  it  of  sale  or  any  form  of  bailment)  he 
can  give  an  indefeasible  title  by  delivery  over  to  a  buyer 
or  lender  for  valuable  consideration  given  in  good  faith  (/). 
On  the  other  hand  a  man  may  obtain  the  actual  control 
and  apparent  dominion  of  goods  not  only  without  having 
acquired  the  property,  but  without  any  rightful  transfer  of 
possession.  He  may  obtain  possession  by  a  mere  trick,  for 
example  by  pretending  to  be  another  person  with  whom 
the  other  party  reaUy  intends  to  deal(^),  or  the  agent  of 
that  person  {h).  In  such  a  case  a  third  person,  even  if  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  possessor's  want  of 
title,  cannot  acquire  a  good  title  from  him  unless  the  sale 
is  in  market  overt,  or  the  transaction  is  within  some  special 
statutory  protection,  as  that  of  the  Factors  Acts.  He 
deals,  however  innocently,  at  his  peril.  In  these  cases 
there  may  be  hardship,  but  there  is  nothing  anomalous. 
It  is  not  really  a  contract  between  other  parties  that 
determines  whether  a  legal  wrong  has  been  committed  or 


(«)  6  Q.  B.  DiT.  333,  60  L.  J.  L.  B.  1  P.  C.  219,  35  L.  J.  P.  C.  66. 

Q.  B.  306.  {g)  Oundy  y.  LinSUayy    3    App. 

(/)  See  the  principle  explained,  Ca.  469,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  481. 

and  worked  out  in  relation  to  com-  (h)  Hardman  v.  Booths  1  H.  &  C. 

plicated  facta,  in  F^ue  y.  Qhahec,  803,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  106. 

K  k2 
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not,  but  the  existenoe  or  non-existenoe  of  rights  of  pro* 
perty  and  possession — ^rights  available   against   all   the 
world — which  in  their  turn  exist  or  not  according  as  there 
has  been  a  contract,  though  perhaps  vitiated  by  fraud  as 
between  the  original  parties,  or  a  fraudulent  obtaining 
of  possession  (t*)  without  any  contract.     The  question  is 
purely  of  the  distribution  of  real  rights  as  affording  oc- 
casion for  their  infringement,  it  may  be  an  unconscious 
infringement.    A  man  cannot  be  liable  to  A.  for  meddling 
with  A.'s  goods  while  there  is    an  unsettled   question 
whether  the  goods  are  A.'s  or  B.'s.    But  it  cannot  be 
a  proposition  in  the  law  of  torts  that  the  goods  are  A.'8 
or  B.'s,  and  it  can  be  said  to  be,  in  a  qualified  sense,  a 
proposition  in  the  law  of  contract  only  because  in  the 
common  law  property  and  the  right  to  possession  can  on 
the  one  hand  be  transferred  by  contract  without  deliyeiy 
or  any  other  overt  act,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  legal 
effect  of  a  manual  delivery  or  consignment  may  depend  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  true  consent  to  the  apparent 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  act.    The  contract,  or  the  absence 
of  a  contract,  is  only  part  of  the  incidents  determining  the 
legal  situation  on  which  the  alleged  tortious  act  operates. 
There  are  two  questions,  always  conceivably  and  often 
practically  distinct :  Were  the  goods  in  question  the  goods 
of  the  plaintiff  P    Did  the  act  complained  of  amount  to  a 
trespass  or  conversion  P    Both  must  be  distinctly  answered 
in  the  a£Brmative  to  make  out  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  they 
depend  on  quite  different  principles  (k).   There  is  therefore 


(•)  It  will  be  remembered  that 
tbe  eesenoe  of  trespass  de  bonis 
Mportatit  is  depriving  the  true 
owner  of  possession :  a  thief  has 
possession  in  law,  though  a  wrong- 
ful possession,  and  the  lawful  pos- 
sessor of  goods  cannot  at  conunon 


law  steal  them,  except  in  the  cases 
of  «  breaking  bulk  "  and  the  like, 
where  it  is  held  that  the  fraudulent 
dealing  determines  the  bailment. 

{k)  See  poffim  in  the  opinions  de- 
livered in  Hollint  v.  Fowler,  L.  R. 
7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169. 
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no  oomplioation  of  oontraot  and  tort  in  these  cases,  but 
only— if  we  may  so  oall  it — a  dramatio  juxtaposition. 


rV. — Measure  of  Damages  and  other  Incidents  of  the 

Remedy. 

With  regard  to  the  measure  of  damages,  the  same  Measureof 
principles  are  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  cases  of  &o. 
contract  and  of  tort,  and  even  rules  which  are  generally 
peculiar  to  one  branch  of  the  law  may  be  applied  to  the 
other  in  exceptional  classes  of  cases. 

The  liability  of  a  wrong-doer  for  his  act  is  determined, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  extent  *to  which  the  harm  suffered 
by  the  plaintiff  was  a  natural  and  probable  consequence  of 
the  act.  This  appears  to  be  also  the  true  measure  of 
liability  for  breach  of  contract ;  "  the  rule  with  regard  to 
remoteness  of  damage  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the 
damages  are  claimed  in  actions  of  contract  or  of  tort"  (/) ; 
the  judgment  of  what  is  natural  and  probable  being  taken 
as  it  would  have  been  formed  by  a  reasonable  man  in  the 
defendant's  place  at  the  date  of  the  wrongful  act,  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  in  the  law  of  contract  quite  recent  opinions 
of  considerable  authority  casting  doubt  on  the  rule  of 
Hadley  y.  Baxendale{m)j  and  tending  to  show  that  a 
contracting  party  can  be  held  answerable  for  special  con- 
sequences of  a  breach  of  his  contract  only  if  there  has  been 
something  amounting  to  on  undertaldng  on  his  part  to 
bear  such  consequences ;  on  this  view  even  express  notice 
of  the  probable  consequences — ^if  they  be  not  in  themselves 
of  a  common  and  obvious  kind,  such  as  the  plaintiff's  loss 


(/)  Brett  M.  B.,  The  Notting  Mill  (m)  9  Ex.  341,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  179 

(1884)  9  P.  Div.  104,  118,  63  L.  J.       (1864). 
P.  66. 
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of  a  differenoe  between  the  oontract  and  tiie  market  price 
of  marketable  goods  which  the  defendant  fails  to  deliver — 
would  not  of  itself  suffice  (n). 


Rale  u 
to  oonse- 
auential 
damage: 
how  far 
alike  in 
ooDtract 
and  tort. 


But  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  more  lately  disapproved 
this  view,  pointing  out  that  a  oontraoting  party's  liability 
to  pay  damages  for  a  breach  is  not  created  by  his  agree- 
ment to  be  liable,  but  is  imposed  by  law.  "A  person 
contemplates  the  performance  and  not  the  breach  of  his 
contract ;  he  does  not  enter  into  a  kind  of  second  contract 
to  pay  damages,  but  he  is  liable  to  make  good  those 
injuries  which  he  is  aware  that  his  default  may  occasion  to 
the  contractee  "  (o). 

The  general  principle,  therefore,  is  still  the  same  in 
contract  as  in  tort,  whatever  difficulty  may  be  found  in 
working  it  out  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner  in  relation 
to  the  various  combinations  of  fact  occurring  in  practice  (p) . 

One  point  may  be  suggested  as  needful  to  be  borne  in 
mind  to  give  a  consistent  doctrine.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  not  notice  of  apprehended  consequences  that  is  material, 
but  notice  of  the  existing  facts  by  reason  whereof  those 
consequences  will  naturally  and  probably  ensue  upon  a 
breach  of  the  contract  (g). 


(n)  Rome  y.  Midland  JB.  Oo. 
(1873)  Ex.  Ch.,  L.  R.  8  0.  P.  131, 
43  L.  J.  0.  P.  59. 

(o)  Hydraulic  Engineiring  Co.  y. 
McHaffie  (1878)  4  Q.  B.  Div.  670, 
per  Bramwell  L.  J.  at  p.  674 ; 
Brett  and  Cotton  L.JJ.  are  no  leas 
explicit.  The  time  to  be  looked  to 
IB  that  of  entering  into  the  con- 
tract: ib.  In  MeMahon  y.  Field 
(1881)  7  Q.  B.  Diy.  591,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  652,  the  supposed  neoessitj  of 
a  special  undertaking  is  not  put 
forward  at  all.    Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne, 


though  he  stiU  (4ih  ed.  1884)  hold« 
by  Home  y.  Midland  M,  Co,,  yerjr 
pertinently  asks  where  is  the  con- 
sideration for  such  an  undertaking. 

(p)  As  to  the  treatment  of  con- 
sequential damage  where  a  false 
statement  is  made  which  may  be 
treated  either  as  a  deceit  or  as  a 
broken  warranty,  see  Smith  y .  Green 
(1875)  1  C.  P.  D.  92,  46  L.  J. 
0.  P.  28. 

(q)  According  to  Alderson  B.  in 
Hadley  y.  BaxenddUj  it  is  the  know- 
ledge  of    "special  oiroumstanoes 
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Exemplary  or  vindictive  damages,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  Vindictive 

'  c  n  H  iftctcr 

recovered  m  an  action  on  a  contract,  ajid  it  makes  no  of  action 
difference  that  the  breach  of  contrcu^t  is  a  misfeasance  of  promise 
capable  of  being  treated  as  a  wrong.     Actions  for  breach  ^f  ™*'" 
of  promise  of  marriage  are  an  exception,  perhaps  in  law, 
certainly  in  fact :  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  the  estimate 
formed  by  a  jury  in  such  a  case,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
giving,  if  so  minded,  damages  which  in  truth  are,  and  are 
intended  to  be,  exemplary  (r).     Strictly  the  damages  are 
by  way  of  compensation,  but  they  are  "almost  always 
considered  by  the  jury  somewhat  in  poenam^^  (s).     Like 
results  might  conceivably  follow  in  the  case  of    other 
breaches  of  contract  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
wanton  injury  or  contumely. 

In  another  respect  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  like  Oontracta 
a  tort :  executors  cannot  sue  for  it  v^ithout  proof  of  execntora 
special  damage  to  their  testator's  personal  estate  ;  nor  does  ^^^* 
the  action  lie  against  executors  without  special  damage  (t). 
"  Executors  and  administrators  are  the  representatives  of 
the  temporal  property,  that  is,  the  debts  and  goods  of  the 
deceased,  but  not  of  their  wrongs,  except  where  those 
wrongs  operate  to  the  temporal  injury  of  their  personal 
estate.  But  in  that  case  the  special  damage  ought  to  be 
stated  on  the  record ;  otherwise  the  Court  cannot  intend 
iV{u),  The  same  rule  appears  to  hold  as  concerning 
injuries  to  the  person  caused  by  unskilful  medical  treat- 
ment, negligence  of  carriers  of  passengers  or  their  servants, 

under  which  the  contract  was  acta-  («)  Le  Blanc  J.  in  Chamberlain 

ally  made  "  that  has  to  be  looked  y.  Vimat/uon  (1814)  2  M.  &  S.  408, 

to,  i.e.  the  probability  of  the  oonse-  414. 

quenoe  is  only  matter  of  inference.  {t)  Finlay  ▼.  Chimey  (1888)   20 

(r)  See  B^trry  v.  Da  Costa  (1866)  Q.  B.  Div.  494,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  247. 

L.  R.  1  G.  P.  331,  35  L.  J.  C.  F.  (u)  Chamberlain    y.    mUiamton, 

191.  2M.  &S.  at  p.  11.3. 


sue. 
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and  the  like,  although  the  duty  to  be  performed  was  under 
a  contract  (or).  Positiye  authority,  however,  has  not  been 
found  on  the  extent  of  this  analogy.  The  language  used 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  at  any  rate  not  oonyindng, 
for  although  certainly  a  wrong  is  not  property,  the  right 
to  recover  damages  for  a  wrong  is  a  chose  in  action ; 
neither  can  the  distinction  between  liquidated  and  im- 
liquidated  damages  afford  a  test,  for  that  would  exclude 
causes  of  action  on  which  executors  have  always  been  able 
to  sue.  We  have  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  the 
exceptional  converse  cases  in  which  by  statute  or  otherwise 
a  cause  of  action  for  a  tort  which  a  person  might  have 
sued  on  in  his  lifetime  survives  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Where  there  was  one  cause  of  action  with  an  option  to 
sue  in  tort  or  in  contract,  the  incidents  of  the  remedy 
generally  were  determined  once  for  all,  under  the  old 
common  law  practice,  by  the  plaintiff's  election  of  his 
form  of  action.  But  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  prac- 
tical importance  in  England,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  most 
jurisdictions. 


{x)  Chamberlain  y.  WiUiamaon^ 
last  note;  Willes  J.  in  Alton  y. 
Midland  R.  Co,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  at 
p.  242,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  at  p.  298 ; 
op.  Beckham  y.  Drake  (1841)  8  M. 


&  W.  at  p.  864  ;  1  Wma.  Sannd. 
242  ;  and  see  mora  in  Williams  on 
Exeoators,  pt.  2,  bk.  3,  oh.  1,  {  1 ; 
and  Raymond  v.  Fitch  (1885)  2  G. 
M.  &  B.  688. 
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mSTOEIOAL  NOTE  ON  THE  OLASSIFIOATION  OF  THE 

FOEMS  OF  PEESONAIi  ACTION. 

(By  Mb.  F.  W.  Mattlahd.) 


The  history  of  the  attempt  to  classify  the  English  personal  actions 
tinder  the  two  heads  of  Contract  and  Tort  will  hardly  be  under- 
stood unless  two  preliminary  considerations  are  had  in  mind. 

(1.)  Between  the  various  forms  of  action  there  were  in  old  time 
many  procedural  differences  of  serious  practical  importance.  A 
few  of  these  would  have  been  brought  out  by  such  questions  as  the 
following : — 

(a)  What  is  the  mesne  process  proper  to  this  action  P    Does  one 

begin  with  summons  or  with  attachment?  Is  there  a 
capias  ad  respondendumf  or,  again,  is  there  land  to  be 
seized  into  the  king's  hand  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  general  issue?    Is  it,  e,g.,  Nil  debet,  or  Non 

aaaumpsit,  or  Not  guilty  f 

(c)  What  mode  of  proof  is  open  to  the  defendant?    Is  this  one 

of  the  actions  in  which  he  can  still  wage  his  law  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  final  process  ?    Can  one  proceed  to  outlawry  ? 

(e)  How  will  the  defendant  be  punished  if  the  case  goes  against 

him  ?    Will  he  be  merely  amerced  or  will  he  be  imprisoned 

until  he  makes  fine  with  the  king  ? 

In  course  of  time,  partly  by  statutes,  partly  under  coyer  of 

fictions,  the  procedure  in  the  yarioiis  personal  actions  was  made 

more  uniform ;  but  the  memory  of  these  old  differences  endured, 

and  therefore  classification  was  a  difficult  task. 

(2.)  The  list  of  original  writs  was  not  the  reasoned  scheme  of  a 
provident  legislator  calmly  devising  apt  remedies  for  all  conceivable 
wrongs;  rather  it  was  'the  outcome  of  the  long  and  complicated 
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straggle  whereby  the  English  king  at  yarious  times  and  tinder 
various  pretexts  drew  into  his  own  court  (and  so  drew  away  from 
other  courts  communal,  seignorial,  ecclesiastical),  almost  all  the 
litigation  of  the  realm.  Then,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
growth  of  Parliament  prevented  for  the  future  any  facile  invention 
of  new  remedies.  To  restrain  the  king's  writ-making  power  had 
been  a  main  object  with  those  who  strove  for  Parliaments  (a).  The 
completeness  of  the  parliamentary  victory  is  marked  by  the  weU- 
known  clause  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  H.  (b)  which  allows 
the  Chancery  to  vary  the  old  forms  so  as  to  suit  new  cases,  but 
only  new  cases  which  fall  under  old  law.  A  use  of  this  permission, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  a  tardy  and  over-cautious  use,  but  which 
may  well  have  been  all  that  Parliament  would  have  suffered,  gave 
us  in  course  of  time  one  new  form  of  action,  namely,  trespass  upon 
the  special  case,  and  this  again  threw  out  branches  which  came  to 
be  considered  as  distinct  forms  of  action,  namely,  assumpsit  and 
trover.  Equity,  again,  met  some  of  the  new  wants  of  new  times, 
but  others  had  to  be  met  by  a  stretching  and  twisting  of  the  old 
forms  which  were  made  to  serve  many  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  originally  intended. 

Now  to  Bracton  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  the  king  in  his  chancery  and  his  court  stiU  exercised  a  con- 
siderable power  of  making  and  sanctioning  new  writs  (c),  it  may 
have  seemed  very  possible  that  the  personal  actions  might  be 
neatly  fitted  into  the  scheme  that  he  found  provided  in  the  Boman 
books ;  they  must  be  (1)  ea;  contractu  vel  quasi ,  (2)  ex  maleficio  vel 
quasi  {d)»  Personal  actions  in  the  king's  court  were  by  no  means 
very  common ;  such  actions  still  went  to  the  local  courts.  Perhaps 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  says  very  little  about  them ;  perhaps 
his  work  is  unfinished ;  at  any  rate,  he  just  states  this  classification 
but  makes  hardly  any  use  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
epitomators  Britton  (e)  and  Fleta  (/).    Thoughout  the  middle  ages 


(a)  See  a  coznplaint  by  the 
bishops  in  1257,  Mat.  Par.  Uhron. 
Maj.  (ed.  Luard)  vol.  vi.  p.  363. 
New  writs  contrary  to  law  are 
made  in  the  Chancerv  without  the 
consent  of  the  ooonoil  of  the  reahn. 
So  under  the  provisions  of  Oxford 
(1268)  the  Ghanoellor  is  to  swear 
that  he  will  seal  no  writs  save 
writs  of  course,  without  the  order 
of  the  king  and  of  the  oonnoil 
established  bj'-  the  provisioiiR.  See 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  Part  6, 
No.  4. 


(b)  Stat.  13  Edw.  I.  (1286)  o.  24. 

{e)  His  doctrine  as  to  the  making 
of  new  writs  will  be  found  on  fols. 
413—414  6.  See  fol.  438  &  for  a 
writ  invented  by  William  of 
Raleigh.  In  several  other  oases 
Braoton  notices  that  the  writ  has 
been  lately  devised  by  resolution 
of  the  Court  {de  cormlio  euriai),  e,  g. 
the  Quare  Ejecit,  foL  220. 

id)  Fol.  102. 

\e)  Vol.  i.  p.  156.  Britten's  eqoi- 
Talent  for  maltjicium  is  treipast, 

(/)  Fol.  120. 
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fhe  theory  that  peraonBl  actions  may  be  arranged  nnder  these  head- 
ings seems  to  remain  a  sterile,  alien  theory.  It  does  not  determine 
the  arrangement  of  the  practical  books,  of  the  Begister,  the  Old 
Natura  Brevium,  Fitzherbert*s  Natiira  Breyinm,  the  Noyae  Narra- 
tiones.  Even  Hale,  when  in  his  Analysis  he  mapped  out  the  field 
of  English  law,  did  not  make  it  an  important  outline. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  most  natural  classification  of 
writs  was  quite  different.  It  would  give  us  as  its  two  main  head- 
ings—(a)  Praecipe;  (b)  8t  te/ecerii  teeurum, 

(a)  In  one  class  we  have  writs  beginning  with  Praecipe  quod 
reddat—faciat—permitUU.  The  sheriff  is  to  bid  the  defendant 
render  (do,  permit)  something,  and  only  if  this  .command  be 
ineffectual  will  the  action  proceed.  To  this  class  belong  the  writ 
of  right  and  other  proprietary  real  actions,  also  debt  (^),  detinue 
accoimt,  and  coyenant. 

(b)  In  the  other  class  the  writ  supposes  that  there  is  already  a 
completed  wrong  and  a  perfect  cause  of  action  in  the  king's  court. 
If  the  plaintiff  finds  pledges  to  prosecute,  then  the  defendant  must 
appear  and  answer.  To  this  class  belong  the  possessory  assizes, 
trespass  and  all  the  forms  dereloped  out  of  trespass,  yiz,  case, 
assumpsit,  trover. 

Much  is  made  of  this  classification  in  a  book  which  once  was  of 
good  repute,  a  book  to  which  Blackstone  owed  much.  Sir  Henry 
Finch*s  Discourse  on  Law  (A).  The  historical  basis  seems  this :  the 
king's  own  court  takes  cognizance  of  a  cause  either  because  the 
king's  lawful  precept  has  been  disobeyed,  or  because  the  king's 
peace  has  been  broken. 

But  in  order  to  assure  ourselyes  that  the  line  between  breaches  of 
contractual  obligation  and  other  causes  of  action  cannot  have  been 
regarded  as  an  elementary  outline  of  the  law  by  our  medieeyal 
lawyers,  we  haye  only  to  recall  the  history  of  assimipsit.  We  are 
obliged  to  say  either  that  at  some  moment  assumpsit  ceased  to  be  an 
action  ex  maleftcio  and  became  an  action  ex  contractu,  or  (and  this 
seems  historically  the  better  way  of  putting  it)  that  it  was  an 
action  founded  not  on  contract,  but  on  the  tort  done  by  breach  of 
some  contractual  or  other  duty  yoluntaiily  assumed.  It  must  haye 
been  difficult  to  hold  that  the  forms  of  personal  action  could  be 
aptly  distributed  between  tort  and  contract,  when  in  the  Begister 

(^)  The  writ  of  debt  in  Glanvill,  in  Debt ;  see  lib.  10,  cap.  6. 
lib.  10,  cap.  2,  is  just  the  writ  of  (A)  Editions  in  1613,  1636, 1678, 

right   with  the  variation  that  a  and  1769.    In  the  last  of  these  see 

certain  siim  of  money  due  is  sub-  pp.  257,  261,  284,  296.    Blackstone 

stituted  for  a  certain  quantity  of  notices  this  classification  in  Ck>m- 

land.    There  may  be  trial  by  battle  ment.  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 
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actionfi  founded  on  non-performance  of  an  assumpsit  occurred,  not 
even  under  the  title  of  Case  (for  there  was  no  such  title)  but 
under  the  title  of  Trespass  mixed  up  with  assaults  and  asporta* 
tions,  far  away  from  debt  and  coTenant  (t). 

The  same  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt  in  modem  times  of  deciding  whether  detinue  was  ex 
contractu  or  ex  delicto,  Bracton,  fixing  our  terminology  for  all 
time,  had  said  {k)  that  there  was  no  actio  in  rem  for  the  recovery 
of  movables  because  the  judgment  gave  the  defendant  the  option 
of  paying  the  value  instead  of  delivering  the  chattel.  The 
dilemma  therefore  of  contract  or  tort  was  offered  to  claims  to 
which,  according  to  Soman  notions,  it  was  inapplicable.  But 
whether  detinue  was  founded  on  contract  or  founded  on  tort,  was 
often  debated  and  never  well  settled.  During  the  last  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  the  fact  that  in  detinue  one 
might  declare  on  a  loss  and  finding  (detinue  sur  trover)  was  taken 
to  prove  that  there  was  not  necessarily  any  contract  between  the 
parties  (/).  Opinion  was  swayed  to  the  other  side  by  the  close 
relation  between  detinue  and  debt  (m),  a  relation  so  dose  as  to  be 
almost  that  of  identity,  especially  when  debt  was  brought,  not  in 
the  debet  and  detinet^  but  in  the  detinet  only(n).  A  middle 
opinion  was  offered  by  the  learned  Serjeant  Manning  (o)  that 
detinue  sur  bailment  was  ex  contractu,  and  detinue  sur  trover  was 
ex  delicto;  this  would  have  allowed  the  question  to  turn  on  the 
choice  made  by  the  plaintiff's  pleader  between  two  untraversable 
fictions.  A  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  (|))  shows 
that  the  difficulty  cannot  occur  in  its  old  form.  We  are  no  longer, 
even  if  once  we  were,  compelled  to  say  that  all  claims  for  delivery 
of  a  chattel  must  be  ex  contractu  or  all  must  be  ex  delicto^  though 
even  the  theory  that  every  such  claim  is  either  ex  contractu  or  ex 
delicto  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
were  we  free  to  say  that  such  a  claim  may  be  actio  in  rem. 

Because  of  the  wager  of  law  assumpsit  supplanted  debt ;  so  also 


(t)  Registram,  fol.  109  b  ;  writs 
for  not  cutting  down  trees  and  not 
erecting  a  stone  cross  as  promised, 
are  followed  immediately  by  a  writ 
for  entering  a  warren  and  carrying 
off  goods  by  force  and  arms. 

(k)  Fol.  102  b. 

h)  Kettle  V.  BromsaU  (1738) 
Willee  118 ;  MiOa  ▼.  Graham  (1804) 
1  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  140  ;  Gledstane  v. 
JETewitt  (1831)  I  Tyr.  446;  Broad- 
bent  V.  Ledward  (1839)  11  A.  &  E. 
209 ;    Clmenta  v.  Flight  (1846)   16 


M.  &  W.  42,  16  L.  J.  Ex.  11. 

(m)  Walker  v.  Needham  (1841)  4 
So.  N.  B.  222;  3  Man.  &  Gr.  557; 
Dar^  V.  Xam&(1861)  11  G.  B.  N.  S. 
423,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  17. 

(»)  '*  And  indeed  a  writ  of  debt 
in  the  detinet  only,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  mere  writ  of  de- 
tinne."    Blaokst.  Oomm.  iii.  156. 

(0)  3  Man.  &  Gr.  561,  note. 

ip)  Bryant  v.  Herbert  (1878)  3 
C.  P.  Div.  389,  reversing  8.  C.  did. 
189,  47  L.  J.  C.  P.  670. 
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for  a  long  while  the  work  of  detinue  was  done  by  trover.  That 
trover  was  in  form  ex  ddieto  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted,  stiU 
it  often  had  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  vindicaiio.  As  Lord  Mans- 
field said  {q)y  **  Trover  is  in  form  a  tort,  but  in  substance  an  action 

to  try  property An  action  of  trover  is  not  now  ex  mcUeficio, 

though  it  is  so  in  form ;  but  it  is  founded  on  property.'' 

For  these  among  other  reasons  the  attempt  to  force  the  English 
forms  into  the  Boman  scheme  was  not  likely  to  prosper.  Never- 
theless the  theory  that  the  personal  actions  can  be  grouped  under 
contract  and  tort  made  way  as  the  procedural  differences  between 
the  various  forms  were,  in  one  way  and  another,  obliterated. 
Blackstone  states  the  theory  (r),  but  does  not  work  it  into  detail ; 
following  the  plan  which  he  inherited  from  Hale,  he  treats  debt, 
covenant,  and  assumpsit  as  remedies  for  injuries  affecting  property, 
injuries  affecting  choses  in  action  («).  In  later  books  of  practice 
the  various  forms  are  enumerated  under  the  two  headings;  detinue 
appears  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  line,  sometimes  on  the 
other  {t). 

Apart  from  the  statutes  which  will  be  mentioned  presentiy,  little 
of  practical  importance  has  really  depended  on  the  drawing  of  this 
line.  The  classification  of  the  personal  actions  has  been  discussed 
by  the  Courts  chiefly  in  three  contexts. 

1.  As  to  the  joinder  of  actions.  We  find  it  said  at  a  compara- 
tively early  day  that  '*  causes  upon  contract  which  are  in  the  right 
and  causes  upon  a  tort  cannot  be  joined  "  (u).  But  the  rules  regu- 
lating this  matter  were  complicated,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to 
this  simple  principle.  In  the  main  they  turned  upon  those  proce- 
dural differences  which  have  been  noticed  above.  Thus  it  was 
said  that  the  actions  to  be  joined  must  be  such  as  have  the  same 
mesne  process  and  the  same  general  issue,  also  that  an  action  in 
which,  apart  from  statute  (a;),  the  defendant  was  liable  to  fine, 
could  not  be  joined  with  one  in  which  he  could  only  be  amerced. 
Assumpsit  could  not  be  joined  with  debt;  on  the  other  hand  debt 


(q)  Eambly  v.  Trott  (1776)  1 
Cowp.  371,  378,  374. 

(r)  '^Penonal  actions  are  saoh 
whOTeby  a  man  daims  a  debt,  or 
personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu 
thereof ;  and  likewise  whereby  a 
man  daims  a  satisfaotion  in  da- 
mages for  some  injozy  done  to  his 
person  or  property.  The  former 
are  said  to  be  founded  on  contracts, 
the  latter  upon  torts  or  wrongs." 


Comm.  iii.  117. 

ia)  Ibid,  153. 

(t)  Thus  in  Tidd's  Praotioe 
(ohap.  i.^  detinue  is  treated  as  ex 
delicto;  m  Chitty's  Pleading  (ohap. 
ii.)  it  is  dassed  as  ex  eontraetUy  but 
hesitatingly. 

(w)  Ihniaon  v.  ReUpheon  (1662) 
1  Vent.  365,  366. 

(i:)  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  12,  abolish- 
ing  the  eapiaiur  pro  Jine, 
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oould  be  joined  with  d6tizia6(y).    This  matter  onoe  very  fertile  of 
disputes  has  become  altogether  obsolete. 

2.  As  to  the  surviyal  of  actions  (a)  against  and  (b)  for  personal 
representatives.  Here  again  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  line  of 
practical  importance  has  ever  been  that  between  contract  ^nd  tort, 
though  the  latter  has  often  been  mentioned  in  this  context. 

(a)  If  we  look  back  far  enough  we  find  that  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  executor  came  to  represent  the  testator  in  at  all  a 
general  way^s).  It  was,  for  instance,  a  rule  that  the  executor 
could  not  be  sued  in  debt  if  the  testator  could  haye  waged  his  law. 
At  one  time  and  before  the  development  of  assumpsit,  this  must 
have  meant  that  the  executor  could  hardly  ever  be  sued  for  money 
due  upon  a  simple  contract.  In  Coke's  day  it  was  still  arguable 
that  assxmipsit  would  not  lie  against  the  executor  (a),  and  not  until 
the  contrary  had  been  decided  was  it  possible  to  regard  the  executor 
as  bearing  in  a  general  way  the  contractual  liabilities  of  the  testator. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  early  established 
that  the  executor  could  be  made  to  answer  for  some  causes  of  action 
which  were  not  breaches  of  contract,  t.  e.,  where  the  estate  had 
been  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  testator's  wrong-doing  (5). 
But  so  long  as  the  forms  of  action  existed  they  were  here  of  im- 
portance. Thus  the  executor  could  not  have  been  sued  in  trespass 
or  trover  though  the  facte  of  the  case  were  such  that  he  could  have 
been  sued  in  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received  (c).  Trespass, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  but  very  gradually  become  a  purely 
civil  action;  to  start  with  it  was  at  least  in  part  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing: so  late  as  1694  the  defendant  was,  in  theory,  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  (d) ;  criminal  proceedings  founded  on  the  testator's 
misconduct  could  not  be  taken  against  the  executor. 


(y)  The  learning  on  this  topic 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  notes  to  Corp' 
ton  V.  Lithebyey  2  Wnifl.  Satind. 
117^.  See  alao  the  observations 
of  Bramwell  L.  J.  in  Bryant  r. 
Herbert,  3  C.  P.  Div.  389—391. 

(s)  See  Braoton,  fol.  407  b, 

(a)  Pinchm's  Case  (1611)  9  Rep. 
86  b.  By  this  time  the  province 
within  which  wagper  of  law  was 
permitted  had  been  so  mnch  nar- 
rowed by  jndidal  decision  that 
it  had  become  possible  to  regard 
as  merely  procedoral  the  role  as 
to  debt  against  executors  stated 
above. 

{b)  Sir  Henry  Sherrmyton*i  Case 


(temp.  Eliz.)  Sav.  40.  See  remarks 
on  this  case  and  generally  on  this 
piece  of  history  by  Bowen  L.  J.  in 
FkiUipe  y.  Hwnj^ay,  24  Ch.  Div. 
439,  467,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  833. 

(c)  Hambly  v.  Trott^  1  Cowper 
37  i  ;  PhiUipi  y.  Homfray,  ubi  mp. 

(d)  Stat.  6  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  12. 
The  penal  character  of  the  writ  of 
trespass  is  well  shown  by  the 
dause  of  the  Statatnm  Walliae 
introducing  that  writ  into  Wales. 
'*  Jostitianns  ....  siinvenerit 
ream  onlpabilem,  castigfet  eom  per 
prisonam  vel  per  redemptionem  vel 
per  miseriooroiam,  et  per  dampna 
keso  xestitaenda  seoandmn  qnaU- 
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(b)  As  regards  the  other  question,  what  actions  survive  for  an 
executor  or  administrator,  we  find  it  early  said  that  at  common 
law  actions  in  contract  do  survive  while  actions  in  tort  do  not  (e) ; 
but  already  in  1330  a  statute,  which  was  very  liberally  construed, 
had  given  the  executor  some  actions  which  undoubtedly  were  the 
outcome  of  tort  (/).  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  held  even  of 
late  years  that  (apart  from  all  question  as  to  real  estate)  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract  does  not  necessarily  survive  for  or  against 
the  personal  representative ;  the  cause  of  action  given  by  a  breach 
of  promise  to  marry  is  not  as  a  general  rule  one  for  which  repre- 
sentatives can  sue  or  be  sued  {g).  But  the  present  state  of  the  law 
as  to  the  survival  of  actions  is  discussed  above  {h). 

3.  Several  discussions  as  to  the  line  between  contract  and  tort 
were  occasioned  by  the  rule  that  while  joint  contractors  must  be 
sued  jointly  the  liability  of  joint  tort-feasors  is  joint  and  several  (t). 
The  earUest  authority  draws  the  distinction  between  "praecipe  quod 
reddat "  and  debt  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  trespass  et  huiusmodi "  on 
the  other  (k).  But  the  antithesis  of  contract  and  tort  crops  up  in 
the  seventeenth  century  {I).  A  decision  (m)  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
1770,  that  the  objection  to  non-joinder  of  all  joint  contractors  as 
defendants  can  only  be  taken  by  plea  in  abatement  deprived  this 
matter  of  much  of  its  importsince.  Still  the  question  whether  there 
has  been  breach  of  a  joint  contract,  or  a  tort  for  which  several  are 
liable  severally  as  well  as  jointly,  is  of  course  a  question  which  may 
still  arise  and  be  difficult  to  answer  (n). 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  statutory  adoption  of  the  theory  that  every 
personal  action  must  be  founded  either  upon  contract  or  upon  tort. 
The  first  statute  which  recognized  this  doctrine  was  seemingly  the 
County  Courts  Act,  1846  (o).  Here,  in  a  section  dealing  with  costs, 
the  antithesis  is  ''founded  on  contract,"  ''founded  on  tort."  The 
County  Courts  Act  of  1850  {p)  fell  back  on  an  enumeration  of  the 
forms  of  action,  placing  covenant,  debt,  detinue,  and  assumpsit  in 
one  class,  and  trespass,  trover,  and  case  in  another  class.    The 


tatem  et  qoantitateni  dehcti,  ita 
quod  oastigatio  ilia  ait  aliis  in 
exempluin,  et  timorem  praebeat 
delinquendi. ' ' 

{e)  Le  Maton  v.  Dixon  (1627)  W. 
Jones,  173. 

(/)  Stat.  4  Edw.  m.  0.  7.  De 
bonis  asportatis  in  vita  testatoris. 

{ff)  Chamberlain  v.  fFiUiamson 
(1814)  2  M.  &  S.  408  ;  Finlay  v. 
Chimey,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  494,  67  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  247. 

(A)  P.  69. 


(i)  SeenoteBto<70^«//T.  Vaughan, 
1  Wms.  Saund.  291. 

(k)  Br.  Abr.  Betponder^  54. 

(/)  Bo9(m  V.  Sandfordf  3  Balk. 
203 ;  1  Shower  101 ;  Rich  v.  IM- 
kingUmy  Garth.  171 ;  Child  v.  Sandt^ 
Garth.  294;  Bastard  v.  Saneoek, 
Garth.  361. 

(m)  Bice  v.  Shute,  6  Burr.  2611. 

(n)  See  remarks  of  Lindley  L.  J. 
Partnership,  6th  ed.  pp.  198-9. 

(o)  9  &  10  Viot.  0.  95,  8.  129. 

Ip)  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  61,8.  11. 
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Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (9),  assumes  in  its  schedule  of 
forms  that  actions  are  either  ''on  contracts/' or  '*for  wrongs 
independent  of  contract ; "  but  sect.  74  admits  that  *'  certain  causes 
of  action  may  be  considered  to  partake  of  the  character  both  of 
breaches  of  contract  and  of  wrongs ; "  some  very  needless  litigation 
might  have  been  saved  had  a  similar  admission  been  made  in  other 
statutes. 

By  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1856  (r),  costs  in  a  certain  event 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  action  was 
"  an  action  of  contract."  By  the  Common  Law  Prooedure  Act  of 
1860  («),  costs  in  a  certain  event  were  made  to  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  action  was  "  for  an  alleged  wrong." 

A  section  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867  (<),  drew  a  distinction 
as  to  costs  between  actions  ''founded  on  contract,"  and  actions 
"  founded  on  tort." 

Lastly  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1888  in  several  of  its  sections 
draws  a  distinction  between  "  an  action  of  contract "  and  "an action 
of  tort "  (u),  while  elsewhere  (x)  it  contrasts  an  action  "  foimded  on 
contract "  with  one  "  founded  on  tort." 

The  practical  upshot,  if  any,  of  these  antiquarian  remarks  is  that 
the  courts  of  the  present  day  are  very  free  to  consider  the  classifica- 
tion of  causes  of  action  without  paying  much  regard  to  an  attempt 
to  classify  the  now  obsolete  forms  of  action,  an  attempt  which  was 
never  very  important  or  very  successful ;  an  attempt  which,  as  we 
may  now  think,  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

{g)  15  &  16  Viot.  0.  76.  Midland  It,  Co,  3  Q.  B.  D.  23; 

(r)  19  &  20  Vict.  0.  108,  B.  30.  Fleming  v.  ManehMt&r,  ^e.  M,  Co. 

l»)  23  &  24  Viot.  o.  126,  8.  34.  4  Q.  B.  Div.  81. 

(0  30  &  31  Vict.  o.  142,  s.  6.  (m)  61  &  52  Vict.  0.  43,  bs.  62, 

Recent    decisionB    are    Bryant   ▼.  65,  66. 

Herbert,    3    C.    P.   D.    189,    389,  [x)  61  &  52  Viot.  c.  48,  8.  116. 

47  L.  J.  0.  P.  670 ;    Fontifex  v. 
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EMPLOYEES'  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 
(43  &  44  Vict.  o.  42.) 

An  Act  to  extend  and  regulate  the  Liability  of  Employers  to 
make  Compensation  for  Personal  Injuries  suffered  by 
Workmen  in  their  service.  [7tli  September,  1880.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qneen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  adyice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Where  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  personal  injury  is  Amend- 
caused  to  a  workman  ment  of 

(1.)  By  reason  of  any  defect  (a)  in  the  condition  of  the  ways  (6), 
works  (c),  machinery,  or  plant  {d)  connected  with  or  used 
in  the  business  of  the  employer  (e) ;  or 


(a)  This  mnst  be  a  defect  show- 
ing  some  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer;  Walsh  V.  Whiteley  (1888) 
21  Q.  B.  Div.  371,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
686. 

(b)  An  object  left  sticking  ont 
over  a  way  is  not  a  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  way ;  MeQiffin  ▼. 
Palmer't  Shipbuilding  Co,  (1882)  10 
Q.  B.  D.  6,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  26. 
''  Defect  in  condition  "  includes 
unfitness  for  safe  nse,  whether  from 
original  fanlt  of  stractnre  or  want 
of  repair;  HMkev,  Samuelson  (1883) 
12  Q.  B.  B.  30,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46  ; 
or  insufficiency  of  any  part  of  the 
plant  for  the  particnlar  purpose  it 
18  being  used  for ;  Cripps  t.  Ju(fye 
(1884)  13  Q.  B.  Diy.  683,  63  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  617  ;  but  not  mere  neglig^ent 
user :  JFilletts  v.  JTait,  '92,  2  Q.  B. 
92,  0.  A.  Any  space  which  work- 
men hare  to  pass  oyer  may  be  a 


"  way  " :  ib.  As  to  suffidenoy  of 
eridenoe  on  this  point,  Paley  t. 
Gamett  (1886J  16  Q.  B.  D.  62.  A 
danflperous  or  improper  collocation 
of  things  not  defective  in  them- 
selves may  be  a  defect ;  Weblin  y. 
Ballard  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  D.  122,  66 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  396 ;  but  see  Thomat 
y.  Quartermainef  18  Q.  B.  Div.  GSo  ; 
and  qu,  whether  Weblin  y.  Ballard 
be  right,  per  Bowen  L.  J.  at  p. 
699. 

(e)  Leaving  a  wall  which  is  under 
repair  insecure  for  want  of  proper 
shoring  up  may  be  a  defect  in  the 
condition  of  works  within  this 
sub- section;  BranniganY.  JRobinson, 
'92,  1  Q.  B.  344,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  202. 

(d)  *' Plant*'  may  include  horses, 
and  vice  in  a  horse  is  a  *'  defect "  ; 
Yarmouth  v.  France  (1887)  19  Q.  B. 
Div.  647,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7. 

{e)  The  words  of  this  section  do 
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(2.)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  Bervioe  of 
the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence  entrusted  to 
him  (/)  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence  {g) ; 
or 
(3.)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  workman 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform  (A),  and 
did  conform,  where  such  injury  resulted  from  his  haying 
so  conformed  (t) ;  or 
(4.)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  employer  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  or 
byelaws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  particular 
instructions  given   by  any  person    delegated  with   the 
authority  of  the  employer  in  that  behalf ;  or 
(5.)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  (ft)  of  any 
signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  rail- 
way (?), 
the  workman,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  the  legal  per- 
sonal representatives  of  the  workman,  and  any  persons  entitled  in 
case  of  death  (m),  shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and 
remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a 
workman  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his 
work  (n). 


not  applj  to  ways,  works,  &o. 
whioh  are  in  ooarse  of  constnio- 
tion,  and  not  yet  suffioieDtly  com- 
plete to  be  used  in  the  bnainees ; 
Mowe  V.  rtneh  (1886)  17  Q.  B. 
D.  187.  They  do  apply  to  "an 
arrangement  of  machinery  and 
tackle  which,  althoagh  reasonably 
safe  for  those  Bng&ged.  in  working 
it,  is  neverthelefls  dangterous  to 
workmen  employed  in  another  de- 
partment of  the  business  "  ;  Smith 
V.  Saker,  '91,  A.  C.  325,  354,  60 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  683,  per  Lord  Watson. 

(/)  See  interpretation  clause, 
sect.  8. 

iff)  Osborne  v.  Jaektm  (1883)  11 
Q.  B.D.  619. 

(h)  Sfutwdm  V.  Bayne$  (1890)  25 
Q.  B.  Diy.  193,  59  L.  J.  Q.  B.  325. 

(i)  Orders  or  directions  within 
the  meaning  of  this  sab-section 
need  not  be  express  or  specific ; 
Millward  V.  Midland  R,  Co.  (1884) 
14  Q.  B.  D.  68,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  202. 
The  order  need  not  have  been  neffli- 
gent  in  itaelfy  nor  the  sole  or  un- 


mediate  cause  of  the  injury :  WUd 
V.  Waygood,  '92,  1  Q.  B.  783,  61 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  391,  C.  A. 

{k)  The  duty  of  oiling  and  clean- 
ing points  is  not  *'  charge  or  con- 
trol'^; Oibb9  V.  G,  W,  R.  Co,  (1883-4) 
11  Q.  B.  D.  22,  12  Q.  B.  Diy.  208, 
53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  543.  Any  one 
having  authority  to  set  a  line  of 
carriages  or  trucks  in  motion,  by 
whatever  means,  is  in  charge  or 
control  of  a  train ;  Cox  v.  O.  W".  R, 
Co,  (18R2)  9  Q.  B.  D.  106. 

(/)  "Bail way'*  has  its  natural 
sense,  and  1b  not  confined  to  rail- 
ways made  or  used  by  railway  com- 
panies ;  Doughty  v.  Firbank  (1883) 
10  Q.  B.  D.  358, 52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  480. 

(m)  A  workman  can  bind  him- 
self by  contract  with  his  employer 
not  to  claim  compensation  under 
the  Act,  and  such  contract  is  a  bar 
to  any  claim  under  Lord  Camp- 
beirsAct;  Griffith* t, Dudley (\9^2) 
9  Q.  B.  D.  357,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  543. 

(»)  This  evidently  means  only 
that  the  defence  of  **  common  em- 
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2.  A  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  Act  to  any  right  Exoep- 
of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  employer  in  any  of  the  **°'"  *^ 
following  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  i^^l^  Qf 

(1.)  Under  sub-section  one  of  section  one,  unless  the  defect  h^w. 
therein  mentioned  arose  from,  or  had  not  been  discovered 
or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or 
of  some  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  and  en- 
trusted by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  were  in  proper  condition  (o). 

(2.)  Under  sub-section  four  of  section  one,  unless  the  injury 
resulted  from  some  impropriety  or  defect  in  the  rules, 
byelaws,  or  instructions  therein  mentioned ;  provided  that 
where  a  rule  or  byelaw  has  been  approved  or  has  been 
accepted  as.  a  proper  rule  or  byelaw  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  any  other  department  of  the  Qovemment,  imder 
or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  an  improper  or 
defective  rule  or  byelaw. 

(3.)  In  any  case  where  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or 
negligence  which  caused  his  injury,  and  failed  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information 
thereof  to  the  employer  or  some  person  superior  to  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  employer,  unless  he  was  aware  that 
the  employer  or  such  superior  already  knew  of  the  said 
defect  or  negligence  ( p), 

3.  The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  Act  shall  Limit  of 
not  exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  esti-  ^'"^  ™" 
mated  earnings,  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  injury,  of  a  ^  ^qiq. 

peasation. 

ploymenf  shall  not  be  available  the  defect  to  the  employer  or  fore- 
tor  the  master ;  not  that  the  facts  man,  who  has  refused  or  neglected 
and  circumstances  of  the  work-  to  amend  it,  is  not  oonclusire  to 
man's  employment  are  not  to  be  show  volmitary  acceptance  of  the 
considered,  e.p.  if  there  is  a  ques-  risk  ;  Yarmouth  y.  France  (1887)  19 
tion  of  contributory  negligence.  Q.  B.  Dir.  647,  57  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7 ; 
Nor  does  it  exclude  the  defence  Smith  v.  Baker ^  '91,  A.  0.  326,  60 
that  the  workman  in  fact  knew  and  L.  J.  Q.  B.  683,  see  p.  153,  aboye. 
accepted  the  specific  risk;  Thomas  {o)  See  Kiddle  y.  Lovett  (1885) 
V.  Quartermaine  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Div.  16  Q.  B.  D.  605,  610. 
685,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  340 ;  but  such  {p)  This  sub-section  creates  a 
defence  is  not  admissible  where  the  new  and  special  statutory  defence, 
risk  was  created  by  breach  of  a  sta-  see  Wehlin  v.  Ballard  (1886)  17  Q. 
tutoryduty;  Baddekyy.  Earl  Gran-  B.  D.  122,  126,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B.  395. 
vUU  (1887)  19  Q.  B.  D.  423,  56  L.  J.  It  does  not  enlarge  by  implication 
Q.  B.  501 ;  and  a  workman* s  con-  the  right  of  action  under  sect.  1 ; 
tinning  to  work  with  defectiye  Thomae  y.  Quartermaine^  note  (n). 
plant  after  he  has  complained  of 
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person  in  the  same  grade  employed  daring  those  years  in  the  like 
employment  and  in  the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

4.  An  action  for  the  recovery  imder  this  Act  of  compensation  for 
an  injury  shall  not  be  maintainable  unless  notice  {q)  that  injury 
has  been  sustained  is  giyen  within  six  weeks,  and  the  action  is 

pensation.  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  death :  Provided  always,  that  in  case  of  death,  the  want 
of  such  notice  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  nuiintenance  of  such  action  if 
the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  reasonable  excuse  for 
such  want  of  notice. 

5.  There  shall  be  deducted  hrom  any  compensation  awarded  to 
any  workman,  or  representatives  of  a  workman,  or  persons  claiming 
by,  under,  or  through  a  workman  in  reepect  of  any  cause  of  action 
arising  under  this  Act,  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  penalty  which  may 
have  been  paid  in  pursuance  of  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  to  such 

p^MtUm  workman,  representatives,  or  persons  in  respect  of  the  same  cause 
trnder  Act.  of  action ;  and  where  an  action  has  been  brought  imder  this  Act  by 
any  workman,  or  the  representatives  of  any  workman,  or  any  per- 
sons claiming  by,  under,  or  through  such  workman,  for  compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arisiag  under  this  Act,  and 
pa3rment  has  not  previously  been  made  of  any  penalty  or  part  of  a 
penalty  under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  in  reepect  of  the  same 
cause  of  action,  such  workman,  representatives,  or  person  shall  not 
be  entitled  thereafter  to  receive  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  penalty 
under  any^other  Act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of 
action. 

6. — (1.)  Every  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  brought  in  a  county  court,  but  may,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  be  removed  into  a  superior 
court  in  like  maimer  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  an  action 
commenced  in  a  coimty  court  may  by  law  be  removed  (r). 
(2.)  Upon  the  trial  of  any  such  action  in  a  county  court  before 


Iffomoy 

payaUe 

under 

penalty 

to  bede- 

duoted 

from  com 
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(q)  This  notioe  must  be  in  writ- 
mg;  MoyU  v.  Jenkins  (1881)  8  Q. 
B.  D.  116,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112,  and 
must  contain  in  writing  all  the 
partioolani  required  by  sect.  7; 
Xmt  V.  MiUwaU  Dock  Co.  (1882) 
8  Q.  B.  Div.  482,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
277. 

(r)  Prooeedings  in  the  county 
oonrt  cannot  be  stayed  under  eeot. 
89  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1866. 


That  section  applies  only  to  aotions 
which  might  have  been  brought  in 
the  Superior  Court ;  lUg,  v.  Jttdge 
of  aty  of  London  Court  (1886)  14 
Q.  B.  D.  818,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  830; 
a£BrmediaC.  A.,  W.  N.  1885,  p.  95. 
As  to  grounds  for  removal,  see 
Munday  v.   Thames  Ironworks  Co. 

il882)  10  Q.  B.  D.  59,  62  L.  J. 
I,  B.  119. 
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the  judge  "withont  a  jury  one  or  more  assessots  may  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  compensation. 

(3.)  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conditions  and  mode  of 
appointment  and  remuneration  of  such  assessors,  and  all  matters  of 
procedure  relating  to  their  duties,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating any  actions  under  this  Act  in  a  county  court,  and  other- 
wise  preventing  multiplicity  of  such  actions,  rules  and  regulations 
may  be  made,  varied,  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  rules  and  regulations  for  regulating  the  practice  and 
procedure  in  other  actions  in  county  courts. 

''County  court''  shall,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  mean  the 
"SherifTs  Court,"  and  shall,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  mean  the 
*'  Civil  BiU  Court." 

In  Scotland  any  action  under  this  Act  may  be  remoyed  to  the 
Court  of  Session  at  the  instance  of  either  party,  in  the  manner 
provided  by,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by,  section  nine 
of  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act,  1877.  40  &  41 

In  Scotland  the  sheriff  may  conjoin  actions  arising  out  of  the  ^^*^**  ®'  "^' 
same  occurrence  or  cause  of  action,  though  at  the  instance  of 
different  parties  and  in  respect  of  different  injuries. 

7.  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  Act  shall  give  the  Mode  of 
name  and  address  of  the  person  injured,  aod  shall  state  in  ordinary  !|1^^^| 
language  the  cause  of  the  injury  {a)  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  iojary. 
sustained,  and  shall  be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if  there  is  more 
than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such  employers. 

The  notice  may  be  served  by  deUvering  the  same  to  or  at  the 
residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be 
served. 

The  notice  may  also  be  served  by  post  by  a  regbtered  letter 
addressed  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served  at  his  last  known 
place  of  residence  or  place  of  business;  and,  if  served  by  post,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time  when  a  letter  containing 
the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post ;  and,  in 
proving  the  service  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  notice  was  properly  addressed  and  registered. 

Where  the  employer  is  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincor- 
porate  the  notice  shall  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at  or  by 
sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  office,  or, 
if  there  be  more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such 
body. 

(«)  It  need  not  state  the  oanse  of  886,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  626 ;  cp.  StoM 
actioa  with  legal  accuracy ;  Clark'  v.  Syde,  9  Q.  B.  D,  76,  61  L.  J. 
$on  V.  Mu^rave  (1882)  9  Q.  B.  D.       Q.  B.  462. 
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A  notioe  under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason 
of  any  defect  or  inaccuracy  (<)  therein,  nnless  the  judge  who  tries 
the  action  arising  from  the  injury  mentioned  in  the  notioe  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  is  prejudiced  in  his 
defence  by  such  defect  or  inaccuracy,  and  that  the  defect  or  in- 
accuracy was  for  the  purpose  of  misleading. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires, — 

The  expression  '*  person  who  has  superintendence  entrusted  to 
him"  means  a  person  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of 
superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual 
labour  (u) :        • 

The  expression  ''  employer"  includes  a  body  of  persons  corporate 
or  imincorporate : 

The  expression  **  workman"  means  a  railway  servant  and  any 
person  to  whom  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875, 
applies  {x). 

9.  This  Act  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  which  date 
is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 


(0  Stone  T.  ffjfde  (1882)  9  Q.  B. 
D.  76,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  462;  Carter 
V.  DrysdaU,  12  Q.  B.  D.  91. 

(m)  Shaffere  y.  General  Sleam 
Navigation  Co,  (1883)  10  Q.  B.  D. 
866,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  260 ;  op.  and 
diBt.  Osborne  ▼.  Jaekwn  (1883)  11 
Q.  B.  D.  619;  Kellard  v.  Rooke 
(1888)  21  Q.  B.  Div.  367,  67  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  699.  The  difference  between 
a  foreman  who  sometimes  lends 
a  hand  and  a  workman  who  some- 
times gives  directions  \a  in  itself, 
of  oourae,  a  matter  of  fact. 

{x)  *'Any  person  [not  being  a 
domestic  or  menial  servant]  who, 
bein^f  a  labourer,  servant  in  hus- 
bandry, journeyman,  artificer, 
handicraftsman,  miner,  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  manual  labour, 
whether  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  above  that  age,  has 
entered  into  or  works  under  a  con- 
tract with  an  employer,  whether 
the  contract  be  made  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be 
express  or  implied,  oral  or  in 
writing,  and  be  a  contract  of  ser- 
vice or  a  contract  personally  to 
execute  any  work  or  labour ;  "  38 


&  89  Vict.  0.  90,  8.  10.  This 
definition  does  not  include  an  om- 
nibus conductor :  Morgan  v.  London 
General  Omnibua  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.  B. 
Div.  832,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  352.  Nor 
the  driver  of  a  tramoar :  Cook  v.  N". 
Metrop,  Tramwage  Co.  (1887)  18 
Q.  B.  D.  683,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  309. 
Kor  a  grocer*s  assistant  in  a  shop, 
though  he  makes  up  and  carries 
parcds  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment :  Bound  v.  Lawrence^  '91, 
1  Q.  B.  226,  61 L.  J .  M.  C.  21,  0.  A. 
(on  the  Employers  and  Workmen 
Act).  It  does  include  a  driver 
of  carts,  &c.,  who  also  has  to  load 
and  unload  the  g^oods  earned: 
Yarmouth  v.  France  (1887)  19  Q.  B. 
Div.  647,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7. 

The  Act  of  1876  did  not  apply  to 
seamen  or  apprentices  to  the  sea 
service,  sect.  13.  By  43  &  44  Vict, 
c.  16,  s.  11,  it  was  extended  to 
them,  but  not  so  as  to  affect  the 
definition  of  **  workman'*  in  other 
Acts  by  reference  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  Act  of  1876  applies. 
Seamen,  therefore,  are  not  within 
the  Employers'  lialulity  Aot. 
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10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  Short  title, 
and  phall  continue  in  force  till  the  thirty-first  day. of  December  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  no  longer,  unless  Parliament 
shall  otherwise  determine,  and  all  actions  commenced  under  this 
Act  before  that  period  shall  be  continued  as  if  the  said  Act  had  not 
expired. 

[The  Act  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time  since  1887. 
Many  proposals  for  amendment  of  it  haye  been  made,  but  none  has 
yet  become  law.] 
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An  AcUfor  fymytaeion  of  Accums,  and /or  avoiding  of  Suits  in 

Latoe. 

(21  James  I.  c.  16.) 

S.  3.  And  be  it  furUier  enacted,  that  all  acoions  of  trespas,  qttare 
dauBum  fregitt  all  accions^of  trespas,  detinue^  accion  sur  trover  and 
repleyyn  for  taking  away  of  goods  and  oattell,  all  accions  of  acoompt 
and  nppon  the  case,  other  then  such  accompts  as  oonceme  the  trade 
of  merchandize  betweene  marchant  and  marchant,  their  factors  or 
servants,  all  accions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract 
without  specialtie,  all  accions  for  arrerages  of  rents,  and  all  accions 
of  assault  menace  battery  wounding  and  imprisonment,  or  any  of 
them  which  shalbe  sued  or  brought  at  any  tyme  after  the  end  of 
this  present  session  of  parliament  shalbe  commenced  and  sued  within 
the  tyme  and  lymytacion  hereafter  expressed,  and  not  after  (that  is 
to  saie)  the  said  accions  uppon  the  case  (other  then  for  slander,)  and 
the  said  accions  for  accompt,  and  the  said  accions  for  trespas  debt 
detinue  and  replevin  for  goods  or  cattell,  and  the  said  accion  of 
trespas,  quare  clauaum  /regit,  within  three  yeares  next  after  the 
end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament,  or  within  size  yeares  next 
after  the  cause  of  such  accions  or  suite,  and  not  after ;  and  the  said 
accions  of  trespas  of  assault  battery  wounding  imprisonment,  or 
any  of  them,  within  one  yeare  next  after  the  end  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  or  within  foure  yeares  next  after  the  cause  of 
such  aodons  or  suite,  and  not  after;  and  the  said  accions  uppon 
the  case  for  words,  within  one  yeare  after  the  end  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  or  within  two  yeares  next  after  the  words 
spoken,  and  not  after*  *  .  . 

S.  7.  Provided  neverthelesse,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  that  is  or  shalbe  intituled  to  any  such  accion 
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of  trespas  detinue  acdon  snr  troyer  replevin  aocions  of  aocompts 
accions  of  debts,  accion  of  trespas  for  assault  menace  l)attery 
wounding  or  imprisonment,  aocions  uppon  tlie  case  for  words,  bee 
or  shalbe  at  tbe  tyme  of  any  such,  cause  of  accion  given  or  accrued, 
Mien  or  come  within  the  age  of  twentie-one  yeares,  feme  covert,  non 
oomposs  mentis,  imprisoned  or  beyond  the  seas,  that  then  such  per- 
son or  persons  shalbe  at  libertie  to  bring  the  same  aocions,  soe  as 
they  take  the  same  within  such  times  as  are  before  lymitted,  after 
their  coming  to  or  being  of  full  age,  discovert,  of  sane  memory,  at 
large  and  retorned  from  beyond  the  seas,  as  other  persons  having 
no  such  impediment  should  have  done. 


An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  and  the  better  Advance^ 
ment  of  Jtistice. 

(4  &  5  AiTNE,  0.  3)  (a). 

S.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  against  whom  there  is  or  shall  be  any  such 
cause  of  suit  or  action  for  seamen's  wages,  or  against  whom  there 
shall  be  any  cause  of  action  of  trespass,  detinue,  action  sur  trover 
or  replevin  for  taking  away  goods  or  cattle,  or  of  action  of  account, 
or  upon  the  case,  or  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract, 
without  speciality  of  debt  for  arrearages  of  rent,  or  assault,  menace, 
battery,  wounding  and  imprisonment,  or  any  of  them,  be  or  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  any  such  cause  of  suit  or  action,  given  or  accrued, 
fallen  or  come  beyond  the  seas,  that  then  such  person  or  persons, 
who  is  or  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  suit  or  action,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  the  said  actions  against  such  person  or  persons 
after  their  return  from  beyond  the  seas  (so  as  they  take  the  same 
after  their  return  from  beyond  the  seas),  within  such  times  as  are 
respectively  limited  for  the  bringing  of  the  said  actions  before  by 
this  Act,  and  by  the  said  other  Act  made  in  the  one  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 


(a)  So  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  and  Bevised  Statutes ;  o.  16  in 
other  editions. 
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An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland  affecting 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

(MsfiOAimLB  JjJl-w  Amendment  Act,  1856,  19  ft  20  Yicr.  c.  97, 

B.  12.) 

No  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
nor  the  Islands  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  nor 
any  islands  adjacent  to  any  of  them,  being  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  beyond  seas  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  ol  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  chapter  sixteen  (5),  or  of  this  Act. 


(b)  This  18  chap.  8  in  the  Statntes  of  the  Beahn. 
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CONTEIBUTOEY  NEGLIGENCE  IN  EOMAN  LAW. 


GoNTBiBTTTOBY  negligence,  and  the  allied  topics  considered  in  the 
text,  did  not  escape  the  Boman  lawyers,  but  they  are  treated  only 
in  an  incidental  manner  and  no  complete  theory  is  worked  out. 
The  passages  bearing  on  the  point  in  the  Digest  ''Ad  legem  Aqui- 
liam  "  (ix.  2)  are  the  following : — 

L.  9  §  4  (Ulpian).  Sed  si  per  lusum  iacolantibus  servos  fuerit 
occisus,  Aquiliae  locus  est :  sed  si  cum  alii  in  campo  iacularentur 
servus  per  eum  locum  transierit,  Aquilia  cessat,  quia  non  debuit  per 
campum  iaculatorium  iter  intempestiye  facere.  Qui  tamen  data 
opera  in  eum  iaculatus  est,  utique  Aquilia  tenebitur. 

It  is  not  dear  whether  the  words  ''  data  opera  "  are  intended  to 
coyer  the  case  of  reckless  persistence  in  the  javelin-throwing  after 
the  danger  to  the  slave  who  has  put  himself  in  the  way  is  manifest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  Ulpian  would  have  considered 
such  conduct  equivalent  to  doltis.  With  this  explanation,  the 
result  coincides  with  the  English  rule. 

L.  11,  pr.  (Ulpian).  Item  Mela  scribit,  si,  cum  pila  quidam 
luderent,  vehementius  quis  pila  percussa  in  tonsoris  manus  earn 
deiecerit  et  sic  servi  quem  tonsor  habebat  [al,  radebat]  gula  sit 
praecisa  adiecto  cultello :  in  quocimique  eorum  culpa  sit,  eum  lege 
Aquilia  teneri.  Proculus  in  tonsore  esse  culpam:  et  sane  si  ibi 
tondebat  ubi  ex  consuetudine  ludebatur  vel  ubi  transitus  frequens 
erat,  est  quod  ei  imputetur :  quamvis  nee  illud  male  dicatur,  si  in 
loco  periculoso  sellam  habenti  tonsori  se  quis  commiserit,  ipsum 
de  se  queri  debere. 

Mela  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  closer  examination  of  the  circumstances,  whether  the 
barber,  or  the  player,  or  both,  were  in  culpa.  Probably  the  ques- 
tion he  mainly  considered  was  the  proper  form  of  action.  Proculus 
held  the  barber  only  to  be  liable.  Ulpian  agrees  that  there  is 
negligence  in  his  shaving  a  customer  in  a  place  exposed  to  the 
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aooident  of  a  stray  ball,  if  tHe  evidence  shows  that  he  did  so  with 
notioe  of  the  danger ;  bnt  he  adds  that  the  customer,  if  he  in  turn 
chose  to  come  and  be  shaved  in  a  dangerous  place,  has  only  his 
own  want  of  care  to  thank  for  his  hurt.  To  obtain  this  result  it  is 
assumed  that  the  danger  is  equally  obvious  to  the  barber  and  the 
customer ;  it  is  likewise  expressly  assumed,  as  a  condition  of  im- 
puting culpa  to  either  of  them,  that  the  game  is  carried  on  in  an. 
accustomed  and  convenient  place.  CKven  those  facte,  English  law 
would  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  a  slightly  different  form.  The 
players  would  not  be  boimd  to  anticipate  the  rashness  of  the  barber, 
and  the  barber,  though  bound  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation 
for  his  customers,  would  not  be  bound  to  warn  them  against  an 
external  source  of  risk  as  obvious  to  them  as  fco  himself.  It  would 
therefore  probably  be  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence 
at  all  as  against  either  the  players  or  the  barber.  If  the  game,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  not  being  carried  on  in  a  lawful  and  convenient 
place,  not  only  the  player  who  struck  the  ball  would  be  liable,  but 
probably  all  concerned  in  the  game. 

L.  28  (Paulus).  Pr.  (A  man  who  makes  pitfalls  in  a  highway  is 
liable  imder  the  lex  AquiHa  for  consequent  damage :  otherwise  if 
in  an  accustomed  place).  §  1.  Haec  tamen  actio  ex  causa  danda  est, 
id  est  si  neque  denuntiatum  est  neque  scierit  aut  providere  potu- 
erit:  et  multa  huiusmodi  deprehenduntnr,  quibus  summovetur 
petitor,  si  evitare  periculum  poterat. 

This  comes  very  near  the  language  of  our  own  authorities. 

L.  31  (Paulus).  Si  putator  ex  arbore  ramum  cum  deiceret  vel 
machinarius  hominem  praetereimtem  occidit,  ita  tenetur  si  is  in 
publiciun  decidat  nee  ille  proclamavit,  ut  casus  eius  evitari  possit, 
Sed  Mucins  etiam  dixit,  si  in  private  idem  accidisset,  posse  de  culpa 
agi  :  culpam  autem  esse,  quod  cum  a  diligente  provideri  poterit  (a) 
non  esset  provisum,  aut  tum  denuntiatum  esset  cum  periculum 
evitari  non  possit. 

Cp.  Blackst.  Comm.  iv.  192,  supra,  p.  403.  Here  a  person  who 
is  hurt  in  spite  of  the  warning  is  not  necessarily  negligent ;  as  if 
for  example  he  is  deaf  and  cannot  hear  the  warning ;  but  this  is 
immaterial ;  for  the  ground  of  the  other  not  being  liable  is  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  prudent  man. 

The  words  **vel  machinarius"  spoil  the  sentence;  they  are  too 
much  or  too  little.    One  would  expect  ''vel  machinarius  ex  aedibus 


(a)  Sic  MS.  Ilor.,  whioh  Homm-  Latinity  would  require  po(uU$ei, 

aen*8  text  reproduces,  but  it  is  not  '*  Possit "  ad  Jin.  f^ould  obriowdy 

Lfttin.     Fotuerit   is  probably  the  be '^posMt,"  and  is  so  corrected  in 

true   reading,    thongh    Augustan  other  edd. 
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lapidem,"  or  the  like.  The  passage  as  it  stands  can  hardly  be  as 
Paulus  wrote  it  (thongh  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  as  Tribonian 
edited  it),  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  "  yel  maohinarius  "  is 
an  interpolation  than  that  other  words  haye  been  omitted. 

Elsewhere  Paulas  says,  Sent.  Bee.  I.  15  §  3 :  Ei  qni  irritatu  suo 
feram  bestiam  yel  quamcunque  aliam  quadrupedem  in  se  prori- 
tayerit,  itaqne  damnum  ceperit  [so  Huschke :  vulg,  *  *  eaque  damnum 
dederit,"  which  does  not  seem  necessarily  wrong],  neque  in  eius 
dominum  neque  in  custodem  actio  datur. 

This  is  a  case,  according  to  English  terminology,  not  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  but  of  no  eyidence  of  negligence  in  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiffs  damage  being  due  wholly  to  his  own  act. 
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Pkepabed  fob  thb  Ooysbnhent  07  India. 


PEEPATOET  NOTE. 

Towards  the  end  of  1882  I  was  instructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  prepare  a  draft  Bill  to  codify  the  law  of 
Giyil  Wrongs,  or  so  much  of  it  as  might  appear  to  be  of 
general  practical  importance  in  British  India.  The  draft 
was  constructed  pari  passu  with  the  writing  of  the  present 
book,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  it  was  provisionally  completed 
in  1886;  it  is  now  published  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  text  is  given  as  it  then 
stood,  but  the  notes  which  accompanied  it  are  consider- 
ably abridged.  I  have  inserted  in  square  brackets  a  few 
additional  references  and  remarks,  chiefly  made  necessary 
by  important  decisions  given  since  the  draft  was  completed. 
The  Government  of  India  has  not  finally  decided  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  codify  the  law  on  the  subject  at  present. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  thought  twelve  years  ago  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  it  (a) ;  but  I  understand  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  opinions  which  have  lately  been  collected 


a)  Kr.  nbert  states,  L.  Q.  R.  which  ''dwelt  chiefly  on  the  im- 
T.  ;558-9,  that  in  1879  Sir  H.  portance  of  codifying  the  Law  of 
Haine   drew  up  a   memorandum      Torts.*' 
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from  jadioial  and  other  officers  in  India  are  unfavourable 
to  action. 

It  maj  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  draft  as  it  stands 
is  not  the  mere  production  of  an  English  lawyer  un- 
acquainted with  India,  but  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration  and  discussion  by  specially  competent  critics. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  I  had,  in  particular,  the 
advantage  of  constant  criticism  from  Sir  A.  Macpherson 
and  Sir  William  Markby,  who  (I  need  hardly  say)  were 
excellently  qualified  both  by  their  English  learning  and 
by  their  Indian  judicial  experience;  and,  without  assuming 
to  make  either  of  those  learned  persons  at  all  answerable  for 
my  work,  I  ought  to  say  that  their  criticism  was  the  direct 
cause  of  material  improvement  in  several  points.  A  careful 
memorandum  on  the  earlier  parts  of  the  draft  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  (now  Justice)  Syed  Mahmud,  and  to  this  also  I  am 
indebted  for  good  suggestions.  Further,  I  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  in  England,  to  procure 
criticism  and  suggestions  from  Indian  judicial  and  execu- 
tive officers,  with  reference  to  the  possible  working  of  a 
code  of  Civil  Wrongs  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  non- 
regulation  Provinces.  Although  such  opportunities  were 
limited,  I  thus  had  the  benefit  of  acute  and  valuable 
remarks  of  which  the  substance  was  embodied  in  the  draft 
or  in  the  notes  to  it.  The  letter  of  my  instructions  would 
have  justified  me  in  merely  stating  in  the  form  of  a 
declaratory  Act  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  English  law, 
and  leaving  all  questions  of  Indian  law  and  usage  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  by  the  Government  of  India ;  but 
such  a  course  did  not  appear  to  be  reasonably  practicable. 
The  reader  will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  in  certain 
places  the  draft  Bill  deliberately  departs  from  existing 
English  law.  Special  attention  is  called  to  all  such 
departures,  and  the  reasons  for  them  indicated. 
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Ths  Soujedulb. 


A  Bill  to  define  and  amend  certain  parts  of  the  Law 
of  Civil  WronffS. 

Preliminary, 

L  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Civil  Wrongs  Act,  Shorfctitle. 
18     ;  and  0^^. 

It  shall  oome  into  force  on  the  daj  of 

It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British  India.  Extent. 

2*  This  Act  does  not  affect  any  legal  right  or  remedy,  Saving  of 
or  any  enactment  creating  or  limiting  rights  or  remedies,  r^edies, 


J3     ^  mence* 
ment. 


t. 


M  M 
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and  enact- 
ments in- 
dependent 
of  Act. 

Repeal  of 
enact- 
ments. 

Interpre- 
tation 
clause. 


XLV.of 
1860. 

Arrange- 
ment of 
Act. 


whioh  is  not  abrogated  or  repealed  by  this  Aot  or  incon^ 
sistent  with  any  express  provision  of  it. 

3.  The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  that  schedule. 

4.  In  this  Acty  unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in 
the  subject  or  context, — 

"Court"  includes  every  Court,  judge,  and  magistrate 
and  officer,  having  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the 
suit  or  matter  in  question  : 

"  Good  faith"  implies  the  use  of  due  care  and  attention: 
"  Ghrievous  hurt"  means  any  of  the  kinds  of  hurt  v^hioh 
are  so  designated  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  section  320. 

5.  This  Act  is  arranged  as  follows : — 

[See  Table  of  Contents  prefixed.  In  the  original  draft  this  clause  wtm 
left  blank  pending  farther  revision.] 


GENERAL  PAET. 


Wrongs 
and 
wrong- 
doers. 


Saving  of 
lawful  ez- 


ons 


inaepen- 
dent  of 
Aot. 


Chapter  I. 
Qeneral  Principles  of  Liability, 

6.  Every  one  is  a  wrong-doer  who  does  or  omits  to  do 
anything  whereof  the  doing  or  omission  respectively  is  by 
this  Act  declared  to  be  a  wrong. 

Any  person  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  a  legal  remedy 
against  the  wrong-doer  is  said  to  be  wronged  by  him. 

7.  The  Kabilities  declared  by  this  Act  are  subject  to 
all  lawful  grounds  of  exception,  justification  and  excuse, 
whether  expressed  in  this  Act  or  not,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  varied  by  this  Act  or  inconsistent  with  its  terms  {a). 


{a)  This  appears,  in  an  Act  not 
intended  for  a  complete  code  of  the 
sabjeot,  a  desirable  precantion.    A 


similar  oUuse  was  inserted  in  the 
English  draft  Onminal  Code  hj  the 
revising  Commission. 
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8.  Every  one  commits  a  wrong  who  hanns  another —      f^^fJiSa 

(a)  by  an  act  intended  to  cause  harm  (b) :  Harm  and 

(b)  by  intermeddling  without  authority  with  anything  meddeal- 

which  belongs  to  that  other  (c).  TOopSty^ 

Illustration. 

A.  finds  a  watch  which  B.  has  losti  and  in  good  faith,  and  intending 
the  true  owner's  benefit,  attempts  to  clean  it  and  pat  it  in  order.  In 
doing  so  A.  spoils  the  watch.    A.  has  wronged  B. 

9.  Every  one  commits  a  wrong  (rf)  who  harms  another —  Liability 

(a)  by  any  act  forbidden  by  law ;  or  l^Jt^ 

(b)  by  omitting  to  perform,  or  insufficiently  or  impro-  ^^j^,^^ 

perly  performing,  any  general  duty  imposed  on  05  onda- 

sion  or 

him  by  law ;  or  neglect  of 

(c)  by  want  of  due  care  and  caution  in  his  acts  or  or^yneg- 

COnduct.  Ugenoe. 

In  the  absence  of  any  more  specific  rule  applicable  to 
the  case,  due  care  and  caution  means  such  care  and  caution 
as  a  man  of  ordinary  sense,  knowledge  and  prudence  may 
be  expected  to  use  in  the  like  case,  including,  in  the  case 
of  acts  and  undertakings  requiring  special  skill,  such  care 
and  skill  as  may  be  expected  of  a  person  reasonably  com- 
petent in  the  matter  in  hand. 

JExceptian, — ^Where  the  conduct  of  a  matter  requiring 
Special  skill  is  undertaken  of  necessity  [or  ''  under  circum- 
stances of  evident  necessity"],  and  to  avoid  a  greater  risk, 
the  person  undertaking  it  is  deemed  to  use  due  care  and 
caution  if  he  makes  a  reasonable  use  of  such  skill  as  he 
actually  possesses. 

{b)  This  olanse  is  inclnsiTe,  not  {e)  Exceptions    are   dealt   with 

'exclusive:  the  specific  definitions  nnder  Wrongs  to  Property.  (Clause 

of,  e.ff.f  RHaaultf  trespass,  and  defa-  47  below.) 

mation  stand  on  their  own  ground.  (d)  For   the  general    principles 

By  harm  I  mean  what   English  see  Fergusson  y.  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 

law  books  commonly  call   actual  9  CI.  &  F.  251 ;  Mertey  Locks  Tru»^ 

damage.  tecs  v.  OibbSf  L.  H.  1  H.  L.  93 ; 

Heaven  v.  Fender,  11  Q.  B.  D.  503. 
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Ittuatrations. 

1.  B.»  a  nmlndfcr,  tranafen  a  portion  of  hia  zamind&ri  to  C,  in  aooord- 
aaoe  with  the  pxoTisionfl  of  the  regolation  in  foroe  in  the  provinoe,  bj 
whioh  leg^nlation,  reg^istration  and  sab-aasessment  are  needful  to  oom- 
plete  the  yaliditj  of  the  transfer  («).  A.,  the  local  collector,  refasee  to 
register  and  Bab-aaeeas  the  portion  ao  transferred.    A.  has  wrong^  0. 

2.  A.»  not  being  a  builder,  erects  a  scaffolding  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  his  honse.  It  is  unsldlfullj  oonstmcted,  and  by  reason  thereof 
part  of  it  falls  upon  B.,  who  is  passing  on  the  highway,  and  hurts  him. 

A.  has  wronged  B.,  though  A.  may  hare  put  up  the  scaffolding  as  well 
as  he  could. 

8.  A.  goes  out 'driving  with  a  horse  and  carnage.  A.  is  bound  to 
drire  with  such  sldll  as,  according  to  common  experience,  is  expected  of 
a  coachman. 

4.  A.  goes  out  driving,  and  takes  with  him  a  friend,  B.,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  driving.  A.  is  disabled  by  a  sunstroke.  No  skilled  help 
being  at  hand,  B.  takes  the  reins  and  drives.  In  deciding  whether  under 
these  ciroumstancee  B.  acts  with  due  care  and  caution,  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  B.'s  want  of  skill. 

5.  A.,  an  eng^eer  not  skilled  in  navigation,  is  a  passeng^  on  a  small 
river  steamer.  The  only  competent  sailor  on  board  is  disabled  by  an 
accident,  and  A.,  at  the  request  of  other  paaaengers,  takes  charge  of  the 
steamer.  In  deciding  whether  under  these  clrcumstanoee  A.  acts  with 
dae  care  and  caution,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  actual  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill. 

6.  A.  and  B.  are  out  shooting.    A  tiger  attacks  them  and  carries  off 

B.  No  other  help  being  at  hand.  A.,  who  is  an  indifferent  shot,  fires  at 
the  tiger  and  kills  it,  but  also  wounds  B.  A.  has  not  wronged  B., 
though  a  better  shot  might  probably  have  killed  the  tigfer  without 
wounding  B. 


liability        IQ.  A  person  is  deemed  to  have  harmed  anj  one  who 
sequences.  Bufiers  hanu  by  reason  of  an  act  or  omission  of  the  first- 


mentioned  person  (/),  provided  that  the  harm  ii 

(a)  an  ordinary  oonsequence  of  that  act  or  omission^ 

whether  intended  by  the  person  so  acting  or 
omitting  or  not ;  or 

(b)  a  oonsequenoe  thereof  whioh  that  person  foresaw,  or 


{e)  P&nnusdtny  Tevar  r.  Collector 
of  Madura,  3  Mad.  H.  C.  53. 

(/)  [As  to  the  relation  of  the 
pericd  of  limitation  to  the  cause  of 


action,  see  Act  XV.  of  1877,  s.  2i, 
and  harley  Main  Colliery  Co,  t. 
Mitchell,  11  Ap.  Ca.  127.] 
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with  due  oare  and  oantion  might  have  fore« 

seen  (g) ; 
a  wrong-doer  is  liable  for  all  such  consequenoes  of  his 
wrongful  act  or  omission  as  in  this  section  mentioned. 

Illmtrationa. 

1.  A.  unlawfully  throws  a  stone  at  B.,  which  misses  B.  and  hits  and 
breaks  G.'s  water- jar.    A.  has  wronged  G. 

2.  A.  lies  in  wait  for  B.,  intending  to  assault  and  beat  him  as  he  goes 
home  in  the  evening.    Mistaking  G.  for  B.  in  the  dusk,  A.  assaults  G. 

A.  has  wronged  G. 

3.  A.  unlawfully  diverts  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  B.'s 
growing  crops  of  their  irrigation.  The  diversion  of  the  stream  harms 
G.'s  crops  as  well  as  B.'s  by  drought,  and  the  water  floods  a  piece  of  D.'s 
land  and  spoils  the  crops  g^wing  thereon.  A.  has  wrong^  both  G. 
and  D. 

4.  A.  and  G.,  who  is  B.'s  servant,  quarrel  in  the  street.  A.  draws  a 
knife  and  threatens  G.  with  it.  G.  runs  hastily  into  B.'s  house  for  pro- 
tection, and  in  so  doing  strikes  and  upsets  a  jar  of  ghee  belonging  to  B., 
so  that  the  jar  is  broken  and  the  ghee  lost.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (A). 

6.  A.  whips  a  horse  which  B.  is  riding.  The  horse  runs  away  with  B., 
and  knocks  down  G.,  who  falls  against  D.'s  window  and  breaks  it.  A. 
has  wrong^  both  G.  and  D.  (i). 

6.  A.  leaves  his  horse  and  cart  unattended  in  the  street  of  a  town.  B. 
and  G.  are  children  playing  in  the  street.  B.  climbs  into  the  cart ;  as  he 
is  doing  so  G.  causes  the  horse  to  move  on,  and  B.  is  thereby  thrown  down 
under  the  wheel  of  the  cart,  which  passes  over  him  and  injures  him.  A. 
has  wronged  B.  (Ar). 

7.  A.  leaves  a  loaded  gun  in  a  place  where  he  knows  that  children  are 
accustomed  to  play.    B.  and  G.  come  with  other  children  to  play  there ; 

B.  takes  up  the  gfun  and  points  it  in  sport  at  G.    The  gun  goes  off  and 
wounds  0.    A.  has  wronged  G.  (/). 

8.  A.  unlawfully  causes  a  stream  of  water  to  spout  up  in  a  public  road. 
B.  is  driving  his  horse  and  carriage  along  the  road:  the  horse  takes 
fright  at  the  water  and  swerves  to  the  other  side,  whereby  the  horse  and 


{/}  This  is  not  a  repetition :  for 
there  may  be  consequences,  not 
ordinary,  which  a  man  neverthe- 
less foresees,  or  which,  in  the 
particular  case,  a  commonly  pru- 
dent man  in  1^  position  ought  to 
foresee.  Illustrations  4  and  8  are 
cases  of  this  kind. 

{h)  Vandenburgh  v.  Trttax^  4 
Demo  (N.  Y.)  464,  with  chang^  of 
local  colouring. 


(i)  lUidge  v.  Goodwin^  Lynch  v. 
Nurdin^  cited  in  Clark  v.  ChamberSf 
3  Q.  B.  D.  331.  The  Squib  case 
{SeoU  V.  Shepherd)  seems  hardly 
worth  adding  to  these. 

(k)  Lynch  v.  Nurdin,  1  Q.  B.  29. 
Mangan  v.  Atterton^  L.  R.  1  Ex. 
239,  can  hardly  be  supported 
against  this. 

(/}  Gase  put  by  Denman  G.  J.  in 
Lynch  V.  Nurdin, 
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carriage  fall  into  a  cutting  by  tlie  roadside  which  has  been  improperly 
left  open  by  G.,  and  B.  is  wonnded  and  the  horse  and  carriage  damaged. 
A.  has  wrong^  B.  (m). 

9.  The  other  facts  being  as  in  the  last  illustration,  some  of  the  water 
runs  into  the  cutting,  and  wets  and  damagpes  some  clothes  belong^g  to 
D.,  who  is  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field  and  has  deposited  them  there. 
A.  has  not  wronged  D.  (n). 

10.  A.  leaves  his  gtite,  opening  on  a  highway,  insufficiently  fastened  ; 
A.'s  horse  gets  through  the  g^te  and  kicks  B.,  who  is  lawfully  on  the 
highway.  If  the  horse  was  not  to  A.'s  knowledge  a  vicious  one,  A.  has 
not  wronged  B.  (o). 

11.  A.  is  the  owner  of  a  field  in  which  he  keeps  horses.  A.  neglects 
the  repair  of  the  gate  of  this  field,  whereby  a  horse  breaks  down  the  gate, 
strays  into  B.'s  adjoining  field,  and  kicks  and  injures  a  horse  of  B.'s 
which  is  there  kept.    A.  has  wrong^  B.  {p). 

12.  A.  is  driving  an  ox  through  the  street  of  a  town  with  due  care  and 
caution.  The  ox  goes  off  the  road  into  B.'s  shop  and  does  damage  to 
B.'s  gpoods.  The  ox  may  be  liable  to  be  impounded,  but  B.  cannot  sue 
A.  for  compensation,  for,  although  the  damage  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  ox  straying,  A  has  done  no  wrong  (g), 

IL  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  the  law 
of  limitation  every  right  of  action  under  this  Act  is  avail- 
able against  and  for  the  executors,  administrators  and 
representatives  of  the  wrong-doer  and  the  person  wronged 
respectively  (r). 


(m)  Hill  T.  Ifeuf  River  Co.  9  B.  & 
S.  303.  The  distinction  between 
this  and  the  next  case  is  possibly 
too  fine. 

(«)  Of.  Sharp  v.  Powell,  L.  R. 
7  C.  P.  253.  But  illustrations  8 
and  9  would  perhaps  be  better 
omitted. 

(o)  Coxy.  Burhidge,  13  C.  B. N.  S. 
430. 

{p)  Lee  V.  Rileyy  18  0.  B.  N.  S. 
722. 

(q)  Tillett  ▼.  Ward,  10  Q.  B.  D. 
17.  But  query  whether  desirable 
to  adopt  this  for  India.  An  ex- 
perienced judicial  officer  (Punjab) 
regajrds  it  as  "  very  queer  law  and 
of  doubtful  equity.''  As  to  im- 
pounding, Ben.  Act  IV.  of  1866, 
s.  71  (uid  other  local  Acts). 

(r)  This  is  intended  to  supersede 
Acts  Xn.  and  XIII.  of  1855,  and, 
if  adopted,  will  also  involve  some 


slight  amendment  of  Act  XY.  of 
1877  (Limitation).  The  maxim 
'*  actio  personalis  moritur  cum 
persona,''  rests  on  no  intelligible 
principle,  and  even  in  England  is 
more  than  half  falsified  by  parti- 
cular exceptions.  I  submit  (after 
Bentham)  that  there  is  no  place 
for  it  in  a  rational  and  simplified 
code.  I  do  not  overlook  the  con- 
sequence that  in  some  cases  persons 
who  would  have  a  right  to  com- 
pensation under  Act  XIII.  of  1855 
would,  under  this  clause,  have 
none.  But  I  think  that  the  rights 
created  by  Lord  Campbeirs  Act, 
and  Act  XIII.  of  1855,  which 
copies  it,  are  anomalous  and  ob- 
jectionable, so  far  as  they  produce 
results  different  from  those  which 
would  be  more  simply  produced  by 
abolishing  the  common  law  maxim. 
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12.  For  the  pnrposeB  of  this  Act,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  facts  oonstituting  a  wrong  do  or  do  not 
amount  to  an  ofienoe  («). 

Illmtraiians. 

1.  A.,  being  on  work  on  a  bnilding,  by  oardeasness  leta  fall  a  block  of 
stone  on  B.,  who  is  lawfully  passing  bj,  and  B.  is  thereby  so  injured 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  dies.  A.  has  wronged  B.,  and  B.'s  exeontors 
can  sue  A.,  though  A.'s  act  may  be  an  offence  under  sect.  3011  of  the 
Penal  Code. 

2.  A.  wrongfully  takes  B.'s  cow  out  of  B.'s  field  and  detains  it  under 
pretence  that  he  bought  it  at  an  auction-sale  |n  execution  of  a  decree. 
B.  can  sue  A.,  though  A«'s  act  may  be  an  offence  under  sect.  378  of  the 
Penal  Code. 


Liability 
for  wrong 
unaffected 
by  the 
same  fact 
amount« 
ing  to  an 
ofEence. 


13.  Every  one  is  liable  for  wrongs  done  by  his  authority  LiablHty 
or  done  on  his  behalf  and  ratified  by  him  {f).  of'ijentf" 

14.  (1.)  An  employer  or  master  is  liable  for  the  wrongs  Liability 
of  his  servanty  whether  authorized  or  ratified  by  him  or  of's^rM^! 
not,  if  and  so  far  as  they  are  committed  in  the  course 

of  the  servant's  employment,  and  for  the  employer's  or 
master's  purposes  (u). 


(«)  The  old  rule,  or  supposed 
rule,  as  to  the  civil  remedy  being 
<*  merged  in  the  felony/'  is  all  but 
exploded  in  England,  and  the  H.  G. 
of  Calcutta,  as  long  ago  as  1866, 
decided  ag^ainst  its  adoption  in 
India;  Beelilust.  2;  Shatna  Chum 
Bo8$  V.  Bhola  Naih  Butt,  6  W.  B. 
(Civil  BefJ  9.  Cf.  Viranna  v. 
Nagayyah^  I.  L.  B.  3  Mad.  6,  fol- 
lowing the  H.  C.  of  Calcutta. 

(t)  See  Giruh  Ghunder  Da*  ▼. 
Oillanderty  Arbuthnot  fCd.2B.  L. 
B.  140,  O.  C.  ;  Hani  Shamishoondri 
Deba  y.  Dubhu  Mundul,  2  B.  L.  B. 
227,  A.  C.  Both  these  cases  seem 
to  turn  on  a  question  of  fact 
whetherunder  all  the  circumstances 
the  defendant  had  authorized  or 
ratified  the  act  complained  of. 

(u)  Some  persons  whose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  weight  think  it  would 
be  better  not  to  make  any  new  law 


on  the  question  of  employers'  lia- 
bility. In  the  event  oi  this  opinion 
being  adopted,  I  think  the  whole 
clause  ought  to  be  omitted.  It 
seems  impossible  formallv  to  adopt 
English  law  as  it  stood  before  the 
Act  of  1880.  '<  For  the  master's 
benefit"  is  a  common  phrase  in 
the  authoritieB ;  but  I  thmk  <*  pur- 
poses "  a  better  word,  as  often  the 
act  or  default  of  the  servant  does 
not  and  cannot  produce  any  present 
benefit  to  the  master,  but  produces 
gfreat  and  evident  loss,  «.  ^.,  a  rail- 
way collision.  It  was  once  sup- 
posed that  deceit  or  wilful  trespass 
by  a  servant,  not  authorised  or 
ratified  by  the  master,  did  not  make 
the  master  liable.  But  modem 
authorities,  such  as  Barwiek  y. 
English  Joint  Stock  Bank,  L.  B.  2 
Ex.  269,  have  exploded  this  notion. 
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(2.)  The  master  of  a  person  engaged  on  any  work  is 
that  person  who  has  legal  authority  to  control  the  per- 
formanoe  of  that  work,  and  is  not  himself  subject  to  any 
similar  authority  in  respect  of  the  same  work. 

Exception  1  (a?). — Where  the  person  wronged  and  the 
wrong-doer  are  servants  of  the  same  master,  and  the  wrong 
is  done  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  employment  on 
which  they  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  as  such  servants, 
the  wrong-doer  not  being  in  that  employment  set  over  the 
person  wronged,  the  master  is  not  liable  unless  he  knew 
the  wrong-doer  to  be  incompetent  for  that  employment,  or 
employed  him  without  using  reasonable  care  to  ascertain 
his  competence. 

Explanation  (y). — ^For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
exception  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  ordinary  service 
of  a  household  is  deemed  to  be  one  and  the  same  employ- 
ment. 

Exception  2  (a). — ^A  person  who  is  compelled  by  law  to 
use  the  services  of  another  person,  in  the  choice  of  whom 
he  has  no  discretion,  is  not  liable  for  wrong  committed  by 
that  other  in  the  course  of  such  service. 

Illustrations, 

1.  A.  directs  his  servant  B.  to  pat  a  heap  of  rabbish  in  his  gfarden, 
near  the  boundary,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  neighbour  0.  B. 
ezeontes  A.'s  order,  and  some  of  the  rubbish  falls  over  into  G.'s  g^arden. 
A.  has  wronged  G.  {a), 

2.  A.  sends  out  his  seryant  B.  with  a  carriage  and  horse.   B.  overtakes 


{z)  This  is  a  large  alteration  of 
English  law,  and  intended  so  to  be. 
The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1880  is  an  awkward  and  intricate 
compromise,  and  evidently  will  not 
serve  as  a  model.  The  nnal  pro- 
viso is  only  existing  law. 

(y)  This  seems  needful :  other- 
wise, as  suggested  in  some  of  the 
English  auuorities,  if  the  stable- 
boy  leave  a  pail  about,  and  the 
coachman  breaks  his  shin  over  it  in 


the  dark,  the  coachman  shall  have 
an  action  against  the  master,  ftc, 
which  would  be  inconvenient.  The 
real  question  is,  what  risks  is  it,  on 
the  whole,  reasonable  to  expect  the 
servant  to  take  as  being  naturally 
incidental  to  his  employment  ? 

{z)  Compulsory  pilotage  is  the 
diief — I  think  the  only — case  to 
which  this  exception  applies. 

(a)  Oregwy  v.  Piper  ^  9  B.  &  C. 
591. 
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G.*8  carriage  and  horse  on  the  road,  and  strikes  O.'s  horse  in  order  to 
make  G.'s  driver  draw  aside  and  let  him  pass.    A.  has  wronged  G. 

3.  A.  sends  out  his  servant  B.  with  a  carriage  and  horse.  B.  meefcs 
G.'s  carriage  and  horse,  and  strikes  G.'s  horse  in  order  to  hring  G.'s 
driver,  with  whom  he  has  a  private  quarrel,  into  trouble.  A.  has  not 
wronged  G. 

4.  A.  sends  out  his  servant  B.  with  a  cart  on  business  errands.  In  the 
course  of  doing  A's  business,  B.  takes  a  longer  way  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own,  and  by  careless  driving  runs  over  G.  After  finishing  his  business, 
and  as  he  is  driving  home,  B.  picks  up  a  friend  D. ;  D.  persuades  B.  to 
drive  him  in  another  direction,  and  by  careless  driving  B.  runs  over  E. 
A.  is  liable  to  G.,  but  he  is  not  liable  to  E.  {b). 

6.  N.,  a  passenger  by  the  X.  Gompany's  railway,  books  for  Allahabad, 
and  takes  his  seat  in  a  train  which  is  in  fact  going  thither.  A,  is  a 
servant  of  the  company  whose  duty  is  (among  other  things)  to  see  that 
passengers  do  not  get  into  wrong  trains  or  carriages.  A.,  erroneously 
supposing  N.  to  have  got  into  a  train  which  is  not  going  to  Allahabad, 
pulls  him  out  of  the  carriage  as  the  train  is  starting,  whereby  N.  falls 
on  the  platform  and  is  injured.  The  X.  Gompany  has  wronged  N.,  even 
if  A.'s  instructions  were  that  he  must  not  use  force  to  remove  passengers 
from  a  wrong  carriage  [e). 

[6.  B.  is  A.'s  servant ;  part  of  his  duty  is  to  light  the  fire  in  a  certain 
room  in  A.'s  house.  B.  finds  difficulty  in  lighting  the  fire  from  the 
chimney  being  foul,  and  makes  a  fire  of  straw  under  the  chimney  in 
order  to  dear  it.  The  house  takes  fire,  and  damage  is  done  thereby  to 
the  house  and  goods  of  a  neighbour  G.  B.  only,  and  not  A.,  has 
wronged  G.,  for  it  was  not  B.'s  business  as  A.'s  servant  to  cleanse  the 
chimney]  (d). 

7.  G.,  a  customer  of  A.'s  bank,  cashes  a  draft,  and  by  mistake  leaves 
some  of  his  money  on  the  counter.  He  returns  and  takes  it  up  humedly ; 
B.,  one  of  the  bank  derks,  thinks  he  has  stolen  some  of  the  bank's 
money,  and  pursues  and  arrests  him.  A.  has  not  wrong^  G.,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  no  part  of  a  bank  clerk's  duty  to  pursue  or  arrest  thieves, 
although  he  might  be  justified  in  so  doing  if  theft  had  really  been  oom« 
mitted  {e). 


{b)  Storey  V.  Athton,  L.  R.  4  Q. 
B.  476,  and  cases  there  dted.  I 
should  prefer  to  say :  **  A.  is  not 
liable  to  E.,  and  he  is  liable  to 
G.  only  if  it  appears  as  a  fact  that 
B.'s  deviation  was  not  such  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  as  A.'s  servant 
when  he  ran  over  G. ;  "  cf .  What" 
man  v.  Pearson^  L.  B.  3  G.  P.  422 : 
though  this  would  involve  some  in* 
novation.  I  think  the  distinctions 
in  the  English  cases  are  too  fine. 

{e)  BayUy  v.   Manchetter,  She/' 


JUld  ^  Zineolnshire  B,  Co.  L.  R.  8 
G.  P.  148. 

(rf)  M*Ken9te  v.  MeZeod,  10  Bing. 
385.  Strictly  the  question  here  is 
one  of  fact.  But  the  Gourt  evi- 
dently not  onlv  acquiesced  in  but 
approved  the  finding  of  the  jury. 
A  Punjab  officer  says  the  illustra- 
tion is  too  refined,  "unsuited  to 
India,  and  objectionable  on  prin- 
ciple in  relation  to  that  country." 
Mo  harm  could  be  done  by  omit- 
ting it. 

(e)  Gf.  AUen  v.  Z.  #  S.   W.  R. 
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8.  N.  is  a  platelayer  in  the  senrioe  of  X.  Railway  Company.  He  makes 
a  journey  on  the  company's  serrioe  in  a  train  on  the  company's  line.  By 
the  negligence  of  a  pointsnuui  employed  by  the  oompany,  the  train  goes 
off  the  line,  and  N.  is  injured.    The  X.  company  is  liable  to  K.  {b), 

[9.  P.  is  an  engine-drivw  in  the  seryice  of  the  X.  Railway  Company. 
A  train  which  he  is  driving  in  the  conme  of  his  serrioe  goes  off  the  line 
by  the  negligence  of  Q.,  a  generally  competent  pointsman  also  in  the 
company's  service,  and  P.  is  injured.  The  X.  Company  is  liable  to 
p.]  (c). 

10.  A  steamship  of  the  A.  Company,  being  navigated  up  the  harbour  of 
Bombay  by  a  compulsory  pUot,  runs  down  B.'s  bagalo.  If  the  A.  Com- 
pany can  show  that  the  collision  was  due  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilot, 
and  not  of  their  own  master  or  mariners,  A.  Company  has  not  wronged 
B.(rf). 


Joint 
wrongs. 


15.  (1)  Joint  wrong-doers  are  jointly  and  seyerally 
liable  to  the  person  wronged. 

(2)  Persons  who  agree  to  commit  a  wrong  which  is  in 
fact  committed  in  pursuance  of  that  agreement  are  joint 
wrong-doers  even  if  the  wrongful  act  is  committed  by  or 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  some  or  one  only  of  those 
persons  (c). 

(3)  Where  judgment  has  been  recovered  against  some 
or  one  of  joint  wrong-doers  without  the  other  or  others,  no 
other  suit  can  be  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff  or  in  his 


L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  66,  69.  In  the  case 
here  supposed  a  private  person 
would  in  India  be  entitled  to  airest 
the  thief,  if  theft  were  really  com- 
mitted in  his  view :  Cr.  P.  C.  69. 

{b)  Intended  to  reverse  a  case  of 
Turner  y.  S.  P.  ^  D,  R,  Co,  in  the 
H.  C,  Allahabad,  not  rex)orted 
(Alexander,  p.  38) ;  cf.  Tunney  v. 
Midland  R.  Co,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  291. 
Railway  companies  will    not  ap- 

I)rove  of  the  change,  but  it  would 
eave  them  better  off  than  they  are 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

(e)  Contra^  Farwell  v.  Boston  ^ 
Worcester  Railroad  Corporation^  4 
Met.  49,  Bigelow  L.  C.  688.  On 
principle,  I  &ink  that,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  exception  at  all  in  the 
master*s  uvour,  it  should  go  as  far 


as  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
engine-driver  and  the  pointsman 
are  as  much  in  one  and  the  same 
employment  as  the  engine-driver 
and  the  guard,  and  that  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  case  is,  on 
the  facts  of  that  case,  correct.  But 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
s.  1,  sub- 8.  6,  appears  to  reverse 
the  common  law  rule  in  this  very 
point.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  exception 
satisfactorily,  and  I  would  submit 
whether  it  is  worth  keeping  at  all, 
except  as  regardsdomestio  servants. 

{d)  Muhammad  Yuaufy.  K  %  0. 
Co,y  6  Bombay  H.  C.  98,  Alex- 
ander, p.  37. 

{e)  See  Ganeah  Singh  T.  Ram 
Rqf'a,  3  B.  Ji.  R.  441,  P.  C. 
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right  for  the  same  cause  of  action  against  the  other  or 
others  (/). 

(4)  Any  one  of  joint  wrong-doers  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
tribution or  indemnity  from  any  other  of  them  in  respect 
of  compensation  for  a  wrongful  act  which  he  did  not  at  the 
time  of  doing  it  believe  in  good  faith  to  be  lawfully  autho- 
rized (^). 


Chapter  II. 
General  Exceptions. 

16  (A),  Nothing  is  a  wrong  which  is  done  by  or  by  the  Protection 
warrant  or  order  of  a  judge  or  other  judicial  officer  or  officers^ 
person  acting  judicially :  Provided,  as  regards  the  exemp-  ju^^^°^ 
tion  from  liability  of  any  such  judge,  officer,  or  person  orders, 
acting  judicially,  that  he  at  the  time  was  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duty,  and,  if  he  had  not  jurisdic- 
tion to  do  or  order  the  act  complained  of,  in  good  faith 
believed  himself  to  have  such  jurisdiction :  Provided  also, 
as  regards  the  exemption  from  liability  of  any  person 
executing  a  judicial  order,  that  the  warrant  or  order  is  such 
as  he  would  be  bound  to  execute  if  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  person  issuing  the  same. 

Ea^lanatiom. — ^The  motives  with  which  a  judge  or  judi- 
cial officer  acts  within  his  jurisdiction  are  immaterial  {%). 


(/)  It  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  the  rule  that  judgment 
against  some  or  one  of  joint  wroDg- 
doers  is  a  bar  to  any  suit  against 
the  othsrs  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  British  India.  It  is  generally 
not  followed  in  the  United  States. 
(Oooley  on  Torts,  138.) 

{g)  Adamaon  y.  Jarvia^  4  Bing.  66 ; 
Betta  y.  Gibbina,  2  A.  &  E.  67. 

(A)  Act  XVIII.  of  1850,  with 
some  condensation.  As  to  crimiDal 
prosecution,  Cr.  P.  0.  197.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  such  a 


caAe  as  that  of  taking  the  wrong 
man* 8  goods,  which  is  not  an  exe- 
cution of  the  order.  In  criminal 
law  the  exception  is  wider,  P.  G. 
79.  For  the  English  law  and  au- 
thorities, see  Seott  y.  Stansfield, 
L.  R.  3  Ex.  220.  The  question  of 
limitation  of  snits  for  judicial  acts 
is  left  to  stand  over.  Provision  in 
that  behalf  should  perhaps  come 
under  the  title  of  Remedies. 

(i)  Fralhdd  Mdhdrudra  y.  A,  C. 
Wait,  10  B.  H.  C.  346  ;  MeghraJY, 
Zakir  Euaaain^  I.  L.  R.  1  All.  280. 
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Illustrations. 

1.  Z.,  not  being  a  domestio  serrant,  is  charged  before  A.,  a  magia* 
trate,  under  a  local  reg^olation  with  "  misbebayiour  as  a  domestio 
serranti*'  and  sentenced  hj  him  to  imprisonment  without  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  which  show  that  Z.  is  not  a  domestic  servant.  A. 
has  wronged  Z.,  for  thoogh  he  maj  have  believed  himself  to  have  juris- 
diction, he  could  not  under  the  droumstanoes  so  believe  in  good  faith 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  {k). 

2.  B.  ii  aocosed  of  having  stolen  certain  goods.  A.,  a  deputy  magis- 
trate, causes  B.'s  wife  (against  whom  no  evidence  is  offered)  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
suggested,  of  compelling  B.  to  appear.  A.  has  wronged  B.'s  wife,  for 
he  could  not  in  good  faith  believe  himself  to  have  jurisdiction  to  arrest 
her  {I), 

3.  A.,  a  customs  officer,  purporting  to  act  under  the  provisions  of 
Act  VI.  of  1863,  imposes  a  fine  on  B.,  who  to  A.*s  knowledge  is  a 
foreigner  residing  out  of  British  India,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  B.  is 
interested  in  goods  unlawfully  imported  in  a  vessel,  of  which  B.  is  in 
fact  owner.  In  B.'s  absence  A.  seizes  and  sells  gfoods  of  B.'s  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  satisfying  the  fine.  A.  does  not,  before  these  pro- 
ceedings, take  legal  advice  or  g^ve  B.  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
A.  has  wronged  B.,  for  under  these  circumstances,  though  he  may  have 
believed  himself  to  have  jurisdiction,  he  could  not  so  believe  in  good 
faith  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  (m). 

4.  A.,  a  magistrate,  makes  an  order  for  the  removal  of  certain  pro- 
perty of  B.'s,  acting  on  a  mistaken  construction  of  a  local  regulation. 
If  the  act  is  judicial,  and  the  mistake  such  as  a  magistrate  of  ordinary 
qualifications  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  entertain  after  fair 
inquiry  and  consideration,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (m). 

5.  A  local  Act  gives  power  to  magistrates  (among  other  things)  to 
remove  obstructions  or  encroachments  in  highways.  A.,  a  magistrate, 
makes  an  order  purporting  to  be  under  this  Act  for  the  removal  of  certain 
steps  in  front  of  Z.*s  house.  If  this  order  is  in  excess  of  the  power  g^ven 
by  the  Act,  A.  has  wronged  Z.,  inasmuch  as  the  proceeding  is  not  a 
judicial  one  (o). 

(k)  Vithobd  Malhdri  v.   Corjieid,  Sagundda  Mau  v.  Nathamuni  Tha- 

8  B.  H.  G.  Appendix.  thamdyyang&r,  6  M.  H.  C.  423,  it 

{h   Vindyab  hitdkar  v.  BAi  Itchd,  is  assumed  that  the  makinff  of  an 

3  B.  H.  C.  Appendix  36.  order  of  the  same  kind  under  the 

(m)   Collector  of  Sea  Custonu  v.  similar  general  provisions  of  the 

Funniar  Chithambaramf  I.  L.  B.  1  Or.  P.  C.  308,  is  a  judicial  act  with- 

Mad.  89.  in  the  meaning  of  Act  XVIII.  of 

(n)  Ragundda  Sau  v.  Nathamuni,  1850.       I    cannot  reconcile  these 

6  M.  H.  G.  423.  authorities,   and  submit  for  oon- 

(o)  Chunder  Narain  Singh  v.  Brifo  sideration  which  view  is  to  be  pre- 

Bullub  Gooyee  (A.  G.),  14  B.  L.  R.  f erred.    The    Bengal  case  is  the 

264.      But  in   Sefhaiyangar  v.  R,  later  (1874|,  and  the  Madras  cases 

Ragunatha  Roto,  6  M.  H.  G.  346,  were  cited  m  it. 
and  the  very  similar  case  of  R, 
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17»  Where  an  act  is  done  in  a   due  or  reasonable  Proteotion 

of  execu- 

manner —  tive  offl- 

(a)  by  a  public  o£Boer  in  obedience  to  an  order  given  f|^^g 

by  a  person  whom  he  is  generally  bound  to  obey,  ©"^tiiig 
that  order  being  such  as  he  is  bound  to  obey,  or  daties. 
such  as  he  in  good  faith  believes  himself  bound 
to  obey ; 

(b)  by  a  person  acting  in  execution    of   a  duty  or 

exercise  of  a  discretion  which  he  is  by  law  bound 
to  perform  or  exercise,  or  as  in  execution  of  a 
duty  or  exercise  of  a  discretion  which  he  in  good 
faith  believes  himself  to  be  bound  by  law  to 
perform  or  exercise ; 

that  act  does  not  render  the  officer  or  other  person  so  doing 

it  liable  as  for  a  wrong. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.,  a  judge's  peadah,  is  ordered  by  the  judge  to  seize  B.'s  goods  in 
execution  of  a  deoree,  and  does  so.  Though  the  proceeding^  m&j  have 
been  izregtdar,  or  the  specific  g^oods  which  A,  is  ordered  to  seize  maj  not 
be  the  goods  of  the  person  against  whom  execution  was  adjudged,  A.  has 
not  wronged  B. 

2.  A.,  a  policeman,  is  ordered  hj  his  superior  officer  to  arrest  B.,  and 
in  good  faith  belieyes  the  order  to  be  lawful.  Whether  the  order  is 
lawful  or  not,  A.  does  no  wrong  to  B.  hj  using  towards  B.  such  force  as 
is  reasonably  necessary  to  effect  the  arrest.  But  A.  does  wrong  to  B.  if 
he  strikes  him  otherwise  than  in  self-defence,  or  in  any  other  manner 
usee  exoessiye  force  towards  him. 

18.  Nothing  is  a  wrong  which  is  done  regularly  and  in  Protection 
good  faith  by  any  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  j^u^cUd " 
of  a  judicial  nature  to  which  the  party  complaining  is  **^' 
lawfully  subject  by  custom  or  agreement  (/?). 

Illustrations. 

1.  The  articles  of  association  of  a  joint  stock  company  provide  that 
"  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  specially  called  for  the  purpose  may 

(p)  The  words  '' regularly  and  in  a  club,  and  the  like,  call  observing 

good  faith  "are  meant  to    cover  the  rules  of  natural  justice:  Inder* 

what  the  English  authorities  on  wiek  v.  Siwll,  2  Mac.  &  Q-.  216. 
deprivation  of  office,  expulsion  from 
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temare  from  hu  office  any  cBreetor  for  negligence,  miscondnot  in  office, 
or  anj  other  reasonable  oanae."  A.,  being  a  director  of  a  company,  is 
charged  with  misconduct  in  his  office,  and  an  extraordinary  special  meet- 
ing is  duly  called  to  consider  these  charges.  A.  is  summoned  to  this 
meeting,  but  does  not  attend.  The  meeting  resolves  to  remove  A.  from 
his  office.  No  wrong  is  done  to  A.,  even  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
the  charges  against  him  were  not  well  founded. 

2.  The  rules  of  a  dub  provide  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  conduct  of  a  member  is  injurious  to  the  character  and  interest  of  the 
dub,  the  conmdttee  may  recommend  that  member  to  resign,  and  that  if 
the  conmiittee  unanimously  deem  the  offence  of  so  grave  a  character 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  dub  to  warrant  the  member's  expulsion,  they 
may  suspend  him  from  the  use  of  the  dub.  The  committee  must  not 
suspend  a  member  under  this  rule  without  giving  him  fair  and  sufficient 
notice  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  meeting  them  {g). 

But  if,  after  giving  such  notice  and  opportunity,  and  making  reason- 
able inquiry,  the  committee,  acting  in  good  faith,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
conduct  of  a  member  is  so  injurious  to  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
dub  as  to  warrant  his  expulsion,  and  suspend  him  accordingly,  they  do 
not  wrong  that  member  {r). 

3.  [Stated  for  contideration,"] 

A.  and  B.  are  members  of  the  same  Hindu  caste.  A.  is  president  of 
the  annual  caste  feast,  to  which  B.  is  entitled,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  caste,  to  be  invited.  A.  wilfully,  and  without  reasonable  belief 
in  the  existence  of  any  cause  for  which  B.  ought  to  be  exduded,  and 
without  taking  any  of  the  steps  which,  according  to  usage,  ought  to  be 
taken  before  exduding  a  member  of  the  caste  from  the  feast,  causes  B. 
not  to  be  invited,  whereby  B.  suffers  in  character  and  reputation.  A. 
has  wronged  B.  («). 

Protection  19  (^),  Nothing  is  a  'wrong  which  is  done  by  or  by  order 
lawful  of  a  person  having  lawful  authority,  and  in  exercise  thereof, 
authority.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  being  Under  that  authority, 


{q)  FUherY.  Keane,  1 1  Ch.  D.  358. 

(r)  LaboucJiere  v.  Whameliffe^  13 
Ch.  D.  at  p.  352;  Dawkim  v. 
Antrohus,  17  Ch.  Div.  616. 

(«)  Dhurmchund  v.  Nanabhaee 
Ooobalckund,  I  Borr.  11,  tedqu.  See 
Bhugwan  Meetka  v.  Katheeram  Ofh 
rurdhun,  2  Borr.  323.  The  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  suits  for 
loss  of  caste  are  not  to  be  allowed. 
This  illustration  should  then  be 
•omitted ;  and  the  proper  place  for 
.the  rule  that  a  suit  for  loss  of 
caste  as  Bunh  does  not  lie  would 
seem  to  be  the  title  of  defamation 


and  similar  wrongs. 

{t)  This  is  int^dcd  to  cover  the 
cases  of  masters  of  vessds,  parents, 
guardians,  and  persons  in  loco  pa- 
rentis.  The  provisions  of  21  G^. 
3,  c.  70,  ss.  2,  3,  will,  I  presume, 
be  unaffected  by  this.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  authority  of  a  parent  or 
schoohnaster  are  purposdy  omitted. 
Custom  and  feeling  m  these  things 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
place  to  place.  It  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  judge  European,  Hmdn, 
and  Muhanunadan  parents  or  mas- 
ters by  precisdy  the  same  standard. 
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provided  that  the  authority  is  exeroised  in  good  faith, 
without  using  exoessive  force,  and  in  a  regular,  or  in 
default  of  applioable  rule  or  custom,  an  usual  and  reason- 
able manner. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.,  the  master  of  a  ahip,  beUering  and  having  reasonable  cause  t^ 
believe  that  B.,  one  of  the  crew,  is  about  to  head  a  mutinj  ag^ainst  him, 
causes  B.  to  be  seized  and  pat  in  confinement.  A.  has  not  wronged  B., 
but,  after  having  provided  for  the  immediate  discipline  and  aafetj  of  the 
ship,  A.  must  not  further  punish  B.  without  holding  an  inquiry  and 
giving  B.  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

2.  A  person  having  the  lawful  custody  of  a  lunatic  does  no  wrong  to 
the  lunatic  by  using  for  his  treatment  such  usual  and  reasonable  restraint 
as  IB  approved  by  the  judgment  and  practice  of  competent  persons  (m). 

20.  Nothing  is  a  wrong  which  is  duly  done  by  a  person  Protection 
acting  in  execution  of  an  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  doneunder 
law :  *^^fS 

conferred 

Provided  that  where  the  authority  is  conferred  for  the  l>y  la^. 
benefit  of  the  person  exercising  it,  he  must  comply  with  all 
conditions  prescribed  by  law  for  such  exercise,  cmd  must 
avoid  doing  any  unnecessary  harm  in  such  exercise. 

Illtistratians. 

1.  The  X.  Railway  Company  is  authorized  to  make  and  work  a  railway 
passing  near  Z.'s  house.  Z.  is  put  to  inconvenience,  and  the  structure  of 
his  house  injured,  by  the  noise  and  vibration  necessarily  produced  by  the 
trains.    The  company  has  not  wronged  Z.  (v). 

2.  The  X.  Railway  Company  in  execution  of  its  authorized  works  makes 
a  cutting  which  affects  the  support  of  A.'s  house  and  puts  it  in  danger  of 
falling.    The  company  has  wronged  A.  (;r). 

[3.  The  X.  Railway  Company  is  authorized  to  raise  and  maintain  on  aU 
or  any  part  of  certain  lands  a  railway  with  incidental  works,  workshops, 
and  other  buildings.  The  company  builds  workshops  within  the  autho- 
rized limits  for  the  purpose  of  making  plant  and  appliances  for  the  use  of 
the  railway.  A.  is  a  householder,  near  the  site  of  the  workshops,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  workshops  is  such  as  to  create  a  nuisance  to  A.  in  the 
use  and  occupation  of  his  house.    The  company  has  wronged  A.]  (y). 

(u)  Maude  &  Pollock,  Merchant  636. 

Shipping,  I.  127,  4  th  ed.  (y)  Rmmohun  Bom  v.  E.  /.  R.  Co, 

(r)  Cases  in  H.  L.  on  compensa-  10  B.   L.   B.   241.      [Sed  qu,  see 

tion,  passim.  London  f  Brighton  E,  Co,  v.  2Vm- 

{x)  BiscocY.  O,  E,  E,  Co,y  16  Eq.  man,  11  App.  Cas.  45.] 
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Aooidental  21.  A  person  ifl  not  wronged  who  suffers  harm  through 
without  the  doing  of  a  lawful  act,  in  a  lawful  manner,  by  lawful 
^^^h        means,  and  with  due  care  and  caution. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  is  lawfully  shooting  at  a  rifle  range.  His  shot  strikes  the  target, 
and  a  splash  of  lead  from  it  strikes  B.,  a  passer-by,  outside  the  limits 
whioh  have  been  marked  as  the  limits  of  danger  by  competent  persons. 
A.  has  not  wronged  B. 

2.  A.  is  lawfully  shooting  at  a  rifle  range.  His  shot  falls  short, 
ricochets  over  the  butts,  and  strikes  B.,  a  passer-by,  outside  the  limits  of 
danger  marked  as  aforesaid.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether,  having 
regard  to  aU  the  relerant  circumstances,  A.  has  or  has  not  used  due  care 
and  caution  (s).    If  he  has  not  done  so,  he  has  wrongfed  B. 

3.  B.  assaults  A.  with  a  knife ;  A.  has  a  stick  with  which  he  defends 
himself.  C,  a  policeman,  comes  up  to  A.'s  assistance.  A.,  in  warding 
off  a  blow  aimed  at  him  by  B.,  strikes  C.  with  the  stick.  A.  has  not 
wronged  C,  unless  by  ordinary  oare  he  could  have  guarded  himself 
without  striking  C.  (a). 


Harm  in* 
cident  to 
exercise 


22.  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  harm  or  loss 
in  consequence  of  any  act  done  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  in 
of  others'    ^  lawful  manner  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  rights  lb). 

Illustrations. 


common 
rights. 


1.  B.  is  a  schoolmaster.  A.  sets  up  a  new  school  in  the  same  village 
which  attracts  soholara  from  B.'s  school  and  so  diminishes  B.'s  profits. 
A.  has  not  wronged  B.  {e). 

2.  The  facts  being  otherwise  as  in  the  last  illustration,  A.  procures  G. 
to  waylay  the  children  going  to  B.'s  school  and  intimidate  them  so  that 
they  oease  to  go  there.  Both  A.  and  C.  have  wronged  B.,  for  A.  may 
not  attract  scholars  from  B.'s  school  to  his  own  by  unlawful  means. 

3.  A.  is  driving  at  an  ordinary  pace  along  a  road.    B.  is  a  foot- 


(s)  J?.  ^.,  it  would  be  manifest 
want  of  due  care  if  on  moving  from 
a  shorter  range  A.  had  omitted  to 
put  up  his  sight,  and  the  unex- 
plained fact  of  making  a  ricochet 
at  a  short  distance,  such  as  200 
yards,  might  weU  be  held  to  show 
want  of  due  care,  though  it  might 
be  explained  as  the  result  of  some- 
thing beyond  the  shooter's  con- 
trol, such  as,  for  example,  a  defec- 
tive cartridge  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would,  at  a  long  range, 
such  as  1,000  yards,  of  itself  go  for 


very  little,  being  an  accident  which 
may  happen  even  to  a  good  marks- 
man. 

(a)  Cf.  Brown  y.  Kendall  (Su* 
preme  Court,  Hassachusetts),  6 
Cuflh.  292. 

(b)  **  Ordinary  right "  is  a  rather 
vague  phrase,  but  I  cannot  find  a 
better  one.  The  use  of  larger  words 
like  *  *  legal  rights  "  or  * '  any  right " 
would  make  this  overlap  Clause  20, 
and  perhaps  raise  difficulties. 

(r)  Y.  B.  11  H.  IV.  47,  pi.  21. 
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passenger  walking  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A  splash  of  mad  from  the 
wheel  of  A/s  oarriag^  g^oes  into  B.'s  eye  and  injures  it.  A.  has  not 
wronged  B.  {d). 

4.  A.  and  B.  are  adjacent  landowners.  A.  digs  a  deep  well  on  his  land 
to  obtain  water  supply  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  digg^g  intercepts 
underground  waters  which  have  hitherto  supplied  wells  on  B.'s  land  by 
percolation,  and  B.'s  wells  are  dried  up.    A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (e), 

[5.  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  last  illustration  having  happened,  B. 
supplies  himself  with  water  otherwise,  but  afterwards,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  water,  but  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  A.,  B.  digs  a  still  deeper 
well  on  his  own  land,  and  thereby  intentionally  cuts  off  the  supply  of 
water  to  A.'s  well.  Here  B.  has  wronged  A.,  for  he  has  used  his  own 
land  not  for  any  lawful  purpose,  but  only  for  the  unlawful  purpose  of 
doing  wilful  harm  to  A.  (/).] 

6.  A.  is  the  superintendent  of  marine  at  Calcutta.  B.  is  the  owner  of 
a  tug.  The  captain  of  B.'s  tug  having  refused  to  tow  a  Queen's  ship 
except  on  terms  which  A.,  in  g^ood  faith,  thinks  exorbitant,  A.  issues  an 
order  prohibiting  officers  of  the  pilot  service  from  allowing  B.'s  tug  to 
take  in  tow  any  ship  of  which  they  have  charge,  and  B.  thereby  loses 
employment  and  profits.  A.  has  not  wrong^  B.,  for  the  order  is  an 
exercise  of  his  lawful  discretion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  public  duty 
is  to  be  performed  by  persons  under  his  direction  (^) . 

23.  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  accidental  Harm 
harm  or  loss  through  a  risk  naturally  incident  to  the  doing,  voluntary 
by  any  other  person,  of  a  thing  to  the  doing  of  which  the  ^^X^ 
first-mentioned  person  has  consented,  or  at  the  doing  of 
which  he  is  voluntarily  present. 

IllKstratiom. 

1.  A.  looks  on  at  a  fencing  match  between  B.  and  0.  In  the  course 
of  play  B.'s  foil  breaks,  and  the  broken  end  flies  off  and  strikes  A.  No 
wrong  is  done  to  A. 


(d)  See  L.  R.  10  Ex.  267. 

{e)  I  had  written  **  for  a  neigh- 
bouring village,"  after  Chasenwre 
V.  Richards^  but  I  am  told  by  an 
Indian  judicial  officer  (Punjab)  that 
for  Indian  purposes  it  would  not 
do  to  go  so  far,  and  that  practice  is 
in  fact  otherwise.  Another  (also 
Punjab)  would  omit  both  this  and 
lUust.  5. 

(/)  This  is  commonly  supposed 
not  to  be  the  law  of  England.  Lord 
Wensleydale  in  Chasemore  v.  Rich- 
ards appears  to  have  thought  that 

V. 


it  ought  to  be,  but  was  not  (7  H. 
L.  C.  at  p.  388)  ;  but  I  know  of 
no  distinct  authority  that  it  is  not 
so ;  the  Roman  law  was  so,  and 
the  law  of  Scotland  is  stated  to  be 
so  (Bell's  Principles,  referred  to  hj 
Lord  Wensleydale)  ;  and  I  submit 
that  on  principle  it  ought  to  be  so 
defined.  The  question  of  policy 
must,  of  course,  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

{g)  Rogers  v.    Rajendro    Butt,   8 
Moo.  I.  App.  103. 

K  N 
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2.  A.  goes  into  a  wood  to  out  down  a  tree,  and  B.  goes  with  lum  for 
his  own  pleasure.  While  A.  is  cutting  a  tree  the  head  of  his  axe  flies 
off  and  strikes  B.  A.  has  not  wronged  B.,  unless  the  axe  was,  to  A.'s 
knowledge,  unsafe  for  nse. 

8.  B.  and  G.  are  letting  off  fireworks  in  a  frequented  place.  A.  stops 
near  them  to  look  at  the  fireworks.  A  firework  explodes  prematnrely 
while  B.  is  handling  it,  and  the  explosion  injures  hoth  C.  and  A.  B.  has 
not  wronged  either  G.  or  A.,  though  B.  and  C.  may  he  punishable  under 
section  286  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

Acts  done  24.  (1)  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  harm  or 
H3nt.  '  ^<>^  i^  consequenoe  of  any  act  done  in  good  faith  and  with 
his  free  consent  or  that  of  a  person  thereto  authorized  by 
him: 

Provided  that  the  act  must  be  done  either  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  has  consented,  or  with  due  care  and  caution 
and  in  a  reasonable  manner  from  which  he  has  not 
dissented. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  under  twelve  years  of  age 
or  of  unsound  mind,  the  consent  of  the  guardian  or  other 
person  having  lawful  charge  of  him  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  is  also  sufficient : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  the  act  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 

under  twelve  years  of  age  or  of  unsound  mind ; 

(b)  it  must  not  be  intended  to  cause  death ; 

(c)  unless  it  is  intended  to  prevent  death  or  grievous 

hurt  or  to  cure  any  grievous  disease  or  infirmity, 
it  must  not  be  intended  to  cause  grievous  hurt, 
nor  be  known  to  the  person  doing  it  to  be  likely 
to  cause  death. 
Explanation. — Nothing  is  by  this  section  exempted  from 

being  a  wrong  which  is  an  offence  under  any  section  of  the 

Indian  Penal  Code  {h), 

(A)  Of.  P.  C.  SB.  87,  88,  89.    For  points  are  not  expressly  dealt  with, 

the  purposes  of  civil  law  it  seems  awkward    questions    might    arise 

desirable  to  consolidate  .and  sim-  whether  the  exceptions  were  the 

plifj  these  rather  minute  provi-  same  as  in  the  Penal  Code  or  not. 
sions;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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Illtcstrations. 

1.  A.  and  B.  are  playing  a  game  in  which  a  ball  is  stmck  to  and  fro ; 
the  ball,  being  stmck  bj  A.  in  the  nsoal  manner  in  the  conrse  of  the 
game,  strikes  and  hurts  B.    A.  has  not  wronged  B. 

2.  A.  and  B.  practise  sword-play  together  with  sticks,  and  repeafcedlj- 
strike  one  another.  No  wrong  is  done  if  the  blows  are  fairly  griyen  in  the 
usual  conrse  of  play. 

3.  A.  performs  a  snrgical  operation  on  B.  with  B.*s  consent.  What- 
ever  the  result  of  the  operation,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  if  he  has  acted  in 
good  faith  with  the  ordinary  skill  and  judgment  of  a  competent  surgeon. 

4.  A.  has  a  valuable  horse  which  has  gone  lame,  and  requests  B.,  a 
farrier,  to  try  on  it  a  particular  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  recom- 
mended to  A.  B.  does  so  in  good  faith,  following  A.'s  directions.  The 
treatment  is  unsuccessful  and  the  horse  becomes  useless.  B.  has  not 
wronged  A. 

5.  A.  and  B.  fight  with  sharp  swords  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their 
skill,  and  wound  one  another.  Here  A.  has  wronged  B.,  and  B.  has 
wronged  A.,  for  their  acts  are  offences  under  section  324  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  and  are  not  within  the  exception  in  section  87. 

6.  A.  requests  B.,  a  farrier,  to  perform  an  operation  on  his  horse.  B. 
knows  that  A.  has  mistaken  the  character  of  the  horse's  injury,  and  that 
the  operation  is  unnecessary,  but  conceals  this  from  A.  that  he  may  gpain 
more  fees  from  the  subsequent  treatment,  and  performs  the  operation 
according  to  A.'s  request.  Even  if  he  performs  it  skilfully,  B.,  not 
having  acted  in  good  faith,  has  wronged  A. 

25.  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  harm  or  loss  Act  done 
in  consequence  of  an  act  done  for  his  benefit  in  good  faith  genXTor 
and  without  his  consent,  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  J  Person's 

benefit 

it  is  impossible  to  obtain  his  consent,  or  the  consent  of  the  without 
guardian  or  other  person  in  lawful  charge  of  him,  if  any, 
in  time  for  the  thing  to  be  done  with  benefit  (i). 

Illustrations, 

1.  A.'s  oountry  house  is  on  fire.  A.  is  away  on  a  journey,  and  no 
person  authorized  to  act  for  him  is  on  the  spot.  B.,  C,  and  D.,  acting 
in  gpood  faith  for  the  purpose  of  saving  A.'8  house,  throw  water  on  the 
fire  which  puts  out  the  fire,  but  also  damages  A.'s  furniture  and  goods. 
B.,  C,  and  D.  have  not  wronged  A. 

2.  Z.  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  is  insensible.  A.,  a  surgeon, 
finds  that  Z.  requires  to  be  trepanned.  A.,  not  intending  Z.'s  death, 
but  in  good  faith  for  Z.'s  benefit,  performs  the  trepan  with  competent 

(t)  Gf .  P.  C.  92.  Illustrations  2  to  5  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Penal  Code. 

nn2 
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skill  before  Z.  reoovefs  his  power  of  judging  for  hinueif .    A.  lias  not 
wronged  Z. 

3.  Z.  is  carried  off  by  a  Uger.  A.  fires  at  the  tig^,  knowing  it  to  be 
likely  that  the  shot  may  kill  Z.,  but  not  intending  to  kill  Z.,  and  in  good 
faith  intending  Z.'a  benefit.  A.'s  ball  gives  Z.  a  mortal  wound.  A.  has 
not  wronged  Z. 

4.  A.,  a  surgeon,  sees  a  child  suffer  an  accident  which  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  unless  an  operation  be  inunediately  performed.  There  is  not  time 
to  apply  to  the  child's  guardian.  A.  performs  the  operation  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  the  child,  intending  in  good  faith  to  act  for  the  child's 
benefit.  A.  has  not  wronged  the  child  if  the  operation  is  proper  in  itself, 
and  performed  with  competent  skill. 

5.  A.  is  in  a  house  which  is  on  fire  with  Z.,  a  child.  People  below 
hold  out  a  blanket.  A.  drops  the  child  from  the  housetop,  knowing  it  to 
be  likely  that  the  fall  may  hurt  the  child,  but  not  intending  to  hurt  the 
child,  and  intending  in  good  faith  the  child's  benefit.  A.  has  not 
wronged  Z. 


Acts  cans-      26  ( /).  Except  in  the  case  of  acts  which  if  continued  or 

mg  sbght  \'f/r 

harm.  repeated  would  tend  to  establish  an  adverse  claim  of  right, 
nothing  is  a  wrong  of  which  under  all  the  circumstances  a 
person  of  ordinary  sense  and  temper  would  not  complain  ; 
but  acts  which  separately  would  not  be  wrongs  may  amount 
to  a  wrong  by  a  repetition  or  combination. 

Illustrations. 

1«  A.  is  driving  along  a  dusty  road,  and  the  wheels  of  his  carriage 
throw  a  little  dust  on  the  clothes  of  B. ,  a  foot-jMUfflen/arer,  which  does 
them  no  harm.  Even  if  A.  was  driving  at  an  incautiously  fast  pace,  A. 
has  not  wronged  B. 

2.  A.  walks  across  B.'s  field  without  B.'s  leave,  doing  no  damage.  A. 
has  wronged  B.,  because  the  act,  if  repeated,  would  tend  to  establish  a 
claim  to  a  right  of  way  over  B.'s  land  {k). 

3.  A.  casts  and  draws  a  net  in  water  where  B.  has  the  exclusive  right 
of  iishing.  Whether  any  fish  are  caught  or  not,  A.  has  wronged  B., 
because  the  act,  if  repeated,  would  tend  to  establish  a  daim  of  right  to 
fish  in  that  water  (/). 

(J)  Cf.  P.  G.   95.     As  regards  unless  it  has  become  familiar  in 

civil  liability,  this  is  not  at  prenent  India,  qu.  whether  it  be  desirable 

the  law  of  England,  but  it  iM  the  to  give  prominence  to  it. 

gractiec  and  understanding  of  Eng-  (/)  Holford  v.    Bailnfy   Ex.   Ch. 

sh  people.  13  Q.  B.  426,  441,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

{k)  Undoubted  English  law;  but  109,  112. 
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27,  A  person  who  duly  exercises  the  right  of  private  Private 
defence,  as  defined  by  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  does  no 
WTODg  to  the  person  against  whom  he  exercises  it. 

Note. — ^Would  it  be  proper  to  add  ezceptionfl  anBwermg  to  P.  0.  81 
and  94,  or  either  of  those  enactments  P  On  the  whole  I  think  not.  Even 
in  oriminal  law  the  limits  of  the  excuse  furnished  by  '^compulsive 
necessity  "  are  difficult  to  fix.  In  the  first  form  of  the  Penal  Code  the 
problem  was  abandoned  as  hopeless  (see  Note  B.  to  the  Commissioners' 
draft  as  reported  to  the  Governor- General  in  Council) ;  and  in  the 
existiag  Code  there  is  still  some  vagueness ;  the  illustrations  to  s.  81  are 
only  of  acts  done  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though  the  text  of  the  section 
would  cover  acts  done  to  avoid  harm  to  the  agent's  own  person  or 
property.  The  dicta  in  Scott  v.  Shepherd  certainly  do  tend  to  show  that 
"  compulsive  necessity "  (per  De  Grey  C.  J.)  may  furnish  an  excuse 
from  oivH  liability ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  in  that  caseWlUia 
or  Ryal  had  been  worth  suing,  and  had  been  sued,  it  would  have  been 
held  that  they  as  well  as  Shepherd  were  trespassers.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  authority  for  excluding  civil  liability  in  the  cases  provided  for  by 
P.  C.  94,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  exclude  it. 

A  possible  but  rare  class  of  exceptional  cases  is  purposely  left  un- 
touched.  It  ifl  settled  that  infancy,  lunacy,  and  voluntary  drunkenness 
are  not  in  themselves  grounds  of  exemption  from  liability  for  civil  wrong. 
But  it  may  well  be  thought  that  in  cases  where  the  existence  of  a 
particular  intent  or  state  of  mind  is  material  (as  malicious  prosecution, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  law  of  libel),  lunacy,  &c.,  must,  if  present,  be 
taken  into  account  as  facts  relevant  to  the  question  whether  that  inteut 
or  state  of  mind  did  exist.  And  what  of  a  person  who  is,  without  his 
own  fault,  in  a  state  in  which  his  movements  are  not  voluntary — a  sleep- 
walker or  a  man  in  a  fit  P  My  guest  walks  in  his  sleep  and  breaks  a 
window  in  my  house  ;  is  he  liable  to  me  for  the  cost  of  mending  it  P  A 
man  standing  at  the  boundary  of  his  own  laud  is  seized  with  paralysis 
and  falls  on  his  neighbour's  land ;  is  he  a  trespasser  P  Shall  we  say  that 
the  man  does  not  really  act  at  all,  and  therefore  is  not  liable  P  Or  that 
he  is  bound  at  his  peril  either  to  be  capable  of  controlling  his  own  limbs, 
or  to  provide  againist  his  incapacity  being  a  cause  of  harm  to  others  P 
Either  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  has  plausible  reasons  in  its 
favour.  The  prevailing  bent  of  English  legal  minds  would,  I  think,  be 
against  giving  exemption.  On  the  whole,  these  points  appear  so  obscure 
and  so  unlikely  to  arise  in  practice  that  they  are  best  passed  over.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  record  in  our  books  of  a  real  case  of  this  kind  having 
occurred  for  decision. 
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Chapter  HE. 

Assault  and  False  Imprisonment. 

Aaaault.         28.  Whoever  uses  criminal  force  to  any  person  or 

commits  an  assault  upon  any  person,  within  the  meaning 

of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  sections  350  and  351,  wrongs 

that  person. 

Illustratiom. 

1 .  A.  and  Z.  are  passing  one  another  in  a  narrow  way ;  A.  nninten- 
tionallj  poshes  against  Z.  A.  has  not  assaulted  Z.,  though,  if  actual 
harm  is  caused,  he  may  he  liable  to  Z.  for  negligence  (m). 

2.  A.  and  Z.  are  in  a  narrow  way  ;  A.  intentionally  thrusts  Z.  aside, 
and  forces  his  way  past  him.    A.  has  assaulted  Z. 

3.  A.  and  B.  have  occasion  to  speak  to  Z.  A.  gently  lays  his  hand  on 
Z.'s  arm  to  call  his  attention.  B.  seizes  Z.  and  forcibly  turns  him  round. 
A.  has  not,  but  B.  has,  assaulted  Z.  (n), 

4.  A.  presents  a  giin  at  Z.  in  a  threatening  manner.  Whether  the 
gun  is  loaded  or  not,  A.  has  assaulted  Z.,  if  in  fact  Z.  is  by  A.'s  action 
put  in  reasonable  apprehension  that  A.  is  about  to  use  unlawful  force  to 
him  (o). 


False 

impiifloa* 

ment. 


29.  Whoever  wrongfully  restrains,  or  wrongfully  con- 
fines, any  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  sections  339  and  340,  wrongs  that  person. 

Illustrations, 

1.  A.  causes  Z.  to  go  within  a  walled  space,  and  locks  Z.  in.  There 
is  another  door  not  secured,  by  which  Z.,  if  he  found  it,  could  escape ; 
but  that  door  is  so  disposed  as  to  escape  ordinary  obseryation.  A.  has 
wronged  Z.  ( p), 

2.  A.  is  a  superintendent  of  police.  Z.  is  accused  of  an  offence  for 
which  he  is  not  arrestable  without  \rarrant.  A.,  without  warrant,  directs 
Z.  to  go  to  a  certain  place  aud  present  himself  before  a  magistrate,  and 


(m)  See  per  Holt  0.  J.,  Cole  v. 
Turner,  6  Mod.  149. 

(n)  Coward  y.  Baddeley^  4  H.  & 
N.  478. 


9 


(o)  Parke  B.  in  R,  v.  8l.  Oeorgey 
C.  &  P.  493. 
(p)  Messrs.  Horgan  and  Mao- 
pherson's  note  on  P.  C.  340. 
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directs  two  oonsfcables  to  accompany  Z.  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
speaking  to  any  one.  Z.  goes  with  the  two  constables,  as  directed  by  A. 
Here  Z.  has  been  wrongfully  confined,  and  A.  has  wronged  Z,{q). 

30.  In  assessing  damages  for  an  assault,  or  wrongful  Ezem- 
restraint  or  confinement,  the  Court  may  have*  regard  to  damages 
the  probable  effect  of  the  assault  on  the  plaintiff's  feelings, 
standing,  or  reputation,  by  reason  of  the  insulting  character, 
publicity,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  act. 

Ulustration. 

A.  causes  Z.  to  be  beaten  with  a  shoe.  Z.  may  be  entitled  to  sub- 
stantial damages,  though  he  has  not  Buffered  appreciable  bodily  hurt  or 
pecuniaiy  loss  (r). 

Note. — ^It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  depart  from  the 
definition  of  assault  given  in  the  Penal  Code,  though  that 
definition  is  needlessly  elaborate.  The  illustrations  there 
given  likewise  appear  to  cover  all  the  ordinary  cases.  A 
few  negative  illustrations  are  added ;  they  do  not  come 
imder  the  general  exception  of  slight  harm,  section  26 
above,  but  are  not  within  the  definition  at  all. 

Self-defence  has  been  provided  for  under  the  head  of 
General  Exceptions  (clause  27  above),  and  does  not  seem 
to  need  further  mention  here. 

In  the  case  of  false  imprisonment,  as  of  assault,  the  in- 
convenience of  having  different  definitions  for  civil  and 
criminal  purposes  appears  to  outweigh  any  criticism  to 
which  the  terms  of  the  Penal  Code  may  be  open. 

It  appears  to  have  been  decided  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  that  "  male  relatives  cannot  sue  for  damages  for 

{q)  Parankusam  Narasaya  Pantula  atheists  by  the  disciples  of  Sankara 

V.  Stuart  (1865)  2  Mad.  H.  C.  396.  Aoh&rya ;  but  it  does  not  appear 

See  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne's  note  to  P.  C.  in  this  case  to  what  extent  (if  at  aU) 

340.  such  beating  may  convey  a  sym- 

(r)  Bhyran    Fershad    ▼.    Itharee  bolical    imputation    of    irreligion, 

(1871)   3  H.   0.  N.   W.  P.   313.  breach  of   caste,   or   the  like,  in 

Beating    with    slippers    was    the  modem  times.    The  law  and  prac- 

argument  administered  to  certain  tioe  are  well  settled  in  England. 
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an  assault  committed  by  the  defendant  on  their  female 
relatives"  (Alexander,  Indian  Case-law  on  Torts,  p.  159). 
It  is  certain  that  no  such  action  lies  in  English  law,  except 
on  the  ground  of  per  quod  serritium  amisit.  Whether  it 
ought  or  ought  not  to  lie  in  British  India,  having  regard 
to  native  usage  and  feelings,  is  a  question  of  special  policy 
outside  the  draftsman's  functions. 

Next  would  come  in  logical  order  the  causes  of  action 
for  trespass  to  Fervants,  <5c.,  per  quod  seiTifium  amisit,  with 
their  peculiar  development  in  modem  times  in  the  action 
for  seducing  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  or  person  in  a  similar 
relation.  I  do  not  find  that  such  actions  are  in  use  in 
British  India.  In  English  law  they  are  now  regarded  as 
anomalous  in  principle  and  capricious  in  operation.  As  to 
trespass  by  intimidation  of  a  man's  servants,  &c.  (a  rather 
prominent  head  in  the  old  books  of  the  common  law),  I 
apprehend  that  such  matters  may  be  left  to  the  Penal  Code. 


Chapter  IV. 

Defamation. 

Preliminary  Note. — In  dealing  with  assault  and  false 
imprisonment,  the  definitions  of  the  Penal  Code  have  been 
followed.  With  regard  to  defamation,  it  is  much  more 
difiicult  to  determine  the  course  to  be  taken.  The  common 
law  presents — 

(1)  minute  distinctions  between  spoken  and  written 
words  or,  more  exactly,  between  communications 
by  means  leaving  no  visible  trace  and  communica- 
tions by  writing  or  other  permanent  visible  sym- 
bols, as  affording  a  cause  of  action,  spoken  words 
being  "  actionable  per  se  "  only  when  they  convey 
pertain  kinds  of  imputation  ; 
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(2)  an  artificial  theory  of  malice,  now  reduced  in  effect 

to  the  doctrine  that,  exceptions  excepted,  a  man 
acts  at  his  peril  in  making  defamatory  oommimi- 
cations; 

(3)  an  elaborate  system  of  exceptions,  reducible,  how- 

ever, to  sufficiently  intelligible  groimds  of  public 
policy  and  social  expediency ; 

(4)  peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous  roles  as  to  the 

respective  office  of  the  Court  and  the  jury  in 
dealing  with  those  exceptional  cases  which  come 
under  the  title  of  "  privileged  communications." 

As  to  (1),  the  Penal  Code  makes  no  distinction  between 
slander  and  libel  («).  In  this  I  think  it  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  common  law  rules  defining  what  words  are  and 
are  not "  actionable  ^^r«e"  seem  to  have  been  already  disre- 
garded in  practice  in  suits  between  natives  in  British  India. 

As  to  (2),  the  Penal  Code  does  not  make  wrongful  in- 
tention, but  does  make  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imputation  uttered  will  harm  the  reputation  of 
the  person  it  concerns,  an  essential  part  of  the  offence.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  for  the  purpose  of  civil  liability 
this  caution  is  necessary.  The  test  of  words  being  defama- 
tory or  not  is,  according  to  English  authority,  an  ^^  external'* 
one ;  the  question  is  what  their  natural  effect  would  be, 
not  whether  the  utterer  knew  or  might  have  known  it ;  see 
per  Lord  Blackburn  in  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v.  Henty^ 
7  App.  Ca.,  at  pp.  771-72.  Practically  it  can  seldom  make 
any  difference  in  which  form  the  question  is  put,  but  the 
Ifimguage  of  the  Penal  Code,  if  applied  to  civil  liability, 
would  be  open  to  misconstruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Explanations  of  the  Penal  Code,  section  499,  seem 
dangerously  wide. 

(«)  See  Farvalt  y.  JfamkiV,  I.  L.  R.  8  Mad.  175. 
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(3)  As  to  exceptionfl,  in  the  Penal  Code  (following 
English  Qriminal  law)  truth  is  a  justification  only  if  the 
publication  is  for  the  public  goocL  Such  is  not  the 
English  rule  as  to  civil  liability ;  the  truth  of  the  imputa- 
tion,  on  whatever  occasion  and  for  whatever  purpose  made, 
is  an  absolute  defence.  And  this  appears  to  be  accepted 
in  civil  suits  in  British  India.  The  other  exceptions  are 
not  free  from  over-definition,  and,  if  they  were  adopted  for 
civil  purposes,  troublesome  questions  might  arise  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  existing  law. 

There  are  obvious  inconveniences  in  having  the  criminal 
ofFence  and  the  civil  wrong  of  defamation  differently 
defined.  But  these  seem  less  than  the  inconvenience  of 
following  the  Penal  Code;  and  it  seems  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  take  an  independent  line,  with  an  express  warning  that 
the  civil  and  criminal  rules  are  to  be  kept  distinct.  If  the 
text  of  the  Penal  Code  were  now  adopted  for  civil  purposes, 
British  India  would  either  lose  the  benefit  of  modem 
English  jurisprudence,  or  (what  seems  more  likely)  the 
text  of  the  Code  would  be  strained  to  make  it  fit  the 
English  decisions. 

(4)  The  peculiar  difficulty  of  distinguishing  questions  of 
fact  from  questions  of  law  depends  on  the  relation  of  the 
judge  to  the  jury  in  a  trial  by  jury,  and  therefore  does  not 
arise  in  British  India. 

In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  India  being  of  opinion 
that  the  Penal  Code  ought  to  be  substantially  followed, 
these  alternative  clauses  are  submitted : — 

A.  Every  one  who  defames  any  person  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  s.  499,  commits  a 
wrong  for  which  he  is  liable  to  that  person. 

JExceptiona. 

B.  It  is  not  defamation  to  publish  in  good  faith  any  fair 
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oomment  on  matter  of  public  interest  or  open  to  public 
criticiBm,  or  a  correct  and  fair  report  of  a  public  judicial  or 
legislative  proceeding ;  or  to  communicate  in  good  faith  to 
any  person  in  a  manner  not  in  excess  of  the  occasion  any 
information  or  opinion  which  it  is  proper  to  communicate 
in  the  interest  of  that  person,  or  of  the  person  making  the 
communication,  or  of  the  public. 

This  section  does  not  affect  the  construction  or  applica- 
tion of  the  exceptions  to  s.  499  of  the  Indisui  Penal  Code. 

C.  Saving  of  criminal  jurisdiction  as  in  clause  31  of  the 
present  draft. 

31,  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  construction  or  Saving 
operation  of  Chapter  XXI.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code;  and  cSisionof 
nothing  in  Chapter  XXI.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  shall  ^®^ 
affect  the  construction  or  operation  of  this  chapter  of  this  defama- 

.    ,  tion. 

Act. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  justify  or  excuse  in  a  court  of  Saving  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  the  publication  of  any  matter  the  jurisdic- 
pubUcation  whereof  is  otherwise  punishable.  «— 

grounds. 

32.  (1)   Every  one  commits  a  wrong  who  defames  Defama- 
another  without  lawful  justification  or  excuse.  d^ed. 

(2)  A  person  is  said  to  defame  another  if  he  makes  to 
any  third  person  a  defamatory  statement  concerning  that 
other  {u). 

(3)  A  statement  is  said  to  be  defamatory  which  conveys 
concerning  a  person  any  imputation  tending  to  bring  him 
into  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  or,  being  made  concern- 
ing him  in  the  way  of  his  ofiice,  profession,  or  calling, 
tends  to  injure  him  in  respect  thereof. 

(4)  A  statement  may  be  made  by  spoken  or  written 
words,  or  by  signs,  or  by  pictorial  or  other  representations 

(«)  7  App.  Oa.  771. 
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or  syxnbolsy  and    either  directlj  or    bj  inflinuation  or 
irony  {x). 

(5)  A  person  is  deemed  to  make  to  another  person  anj 
statement  which,  knowing  or  having  reasonable  means  of 
knowing  its  effect,  he  communioates  or  causes  to  be  com- 
municated to  that  person  (y). 

(6)  A  statement  is  deemed  to  concern  any  person  thereby 
designated  with  reasonable  certainty,  including  any  member 
of  a  definite  body  of  persons  thereby  collectively  designated 
whose  individual  members  can  be  identified  (s). 

Ilhi^tratiom. 

1.  A.  writes  and  sends  a  letter  to  B.,  in  which  he  accuses  B.  of  a 
criminal  offence.  B.  opens  and  reads  the  letter.  A.  has  not  defamed 
B.,  though  the  letter  maj  cause  pain  and  annoyance  to  B.  (a). 

2.  A.,  having  a  dispute  with  B.,  makes  an  effigy  of  B.,  sets  it  up  on  a 
bamboo  in  a  public  place,  calls  it  by  B.'s  name,  and  beats  it  with  shoes. 
A.  has  defamed  B.,  and  the  Court  may  award  substantial  damages  to  B. 
if  he  sues  A.  {b), 

3.  X.  has  lost  some  goods;  Z.  says,  "  Of  course  A.  did  not  steal  the 
goods,  for  we  all  know  A.'s  honesty."  Such  words,  if  in  fact  spoken  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  suggest  that  A.  did  steal  tho  goods,  may  be  a 
defamation  of  A. 

4.  A.  dictates  to  B.  at  Delhi  a  letter  in  Persian  addressed  to  G.  at 
Bombay.  B.,  having  written  the  letter,  seals  it  and  sends  D.  with  it  to 
the  post  office.  The  letter  is  delivered  at  G.'s  house  in  Bombay.  G.  is 
away,  but  has  authorized  P.  to  open  and  read  his  letters.  P.  opens  the 
letter,  and,  not  knowing  Persian,  takes  it  to  Q.,  a  Persian  scholar,  to  be 
translated.  Q.,  having  read  the  letter,  explains  the  purport  of  it  in 
Englinh  in  the  presence  of  X.,  an  Englishman.  P.  forwards  the  letter 
to  G.  Here  A.  and  B.  have,  and  D.  has  not,  made  a  statement  of  the 
purport  of  the  letter  to  G.,  and  P.  has  not,  but  Q.  has,  made  the  like 


{x)  It  seems   now  doubtful   in  Blake  Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander, 

British  India  how  far  the  English  ch.  vi. 

distinction    between    slander    and  (z)  See  Stephen,  Dig.  Or.  L.,  Art. 

libel  is  adopted.      Gompare  Nil-  267. 

madhab    Mookerjee    v.     J)ookeeram  (a)  Muhammad   Jtmail  Khan  t. 

Shottah,   15   B.  L.  R.   161,  with  Muhammad  Tahir,  6  N.  W.  P.  3S. 

Zdshirdm  Krithna  v.  Bhadu  Bdpuji,  Familiar  law  in  I^gland. 

7  B.  H.  C.  (A.  G.)  17.  (*)  Fitumber    Dou    v.    Bwarka 

(y)  M.  Y.  Bwrdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  96 ;  Fenhad,  2  N.  W.  P.  436. 
Stephen,  Dig.  Gr.  L.,  Art.  270; 
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statement  to  X.  [Bat  qu.  whether  a  profeesional  letter- writer  ought  to 
be  held  in  India  to  publish  the  contents  of  doouments  written  or  read  hj 
him  in  the  waj  of  his  business.] 

6.  A.  is  a  Brahman  attached  to  a  temple  at  Gandharyanagar.  X. 
says  to  Z.,  in  a  pubUo  place,  that  all  Brahmans  are  impostors  and  cor- 
rupters of  the  Vedas.  This  is  no  wrong  to  A.  Z.  answers,  *'  Not  aU 
Brahmans,  but  jon  mj  well  as  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Gkindharvana- 
gar."    This  may  be  a  wrong  to  A. 

Ifote. — This  clause  is  intended  to  oontain  the  fundamental 
definitions.  Sub-clause  (1)  does  away  with  the  fiction  of 
"implied  malice"  or  "malice  in  law,"  a  course  which 
seems  clearly  authorized  by  Lord  Blackburn's  language  in 
Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v.  Henty^  7  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  771, 
772,  782,  and  especially  787 ;  and  see  Stephen,  Dig.  Or, 
Law,  Art.  271,  and  note  XVI.  in  Appendix.  Sub-clause 
(2),  combined  with  the  interpretation  in  sub-clause  (5), 
gives  the  substance  of  existing  law  without  the  non-natural 
use  of  the  words  "  publish "  and  "  publication."  The 
phrase  of  the  P.  0.,  s.  499,  is  "  makes  or  publishes,"  but 
publication  is  not  further  defined.  Sub-clause  (3)  states 
existing  law.  Sub-clause  (4)  abolishes  (if  now  existing  in 
British  India)  the  distinction  between  slander  and  libel. 
As  to  sub-clause  (5),  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  But  it  is  really  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
The  sub-clause  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  omitted. 

33.  (1)  In  determining  whether  words  are  or  are  not  Constmc- 
defamatory,  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the  first  place  to  their  ^^^ 
natural  and  ordinary  meaning,  and  also,  if  necessary,  to  °?^^ 
the  special  meaning,  if  any,  which  the  words  were  fitted  to  as  defa- 

/  V  matonr. 

convey  (c). 

(2)  In  ascertaining  any  such  special  meaning  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  context  of  which  the  words  are  part,  the 
persons  to  whom  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 

[e)  See  the  law  explained  and  discussed  in  Capital  and  Countiet  Bank  y, 
Eentyf  7  App.  Ca.  741. 
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communioated,  the  local  usage  and  nnderstanding  of  terms, 
and  all  other  relevant  ciromnstanoes. 

(3)  When  words  are  capable  of  an  innocent  meaning 
and  also  of  a  defamatory  meaning,  it  is  a  question  of  fact 
which  meaning  they  conveyed  (rf). 

(4)  Provided  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  in  every  case 
on  the  party  attributing  to  words  a  meaning  that  exceeds 
or  qualifies  their  natural  and  ordinary  meaning ;  and  such 
proof  is  admissible  only  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ciourt  the 
words  are  capable  of  the  alleged  meaning  (e). 

Besponsi-  34*  A  person  is  not  the  less  answerable  for  a  defamatory 
Btatoa^ts  statement  by  reason  only  that  he  makes  it  by  way  of  repe- 
'^P®^*^  tition  or  hearsay,  or  gives  at  the  time  or  afterwards  the 
»j'  authority  on  which  he  makes  the  statement,  or  (subject  to 

section  38  of  this  Act)  believes  the  statement  to  be  true : 

Provided  that  the  Court  may  take  these  or  like  circum- 
stances into  account  in  awarding  damages  (/). 

lilustrattm. 

A.  is  the  bhaiiman  of  the  M.  Bailway  Company,  and  a  chairman  and 
director  of  other  companies.  X.  and  Z.  are  speaking  of  a  faU  in  the 
company's  shares.  Z.  says,  **  Yon  have  heard  what  has  caused  the  faU  ; 
I  mean  the  rumour  about  the  M.  chairman  having  failed?*'  This  may 
be  a  defamation  of  A.,  though  such  a  rumour  did  exist,  and  was  beUeved 
by  Z.  to  be  weU  founded. 


{d)  See  the  chapter  of  '<Con- 
stniction  and  Certamty  "  in  Blake 
Odgers'  Digest,  and  the  illustra- 
tions there  collected. 

(e)  The  rules  as  to  burden  of 
proof  have  been  produced  by  the 
need  for  defining  what  is  the  proper 
direction  for  a  jury.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  make  them  formally  binding  on 
judges  deciding  without  juries. 

(/)  Watkin  v.  Hall,  L.  R.  3  Q. 
B.  396.  This  is  only  the  developed 
statement  of  the  principle  of  the 
common  law  that,  certain  occasiona 


excepted  (and  subject  to  the  rule 
of  special  damage  in  slander,  which 
it  is  proposed  here  to  abrogate),  a 
man  defames  his  neighbour  at  his 
peril.  It  may  seem  a  hard  rule, 
but  it  is  now  well  settled  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  general  exception  of 
cases  of  trifling  harm  (clause  26  of 
this  draft)  would  be  at  least  as 
effectual  to  prevent  it  from  having 
oppressive  results  as  the  English 
rules  limiting  the  right  of  action 
for  slander  as  distinguished  from 
Ubel. 
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35.  It  is  not  defamation  to  make  or  publish  in  good  ^^if . 
faith  any  fair  comment  on  matters  of  public  interest  or  is  not  de- 
matters  otherwise  fairly  open  to  public  comment.  *™*    ^ 

Illustrations. 

The  ccmdact  of  a  person  in  the  exerdBe  of  anj  public  office  or  in  any 
public  affairs  in  which  he  takes  part  is  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  conduct  of  local  authorities  in  local  administration,  and  of  the 
managers  of  public  institutions  in  the  afiPairs  of  those  institutions,  are 
matters  of  public  interest  (^). 

A  published  book  or  paper,  a  work  of  art  pubUclj  exhibited  or  offered 
for  sale,  a  public  building,  or  publicly  exhibited  architectural  design,  a 
new  iuTention  or  discovery  publicly  described  or  advertised,  a  public  per- 
formance or  entertainment,  the  conduct  of  persons  in  public  places,  are 
open  to  public  comment. 

[The  term  '* privilege*'  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  cases  of  this 
class,  but  wrongly :  Merivale  v.  Carton^  20  Q.  B.  Div.  275.] 

36.  It  is  not  defamation  to  publish  or  cause  to  be  pub-  Fair 
lished  in  good  faith  a  correct  and  impartial  report  of  a  ^x)^ 
public  judicial  or  legislative*  proceeding.   Any  proceeding  »™no*^- 
of  which  the  publication  is  authorized  by  the  Court  or 
legislative  body  before  or  in  which  it  takes  place  is,  but  a 
proceeding  of  which  the  publication  has  been  forbidden  by 

that  Court  or  legislative  body  is  not,  a  public  proceeding 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

[^Alternative  reading, — "  of  a  public  judicial  proceeding 
or  of  any  proceeding  in  either  House  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament or  any  Committee  thereof,  or  of  any  public  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General  or  any 
other  Council  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Councils  Act,  1861  (A)."] 

Illustration. 

A.  is  present  at  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  in  the  course  of  which 
imputations  are  made  on  B.*s  conduct.  A.  sends  a  substantially  correct 
report  of  the  proceeding's  to  a  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  publishes  it. 
No  wrong  is  done  to  B.  if  A.  sends  the  report  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  to  the  public  on  a  matter  of  general  interest.    But  if 

is)  See  PureeU  v.  SowUr,  2  0.  P.  (A)  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67. 

Div.  216. 
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Exoep- 
tioDB  on 
grounds  of 
pobiio 
poliojr. 


Traihin 
■abfltance. 


State- 
ments in 
ooune  of 
jodioial 
proceed- 
ings or 
legislatiTe 
debate. 


A.  sends  the  report  from  motives  of  ill-will  towards  B.,  tbis  maj  be  a 
wrong  to  B.  (i). 

37.  In  the  following  cases  the  wrong  of  defamation  is 
not  committed  against  a  person  concerning  whom  a  state- 
ment is  made,  though  the  statement  be  defamatory,  and 
whatever  be  the  intention,  motive,  or  belief  of  the  person 
making  the  statement  :— 

(1)  If  the  statement  is  true :  provided  {k)  that  a  party 

relying  on  the  truth  of  a  statement  must  prove 
the  substantial  truth  of  that  statement  as  a  whole 
and  of  every  material  part  of  it. 

(2)  If  the  statement  is  made  in  the  course  of  a  judicial 

proceeding  before  a  competent  Court,  and  has 
reference  to  the  matter  before  the  Court  [or  is 
made  in  the  course  of  any  debate  or  proceeding 
of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Governor  General,  or  any 
other  Council  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Councils  Act,  1861  (/)]. 


(i)  SUrens  y.  Sampson  (1879)  6 
Ex.  DIt.  53.  It  was  decided  only 
in  1868  (JFasonY.  Walter,  L.  R.  4 
Q.  B.  73),  tbat  a  fair  report  of  a 
parliamentary  debate  cannot  be  a 
Kbel.  Reports,  &c.  published  by- 
authority  of  either  House  are  pro- 
tected by  statute  3  &  4  Vict.  o.  9, 
which  I  presume  applies  to  British 
India.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to 
refer  expressly  to  that  Act  here. 
The  Hign  Courts  would,  I  suppose, 
apply  Wawn  ▼.  Walter  to  fair 
reports  of  proceedings  in  the  Go- 
vernor General's  Council,  &c.  The 
case  is  not  provided  for  in  sect.  499 
of  the  Penal  Code,  and  I  cannot 
find  any  other  Indian  authority, 
legislative  or  judicial,  on  the  point. 

(A-)  I  am  not  sure  that  the  pro- 
viso is  necessary  under  a  rational 
system  of  pleading. 

{/)  Qu.  as  to  the  policy  of  ap- 
plying this  rule  to  India  to  the 
full  extent  given  to  it  in  England. 
See  Abdul  Hakim  v.  Tej  Chander 
Mukarji,  I.  L.  R.  3  All.  816  (state- 


ments in  a  petition  preferred  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  held  to  be  pro- 
tected only  if  made  in  good  faith) : 
also  Hinde  v.  Bandry,  I.  L.  R. 
2  Mad.  13,  which  does  not  decide 
the  point,  but  declines  to  assume 
that  the  English  rule  holds.  The 
vague  phrase,  '*has  reference/'  is 
the  result  of  Muntterr.  Lamb,  11 
Q.  B.  Biv.  588,  which  decides  that 
an  advocate's  words  are  not  action- 
able if  they  have  anything  to  do 
witb  the  case;  they  need  not  be 
relevant  in  any  more  definite  sense. 
Words  spoken  by  a  judge  in  his 
office  fall  within  the  more  g^eral 
exception  of  judicial  acts  f clause  16 
above).  See  also  as  to  tne  use  of 
the  word  ''relevant'*  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Bramwell  (then  a 
member  of  the  C.  A.)  in  Seaman  v. 
JS'ethcrclift,  2  C.  P.  D.  at  p.  69.  As 
to  speeches  in  Council,  the  reason 
of  the  thing  suggests  that  they 
must  be  privileged,  but  I  do  not 
find  any  authority. 
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Explanation, — For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  a  naval  or  military  oourt-martial,  or  court  of 
inquiry,  or  any  other  body  lawfully  authorized  to  take 
evidence  with  a  view  to  a  determination  of  a  judicial 
nature,  such  court  or  body  being  constituted  according  to 
the  law,  regulations,  or  usage  applicable  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  dealing  with  a  matter  which  by  such  law, 
regulations,  or  usage  is  within  its  competence,  and  all 
reports  and  statements  made  in  the  course  of  naval, 
military,  or  official  duty  in  reference  to  such  proceedings, 
are  deemed  to  be  judicial  proceedings  (m). 

38.  (1)  Where  a  statement  is  made —  State- 

(i)  in  discharge  of  a  legal,  moral  or  social  duty  existing,  priyiieged 
or  by  the  person  making  the  statement  believed  "^aaioiis. 
in  good  faith  to  exist,  of  giving  information  in 
the  matter  of  the  statement  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  made  ;  or 

(ii)  to  a  public  servant,  or  other  person  in  authority,  in 
a  subject-matter  reasonably  believed  to  be  within 
his  competence,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  or 
pimishment  of  an  offence  or  redress  of  a  public 
grievance;  or 

(iii)  with  a  view  to  the  reasonably  necessary  protection 
of  some  interest  of  the  person  making  the  state- 
ment; or 

(iv)  with  a  view  to  the  reasonably  necessary  protection  of 
an  interest  or  the  proper  performance  of  a  duty 
common  to  the  person  making  the  statement  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made ; 

(m)  It  is  not  free  from  doubt  ordinary  ''privilege  oommunioa* 

-wneUieT  reports  made  in  the  coarse  tions,"  i.e.,  are  protected  only  if 

of  military  (or  other  o£BcialP)  duty,  made  bona  fid$.    This  dause  is  in- 

bat  not  with  reference  to  any  pend-  tended  to  leave  the  unsettled  points 

ing  judicial  proceeding,  are  '*ab-  at  large, 
solutely  priYileged,"  or  are  only 

P.  0  0 
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that  Btatement  is  said  to  be  made  on  a  privileged  ooca- 
sion  (n). 
Immiiniiy       (2)  It  is  not  defamation  to  make  a  statement  on  a 

of  state-  .   / 

ments  in     privileged  ocoasion  in  good  faith,  and  in  a  manner  not 
^^,4.^     ezoeeding  what  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  oocadon. 
vUeged  ^3^  j^    statement    made  on   a   privileged  occasion   is 

presumed  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith  (0). 

(4)  What  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  occasion  is  a 

question  of  fact  to  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  whole 

circumstances  (0). 

Ulustratwns. 

1.  Z.  has  been  A/s  seryant,  aad  offers  himself  as  a  senrant  to  M.  H. 
asks  A.  his  opinion  of  Z.*b  character  and  competence,  lliis  is  a  priyi- 
leged  occasion,  and  no  wroDg  is  done  to  Z.,  though  A.*s  aocount  of  him 
given  to  M.  be  unfayonrable,  xmless  Z.  can  prove  not  only  that  A.'8 
aocount  was  not  true  in  substance,  but  that  A.  spoke  or  wrote,  not  with 
the  honest  puix>OBe  of  giving  information  to  M.  which  it  was  right  that 
H.  should  have,  but  from  personal  iU-will  to  Z. 

2.  Z.  is  A.'s  servant  and  a  minor.  A.  dismisses  Z.  on  suspicion  of 
theft,  and  writes  to  Z.'s  father  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion. 
Afterwards  A.  sees  Z.  in  conversation  with  P.  emd  Q.,  other  servants  of 
A.,  and  warns  P.  and  Q.  against  having  anything  to  do  with  Z.  A.'8 
letter  to  Z.*s  parents  is  written,  and  his  warning  to  P.  and  Q.  is  given, 
on  a  privileged  occasion  {p), 

3.  A.,  a  merchant,  who  has  dealiogs  with  B.,  sends  Z.  to  B.'s  office 
with  a  message.  After  Z.  has  left  B.'s  office  B.  misses  a  purse  from  the 
room  in  which  Z.  has  been.  B.  goes  to  A.  and  tells  him  that  Z.  mu«t 
have  taken  the  purse.    This  occasion  is  privileged  (q). 

.  4.  A.  and  B.  are  part  owners  of  a  ship.  A.  hears  unfavourable  reports 
of  the  master's  conduct  as  a  Hfiams-n  and  communicates  them  to  B.  This 
occasion  is  privileged  (r). 

6.  A.  and  B.  are  partners.  G.  is  their  managing  derk.  X.  writes  a 
letter  to  the  firm  proposing  a  businees  transaction.    0.  opens  the  letter 


(n)  There  is  some  temptation  to 
get  rid  of  the  term  *' privileged 
occasion"  altogether:  out  as  it 
would  in  any  case  persist  in  forensic 
usage,  and  is  certainly  convenient 
for  separating  the  two  distinct 
questions  of  the  character  of  the 
ocoasion,  and  whether  it  was  legi- 
timately used,  it  seems  best  to  keep 
it  in  the  draft. 


(0}  These  sub-clauses  are  perhaps 
unnecessary. 

( p)  James  v.  Jolli/j  Blake  Odgers, 
212 ;  SomervilU  v.  Hawkim,  10  C.  B. 
683,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  131. 

(q)  Amann  v.  Damm,  8  C.  B.  K. 
S.  697,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  813. 

(r)  Concessum,  Coxhead  v.  Rieh» 
ard»,  2  0.  B.  669,  16  L.  J.  C.  P. 
278. 
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and  sabmiU  it  to  A.,  idling  A.  that  from  his  own  knowledge  of  X.  he 
does  not  think  the  firm  ought  to  trust  him.  A.  shows  X.'s  letter  and 
repeats  this  conyersation  to  B.,  and  A.  and  B.  cause  a  letter  to  be  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  firm  to  P.,  a  customer  of  theirs,  stating  the  circum- 
stances and  asking  for  information  as  to  X.'s  business  reputation.  P. 
sends  an  auswer  in  which  he  makes,  partly  as  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  partly  on  general  information,  Tarious  unfavourable  statements 
about  X.  These  statements  conoeming  X.  are  aU  made  on  a  priyileg^ 
occasion. 

6.  Sending  defamatory  matter  by  telegraph,  or  on  a  postcard,  or  the 
commxmication  of  such  matter  by  any  means  to  an  exoessiTe  number  of 
persons,  or  to  persons  haying  no  interest,  or  the  communication  by  negli- 
gence to  oue  person  of  matter  intended  for  and  proper  to  be  communi- 
cated to  another  person,  or  the  use  of  intemperate  language,  may  make 
a  statement  wrongful,  eyen  if  the  occasion  is  otherwise  priyileged  {»), 

7.  A.  and  Z.  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  town.  Z.  is  the  executor  of 
a  friend  who  has  left  a  widow  and  children  suryiying.  X.  is  Z.'s  agent 
in  the  executorship.  A.  says  to  Z.  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
"You  and  your  agent  are  spoken  of  as  robbing  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.*'  The  occasion  is  priyileged  as  regards  both  X.  and  Z.,  if  A. 
intended  in  good  faith  to  communicate  to  Z.  matter  which  A.  thought 
it  important  that  Z.,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character,  should  know. 
The  question  of  what  A.'s  intention  really  was  depends,  among  other 
things,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  conyersation  and  the  number  and 
oondition  of  the  persons  present  (fl. 


Chaptbr  V. 
Wkonos  against  Qtooj)  Faith. 

[It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  clauses  and  the  notes  to  them  were 
written  before  Deny  y.  Peek  (p.  261  aboye)  had  come  before  either  the 
Court  of  Appeal  or  the  House  of  Lords.] 

39.  A  person  wrongs  another  who  deceives  that  other  Deceit, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  (u). 


U)  JFiUiamton  y.  Freer,  L.  B.  9 
C.  P.  393;  JReff,  y.  Sankara,  I.  L.  B. 
6  Mad.  381  (notice  of  putting  out 
of  caste  sent  on  a  postcard). 

(/)  DavietT.  Snead  (1870)  L.  B.  5 
Q.  B.  608  (with  some  doubt  as  to 
the  yerdictj. 

(u)  The  definition  of  cheating  in 


the  Penal  Code,  s.  416,  is  yery  wide, 
yet  it  does  not  completely  coyer  the 
ground  of  deceit  as  a  ciyil  wrong. 
For  in  some  cases  an  action  for  de- 
ceit will  lie  without  any  bad  inten- 
tion, and  even  in  spite  of  good 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant {PolhiU  y.  Walter^  3  B.  &  Ad. 
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40.  (1)  Where  one  penonmakes  a  statement  to  another 
whioh — 

(a)  ifluntrae;  and 

(b)  whioh  the  person  making  it  does  not  believe  to  be 

trae,  whether  knowing  it  to  be  untrue,  or  being 
ignorant  whether  it  is  true  or  not ;  and 
(o)  whioh  the  person  making  it  intends  or  expeots  to  be 
acted  upon  in  a  oertain  manner  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made,  or  with  ordinary  sense  and  pru- 
denoe  would  expeot  to  be  so  acted  upon ;  and 
(d)  in  reliance  on  which  the  person  to  whonx  it  is  made 
does  act  in  that  manner  to  his  own  harm ; 
there  the  person  making  the  statement  is  said  to  deceive 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  {x). 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  statement  may  be 
made  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  s.  32  (y)  of  this  Act, 
and  may  be  made  either  to  a  oertain  person  or  to  all  or  any 
of  a  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  collectively  addressed. 

Explanation, — (1)  A  statement  intended  by  the  person 
making  it  to  be  communicated  to  and  acted  upon  by  a. 
person  is  deemed  to  have  been  made  to  that  person. 


114),  the  prinoiple  being  that  if  a 
man  takes  on  ninuelf  to  certify 
that  of  whioh  he.hae  no  knowledge, 
even  in  the  honest  belief  that  he  is 
actinff  for  the  best,  he  shall  an- 
swer for  it  if  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Penal  Code 
does  coyer  all  ordinary  cases  of 
frand,  and  the  once  vexed  question 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  a  prin- 
cipal in  tort  for  the  mud  of  his 
agent  does  not  seem  easy  to  treat 
as  open  in  British  India  in  the  face 
of  sect.  238  of  the  Ckmtract  Act, 
'though  that  enactment  does  not 
"directly  settle  it. 

{x)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  may  be  deceit  by  concealment 
of  facts  without  any  statement  at 
all.     Concealment,  or  eyen  non- 


disdoeure,  may  avoid  a  contract; 
in  some  classes  of  contracts  a  very 
strict  duty  of  disclosing  material 
facts  is  imposed  by  law ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  mere  omission  to 
g^ye  information  has  ever  been 
treated  as  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  in  those  oases  where  a  con- 
tract ^^ubtrrimaeJidH^*  has  created 
a  special  duty  of  giving  it.  Of 
course,  the  remedy  ex  eontraetu  is 
better,  and  this  may  account  for 
such  concealments  and  non-disclo- 
sures not  being  treated  as  torts. 
However,  I  believe  that  these  clauses 
as  drafted  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
authorities. 

(y)  The  clause  defining  defama- 
tion. 
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(2)  Where  a  person  acts  in  relianoe  on  the  statement  of 
another,  it  is  immaterial  that  he  had  the  means  of  examin- 
ing the  tmth  of  that  statement. 

(3)  A  statement  may  be  untrae,  though  no  part  of  it  is 
in  terms  nntrue,  if  by  reason  of  material  facts  being  omitted 
the  statement  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  deoeive  (z). 

Illustrations. 

1.  N.  dnwB  a  bill  on  X.  The  bill  is  presented  for  acoeptanoe  at  X/s 
office  when  X.  is  not  there.  A.,  a  friend  of  X.,  who  is  there  bat  not 
oonoemed  in  X.'s  business,  accepts  the  bill  as  X.*s  agent.  He  has  not 
in  fact  any  authority  to  accept,  but  beUeves  that  the  bill  is  drawn  in  the 
regrular  course  of  business,  and  that  X.  will  ratify  the  acceptance.  The 
bill  is  dishonoured  when  due,  and  Z.,  the  holder  in  due  course,  is  unable 
to  obtain  payment.  A.  has  deceived  Z.,  thougji  he  honestly  meant  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  to  the  bill ;  for  he  has  represented  to  all 
to  whom  it  might  be  offered  in  the  course  of  droulation  that  he  had 
authority  to  accept  in  the  name  of  X.,  knowing  that  he  had  not  such 
authority,  and  Z.  has  incurred  loss  by  acting  on  that  representation  (a). 

2.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  are  partners  in  a  firm ;  D.  and  E.  agree  with  them  to 
form  a  limited  company  to  take  oyer  the  business  of  the  firm,  and  to 
become  directors  jointly  with  A.,  B.,  and  G.  A  prospectus  is  prepared 
and  issued  with  the  authority  of  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.,  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  company  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  is  Rs.  10,00,000.  Z.  applies  for  and  obtains 
shares  in  the  company  on  the  faith  of  this  prospectus.  In  fact  the  firm 
is  insolvent,  and  the  Rs.  10,00,000  are  intended  to  be  applied  in  pajring 
its  debts.  The  company  fails  and  is  wound  up,  and  Z.  incurs  liability  as 
a  contributory.    A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.  have  deceived  Z.  {b), 

3.  In  the  case  stated  in  the  last  illustration  P.  applies  for  and  obtains 
shares  on  the  formation  of  the  company.  Afterwards  P.  offers  his  shares 
for  sale,  and  Q.,  having  read  the  prospectus  and  relying  on  the  truth  of 
its  contents,  buys  P.*s  shares. .  The  authors  of  the  prospectus  have  not 
deceived  Q.,  for  it  was  addressed  only  to  persons  who  might  become 
original  shareholders,  and  not  to  subsequent  purchasers  of  shares  {e), 

4.  A.  offers  to  sell  his  business  to  Z. ;  assures  him  that  the  annual 
profits,  as  shown  by  the  books,  exceed  Rs.  6,000,  and  tells  Z.  that  he 
may  examine  the  books.  Z.,  on  the  faith  of  A.'s  statement,  agrees  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  A.  without  examining  the  books.    If  he  had 

{z)  See  per  Lord  Cairns  in  Fiek  Indian  use. 

V.  Oumey,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  403.  (b)  Itek  v.  Oum^y,  L.  R.  6  H. 

(a)  Ihlhill  V.  JFaiteTy  8  B.  &  Ad.  L.  377. 

114.     Doubt  is  expressed  whether  {e)  Ibid. 
this  be  a  suitable  illustration  for 
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OTiminiwI  tliem  he  would  haTe  dieooTeredf  m  the  faot  ie,  ihftt  the  profits 
axe  maoh  leas  than  Ba.  5,000.  This  will  not  preolnde  Z.  from  eamg  A. 
for  deceit  (<Q. 

6.  A.  deals  with  Z.,  a  gruumith,  and  requires  a  gjm  for  the  use  of  A.'s 
son,  B.  Z.,  in  B.'s  presence,  and  knowing  that  the  gun.  is  wanted  for 
B.*8  nse,  warrants  to  A.  that  the  gun  is  of  g^ood  workmanship  and 
materials  and  safe  to  nse.  A.  thereupon  hays  the  gnn,  and  giyea  it  to 
B.  The  gnn  is  in  fact  hadly  made,  and  Z.  knows  it,  and  by  reason 
thereof,  the  first  time  B.  fires  the  grm,  it  bnrsts  and  wonnds  B.  Z.  has 
deceived  B.  {e), 

4L  A  person  wrongs  another  who  causes  harm  to  that 
other  hj  making,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  that  other,  a 
statement  which  is  untrue,  and  which  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  true — 

(a)  concerning  that  other's  title  or  interest  in  any  pro- 

perty: 

(b)  concerning  any  pretended  exclusive  right  or  interest 

of  his  own  as  against  that  other. 

Halidons       42.  A  person  wrongs  another  who — 

(a)  without  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  and 

(b)  acting  from  some  indirect  and  improper  motive,  and 
not  in  furtherance  of  justice, 

falsely  accuses  that  other  of  an  offence,  of  which  offence 
that  other  is  acquitted  by  the  Court  before  which  the 
accusation  is  made,  or,  having  been  convicted  in  the  first 
instance,  is  ultimately  acquitted  on  appeal  by  reason  of  the 
original  conviction  having  proceeded  on  evidence  known 
by  the  accuser  to  be  false,  or  on  the  wilful  suppression  by 
him  of  material  information  (/.) 


prosecu- 
tion. 


(d)  On  this  point,  see  Redgrave  ▼. 
Jffwnl,  20  Ch.  D.  1 .  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Explanation  2,  ana  this  illus- 
tration, are  hardly  consistent  with 
the  exception  to  s.  19  of  the  Con- 
tract Act.  That  exception  is  not 
in  accordance  with  English  law  as 
now  settled,  and  ss.  17 — 19  are 
generally  not  very  satisfactory. 

(e)  Langridffe  ▼.  Levy,  2  M.  &  W. 


619,  4  M.  ^  W.  838. 

(/)  Per  Bo  wen  L.  J.,  Ahrath  v. 
N.  JS.  M.  Co,,  11  Q.  B.  D.  440, 
455.  This  case  [anre  affirmed  in 
H.  L.  11  App.  Ca.  247]  is  the  latest 
authority  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  defines  the  cause  of  action 
carefully  and  completely.  The 
condition  as  to  the  proceedings 
having  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
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Explanation, — The  plaintiff  must  prove  both  the  absence 
of  reasonable  and  probable  oanse,  and  the  existence  of  an 
indirect  and  improper  motive  for  the  prosecution  (g). 

43.  A  person  wrongs  another  who  causes  harm  to  that  Abuse  of 
other  by  wilful  abuse  of  any  process  of  the  law  (A).  So^rtl"  ^ 

Note, — There  are  other  misoellaneouB  wrongs  which  may  be  generally 
described  as  malicious  interference  with  rights.  I  think  the  doctrine  of 
Lumley  y.  Gye  and  Bowen  ▼.  Hall  really  comes  under  this  head,  and  does 
not  (as  has  been  suggested)  establish  a  sort  of  right  in  rem  not  to  have 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts  made  with  one  interfered  with.  To  the  same 
class  belongs  Athby  ▼.  White^  as  explained  in  Tbzer  ▼.  Child,  7  E.  &  B. 
377.  But  I  submit  that  the  law  on  these  questions  is  neither  settled 
enough  to  make  immediate  codification  prudent,  nor  of  sufficient  practical 
importance  to  make  it  probable  that  delay  will  do  any  harm. 

The  doctrine  of  Lumley  y.  Chye  might  be  expressed  in  some  such  words 
as  these : — 

"A  person  wrongs  another  who  wilfuUy,  and  with  the  desigfn  of 
harming  that  other  or  gtuning  some  advantage  for  himself  over  that 
other,  procures  a  third  person  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  [^u .  for 
ezdufiiTe  personal  services?]  with  that  other  to  break  his  contracti  whereby 
that  other  loses  the  benefit  of  the  contract." 


accused  is  in  British  India  compli- 
cated by  the  system  of  appeals  in 
criminal  jurisdiction.  See  Alex- 
ander, Indian  Case-Law  on  Torts, 
130,131.  It  does  not  seem  de- 
sirable to  depart  from  the  common 
law  as  laid  down  in  Abrath  y.  N. 
E.  JR.  Co.  without  evident  neces- 
sity ;  but  some  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  the  case  of  a  conviction 
being  reversed.  That  which  I  sub- 
mit is  intended  to  represent  the 
better  Anglo- Indian  opinion  upon 
this  point. 

iff)  "Knowing  that  tbere  is  no 
just  or  lawful  g^round  for  his  accu- 
sation" (after  P.  G.  211)  has  been 
suggested,  and  might  be  a  good 
simplification  to  replace  the  two 
sub -clauses  (a)  and  (b).  The  draft 
follows  the  language  of  recent  Eng- 
lish   authority.    The  explanation 


will  haye  to  be  recast  if  the  body  of 
the  clause  is  altered  as  suggested. 
The  English  authorities  on  mali- 
cious prosecution  seem  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  British  India;  see  11 
B.  li.  R,  328. 

(A)  That  malicious  abuse  of  civil 
process  may  be  actionable,  see  JtaJ 
Chunder  Roy  v.  Shama  Soondari  Debi, 
I.  L.  R.  4  Gal.  583.  In  this  class  of 
cases,  as  distinguished  from  mali- 
cious prosecution,  special  damage 
must  always  be  shown.  See  Bige- 
low,  L.  U.  181,  206.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  add 
illustrations  to  this  clause;  at  all 
events  not  without  iotimate  know- 
ledge of  Anglo- Indian  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  clause  on  malicious 
prosecution. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Wrongs  to  Property. 

TrmpMB  44«  Every  one  oommits  a  wrong,  and  is  said  to  commit 
a  trespass  and  to  be  a  trespasser,  who,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  such  property  as  in  this  section  mentioned 
or  other  lawful  justification  or  excuse  [and  to  the  damage 
or  annoyance  of  the  owner  (t)], — 

(1)  enters  on  any  immoveable  property,  or  causes  any 

animal  to  go  upon  such  property,  or  permits  any 
animal  in  his  possession  or  custody,  being  to  his 
knowledge  or  by  its  kind  accustomed  to  stray,  to 
go  upon  such  property,  or  puts,  casts  or  impels 
anything  in,  upon,  or  over  such  property ; 

(2)  assumes  to  exercise  ownership  over  any  moveable 

property,  or  does  any  act  which  deprives  the  owner 
of  its  use  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time  (k) ; 

(3)  destroys  or  damages  any  property ; 

(4)  does  any  other  act  which  directly  interferes  with  the 

lawful  possession  of  any  property,  moveable  or 
immoveable. 

Froteotion      45.  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  foregoing  section  every 

rentn^ht  Oil©  who  is  in  lawful  possession  of  any  property,  or  who 

ri(m*"^"   P®^^©®*^ly  ^^'^  ^  0^  right  is  in  actual  occupation,  or  has  the 

actual  custody  or  control  (/),  of  any  property,  is  deemed 

to  be  the  owner  thereof  as  against  every  one  not  having  a 

better  title. 

(»)  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  {l\  fThu  probably  goes  beyond 

dhapter.  seUlea  Engliflh  authority.    But  it 

{k)  Per  Bramwell  B.,  Hiwt  ▼.  ia  by  no  means  certain   that  in 

Boti  (1874)  L.  B.   9  Ex.  86,  89;  England  a  servant  having  the  cus- 

cf .  the  judgment  of  Thesig^r  L.  J.  tody  of  a  chattel  out  of  his  master's 

in  Jofut  y.  Hough  (1880)  6  Ex.  D.  presence  or  the  protection  of  his 

115,  128.  house  cannot  sue  a  trespasser  in 

his  own  name ;  see  p.  298  above.] 
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46.  A  person  who  has  lawful  possession,  oostody  or  Tiespaas 
control  of  property  under  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  that  sessor  for 
property  or  otherwise  may  become  a  trespasser  by  dealing  purpose 
with  the  property  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  title  ^^^^^"^ 
by  which  he  has  that  possession,  custody  or  control,  or  in 

excess  of  his  rights  under  that  title. 

Illustration. 

If  a  pledgee  with  power  of  sale  sella  the  pledge  without  the  oonditiona 
being  satisfied  on  which  the  power  of  sale  is  exeroiseable,  or  a  hirer  of 
goods  pledges  them  for  his  own  debt,  or  a  bailee  without  the  bailor's 
consent  lends  the  goods  in  his  custody  to  a  third  person,  these  and  the 
like  acts  are  trespasses  (m). 

47,  Interference  with  the  property  of  another  is  not  Mistake 
excused  by  mistake  even  in  good  f edth  as  to  the  ownership  generally 
or  the  right  of  possession,  or  by  an  intention  to  act  for  the  S«m,, 
true  owner's  benefit : 

•  Provided  that  a  carrier  or   other   person   using   the  Immunity 
carriage  or  custody  of  goods  as  a  public  employment  does  minis- 
not  commit  a  trespass  by  dealing  with  goods  in  the  ordinary  a^^^. 
way  of  that  employment  and  solely  by  the  direction  and 
on  behalf  of  a  person  who  delivers  those  goods  to  him  for 
that  purpose  and  whom  he  in  good  faith  believes  to  be 
entitled  to  deal  with  those  goods : 

Provided  also  that  a  workman  or  servant  does  not 
commit  a  trespass  by  dealing  with  any  property  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  his  employment  and  in  a  manner  autho- 
rized as  between  himself  and  his  employer  and  which  he  in 
good  faith  believes  his  employer  to  be  entitled  to  authorize. 

IlliMtratiam, 

1.  M.  obtains  goods  from  Z.  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  and,  being 
apparent  owner  of  the  g^oods,  purports  to  seU  them  to  A.,  who  in  good 
faith  accepts  them  and  pays  M.  for  them.  A.  is  in  fact  dealing  on 
behalf  of  P.,  and  forthwith  delivers  the  goods  to  P.    M.  absconds  with 

(m)  Donald  ▼.  Suckling,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  586,  is  the  recent  leading  case. 
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the  price.    A.  has  wronged  Z.,  and  is  liaUe  to  Z.  for  the  yalne  of  the 
goods  (m). 

2.  A.  is  a  tenant  of  land  belonging  to  B.  A.  without  anthority,  bat 
intending  to  act  for  B.'s  as  well  as  A.'s  benefit^  converts  part  of  this  land 
into  a  tank.  A.  has  wronged  B.,  and  B.  need  not  proye  that  the  valae 
of  the  land  is  diminished  (o). 

3.  A.  obtains  goods  hj  fraud  and  false  pretences  from  Z.  at  Bombay, 
and  sends  them  by  railway  to  B.  at  Allahabad.  The  railway  company's 
servants  deliver  the  goods  at  Allahabad  to  B.'s  order  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  business.  If  the  railway  company  has  not  before  this  delivery 
received  any  notice  of  an  adverse  claim  on  the  part  of  Z.,  the  railway 
company  has  not  wronged  Z. 

4.  Z.  is  the  owner  of  100  maunds  of  wheat.  A.  obtains  this  wheat 
from  him  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  and  offers  it  for  sale  to  B.,  a  miller, 
who  accepts  it  in  good  faith.  B.  causes  the  wheat  to  be  ground  in  his 
mill  together  with  other  wheat  bought  by  B.  from  the  true  owners.  The 
men  employed  in  the  mill  do  not  know  £rom  whom  the  wheat  was  bought. 
Here  B.  may  have  wronged  Z.,  but  the  men  employed  in  the  mill  have 
not{p). 

48.  The  mere  assertion  of  a  right  to  deal  with  property 
or  to  prevent  another  from  dealing  with  it  is  not  a  trespass. 

49.  The  consent  of  an  owner  to  entry  upon  or  inter- 
ference with  his  property  is  called  a  licence,  and  a  person 
to  whom  such  consent  is  given  is  called  a  licensee. 

A  licence,  and  the  revocation  of  a  licence,  may  be  either 
express  or  tacit. 

Illustration. 

A  man  who  keeps  an  open  shop  or  office  thereby  gives  to  all  persons 
who  may  wish  to  deal  with  him  in  the  way  of  his  business  a  licence  to 


(fi)  EoUint  r.  Fowler,  L.  B.»  7  H. 
L.  767. 

(o)  Tarini  Charan  Bote  v.  Dchna- 
ray  an  Miatri^  8  B.  L.  R.  App.  69. 
If  the  conversion  were  proved  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  property,  quaere. 

(p)  As  to  these  exceptions,  see 
the  opinion  of  Blackburn  J.  in 
Sollins  V.  Foxcler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  at 
pp.  766-8,  which  seems  to  favour 
making  them  wide  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  miller  or  spinner,  if  acting 
in  good  faith  and  without  pur- 
porting to  acquire  any  interest  in 
the  com  or  cotton  beyond  that  of 


bailee  for  a  special  purpose  without 
notice  of  the  true  owner's  claim,  as 
well  as  his  servants ;  and  as  to 
carriers,  cf .  Sheridan  v.  New  Quay 
Co.,4C.  B  N.  S.618.  To  give  full 
effect  to  Lord  Blackburn's  opinion 
the  proviiiO  would  have  to  protect 
all  persons  handling  the  g^oods  of 
others  in  the  way  of  their  business. 
Lord  Blackburn  himself  points  out 
that  this  would  go  beyond  existing 
authority.  Whether  it  should  ^ 
done  is  submitted  as  a  question  of 
policy. 


PREFATORY  NOTE.  627 

from  judioial  and  other  officers  in  India  are  tmfayonrable 
to  action. 

It  maj  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  draft  as  it  stands 
is  not  the  mere  production  of  an  English  lawyer  un- 
acquainted with  India,  but  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration  and  discussion  bj  specially  competent  critics. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  I  had,  in  particular,  the 
advantage  of  constant  criticism  from  Sir  A.  Macpherson 
and  Sir  William  Markbj,  who  (I  need  hardly  say)  were 
excellently  qualified  both  by  their  English  learning  and 
by  their  Indian  judicial  experience;  and,  without  assuming 
to  make  either  of  those  learned  persons  at  all  answerable  for 
my  work,  I  ought  to  say  that  their  criticism  was  the  direct 
cause  of  material  improvement  in  several  points.  A  careful 
memorandum  on  the  earlier  parts  of  the  draft  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  (now  Justice)  Syed  Mahmud,  and  to  this  also  I  am 
indebted  for  good  suggestions.  Further,  I  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  in  England,  to  procure 
criticism  and  suggestions  from  Indian  judicial  and  execu- 
tive officers,  with  reference  to  the  possible  working  of  a 
code  of  Civil  Wrongs  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  non- 
regulation  Provinces.  Although  such  opportunities  were 
limited,  I  thus  had  the  benefit  of  acute  and  valuable 
remarks  of  which  the  substance  was  embodied  in  the  draft 
or  in  the  notes  to  it.  The  letter  of  my  instructions  would 
have  justified  me  in  merely  stating  in  the  form  of  a 
declaratory  Act  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  English  law, 
and  leaving  all  questions  of  Indian  law  and  usage  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  by  the  Government  of  India ;  but 
such  a  course  did  not  appear  to  be  reasonably  practicable. 
The  reader  will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  in  certain 
places  the  draft  Bill  deliberately  departs  from  existing 
English  law.  Special  attention  is  called  to  all  such 
departures,  and  the  reasons  for  them  indicated. 
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Ulusirations. 

1.  B.  is  on  A.'8  land  under  a  revocable  lioenoe.  A.  revokes  the  licence. 
A.  must  not  remove  B.  from  the  land  until  B.  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
to  leave  it. 

2.  B.  has  timber  lying  on  A.'s  wharf  under  a  revocaUe  lioenoe.  A. 
revokes  the  licence.  A.  must  allow  B.  access  to  the  whaif  for  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  timber  («}. 

52.  A  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  any  moveable 
property  who  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  thereof  may 
[within  a  reasonable  time]  retake  the  same  if  he  can  peace- 
ably do  so,  and  so  far  as  necessary  for  that  purpose  may 
peaceably  enter  on  the  wrongdoer's  land(^). 

XoU. — ^The  term  "  trespass"  has  been  extended  to  cover  every  kind  of 
wrongful  interference  'with  property.  Our  distinctions  between  trespass, 
conversion,  &c.  are  obviously  not  applicable  in  British  India.  Simplifi- 
cation at  least  as  bold  as  that  of  the  present  draft  is  a  necessity. 

It  may  be  a  g^ve  question  whether  the  strict  rule  that  a  man  meddles 
with  another's  property  absolutely  at  his  i)eril  be  altogether  fitted  for 
Indian  purposes,  especially  in  its  application  to  immoveable  property.  I 
suggest  for  consideration  the  insertion  of  the  words  **  to  the  damage  or 
annoyance  of  the  owner,"  or  words  to  the  like  effect,  as  part  of  the  defi- 
nition. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  change  would  be  only  equivalent  to 
what  is  the  settled  law  of  all  civilized  countries  not  under  the  common 
law,  including  Scotland.  It  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  English  law  of 
trespass  is  unknown  in  Scotland  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide by  statute  against  camping  out  in  private  grounds,  and  other  things 
e/usdem  generis:  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  56,  which  makes  the  acts  there  described 
police  offences.  Not  that  other  systems  declare  a  right  of  "  innocent 
passage'*  over  a  private  owner's  land,  but  they  do  not  provide  any  means, 
other  than  **  self-help  "  at  the  time,  of  treating  such  passage  as  a  wrong 
where  there  is  no  damage  and  no  annoyance.  What  circumstances  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  injurious  intent,  e.  g,  whether  climbing  over  a  fence 
would  have  this  effect,  must  be  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  country. 


(«)  See  Cvmuih  v.  StiibU  (1870)  L. 
B.  5  0.  P.  334,  339 ;  and  Mellor  v. 
Watkxn%  (1874)  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  400. 

(/)  Tatriek  v.  Coleriek,  3  M.  &  W. 
483,  explaining  Blackstone's  state- 
ment, Comm.  iii.  4,  which  denies 
the  right  of  entry  on  a  third  per» 
gon^M  land  for  capture,  except  where 
the  taking  was  n^lonious.  The  plea 
in  Patrick  v.  ColeriekhM  the  phrase 


<'  fresh  pursuit ;"  the  Court  do  not 
say  anything  of  this  being  a  neces- 
sary condition.  But  I  suppose  re- 
capture should  be,  if  not  stncUy  on 
fresh  pursuit  in  every  case,  yet 
within  a  reasonable  time.  English 
authorities  are  scanty  on  this  point. 
There  seem  to  be  many  modem 
American  oases. 
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Chapter  Yil. 


nouanoe. 


Nuisance. 

53.  Where  speoial  damage  is  caused  to  anj  person  by  a  Spedal 
public  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  Penal  from 
Code,  section  268,  the  person  guilty  of  the  nuisance  wrongs  ^^^ 
and  is  liable  to  the  person  suffering  the  damage. 

Explanation. — Special  damage  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  means  some  injury,  obstruction,  danger,  or  annoy- 
ance to  a  person,  or  to  his  property  or  business,  consequent 
upon  his  exercise  of  a  public  right  being  interfered  with, 
and  distinct  from  the  fact  that  it  is  interfered  with. 


Illustrations. 

1.  Z.  unlawfully  digs  a  trench  across  a  high  road,  whereby  A.  and 
others  are  prevented  from  freely  passing  and  repassing  thereon.  This  is 
no  private  wrong  to  A.  But  if  A.,  going  along  the  road  in  the  dark,  and 
not  knowing  of  the  obetmction,  falls  into  the  trench  and  is  lamed,  this  is 
a  speoial  damage  for  which  Z.  is  liable  to  A.  (u). 

2.  Z.  unlawfully  obstructs  a  navigable  river.  By  this  obstruction  A. 
is  prevented  from  taking  a  certain  cargo  of  goods  to  market  by  water,  and 
has  to  take  them  overland  at  increased  cost.  The  expense  thus  inonned 
by  A.  is  speoial  damage  for  which  Z.  is  liable  to  him  {v). 

3.  Z.  unlawfully  obstructs  a  street  in  a  town  by  conducting  building 
operations  in  an  unreasonable  manner.  A.  is  a  shop-keeper  in  the  same 
street,  and  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  traffic  is  diverted  from  his  shop, 
and  he  loses  custom  and  profits.  This  is  speoial  damage  for  which  Z.  is 
liable  to  A.(jr). 


(«)  T.  B.  27  H.  VIII.  27,  pi.  10. 
Bote  V.  Miles,  4  M.  &  8.  101. 


(*') 
W 


{x)  Wilkes  V.  Hungerford  Market 
Co,,  2  Bing.  N.  G.  281 ;  this  has 
been  thought  to  be  overruled  by 
Rieket  v.  Metropolitan  R.  Co.,  L.  R. 
2  H.  L.  175  (see  at  pp.  188,  199) ; 
per  Willes,  J.,  Beckett  v.  Midland 
R.  Co.,  L.  R.  3  0.  P.  100.  But  this 
again  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
ihe  principle  oiLyon  v.  Fiehmongere* 
Co.y  1  App.  Ca.  662 ;  see  Fitz  v. 


Bobwn,  U  Ch.  D.  542.  RiekeVe 
ease  is  perhaps  best  treated  as  an 
anomalous  dedsion  on  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  a  statute  with  regard  to 
particular  facts ;  the  Court  bdow 
seem  to  have  thought  the  obstruc- 
tion was  trifling.  fFilkes*s  ease  has 
been  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massai'husetts ;  Stetton  v.  Faxon, 
19  Pick.  47  ;  op.  JBet\jamin  v.  Storr, 
L.  R.  9  C.  P.  400. 
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4.  Z.  penuientlj  obetructs  a  public  footway  which  A.  is  in  the  habit 
of  ufiixig.  A.  Beveral  times  removes  the  obstmotion  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
pasBing  along  the  way,  and  is  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  so  doing. 
A.  has  no  right  of  action  ag^nst  Z.,  for  A.  has  not  suffered  any 
damage  or  inoonyenieoce  exoept  in  common  with  all  persons  using  the 
way  (y). 

5.  A.,  B.,  and  others,  being  Mnssnlmans,  are  accustomed  to  cairy 
ttthuti  in  prooession  along  a  certain  public  road  for  immersion  in  the  sea.  Z. 
unlawfully  obstructs  the  road  so  that  the  tabuU  cannot  be  carried  along 
it  in  the  accustomed  manner.  A.  and  B.  have  no  right  of  action 
against  Z.  (2). 


liability        fi4.  Every  one  who  is  guilty  of  a  private  niiiBanoe  as 
nuiMUttS!*  defined  by  this  Act  wrongs  and  is  liable  to  any  person 
thereby  harmed. 


Private 

nuisance 

defined. 


56,  Private  nuisance  is  the  using  or  authorizing  the  use 
of  one's  property,  or  of  auything  under  one's  control,  so  as 
to  injuriously  affect  an  owner  or  occupier  of  property — 

(a)  by  diminishing  the  value  of  that  property : 

(b)  by  continuously  interfering  with  his  power  of  control 

or  enjoyment  of  that  property  : 

(c)  by  causing  material  disturbance  or  annoyance  to  him 

in  his  use  or  occupation  of  that  property  {a). 

What  amounts  to  material  disturbance  or  annoyance  is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  decided  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ordinary  habits  of  life  and  rea- 


(.v)  Winterhottom  ▼.  Lord  Lerhy^ 
L.  R.  2  Ex.  316. 

(z)  Satku  Valad  Kadir  Sautare  t. 
Ibrahim  Aga  Valad  Mirza  Aga^  I.  L. 
R.  2  Bom.  457,  where  English  au- 
thorities are  well  coUectea.  S.  P. 
Gehan6j%  bin  Ke$  Patil  t.  Ganpati 
bin  Laktihumanf  ibid,  at  p.  469 ; 
Karim  Buksh  v.  Budha,  I  All.  249. 
Jina  Raiichhod  v.  Jodhd  GkelU^  1 
Bom.  H.  C.  1,  appears  to  be  im- 


perfectly reported. 

(a)  It  will  not  escape  observation 
that  to  some  extent  the  definition 
of  nuisance  overlaps  that  of  tres- 
pass (e.  y.,  the  overhanging  eaves 
or  branches  in  Illust.  2  constitute  a 
continuing  treBpasa).  This  is  so  in 
England  and  all  common  law  juris- 
dictions, and  it  does  not  produce 
any  difBculty  or  inconvenience  that 
I  know  of. 
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fionable  expectations  of  persons  there  dwelling,  and  other 
relevant  oiroumstances  (6). 

Ulmtratiofis. 

1.  Z.  has  chemical  works  near  A.'s  land,  the  fames  from  which  kill  or 
sttmt  yegetatioB  on  A/s  land  and  reduce  its  selling  valne.  Whether  the 
land  is  or  is  not  rendered  less  wholesome  for  human  habitation,  Z.  has 
wronged  A.  (c). 

2.  If  Z.  has  a  house  whose  eaves  oyerhang  A.'s  land,  or  if  the  branches 
of  a  tree  g^rowing  on  Z.'s  land  project  over  A.'s  land,  this  is  a  nuisance 
to  A.,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  his  powers  of  control  and  enjoy- 
ment on  his  own  property,  and  also  tends  to  discharge  rain-water  on  A.'s 
hmd  {d), 

3.  Z.  has  a  lime-kiln  so  near  A.'s  house  that,  when  the  kiln  bums,  the 
smoke  enters  A.'s  house  and  prevents  A.  and  his  household  from  dwelling 
there  with  ordinary  comfort.    This  is  a  nuisance  to  A.  (e). 

4.  Z.,  a  neighbour  of  A.'s,  causes  bells  to  be  rung  on  his  land  so  loudly 
and  frequently  that  A.  cannot  dwell  in  his  house  in  ordinary  comfort. 
This  is  a  nuisance  to  A.  (/). 

5.  A.,  living  in  a  street  in  Calcutta,  complains  of  noises  proceeding 
from  the  house  of  his  neighbour  Z.  as  being  a  nuisance  to  him.  In  de- 
ciding whether  a  nuisance  exists  or  not,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  general 
habits  of  life  of  persons  dwelling  in  cities  (ff). 


56*  A  person  who  enters  on  the  ocoupation  of  land  or  of  Pre-exist* 
a  house  with  knowledge  that  a  state  of  facts  which  causes  ^^oo^ 
or  is  likely  to  cause  a  nuisance  to  occupiers  of  that  land  or  immate- 
house  exists  or  is  likely  to  exist  near  it  does  not  thereby 
lose  his  right  to  complain  of  any  nuisance  caused  by  that 
state  of  facts  (h). 


(*)  See  JTalter  v.  Selfe,  4  De  G. 
&  Sm.  316 ;  Salvin  y.  North  Branee' 
peth  Coal  Co.,  9  Ch.  705. 

(e)  St.  HeletCi  Smeltinp  Co.  y. 
Tipping,  11  H.  L.  C.  642. 

(rf)  F.  N.  B.  184  d;  PenruddockU 
cate,  6  Co.  Rep.  100b;  Fay  y. 
Prentice,  1  C.  B.  829  ;  JEarlo/Lona- 
dale  y.  Nelson,  2  B.  &  C.  at  p.  311  ; 
cp.  Harrop  v.  Hirst,  L.  R.  4  Ex. 
43,  an  example  which  must  be 
adapted  for  Indian  use,  if  at  all, 
only  on  the  spot,  and  with  the  light 
of  local  knowledge. 


(e)  Aldred*9  ease,  9  Co.  Rep.  69  a ; 
Walter  v.  Selfe,  note  {b) ;  and  other 
modem  briokbuming  cases,  e,  g, 
Bamfwd  v,  Tumley,  3  B.  &  S.  66. 

(/)  I  do  not  know  whether  beU- 
ringing  is  common  in  India.  Local 
knowledge  may  sugg^t  something 
more  probable  and  apt. 

iff)  SoUau  y.  De  Held,  2  Sim.  N. 
S.  133.  This  seems  to  cover  a  for' 
tiori  the  cases  of  noise  and  vibra- 
tion of  machinery,  letting  off  fire- 
works, &c. 

(A)  In  other  words,  the  old  doo- 
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JExplanation. — Thifl  section  does  not  affect  the  acquisition 
or  loss  of  any  right  under  the  Indian  Limitation  Act,  1877, 
or  the  Indian  Easements  Act,  1882  (t). 

Illustrations. 

1.  Z.  hu  for  some  yean  oanied  on  a  noisy  business  on  land  adjoining 
a  house  built  and  oooupied  by  A.  on  his  own  land.  The  noise  is  such  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  to  persons  dwelling  in  the  house.  B.,  knowing  these 
facts,  buys  A.'s  house.  Z.  wrongs  B.  if,  after  B.  has  entered  on  the 
occupation  of  the  house,  he  continues  his  business  so  as  to  prevent  B.  or 
his  household  from  dwelling  in  the  house  with  ordinary  comfort.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  A.,  during  his  occupation,  did  or  did  not  complain  of 
the  nuisance. 

2.  The  facts  being  otherwise  as  in  the  last  illustration,  Z.'s  business 
has  been  carried  on  for  such  a  time  that  he  may  at  the  date  of  B.*s  pur- 
chase have  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  as  against  A.  and  persons  claim- 
ing through  him.  Here  the  previous  conduct  of  A.  and  his  predecessors 
in  title  is  material  as  between  Z.  and  B. 

3.  Z.  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  carried  on  a  noisy  business  on 
land  adjoining  land  of  A.'s,  on  which  there  is  not  any  dwelling-house. 
A.  builds  and  enters  on  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  on  his  own 
land  near  Z.'s  workshop.  Z.  wrongs  A.  if  he  continues  his  business  so 
as  to  prevent  A.  from  dwelling  in  the  house  with  ordinary  comfort :  for 
the  doing  of  acts  which  were  not  a  nuisance  to  the  occupier  of  A.'s  land 
when  done  could  not  in  any  length  of  time  entitle  Z.  to  continue  similar 
acts  after  they  became  a  nuisance  (k). 

Same  facts      57^  The  same  facts  or  conduct  may  constitute  a  nuisance 

may  be 

distinct      to  scYcral  pcTSOus,  and  the  wrongdoer  is  severally  liable  to 

nuisance  1 

to  several  every  such  person. 

persons. 

Illustration. 

Z.  has  a  manufactory.  The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  flows  into  A.'s 
house  and  prevents  him  from  dwelling  there,  the  noise  and  vibration  of 
machinery  make  B.'s  and  C.'s  shops  unfit  for  carrying  on  their  business, 
and  the  fames  spoil  D.'s  g^rowing  crops.  Z.  has  wronged  A.,  B.,  C, 
andD. 

trine  that  a  man  who  **  comes  to  a  acquired  in  British  India  otherwise 

nuisance" cannotcomplain(Blackst.  than  under  one  of  these  Acts  P    If 

ii.  403)  is  not  now  law ;  St.  Helen' 9  so,   the  saving  words   should    be 

Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipping,  and  other  made  to  cover  them, 
recent  antiiorities.  {k)  Sturgea  v.  Bridgman,  11  Ch. 

(i)  Qm.  Can  prescriptive  rights  be  D.  862. 
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58.  Where  several  persons  are  guilty  of  similar  nui-  Oo-exwt- 
sanoes,  every  one  of  them  is  severally  liable  to  any  person  other 
thereby  harmed,  notwithstanding  that  any  such  person  ^^^^^ 
may  suffer  harm  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal  or  greater  '®^^- 
amount  from  the  other  oo-existing  nuisances. 

IHmtration. 

A.,  B.,  and  G.  hare  dje- works  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  ponr 
noxious  refuse  into  it  to  the  damage  of  X.,  a  riparian  oooupier.  A.  has 
wronged  X.,  even  if  the  water  flowing  past  X.*s  land  woold  not  be  made 
fit  for  use  by  A.  alone  ceasing  to  foul  the  stream  {t) . 

59.  An  owner  of  immoveable  property,  not  being  in  When 
possession  of  it,  can  sue  for  a  nuisance  to  that  property  of  posses- 
only  if  the  nuisance —  «  to  "f^ 

(a)  permanently  affects  the  value  of  the  property ;  or      nuisance. 

(b)  tends  to  establish  an  adverse  claim  of  right. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  rents  a  house  in  a  public  street  from  B.  Z.  keeps  his  horses  and 
carts  standing  in  the  street  for  long  and  unreasonable  times,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  an  obstruction  of  the  street,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  house.     Z.  has  wronged  A.  onlj,  and  not  B.  (m). 

2.  A.  rents  a  field  from  B.,  together  with  a  watercourse  passing 
through  the  field.  Z.,  an  occupier  higher  up  the  stream,  fouls  the  water 
so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  A.  Z.  has  wronged  both  A.  and  B.,  as  his  acts 
would,  if  not  resisted,  tend  to  establish  a  claim  to  foul  the  stream  as 
against  B. 

3.  Z.  has  smelting  works  near  A.'8  land.  The  fumes  from  the  works 
kill  or  spoil  the  trees  growing  on  A.'s  land,  make  it  generally  less  fit  for 
occupation,  and  diminish  its  selling  value.  Whether  A.  is  or  is  not  occu- 
pying the  land,  Z.  has  wronged  A. 


sons  are 
liable  f 01 
nxusanoe. 


60.  The  following  persons  are  liable  for  the  creation  or  What  per- 
oontinuance  of  a  nuisance,  as  the  case  may  be : —  ^lefor  a 

(a)  every  one  who  actually  creates  or  continues,  or 
authorizes  the  creation  or  continuance  of,  a 
nuisance: 

ij)   Wood  ▼.   Waudy  3  Ex.  748 ;  (m)  Mott  y.  Shoolbred,  L.  R.  20 

Crosaley  T.  Lightwcler,  L.  B.  2  Ch.       Eq.  22. 

478. 

P.  P  P 
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Conour- 
xent  dvil 
and  ori" 
minal 
jnrudio- 
tion  in 
case  of 
special 
damage 
from 
public 
nuiBance. 


(b)  every  one  who  knowinglj  suffers  a  nuisance  id  be 
created  or  continued  on  land  in  his  possession  (») : 

(o)  every  one  who  lets  or  sells  land  with  an  existing' 
nuisance  on  it(o) ;  butalessor  is  not  liable  imder 
this  section  by  reason  only  of  the  omission  of 
repairs  whioh,  as  between  himself  and  the  lessee, 
the  lessee  is  bound  to  do  {p). 

Explanation. — ^Where  a  nmsanoe  is  caused  by  a  tenant's 
use  of  property,  the  lessor  is  not  liable  for  it  by  reason 
only  that  the  property  is  capable  of  being  so  used. 

Illustration. 

A.  lata  to  Z.  a  house,  with  a  chimney  near  B.*s  windows.  Z.  makes 
fires  in  this  chimney,  and  the  smoke  tfaeiCof  becomes  a  nuisance  to  B. 
Z.  only,  and  not  A.,  has  wronged  B.,  unless  A.  let  the  house  to  Z.  with 
express  authority  to  use  that  chimney  in  the  manner  in  which  Z.  has 
used  it  (g). 

61.  A  Civil  Court  may  make  an  order  for  removing  a 
public  nuisance  at  the  suit  of  any  person  who  suffers 
special  damage  by  that  nuisance^  notwithstanding  that  an 
order  for  the  like  purpose  might  be  made  by  a  magis- 
trate (r). 

Note. — ^The  subject  of  remedies  for  nuisance  appears  to  be  already 
sufficiently  dealt  with  by  the  Specific  Belief  Act  (I.  of  1877),  chaps.  9  and 
10,  and  the  Clyil  Procedure  Oode,  chap.  36,  and  Form  101  in  Sohed.  4. 
A\;>atement  of  nuisances  by  the  act  of  the  party  wronged  without  process 
of  law  is  hardly  in  use  in  England,  except  as  against  infractions  of  semi- 
public  rights  like  rights  of  common. 


(n)  Whit4  r,  JameMH,  L.  B.  18 
303. 

(o)  Rouioell  T.  Pfv^^  12  Mod. 
636  ;  ndd  T.  Flight,  9  0.  B.  N.  8. 
877 ;  Nelton  t.  Liverpool  Brwmy 
Co.,  2  C.  P.  D.  311,  and  cases  there 
cited.  See,  too,  Gandy  y.  Jubb^r 
(undeliyered  judgment  of  Ex.  Gh.), 
9  B.  &  S.  16. 

{p)  It  seems  the  better  opinion 
that  the  lessor's  knowing  of  the 
nuisance  at  the  time  of  letting  does 
not  make  any  difference,  unless  he 


actually  authoxices  its  continuance ; 
JPretty  y.  Bickmore,  L.  R.  8  0.  P. 
401 ;  GwimM  y.  £am^y  L.  B.  10 
0.  P.  668. 

{q)  Mich  y.  BmteHMd,  4  G.  B. 
783. 

(r)  As  this  point  has  been  raised 
and  decided  {R<id  Koomar  Singh  y. 
Sahebzada  Bey,  I.  L.  B.  3  Gal.  20|, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  deal  with 
it  in  we  Bill.  I  do  not  find  that  it 
is  noticed  in  the  last  revision  of  th^ 
Giyil  Procedure  Gode. 


'^ 
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Chapter  Yill. 


•  « 


Negligence. 


62.  (1)  Negligenoe  is  the  omission  or  failure  to  use  due  Negli- 
care  and  caution  for  the  safety  of  person  or  property  within  §uJ!geiiS. 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  a  person  so  omitting  or 
failing,  whether  in  respect  of  his  own  person  or  property 

or  that  of  others,  is  said  to  be  negligent. 

(2)  Diligence  in  this  part  of  this  Act  has  the  same 
meaning  as  due  care  and  caution,  and  a  person  using  due 
oare  and  caution  is  said  to  be  diligent. 

63.  (1)  Where  harm  is  complained  of  as  caused  by  the  Evidence 
negligence  of  any  person,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  genoe. 
that  person  has  or  has  not  been  negligent. 

(2)  A  person  is  not  liable  for  negligence  where  the  facts 
are  not  less  consistent  with  diligence  than  with  negligence 
on  that  person's  part. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  one  person  has  or  has  not 
been  negligent  towards  another,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  that 
other's  apparent  means  of  taking  care  of  himself  («). 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  oocnpies  a  warehouse  in  which  coal  ia  kept.  The  coal  takes  fire, 
and  both  A.'s  waxehonse  and  an  adjoining  warehouse  belonging  to  B.  are 
burnt.  B.  sues  A.  for  compensation.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether 
there  has  been  negligenoe  on  A.'s  part,  either  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
ooal  was  kept,  or  in  the  precautions  used  against  fire,  or  in  the  endea- 
Tours  made  to  subdue  the  fire  when  it  was  discovered  (Q. 


(«)  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate,  as 
a  proposition  of  law,  what  amounts 
or  does  not  amount  to  ''evidence 
of  negligence.''  Still,  as  there  is 
a  question  of  law,  some  criterion 
must  be  assumed  to  exist,  and  the 
case  of  Hammock  v.  White  (11  G.  B. 
N.  S.  588,  also  in  Bigelow,  li.  G.  on 
Torts)  contains  something  like  an 


authentic  statement  of  it,  which  is 
here  followed.  The  cases  to  which 
it  seems  not  to  apply  (such  as  Byrns 
V.  Boadls,  2  H.  &  G.  722,  and  in 
Bigelow)  are  really  cases  of  special 
liability  where  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  defendant. 

(0  M'CuUy  V.  Clark,  ap.  Bige- 
low, L.  G.  659. 
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(2.)  The  master  of  a  person  engaged  on  any  work  Is 
that  person  who  has  legal  authority  to  control  the  per- 
formanoe  of  that  work,  and  is  not  himself  subject  to  any 
similar  authority  in  respect  of  the  same  work. 

Exception  1  (x). — Where  the  person  wronged  and  the 
wrong-doer  are  servants  of  the  same  master,  and  the  wrong 
is  done  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  employment  on 
which  they  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  as  such  servants, 
the  wrong-doer  not  being  in  that  employment  set  over  the 
person  wronged,  the  master  is  not  liable  unless  he  knew 
the  wrong-doer  to  be  incompetent  for  that  employment,  or 
employed  him  without  using  reasonable  care  to  ascertain 
his  competence. 

Explanation  (y). — For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
exception  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  ordinary  service 
of  a  household  is  deemed  to  be  one  and  the  same  employ- 
ment. 

Exertion  2  (a). — ^A  person  who  is  compelled  by  law  to 
use  the  services  of  another  person,  in  the  choice  of  whom 
he  has  no  discretion,  is  not  liable  for  wrong  committed  by 
that  other  in  the  course  of  such  service. 

Ilhistrations. 

L  A.  diieots  his  seryant  B.  to  put  a  heap  of  rahbish  in  his  gaiden, 
near  the  honndary,  bat  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  ndghboor  0.  B. 
executes  A.'s  order,  and  some  of  the  rubbish  faUs  over  into  G.'s  garden. 
A.  has  wronged  G.  (a). 

2.  A.  sends  out  his  servant  B.  with  a  carriage  and  horse.   B.  overtakes 


(;r)  This  is  a  largfe  alteration  of 
English  law,  and  intended  so  to  be. 
The  Employers*  Liability  Act  of 
1880  is  an  awlrward  and  intricate 
compromise,  and  evidently  will  not 
serve  as  a  model.  The  final  pro- 
viso is  only  existing  law. 

(y)  This  seems  needful :  other- 
wise, as  suggested  in  some  of  the 
English  authorities,  if  the  stable- 
boy  leave  a  pail  about,  and  the 
coachman  breaks  his  shin  o?er  it  in 


the  dark,  the  coachman  shall  have 
an  action  against  the  master,  &c., 
which  would  be  inconvenient.  The 
real  question  is,  what  risks  is  it,  on 
the  whole,  reasonable  to  expect  the 
servant  to  take  as  being  naturally 
incidental  to  his  employment  P 

([«)  Compulsory  pilotage  is  the 
chief — I  think  the  only — case  to 
which  this  exception  applies. 

(a)  Gregory  v.  Piper ^  9  B.  &  C. 
591. 
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required  of  him  than  if  an  able-bodied  adult  were  in  the  same  situation 
with  regard  to  him  (b). 

64  (c).  (1)  A  person  is  not  liable  for  harm  of  which  the  Contri- 
principal  cause  is  the  negligence  of  the  person  injured  [or  negli- 
of  a  third  person],  although  the  harm  would  not  have  ^^^' 
happened  but  for  the  negligence  of  the   first-mentioned 
person,   or  of  some  person  for  whose  negligence  he  is 
answerable. 

(2)  A  person  suffering  harm  whereof  his  own  negligence 
is  the  principal  cause,  though  but  for  the  negligence  of 
some  other  person  it  would  not  have  happened,  is  said  to 
be  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

(3)  A  person's  negligence  is  deemed  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  harm  which  could  immediately  before  its  happening 
[or  perhaps  better,  "  immediately  before  it  happened  or 
became  inevitable  "]  have  been  prevented  by  due  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  that  person  alone. 

(4)  Where  by  this  Act  any  person  is  declared  to  be 
liable  as  for  negligence,  the  rules  of  law  concerning  con- 
tributory negligence  are  applicable. 

Illustrations, 

1.  B.  is  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  A.  is  driving  on  the 
same  side  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  ordinary  care  he  might 
keep  clear  of  B.  ;  nevertheless  A.  runs  into  B.'s  carriage.  A.  has 
wronged  B. 

2.  B.  is  the  owner  of  a  sailing  vessel,  which  by  reason  of  B.'s  servants 
in  charge  of  her  failing  to  keep  a  proper  look-out  is  in  the  way  of  A.'s 
steamer.  If  the  position  is  such  that  with  ordinary  care  the  steamer 
might  avoid  a  collisioni  and  the  steamer  runs  down  the  sailing  vessel,  A. 
has  wronged  B.,  notwithstanding  that  if  B.'s  vessel  had  been  properly 
navigated  the  collision  would  not  have  happened  (ef). 

(b)  must.  7  is  the  concrete  state-  a  third  person,"  which  were  in- 
ment  of  sub -clause  3.  I  know  no  serted  with  an  expression  of  doubt, 
case  exactly  in  point,  but  I  think  w  ould  now  have  to  be  omitted, 
this  must  be  the  hiw.  and  the  law  as  now    laid  down 

(c)  This  clause  was  drafted  before  sbnuld  be  more  explicitly  declared, 
the  decisions  of  the  C.  A.  and  the  (./)  J///?' v.  Warman,  2  (J.  B.  N.  S. 
House  of  Lords  in   The  Bcrnina,  74u,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  673, 

12  P.  D.  68  ;  MilU  v.  Armstrong,       27  L.  J.  C.  P.  322. 

13  App.  Ca.  1.    The  words  "  or  of 
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8.  N.  18  a  platelajer  in  the  service  of  X.  Railway  Company.  He  makes 
a  journey  on  the  company's  service  in  a  train  on  the  company's  line.  By 
the  negligence  of  a  pointsman  employed  by  the  company,  the  train  goes 
off  the  line,  and  N.  is  injured.    The  X.  company  is  liable  to  N.  (b). 

[9.  P.  is  an  engine-driver  in  the  service  of  the  X.  Railway  Company. 
A  train  which  he  is  driving  in  the  course  of  his  service  goes  off  the  line 
by  the  negligfence  of  Q.,  a  generally  competent  pointsman  also  in  the 
company's  service,  and  P.  is  injured.  The  X.  Company  is  liable  to 
p.]  {c). 

10.  A  steamship  of  the  A.  Company,  being  navigated  up  the  harbour  of 
Bombay  by  a  compulsory  pilot,  runs  down  B.'s  bagalo.  If  the  A.'  Com- 
pany can  show  that  the  collision  was  due  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilot, 
and  not  of  their  own  master  or  mariners,  A.  Company  has  not  wronged 
B.(rf). 


Joint 
wrongs. 


15.  (1)  Joint  wrong-doers  are  jointly  and  severallj 
liable  to  the  person  wronged. 

(2)  Persons  who  agree  to  commit  a  wrong  which  is  in 
fact  committed  in  pursuance  of  that  agreement  are  joint 
wrong-doers  even  if  the  wrongful  act  is  committed  by  or 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  some  or  one  only  of  those 
persons  (e). 

(3)  Where  judgment  has  been  recovered  against  some 
or  one  of  joint  wrong-doers  without  the  other  or  others,  no 
other  suit  can  be  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff  or  in  his 


L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  65,  69.  In  the  case 
here  supposed  a  private  person 
would  in  India  be  entitled  to  airest 
the  thief,  if  theft  were  really  com- 
mitted in  his  view :  Cr.  P.  C.  59. 

{b)  Intended  to  reverse  a  case  of 
Turner  v.  S.  F,  #  D.  R.  Co.  in  the 
H.  C,  Allahabad,  not  reported 
(Alexander,  p.  38) ;  cf .  Tunney  v. 
Midland  R,  Co.  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  291. 
Railway  companies  will   not  ap- 

I)rove  of  the  change,  but  it  would 
eave  them  better  off  than  they  are 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

(c)  Contra^  Farwell  v.  Boston  ^ 
Worcester  Railroad  Corporation,  4 
Met.  49,  Bigelow  L.  C.  688.  On 
principle,  I  Uiink  that,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  exception  at  all  in  the 
master's  favour,  it  should  go  as  far 


as  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
engine-driver  and  the  pointsman 
are  as  much  in  one  ana  the  same 
employment  as  the  engine-driver 
and  the  guard,  and  that  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  case  is,  on 
the  facts  of  that  case,  correct.  But 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
s.  1,  sub- 8.  5,  appears  to  reverse 
the  common  law  rule  in  this  very 
point.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
to  fix  the  limitfl  of  the  exception 
satisfactorily,  and  I  would  submit 
whether  it  is  worth  keeping  at  all, 
except  as  regards  domestic  servants. 

(rf)  Muhammad  Yusu/y.  P.  ^  O. 
Co.,  6  Bombay  H.  C.  98,  Alex- 
ander, p.  37. 

(e)  See  Oanesh  Sinah  t.  Ram 
Riya,  3  B.  L.  R.  441,  P.  C. 
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65.  A  person  who  Buffers  harm  by  the  negligence  of  ^*^^j?^^ 
another  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  by  reason  imma- 
only  that  he  is  negligent,  or  is  otherwise  a  wrongdoer,  in 
matter  irrelevant  to  the  harm  suffered  by  him. 

Illmtration. 

A.  goes  out  fihootmg,  and  a  shot  fired  by  him  accidentally  wonnds  B. 
If  B.  had  not  a  right  to  be  where  he  was,  this  may  be  material  as  tending 
to  show  that  A.  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  that  he  was 
likely,  by  firing  then  and  there,  to  harm  any  person,  but  it  is  not  material 
otherwise. 

66.  A  person  who  suffers  harm  by  the  negligence  of  Action 

nnder 

another  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  by  reason  strees  of 
only  that,  being  by  the  other's  negligence  exposed  to  im-  cauSf  by 
minent  danger,  he  does  not  act  in  the  manner  best  fitted  anotiier's 

o     '  negli- 

to  avoid  that  danger  (k).  gence. 

67.  It  is  not  negligence —  Eight  to 

(a)  to  rely  on  the  diligence  of  others  unless  and  until  others* 

negligence  is  manifest ;  ^t^' 

(b)  voluntarily  to  incur  risk  in  order  to  avoid  risk  or  lesjer 

inconvenience  to  which  one  is  exposed  by  the  neg-  avoid 
ligence  of  another,   and  which  at  the  time  may  ^^'^     ^ '' 
reasonably  appear    to  be  greater  than  the    risk 
voluntarily  incurred. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  and  B.  are  the  drivers  of  carriages  approaching  one  another. 
Each  is  entitled  to  assome  that  the  other  will  drive  competently  and 
observe  the  rule  of  the  road,  bat  if  and  when  it  becomes  manifest  to  A. 
that  B.  is  driving  on  his  wrong  side,  or  otherwise  negligently,  A.  must 


(*)  The  Byxcell  CoBile,  i  P.  Div. 
219  ;  other  authorities  collected  in 
Maisden  on  Collisions  at  Sea,  pp. 
6,  7.  The  rule  is  of  importance  m 
maritime  law,  and  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  other  cases ;  cf .  Wan^ 
lest  V.  If,  E,  JR.  Co.,  L.  R.  7  H. 
L.  12;  cf.  3  App.  Ca.  1193. 

(/)  Some  Budi  rule  as  this  is  in- 


dicated by  English  decisions  and 
dicta,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is 
anywhere  laid  down  in  a  complete 
form  ;  Clayard»  v.  Detkicl\  12  Q.  B. 
439 ;  Gee  v.  Metrop.  R.  Co,,  L.  R. 
8  Q.  B.  161 ;  Bobson  v.  N.  E.  R. 
Co.,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  at  p.  274  ;  Lax 
V.  Mayor  of  Darlington,  5  Ex.  D. 
28 ;  cf.  Horace  Smith,  156,  157. 
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Ulustrationa, 

1.  Z.,  not  being  a  domestio  servant,  ia  charged  before  A.,  a  magis- 
trate, under  a  local  regulation  with  '' misbehayioiir  as  a  domestio 
servant,"  and  sentenced  by  him  to  imprisonment  without  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  which  show  that  Z.  is  not  a  domestio  servant.  A. 
has  wronged  Z.,  for  though  he  may  have  belieyed  himself  to  haye  juris- 
diction, he  could  not  under  the  oiroumstanoes  so  believe  in  g^ood  faith 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  {k), 

2.  B.  is  accused  of  having  stolen  certain  goods.  A.,  a  deputy  magis- 
trate, causes  B.'s  wife  (against  whom  no  evidence  is  offered)  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  ia 
suggested,  of  compelling  B.  to  appear.  A.  has  wronged  B.'s  wife,  for 
he  could  not  in  good  faith  believe  himself  to  have  jurisdiction  to  arrest 
her(/). 

3.  A.,  a  customs  officer,  purporting  to  act  under  the  provisions  of 
Act  VI.  of  1863,  imposes  a  fine  on  B.,  who  to  A.*s  knowledge  is  a 
foreigner  residing  out  of  British  India,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  B.  is 
interested  in  goods  unlawfully  imported  in  a  vessel,  of  which  B.  is  in 
fact  owner.  In  B.*s  absence  A.  seizes  and  sells  gt)ods  of  B.'s  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  satisfying  the  fine.  A.  does  not,  before  these  pro- 
ceedings, take  legal  advice  or  give  B.  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
A.  has  wronged  B.,  for  under  these  circumstances,  though  he  may  have 
belieyed  himself  to  have  jurisdiction,  he  could  not  so  belieye  in  good 
faith  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  (m). 

4.  A.,  a  magistrate,  makes  an  order  for  the  removal  of  certain  pro- 
perty of  B.'s,  acting  on  a  mistaken  oonstruction  of  a  local  regulation. 
If  the  act  is  judicial,  and  the  mistake  such  as  a  magistrate  of  ordinary 
qualifications  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  entertain  after  fair 
inquiry  and  consideration,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (»). 

5.  A  local  Act  gives  power  to  magistrates  (among  other  things)  to 
remove  obstructions  or  encroachments  in  highways.  A.,  a  magistrate, 
makes  an  order  purporting  to  be  under  this  Act  for  the  removal  of  certain 
steps  in  front  of  Z.'s  house.  If  this  order  is  in  excess  of  the  power  given 
by  the  Act,  A.  has  wronged  Z.,  inasmuch  as  the  proceeding  is  not  a 
judicial  one  (o). 

Uc)  Vithobd  Malhdri  y.   Corfield^  RagunAda  Rau  v.  Nathamuni  Hut- 

3  B.  H.  C.  Appendix.  thamdyyangdr,  6  M.  H.  C.  423,  it 

(Q   Vindyab  hiaAkar  y.  JSdi  Itehd,  is  assumed  that  the  making  ox  an 

3  B.  H.  C.  Appendix  36.  order  of  the  same  kind  under  the 

(m)   Collector  of  Sea  Ctutonu  v.  similar  general  provisions  of  the 

Punniar  Chithambaramy  I.  L.  R.  1  Cr.  P.  C.  308,  is  a  judicial  act  with- 

Mad.  89.  in  the  meaning  of  Act  XVIII.  of 

(ft)  RagunAda  Rau  y.  Nathamuni^  1860.       I    cannot  reconcile  these 

6  M.  H.  C.  423.  authorities,   and  submit  for  oon- 

(o)  Chunder  Narain  Singh  y.  Brijo  sideration  which  view  is  to  be  pre- 

Bullub  Gooyee  (A.  C.},  14  B.  L.  R.  f erred.    The   Bengal  case  is  the 

254.      But  in   Seshaiyangar  v.  R,  later  (1874^,  and  the  Madras  cases 

Ragunatha  RoWj  5  M.  H.  C.  345,  were  cited  in  it. 
and  the  yery  similar  case  of  R, 
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IB  bound  to  take  and  cause  to  be  taken  all  reasonably  prac- 
ticable care  and  caution  to  prevent  harm  being  thereby 
caused  to  others,  and  is  liable  as  for  negligence  to  make 
compensation  for  any  harm  thereby  caused,  unless  he  proves 
that  all  reasonably  practicable  care  and  caution  were  in  fact 
used. 

Explanations. — 1.  Dangerous  things  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  are  fire  (not  being  used  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
domestic  purposes),  earth  or  water  artificially  collected  in 
large  quantities,  explosive  and  inflammable  matters,  and 
any  other  thing  likely  for  default  of  safe  keeping  to  cause 
harm  to  neighbouring  persons  or  property. 

2.  A  dangerous  animal  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
is — 

(a)  any  animal  of  a  kind  accustomed  to  do  mischief : 

(b)  any  animal  of  whatever  kind  which  the  person 

keeping  it  knows  to  be  fierce,  mischievous,  or 
vicious. 

3.  A  person  who  deals  with  a  dangerous  thing  and  is 
in  good  faith  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  character  is  not 
subject  to  the  liability  declared  by  this  section  (/>). 

Illmtratiom. 

1.  A.  is  the  owner  of  an  embankment  constracted  by  authority  of  the  G.  W. 
Gk)vemment.  Part  of  this  embankment  is  carried  away  in  a  storm,  ^y.  of 
whereby  B.'s  adjacent  land  and  crops  are  damaged.  If  A.  has  in  fact  \^*^^T' 
been  diligent  in  constructing  and  maintaining  the  embankment  in  such  a  -^qq  p  n 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  all  such  violence  of  weather  as  in  that  N.  S.  101 , 
part  of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  occur,  or  if  the  storm  was  so  <^^d  cases 
extraordinary  that  no  practicable  precaution  could  have  guarded  against    •i^ 

its  efPects,  then  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  If  the  storm  was  such  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  provided  against,  and  if  A.  has  not  been  so  diligent 
as  aforesaid  (which  may  be  inferred  as  a  fact  from  the  failure  of  the 
embankment  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  best  known  precautions 
were  used),  then  A.  has  wronged  B. 

2.  Sparks  escape  from  a  railway  engine  used  by  the  X.   Bailway 

{p)  As  to  poison,  fire,  explosives,  and  dangerous  animals,  cf.  the 
Penal  Code,  ss.  2jB4,  285,  286,  289. 
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Gompanj  on  their  line,  and  set  fire  to  A.  'a  oom  in  an  adjcnning  field.  Hie 
X.  Company  most  make  compensation  to  A.,  nnlesB  they  proye  that  the 
beet  known  praotioable  precantionB  were  naed  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
iparka  irom  the  engines  {q). 

3.  A.  boniB  weeds  on  hia  own  land.  Sparka  from  the  fire  are  oanied 
into  B.'a  growing  crop  and  set  fire  to  it.  A.  moat  make  oompenaation  to 
B.,  mdees  he  proves  that  the  fire  was  oamed  by  a  sndden  and  extraordi- 
nary wind,  or  in  some  other  nnnaoal  manner  which  he  oonld  not,  by 
reasonable  and  praotioable  preoantion,  have  prevented. 

4.  A.,  a  zamlnd6r,  maintains  an  ancient  tank  on  his  zamind&ri  for  the 
benefit  of  agrionltore.  An  extraordinary  rainfall  oanses  the  tank  to 
burst,  and  the  water  escaped  therefrom  carries  away  a  bulding  belonging 
to  B.  If  A.  has  been  diligent  in  maintaining  the  tank,  and  making  pro- 
vision against  any  ordinary  overflow  of  water,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (r). 

6.  A.  sends  a  parcel  oontiuning  a  detonating  mixture  to  a  railway 
station,  to  be  carried  as  goods  by  the  railway  company,  without  informing 
the  company's  servants  of  the  nature  of  the  contents.  While  B.,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  company,  is  handling  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching 
it  by  train,  and  with  care  sufficient  for  the  safe  and  proper  handling  of 
ordinary  goods,  the  contents  explode  and  injure  6.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  the  specific  cause  of  the  explosion.  A.  has  wronged  B.  The  ex- 
plosion also  damages  a  cart  of  C.'s,  which  has  brought  other  goods  to  be 
dispatched  by  train.    A.  has,  but  the  company  has  not,  wrong^  C.  («). 

6.  A.,  having  left  a  loaded  gxin  in  his  house,  sends  B.,  a  young  person 
inexperienced  in  handling  firearms,  to  fetch  it.  A.  tells  B.  that  ihe  gpcm 
ii  loaded,  and  directs  him  to  handle  it  carefully.  B.  fetches  the  gun,  and 
on  his  way  back  points  it  in  sport  at  C.  The  gun  goes  off,  and  wounds 
C.    A.  has  wronged  C.  (<}. 

(q)  See  Vaughany.  TafVaUR.  Oo.^  CarvaUnagaram,  L.  B.  1  Ind.  App. 

6  H.  &  N.  679  ;  Fremantis  v.  L,  f  364. 

y.  W.  J?.  Co.,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  89.  («)  Lyell  v.  Qanga  Dai,  I.  L.  E. 

Such  a  case  as  Jones  v.  Fettiniog  JR,  1  All.  60;  cp.  Farrant  v.  Bames^ 

Co.,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  733,  where  the  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  663.     It  is  for  the 

use  of  locomotive  engines  not  being  plaintiff  to  prove  want  of  notice  ; 

especially  authorized,  it  was  held  see   Williamt  v.  East  India  Co,,  3 

that  the  company  used  them  at  its  East  at  p.  199,  where  a  somewhat 

peril,    could,    I    suppose,    hardly  artifidAi  reason  is  given.     It  seems 

occur  in  British  India.     If  it  did,  enough  to  say  that  the  want  of 

and  if  the  clause  now  submitted  notice  is  an  essential  part  of  the 

had  become  law,  the  decision  would  plaintiff's  case  ;  the  duty  is,  not  to 

be  the  other  way,  unless  Act  IV.  abstain  from    sending   dangerous 

of  1879,  s.  4,  implies  that  using  goods,  but  to  give  sufficient  wam- 

locomotives  without  the  sanction  ing  if  you  do.     As  to  the  non- 

of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  liability  of    a    person   innocently 

is  absolutely  unlawful.    As  to  the  dealing  with  dangerous  thingfs  of 

use  of  fire  for  agricultural  purposes,  whose  true  character  he  has  not 

such  as  burning  weeds,  see  Turher-  notice,  see  The  Nitro-Olyeerine  Case, 

vil  V.  Stamp,  I  Salk.  13,  and  1  Ld.  Sup.  Ct.  U.  S.,  15  Wall.  625. 
Kaym.;  and  D.  9. 2,  ad  1.  Aquil.  30,  U)  IHxon  v.  Bell,  6  M.  &  S.  198, 

{  8.  and  Bigelow  L.  C.  668,  whidi  goes 

(r)  Madras  B,  Co,  v.  ZanUnddr  of  even  further. 
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7.  A.  is  a  dealer  in  drugs.  By  the  negligenoe  of  A.'s  seryant  a  jar  of 
extract  of  belladonna  is  labelled  as  extract  of  dandelion,  and  sold  on  A.'s 
behalf  to  B.,  a  retail  druggist.  B.,  in  good  faith,  resells  part  of  it  as 
extract  of  dandelion  to  0.,  a  customer,  who  by  taking  it  is  made  dange- 
rously ill.    A.  has  wronged  C.  (u). 

69,  (I)  A  person  possessed  of —  Liability 

of  occu- 

(a)  any  immoveable  property :  piers  of 

(b)  any  building  or  structure  intended  for  human  occu- 

pation or  use : 
(o)  any  carriage  or  vessel  intended  for  the  conveyance 
of  human  beings,  or  of  goods  which  are  to  be 
handled  in  that  carriage  or  vessel  (x) : 

is  in  this  and  the  next  following  section  ccdled  an  occupier. 

(2)  An  occupier  must  keep  the  property  occupied  by  him 
in  reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair  as  regards — 

(a)  persons  using  that  property  as  of  right : 

(b)  persons  being  or  passing  near  that  property  as  of 

right: 
and  is  liable  as  for  negligence  to  any  such  person  who  is 
injured  by  want  of  such  condition  and  repair  (y). 

(3)  A  person  who  has  delivered  out  of  his  possession  to 
be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  his  business  any  such 
carriage  or  vessel  as  in  this  section  mentioned  continues 
responsible  during  such  employment  for  any  want  of 
reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  his  parting  with  the  possession. 

Explanation. — The  existence  of  a  defect  which  the  usual 
care  and  skill  of  competent  persons  could  not  have  dis- 
covered or  prevented  (in  this  section  called  a  latent  defect) 

(m)  Thomas  v.  JTinehester,  6  N.  Y.  gested  by  EUioU  y.  Hall,  16  Q.  B. 

397,  Bigelow  L.  G.  602.     See  this  D.  316. 
case  discussed  p.  448,  aboTe.  (y)  Most  of  the  previous  authori- 

{x)  See  Foulkes  v.  Metrop,  Dist,  ties  are  collected  and  discussed  in 

B,  €h.,  6  G.  P.  B.  167,  especialW'  Indermaur  y.  Damea,  L.  B.  1  G.  P. 

the  judgment  of  Thesiger  L.  J.  274  (in  Ex.  Gh.  2  G.  P.  311). 
The  woi^s  now  inserted  are  sug- 
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is  not  a  want  of  reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair,  but 
tbe  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  occupier  to  show  that  the 
defect  which  caused  an  injury  was  latent. 

(4)  Safe  condition  includes  careful  management. 

(5)  Persons  using  property  as  of  right  include — 

(a)  servants  (a)  or  other  persons  being  or  coming  thereon 

in  performance  of  a  contract  with  the  occupier ; 

(b)  persons  being  or  coming  thereon  by  the  occupier's 

invitation  or  with  his  consent  on  any  lawful 
business. 

Illmtrationa, 

1.  A.  is  a  merchant  in  Bombay.  His  office  is  approached  hj  a  passage, 
forming  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  him,  in  which  there  \b  a  trap- 
door. At  a  time  when  the  trapdoor  is  left  open,  and  not  properly  guarded 
or  lighted,  B.,  a  customer  of  A.,  comes  to  the  office  on  business,  and  falls 
through  the  trapdoor  and  is  injured.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (a), 

2.  A.  digs  a  pit  on  his  own  land  close  to  a  highway,  and  does  not  fence 
it  off,  light  the  place  after  dark,  or  take  any  other  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  persons  using  the  highway.  B.,  lawfully  walking  on  the  high- 
way after  dark,  falls  into  the  pit  and  is  injured.    A.  has  wronged  B.  {b), 

3.  A.,  the  owner  of  a  road  subject  to  rights  of  way,  puts  a  heap  of 
building  materials  on  the  road,  and  leaTes  them  at  night  unwatohed  and 
unlighted.  B.,  a  person  entitled  to  use  the  road,  drives  along  the  road 
after  dark,  his  carriage  runs  against  the  heap,  and  his  horse  and  carriage 
are  damaged.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (c). 

4.  The  X.  Company  are  possessed  of  a  dock,  in  which  for  payment  from 
shipowners  they  provide  accommodation  for  ships,  including  gangways 
between  ships  in  dock  and  the  shore,  and  staging  for  the  use  of  workmen 
employed  about  ships  in  the  dock.  A.  is  a  person  having  lawful  busi- 
ness on  one  of  the  ships  in  the  dock  ;  to  reach  the  ship  he  walks  on  one 
of  the  gangways  provided  by  the  X.  Company.  The  X.  Company^s  ser- 
yants  having  placed  the  gang^'ay  in  an  unsafe  position,  it  g^ves  way 
under  A.,  and  he  falls  into  the  water  and  is  injured.  The  X.  Company 
has  wronged  A.     B.  is  a  workman  employed  to  paint  a  ship  in  the  dock. 

(z)  English  common  law  authori-  to  be  so. 

ties  incline  to  the  view  that  a  ser-  (a)  Chapman  v.  Rotkwelly  E.  B.  & 

rant  injured  by  the  defective  state  E.  168,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  315  (treated 

of  the  place  where  he  is  employed  by  the  Court  as  a  very  plain  case), 

can  hold  the  master  liable  only  for  (/>)  Barnes  v.  Ward^  9  C.  B.  392, 

personal  negligence.    I  am  not  sure  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  195. 

that  even  the  Employers'  Liability  (e)  Corby  v.  Hilly  4  C.  B.  N.  S. 

Act  puts  him  on  the  same  footing  566,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  318. 
as  a  customer,  but  I  think  he  ought 
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He  stands  for  that  purpose  on  a  staging  proyided  by  the  X.  Company, 
which  is  in  fact  unfit  for  such  use  by  the  negligence  of  theX.  Company's 
servants  in  not  fitting  it  with  ropes  of  proper  strength.  One  of  the  ropes 
breaks,  and  B.  falls  into  the  dock  and  is  hurt.  The  X.  Company  has 
wronged  B.  (rf). 

6.  A.  is  possessed  of  a  bridge  crossing  a  public  road.  As  B.  is  pass- 
ing along  the  road  under  the  bridge,  a  brick  falls  upon  him  from  the 
brickwork  of  the  bridge  and  injures  him.  There  is  no  specific  proof  of 
the  amount  of  care  used  in  making  or  maintaining  the  bridge.  Unless 
A.  proves  that  the  fall  of  the  brick  was  due  to  some  cause  consistent  with 
due  care  havmg  been  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge,  A.  has 
wronged  B.  (e), 

6.  A.  is  possessed  of  a  lamp  which  is  affixed  to  the  wall  of  his  house 
and  projects  oyer  a  public  street.  The  fastenings  of  the  lamp,  being  out 
of  repair,  give  way,  and  the  lamp  falls  on  B.,  a  foot-passenger  in  the 
street,  and  injures  him.  A.  must  make  compensation  to  B.,  even  if  A. 
has  employed  a  person  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  competent  to 
keep  the  lamp  in  repair  (/). 

70.  Where  a  person  uses  or  comes  on  any  property  with  Position  of 
the  occupier's  pennission,  but  not  as  of  right,  the  occupier  using  pre- 
of  that  property  is  liable  for  harm  suffered  by  the  first-  ™ 
mentioned  person  from  a  defect  in  the  condition  or  repair 
of  that  property  only  if  the  defect  is  such  as  to  constitute 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  occupier  a  danger  not  discoverable 
by  a  person  using  ordinary  care  (g). 


{(f)  Smith  V.  London  ^  St.  Katha- 
rine Docks  Co,,  L.  R.  3  0.  P.  326. 
Cf.  Francis  v.  Cockrell,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B. 
501  (Ex.  Ch.),  where,  however,  the 
duty  was  also  put  on  the  ground  of 
oontract ;  Heaven  v.  Fendirf  11  Q. 
B.  Div.  6C3. 

{e)  Kearney  v.  X.  B.  ^  8.  C.  R. 
Co.,  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  769 ; 
cp.  Byrne  v.  Boodle,  2  H.  &  C.  722, 
33L.  J.  Ex.  13,  andinBigelowL.  C, 
where  it  is  said  that ''  it  is  the  duty 
of  persons  who  keep  barrels  in  a 
warehouse  to  take  care  that  they 
do  not  roll  out,"  and  there  was  no 
positive  evidence  thnt  the  barrel 
Avas  being  handled  by  servants  of 
the  defendant,  or  b^g  handled 
carelessly. 

(/)  Tarry  v.  Ashton,  1  Q.  B.  D. 
314. 

{g)  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  in 


what  respect,  if  any,  a  ''bare  licen- 
see*' is  better  off  than  a  trespasser, 
except  that  he  might,  once  mow- 
ing the  occupier  to  allow  his  pre- 
sence, be  entitled  to  regard  as 
*  *  invitation ' '  this  or  that  indication 
which  could  not  be  presumed  to  be 
meant  for  trespassers.  And  the 
position  of  a  visitor  or  guest  (in  the 
ordinary  sense,  not  a  paying  gnest 
at  an  inn)  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
does  not  seem  needful,  however,  to 
enter  on  these  questions.  The  case 
usually  cited  for  the  relation  of  a 
host  and  (gratuitous)  guest  is 
Southcote  V.  Stanley,  1  H.  &  N.  247, 
25  L.  J.  Ex.  339,  which,  however, 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
line  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  that  a 
guest  voluntarily  puts  himself  in 
the  same  plight  as  a  member  of  the 
family,   and  as    such    must    take 
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Illustrations, 

1.  A.  is  poiflOBBod  of  land  on  which  there  is  «n  open  stone  quarry. 
There  is  no  right  of  way  oyer  the  hind,  but  people  habitually  pass  and 
repass  oyer  it  without  inteiference  from  A.  B.,  Grossing  the  land  aftee 
dark,  falls  into  the  quany  and  is  hurt.    A.  has  not  wronged  B.  {A). 

2.  A.  is  possessed  of  a  yard  m  which  machinery  is  in  motion,  and 
permits  B.  to  use  a  path  across  it  for  B.'s  own  oonyenience.  If  the 
danger  of  approaching  the  machinery  is  apparent  to  a  person  using 
ordinaiy  care,  A.  is  not  under  any  duty  towards  B.  to  haye  the  machinery 
fenced  or  gaarded  (•). 

3.  A.  is  driving  his  carriage,  and  offers  B.  a  seat  in  it.  B.  enters  the 
oarriage,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  carriage  is  upset  by  the  breaking  of 
a  bolt,  and  B.  is  thrown  out  and  hurt.  Unless  A.  knew  the  carriage  to 
be  in  an  unsafe  condition,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (k). 


Chapter  IX. 


Measure 
of  dama- 
ges in 
general. 


Op  Dahaoes  por  Civil  Wrongs  (/). 

71.  A  person  who  has  been  wronged  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  wrongdoer  as  damages  such  a  sum  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  will  fairly  compensate  him  for  the 
harm  or  loss  he  has  sustained. 


Damages       72.  Where  specific  property  has  been  wrongfully  dealt 

to's^dfio  "with,  the  Court  may  award  damages  equivalent  to  the 

property,    extent  to  which  the  value  of  that  property  is  diminished, 

but  is  not  bound  to  award  as  compensation  the  cost  of 

replacing  the  property  in  its  fonner  condition. 


things  as  he  finds  them.  It  is  also 
attempted  to  bring  this  under  the 
same  principle  as  the  doctrine  of 
« common  employment,"  then  in 
great  favour  with  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.     [See  p.  459  above.] 

(A)  Hounteliy.  Smyth,  7  C.  B.'N. 
8.  731,  29  L.  J.  0;  P.  203. 

(i)  Boleh  y.  Smith,  7  H.  &  N. 


736,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  201,  a  raUier 
strong  case,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son a  good  iUostration. 

(k)  Moffatt  V.  Bateman,  L.  B.  8 

P.  d.  116. 

(/)  These  clauses  on  damages  are 
a  mere  sketch ;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  anything  more 
elaborate  is  desirable. 
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Illmtratian. 

A.  WTongfullj  digs  out  and  carries  away  a  qnazxtiiy  of  earth  from  Z.'b 
land.  Z.  mnflt  make  compensation  to  A.,  bat  A.  cannot  claim  to  fix  the 
damages  hj  what  vonld  be  the  cost  of  replacing  the  earth  dng  out  (m). 

73.  In  awarding  damages  for  wrongs  the  Conrt  may  Aggrava- 
have  regard  to  the  knowledge,  intention,  and  conduct  of  mitigation 
either  or  both  parties,  and  may  increase  or  diminish  the  ^^^*™*- 

ges* 

amount  of  its  award  accordingly. 

Illustratiom. 

1.  A.  has  defamed  Z.  A.  may  sbov  in  mitigation  of  damages  that 
when  he  made  the  defamatory  statement  he  beUeved  on  reasonable 
grounds  that  it  was  tme. 

2.  A.  has  negligently  pulled  down  a  building  on  his  own  land  to  the 
damage  of  Z.'s  adjacent  land.  Z.  may  show  in  aggravation  of  damages 
that  A.  wished  to  disturb  Z.  in  his  ooonpation  and  purposely  caused  the 
work  to  be  done  in  a  reckless  manner  (n}. 

(m)   Whitham  y.  Kershaw^  16  Q.  (n)  Eniblm  v.  Myert^  6  H.  &  N 

B.  DiY.  613.  64,  80  L.  J.  Ex.  71. 


Schedule. 
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THE  SCHEDULE. 
Acts  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 


Tear  and  Chapter. 


XII.  of  1865  . . . . 


Xni.  of  1855  . 


XVm.  of  1856.. 


XV.  of  1877  . . . . 


Title  or  Short  Title. 


An  Act  to  enable  execu- 
tors, adminUtratorB,  or 
representatives  to  sue 
and  be  sued  for  certain 
wrongs. 

An  Act  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  families  for 
loss  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  person  caused 
by  actionable  wrong. 

An  Act  for  the  protection 
of  judicial  officers. 

The  Indian  Limitation 
Act,  1877. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


The  whole,  as  regards 
causes  of  action  within 
thia  Act. 


The  like. 


The  like. 


The  descriptionB  of  suits 
numbered  respectively 
20,  21,  and  33  in  the 
Second  Schedule  are  to 
be  read,  as  regards  causes 
of  action  within  this  Act, 
as  if  "the  Civil  Wrongs 
Act,  18  ,'*  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  references 
to  Acts  XII.  and  XIII. 
of  1855,  in  those  descrip- 
tions respectively  con- 
tained. 
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%*  The  italic  letters  refer  to  foot-notes ;  thus  438  a  means  note  s  on 

page  438. 


Abatekezvt: 

of  nuisance,  369. 

whether  applicable  to  nuisance  by  omission,  371. 

unnecessary  damage  must  be  avoided  in,  371. 

ancient  process  for,  372. 

difficulty  of,  no  excuse,  378  8qq, 

ACGIBXNT  : 

inevitable,  damage  caused  by,  121. 

inevitable,  121—136. 

American  law  as  to,  122,  124,  126—128. 

inevitable,  English  authorities  as  to,  129. 

inevitable,  cases  of,  distinguished  from  those  of  voluntary  risk,  161. 

liability  for,  in  special  cases,  432. 

non-liability  for,  in  special  cases,  438. 

non-liabiUty  for,  in  performance  of  duty,  438. 

negligence  when  presumed  from,  440. 

Aoi  OT  God  :  non-liability  for,  436. 

Act  of  Fabliakent  : 

remedy  imder,  when  exclusive,  180. 
damage  must  be  within  mischief  of,  181. 

AcnoN : 

forms  of,  2,  13,  14. 

causes  of,  in  contract  or  tort,  3,  6. 

on  the  case,  13,  14. 

convicted  felons  and  alien  enemies  cannot  have,  49. 

personal,  effect  of  a  party's  death  on,  65. 

survival  of  cause  of  personal,  exception  in  early  English  law,  66. 

for  injury  J9^  quod  servitium  amisitf  57 f  209,  211. 

for  injury  p^  quod  eontortium  amisity  209. 

for  wrongs  to  property,  when  it  survives  for  or  against  executors, 

69. 
cause  of,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  61. 
against  viceroy  or  colonial  governor,  101. 

P,  QQ 
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AonoN — contimied. 

right  of,  for  damage  in  execntion  of  authorised  works,  116,  120. 
cause  of,  when  it  arises,  171. 

single  or  severable,  177. 
for  breach  of  statutory  duty,  180. 
against  joint  wrong-doers,  exhausted  by  judgment  against  any, 

182. 
when  wrong  amounts  to  felony,  184. 
local  or  transitory,  188. 

maliciotts  bringing  of,  whether  it  can  be  a  tort,  284. 
early  theory  of  causes  of,  466. 
on  the  case,  development  of,  467. 
causes  of,  their  modem  classification,  468. 
form  of,  duty  not  varied  by,  473. 
concurrent  causes  of,  in  contract  and  tort,  477. 
concurrent  causes  of,  against  different  parties,  480. 
history  of  forms  of,  505. 
real,  when  abolished,  2. 

form  of  writ  of  right,  13. 

replaced  by  action  of  ejectment,  166  a. 

▲on :  voluntary,  liability  for  accidental  consequences  of,  124,  127,  132. 
AoibotSt^tb:  99. 

Adxzbaxot  :  rule  of,  where  both  ships  in  fault,  421. 

Aqbzit: 

implied  warranty  of  authority  by,  68  k, 

liability  of  principal  for  authorized  or  ratified  acts  of,  69. 

when  entitled  to  indemnity,  183. 

liability  of  person  assuming  authority  as,  268. 

misrepresentations  by,  275. 

false  representations  made  by  or  through,  275,  276. 

how  far  corporation  can  be  liable  for  deceit  of,  277. 

implied  warranty  of  authority  of,  480. 

Aqbiuuljuit  :  unlawful,  cause  of  action  connected  with,  164. 
AiB :  no  specific  right  to  access  of,  365. 

AiASH  EmncT :  cannot  sue,  49. 

Aheitdxeht  :  of  statement  of  claim  to  increase  damages  claimed,  173  s, 

Ajoebioan  Law  : 

as  to  liability  of  corporations,  53  <. 

as  to  want  of  ordinary  care,  40/. 

gives  compensation  for  damage  by  death,  64. 

as  to  liability  of  master  for  acts  of  servant,  70. 

doctrine  of  a  common  employment  in,  90. 
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AiCEBZOiir  Law — continued. 

employers'  liability  in,  96. 

as  to  judicial  acts,  corresponds  with  English,  106. 

as  to  inevitable  accident  being  no  g^nnd  of  liability,  122  sqq, 

as  to  deceit,  262. 

on  accidents  during  Sunday  travelling,  164. 

as  to  conspiracy  not  being  cause  of  action,  288. 

as  to  negligence,  388,  392  6,  404 1;,  420. 

as  to  contributory  negligence,  12,  423  «,  426,  427. 

as  to  sland^  of  title,  281. 

as  to  malicious  wrongs,  288. 

as  to  waste,  307,  308  r. 

Lumley  v.  Oye  followed  in,  492. 

as  to  parol  licences,  334. 

as  to  causing  breach  of  contract,  493. 

as  to  rights  of  receiver  of  teleg^ram,  494. 

Anhuls: 

killing  of,  in  defence  of  property,  169  «,  a. 
trespasses  by,  159,  160. 
mischievous,  responsibility  for,  442. 

ASBITEA.TI0N :  how  death  of  party  before  award  affects  cause  of  action, 
55. 

Abbitbatob  :  not  liable  for  errors  in  judgment,  106. 

AsBBST :  when  justified,  203. 
And  see  JjaTjaomoBXT. 

Aspobtahon:  304. 

when  not  justified  by  consent,  146. 

acts  for  benefit  of  person  who  cannot  consent,  167. 

what  is,  196. 

acts  not  amounting  to,  198. 

words  cannot  be,  199. 

justification  by  consent,  199. 

self-defence,  168,  200. 

when  action  barred  by  summary  process,  201. 

AssHiB :  following  property  or  its  yalue  into  wrong-doer's,  66. 

Absuxpsit: 

action  of,  its  relation  to  negligence,  384. 
development  of,  from  general  action  on  the  case,  470. 
implied,  where  tort  waived,  479. 

Ayebaqe  :  general,  law  of,  167. 

Q  q2 
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jostificaiioii  of,  in  re-deliyezy  to  bailor,  317. 

interpleader  by,  318. 

exoeemye  acts  of,  when  oonyenion,  318. 

liable  to  action  of  treBpaas  for  abasing  sabjeot-matter  of  bailment 

at  will,  325. 
bailment  over  by,  326. 
and  bailor,  oononrrent  right  of  suit  in,  326. 

Bixxoov :  trespaas  by,  84  u,  302. 

BmxBDPTOT: 

no  dnty  to  proeecute  npon  tmatee  in,  186. 
debt  difloharged  by,  in  American  law,  191. 
impntation  of,  to  tradesman,  actionable,  227. 
malidons  proceedings  in,  286. 

Babbibxbb: 

revising,  powers  of,  104. 
'  slander  of,  226. 

And  tee  Oovwsbil, 

BinxBT:  what  is,  195. 

And  see  Abbauut. 

Bbjulzzno  DooBS :  when  justifled,  841. 

Buzlddtob: 

duty  of  keeping  in  safe  condition,  451 . 

falling  into  street,  459. 

occapiers  of,  duty  of,  to  passers  by,  458. 

BUBXCTBS: 

slander  on,  injunction  to  restrain,  178. 
slander  of  a  man  in  the  way  of  his,  226  egg. 
words  indirectly  causing  damage  in,  227. 

Gaibkb's  Aot  (Lobd)  :  373/. 

CiJCFBSLL's  Act  (Lobd),  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96 : 

as  to  pleading  apology,  &c.,  in  action  for  defamation,  252. 

Gaicfbell's  Act  (Lobd),  9  ft  10  Vict.  c.  93 : 
what  relatiyes  may  recover  under,  61  t, 
claim  under,  does  not  lie  in  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  61  t, 
construction  of,  62. 

what  damages  may  be  recovered  under,  63. 
cause  of  action  under,  not  cumulative,  64. 

Cahal  :  escape  of  water  from,  438. 

Gapaoitt  :  personal,  with  respect  to  torts,  48  eqq. 
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CAfiszAaB :  responfflbilitiefl  of  oimer  of,  455,  457,  465. 
Cabbdeb  :  oommon,  duty  of,  472,  482. 
GiSB :  action  on  the,  derelopment  of,  467. 
Gatzlb: 

trespass  by,  303. 

liability  for  trespass  by,  442. 

bitten  by  dog,  no  sclents  need  be  proved,  442. 

light  of  owners  of,  to  safe  condition  of  market-place,  456. 
Cause: 

immediate  or  proximate,  26,  28,  36. 

reasonable  and  probable,  for  imprisonment,  206. 

proximate,  in  law  of  negligence,  404,  410,  413  sqq, 

of  action.    See  AonoN. 

Caxttxon  :  consummate,  reqiured  with  dangerons  instmmenf,  45. 
And  see  NsaijaEiroB. 

Ghildbek:    when  deprived  of  remedy  by  contribatoiy  negligence  of 
parent,  &c.,  418. 

CiYiL  Pboceedihqb  :  malicions  bring^g  of,  whether  a  tort,  284. 

Cleboykait  :  complaint  to,  regarding  curate,  246. 

Club: 

quasi- judicial  power  of  committee,  110. 

cases  on  expulsion  from,  III  e,  t, 

chance  of  being  elected  to,  no  subject  of  leg^  loss,  223. 

CoDiFXOAnoN :  of  law  of  civil  wrongs  in  India,  526. 

College  :  quasi- judicial  powers  of,  110. 

CoiuBiON :  between  ships,  421. 

And  see  Nequoenob,  Bailwat. 

Colonial  Gk>VEB2nfENT :  liable  for  management  of  public  harbour,  54. 

Colonial  Leoislatube  :  control  of,  over  its  own  members,  109  p. 

Colony  :  governor  of,  liable  in  courts  of  colony  for  debt,  102. 

CoxTFT :  rule  of,  as  to  suits  affecting  foreign  sovereigns  and  states,  103. 

Coucent: 

fair,  not  actionable,  234. 
what  is  open  to,  236. 

CoiocON :  no  distress  by  commoners  inter  m,  342. 

**  CoxxoN  Explotmekt  : " 
the  doctrine  of,  90. 
what  is,  91. 

relative  rank  of  servants  immaterial,  92. 
no  defence  for  master  under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  514  n. 
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OoKinnr  Biohis  :  immnnitj  in  ezeroifle  of,  136. 

GoucoirxB: 

any  one  can  sne  for  injury,  364. 

may  poll  down  hooBe  on  common  after  notice,  370. 

may  poll  down  fence  without  notice,  370. 

GoiocuiviOATioir :  what  la  priTileged,  242,  244,  247. 

GoKPAirr: 

fraud  of  directors,  86. 

remedy  of  fihareholder  ag^ainst,  for  fraud,  86. 

removal  of  director,  111  «. 

false  statements  in  prospectus  of,  258,  269. 

representations  in  prospectus  of,  272. 

malicioos  proceedings  to  wind  up,  285. 

GoKPZzrsATiov :  statutory,  for  damage  done  by  authorized  works,  116. 

CoxFETinoN : 

in  business  or  trade,  no  wrong,  135,  138. 

as  to  malice  in  connection  with,  where  acts  lawful,  143  z,  a. 

combination  in  trade  to  exclusion  of,  may  not  be  wrong,  289. 

CozrsBXiT :  effect  of,  in  justifying  force,  145,  150. 
And  see  Liobnob. 

GOMSSOUBMCES : 

liability  for,  26. 

near  or  remote,  27,  32,  46. 

'*  natural  and  probable,"  28,  31,  36,  40,  227.  ^ 

liability  of  wilful  wrong-doer  for,  31,  43. 

supposed  limitation  of  liability  to  **  legal  and  natural,'*  491. 

C0K8FnLA.0T : 

whether  a  substantive  wrong,  286. 

how  far  trade  combination  to  exclusion  of  other  traders  is  a,  289. 

Conbiablb: 

must  produce  warrant,  107. 
is  liable  for  mistake  of  fact,  108. 
statutory  protection  of,  107,  193. 
powers  of,  to  arrest  on  suspicion,  203. 
protection  of,  in  cases  of  forcible  entry,  841. 

**  CoNSxncMATB  Casb  : '' 

cannot  always  avoid  accident,  121. 
requirement  of,  128. 

Co2n?Aoiox7B  Disease  :  imputation  of,  225. 

Conmucrt: 

actions  of,  as  opposed  to  tort,  2,  5,  16. 

right  of  action  upon,  not  extended  by  changing  form,  49. 
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GovTBAcrr — continued, 

lav  of,  oomplicated  with  that  of  tort  in  province  of  deoeit,  264. 

mallcioiiB  interference  with,  291,  493. 

effect  of,  on  title  to  property,  294. 

overlapB  with  tort  in  law  of  negligence,  384. 

effect  of,  on  negligence,  392. 

relations  of,  to  tort,  466  sqq, 

negligence  in  performing,  how  far  a  tort,  471,  474. 

breach  of  duty  founded  on,  473. 

rights  arising  from,  not  affected  by  suing  in  case,  474. 

where  action  of  tort  lies  notwithstanding  existence  of  doubt  as  to, 

477. 
implied  in  law,  as  altematiye  of  tort,  479. 
with  one  party,  compatible  with  actionable  breach  of  duty  in  same 

matter  by  another,  480. 
breach  of,  whether  third  party  can  «ue  for  an  act  which  is,  483. 
with  servant,  effect  of,  on  master's  rights,  483. 
stranger  to,  cannot  sue  for  damage  consequential  on  mere  breach 

of,  486. 
breach  of,  concurring  with  delict  in  Boman  law,  487. 
causing  breach  of,  under  what  conditions  a  tort,  488. 
existence  or  non-existence  of,  as  affecting  position  of  third  parties, 

499. 
measure  of  damages  in,  as  compared  with  tort,  501, 
to  marry,  exceptional  features  of,  603. 

Cohtsioiob  : 

independent,  responsibility  of  occupier  for  acts  and  defaults  of,  461. 
independent,  duties  extending  to  acts  of,  466/,  461. 

CoNTBiBUTioir :  between  wrong-doers,  183. 

GOHTBIBtJTOBT  NEaUQENCB  *. 

not  punishable  as  a  positive  wrong,  163. 
plaintiff  is  not  bound  to  negative,  392. 
.  what  it  is,  404. 
proper  direction  to  jury,  406. 
rule  of,  founded  in  public  utility,  406. 
true  ground  of,  *' proximate''  or  *' decisive"  cause,  410,  413,  414, 

416. 
self -created  disabiliiy  to  avoid  consequences  of  another's  negU- 

g^ce,  410. 
illustrations,  411. 

as  to  damages  in  cases  of,  413,  414. 
of  third  persons,  effect  of,  414,  416,  491. 
negligent  acts  simultaneous  or  successive,  414. 
doctrine  of  **  identification  "  now  not  law,  416,  420. 
accidents  to  ohildreu  in  custody  of  adult  or  unattended,  418. 
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GovTBiBUTOBT  NEOLzaxirOB — ecntinued. 

unknown  in  A-dmiraliy  juriadiction,  421. 
separation  of  law  and  fact  in  United  Statee,  427. 
in  Roman  law,  623. 

And  see  NEGLiaEiros. 

Coktbbsiok: 

what  is,  310. 

diBtinguiahed  from  injnry  to  reversionary  interest,  311. 

meaning  of,  extended,  311. 

acts  in  good  faith  may  be,  312. 

refusal  as  evidenoe  of,  313. 

mere  daim  of  title  or  collateral  breach  of  contract  is  not,  314. 

qu,  as  to  dealings  under  apparent  authority,  315. 

by  bailees,  317. 

distinction  between  varieties  of,  and  cases  of  injuiy  without  con- 

yersion,  320. 
by  estoppel,  321. 

OoKTicr :  cannot  sue,  49. 

GoPTBxaHT :  principle  of  slander  of  title  extended  to,  280. 

GoBFOiuKiQir : 

liability  of,  for  wrongs,  53. 

responsibility  for  performance  of  public  duties,  63. 

liable  for  trespass,  63 1. 

may  be  liable  for  fraud,  &c.,  of  its  agents,  85  p,  86. 

liability  of,  for  fraud  of  agent,  277. 

whether  action  for  malicious  prosecution  will  lie  against,  284. 

cannot  commit  maintenance,  semble,  292. 

Ck)sxs-: 

relation  of,  to  damages,  170  /. 
present  procedure  as  to,  170  n. 
presumed  to  be  indemnity  to  successful  defendant,  284. 

CcfUKBKL :  immunity  of  words  spoken  by,  241. 

Ck>TniTT  CouNGZL :  licensing  sessions  of,  241. 

Couutt  Goxtst  :  statutory  distinction  of  actions  in,  476,  612. 

OoxTRTT  GoiTBT  JuDGB :  powcrs  of,  106. 

Goubt: 

privilege  of  statements  made  in,  241. 
control  of,  over  jury,  261. 

Goubt  A2n>  Jitbt  : 

functions  of,  in  cases  of  negligence,  390,  391. 

usual  and  proper  direction  as  to  oontributozy  negligence,  406. 
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OoTTBT-MlfiXIiL : 

protection  of  members  of,  106. 

whether  action  lies  for  bringing  one  before,  withoat  probable 
cause,  108. 

Ganos :  oral  imputation  of,  when  actionable,  223. 

Cbucoial  Oontebsation  :  former  action  of,  210. 

Gbdonjll  IiA.w : 

attempted  personal  offences,  29  m, 

what  is  immediate  cause  of  death  in,  36. 

indiyiduals  bound  to  enforce,  107,  186  r. 

forfeiture  of  deodand,  123. 

as  to  self-defence,  168. 

oonyersion  necessary  for  larceny,  310. 

distinction  of  receiving  from  theft  in,  326. 

as  to  asportation,  340. 

prosecution  for  public  nuisance,  352  sqq. 

Cbixzoibic  :  limits  of  allowable,  234,  236. 

Culpa: 

equivalence  of  culpa  lata  to  dolus,  268,  387. 
licensor  not  liable  to  gratuitous  licensee  for,  464. 

Cttstodt  :  disting^uished  from  possession,  297. 

Cusrosc  :  loss  of,  no  right  of  action  for,  138,  141. 

Gttbiosc  07  THB  Bealic  .*  meaning  of,  473,  475. 

CuBTOiCEB :  right  of,  to  safe  condition  of  buildings,  &c.,  452. 


Damagb: 

relation  of,  to  wrongful  act,  19. 

for  **  nervous  or  mental  shock,"  whether  too  remote,  45. 

unavoidable,  no  action  for,  117. 

effect  of,  as  rog^ards  limitation,  193. 

special,  in  law  of  slander,  what,  221. 

special,  involves  definite  temporal  loss,  222. 

actual,  unnecessary  to  constitute  trespass,  301. 

particular,  in  action  for  public  nuisance,  354. 

not  when  private  right  infringed,  364. 

special,  procuring  breach  of  contract  actionable  only  with,  489. 

remoteness  of,  27,  35  sqq.f  490. 

DucAOEs: 

measure  of,  27. 

nominal,  ordinary,  or  exemplary,  169. 

carrying  costs,  170  /,  m,  n. 
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nommal,  as  test  of  absolate  right,  170. 

when  damage  giat  of  aoUon,  171. 

ordinaiy,  meaanre  of,  173. 

exemplary,  174. 

for  false  impriaozmieiit,  174. 

mitigated,  176. 

only  onoe  given  for  same  canae  of  action,  177. 

for  false  representation,  179. 

measure  of,  in  action  for  indacing  plaintiff  by  false  statements  to 

take  shares  in  company,  180 1. 
in  actions  for  seduction,  211. 

mitigation  of,  by  apology,  in  action  for  slander  or  libel,  262. 
in  action  for  trover,  313. 
relation  of  costs  to,  349. 
for  nuisance,  369. 
to  what  date  assessed,  373. 
in  oases  of  contributory  negligence,  413,  414. 
measure  of,  in  contract  and  tort,  501. 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  176,  603. 

DAionTX  Sutb  Iniubu,  22, 136. 

Daitoib: 

going  to,  150. 

imminent,  duty  of  person  repelling,  168. 
position  of,  one  knowing,  163. 
diligence  proportioned  to,  402. 
concealed,  to  bare  licensee,  462. 
licensor,  liable  for,  463. 

DurasBOUB  THDros :  strict  responsibility  in  dealing  with,  429,  432,  443, 
446,  449. 

Dbaxe: 

of  party,  effect  of,  on  rights  of  action,  66. 

of  human  being,  said  to  be  never  cause  of  action  at  common  law, 
67. 


action  of,  damage  must  be  shown,  172. 

may  g^ve  innocent  ag^nt  claim  for  indemnity,  183/. 

what,  263. 

conditions  of  right  to  sue  for,  256. 

must  include  falsehood  in  fact,  267. 

knowledge  of  untruth  or  culpable  ignorance,  267. 
no  cause  of  action  without  both  fraud  and  actual  damage,  257. 
may  include  misstatement  of  law,  259. 
by  garbling,  260. 
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Dbosit — eonivnusd, 

statement  believed  by  maker  at  the  time  is  not,  260. 

ground  of  belief  looked  to  as  test  of  its  reality,  260. 

American  law  as  to,  262. 

effect  of  subsequent  discoyery  of  untruth,  263. 

reckless  assertion,  265. 

breach  of  special  duty,  266. 

intention  as  element  of,  267. 

by  pnblic  representations,  268. 

as  regards  prospectus  of  new  company,  269. 

statement  not  relied  on  is  not,  270. 

effect  of  plaintiff *s  means  of  knowledge,  271. 

as  to  reliance  on  ambiguous  statements,  273. 

effect  of  misrepresentation  by  or  through  agent,  275 — 278. 

action  of,  against  falsifier  of  telegram,  494  tqq. 

DxFAiCATioir : 

damages  in  action  of,  170. 

special  damage,  172. 

gross,  damages  for,  175. 

in  general,  218  tqq, 

spiritual,  226  t, 

of  one  in  his  business,  226,  227. 

in  what  sense  ''  malicious,"  228. 

"pubUoation"  of,  229. 

construction  of  words  as  to  defamatory  meaning,  231. 

by  repetition,  233. 

exception  of  fair  comment,  234. 

justified  by  truth  of  matter,  238. 

immunity  of  speech  in  Parliament,  240. 

in  meetings  of  county  council,  241. 

words  used  by  judges  and  others  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, 241. 

nayal  and  military,  judicial  or  official  proceedings,  242. 

privileged  communications  generally,  242. 
exception  of  ''  express  malice,"  243. 
what  are  priyileged  occasions,  244. 
privilege  of  fair  reports,  246. 
newspaper  reports  of  public  meetingSi  249. 
And  tee  Libel,  Slakdeb. 

DEFXCfi: 

latent,  non-responsibility  for,  457. 

in  structure,  responsibility  of  occupier  for,  459. 

Deuots: 

Roman  law  of,  16 — 18. 

terminology  of,  Austin  on,  18  «. 
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DaninTB,  13,  16,  200. 

nature  of  writ  of,  306. 

BiOBBT :  of  Juatimazi,  Md  legem  Aquiliam,  17,  523.    And  see  Lex  Aquilia. 

BnioxiroB : 

liability  eren  when  ntmoet  naed,  11. 

amount  of,  required  by  law,  24, 26. 

general  standard  of,  382,  387. 

indndefl  competent  skill  where  required,.  386,  393. 

due,  Tariee  as  apparent  risk,  402. 

DzaiBZUTT :  suspending  statute  of  limitation,  192. 

BisoBxnov :  where  given  by  legislatnre  must  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  other  rights,  119. 


in  general,  342. 

damage  feasant,  342,  347. 

conditions  of,  344. 
for  rent,  how  limited,  347  n. 
liabmty  for,  348. 
excess  in  distress  damage  feasant,  effect  of,  348. 

I>oox8:  owner  of,  answerable  for  safety  of  appliances,  454. 

Doo* 

whether  owner  liable  for  mere  trespass  of,  442. 
liability  for  vice  of,  442. 
statutory  protection  against,  443 1, 

Doo-SPBUts :  authorities  on  injuries  by,  160  a, 

DoLDB,  17,  66,  263. 

DoimruB  Fbo  Tekpobb,  74. 

Dbiyeb  :  duty  of,  166. 

DsiyxBfl  :  negligence  of  both,  416. 

DsuNXXir  Mast  :  authorized  restraint  of,  114 

Dttxl  :  always  unlawful,  147. 

Drrm : 

absolute,  imposed  by  policy  of  law,  7,  19. 

relation  of  legal  to  moral,  9,  11. 

to  one's  neighbour,  expanded  in  law  of  torts,  12. 

Duty: 

to  one's  neighbour,  nowhere  broadly  stated,  21. 
specific  legal  acts  in  breach  of,  23. 
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DXJTT — C(mtinU0d, 

of  respeoting  property,  24. 

of  diligence,  24. 

of  warning,  knowledge  of  risk  as  opposed  to,  162. 

statutory,  remedy  for  breach  of,  180. 

breach  of,  in  oonrse  of  employment,  action  for,  471. 

"RAggifMni'ii : 

disturbance  of,  analogous  to  trespass,  328. 
licence  cannot  confer,  330,  334. 
of  Ught,  365. 

Editob  :  admitting  publication,  not  bound  to  disclose  actual  author,  231. 

EziBonoN: 

to  sue  in  contract  or  tort  for  misfeasance,  469. 
doctrine  of,  seems  not  applicable  when  duties  are  distinct  in  sub- 
stance, 486. 

Eicflotxb:  when  answerable  as  master,  72,  73. 

EmPLOTEBS'  TiTABn.TTT  AoT,  88,  94. 
text  of,  613  tqq, 
as  reg^ards  **  volenti  nonJU  intMrta,"  163. 

EXFLOTXBIVT  : 

what  is  course  of,  76. 

public,  of  carriers  and  innkeepers,  472. 

Ertet: 

by  relation,  327. 
when  justified,  336  tqq, 
fresh,  on  trespasser,  338. 
to  take  distress,  343. 
of  necessity,  344. 

EQtTITT: 

remedies  formerly  peculiar  to,  166. 

former  concurrent  jurisdiction  of,  in  cases  of  deceit,  178. 

Ebbob  :  clerical,  responsibility  for,  227,  498. 

EsTOFFKL :  if  no  contract  or  breach  of  specific  duty,  statements  to  be  made 
good  only  on  groimd  of  fraud  or,  266. 

Etzdbnob: 

of  malice,  260. 

of  conyersion,  313. 

of  negligence,  386. 

question  whether  there  is  anjf  for  court :  inference  from  admitted 

evidence  for  jury,  394. 
of  contributory  negligence,  407. 

Execution  :  of  process,  justification  of  trespass  in,  341. 
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EzscuTOBs: 

Btatatoiy  rights  of  aotum  by,  for  wrongs  to  testator's  property,  69. 
liability  of,  for  wroDgv  of  testator,  60. 
to  restore  property  or  its  value,  66. 
whether  not  bound  to  proseoate  for  felony  before  bringing  oiril 

action,  186. 
cannot  sue  for  personal  injuries  to  testator,  even  on  a  oontraot,  603. 


llabUity  for  improper  dealing  with,  126,  447. 
liability  for  sending  without  notice,  447. 


Faoxobs  Aon: 

yaUdity  of  dealings  under,  296. 
good  title  acquired  under,  499. 

Faodhhes  :  ordinary  use  of,  presnmed,  403. 

Falbi  IxFBiBOinaarr : 
what  is,  201. 

distinguished  from  malicious  prosecution,  204. 
prosecutor  or  officer  answerable  for,  204. 

Fbloht: 

**  merger  *'  of  trespass  in,  184. 
arrest  for,  justification  of,  208. 
imputation  of,  when  libellous,  223,  226,  289. 

Esnob: 

when  trespass  for  defectire,  342. 
falling  in  neighbour's  land,  436. 


refusal  to  carry  passengers  by,  318. 
franchise  of,  329  r. 
nuisance  to,  368. 

Fun :  in  trespass  under  old  law,  3. 

Ezbb: 

as  justification  for  trespass,  344. 
negligence  as  to,  387. 
escape  of,  from  railway  engines,  400. 
safe  keeping  of,  444. 
responsibility  for  carrying,  446. 

FiBX-iBiis: 

accidents  with,  127. 

consiunmate  caution  required  in  dealing  with,  443. 

Footpath  :  diversion  of,  creates  duty  to  warn  passengers,  468. 
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FOBGIBLB  EmsT : 

Btatntes  against,  336. 

with  good  title,  whether  dyiUy  wrongful,  338. 

Fox-EmnxNG :  trefipaas  in,  not  justified,  346. 

Trjlscb  (law  of) : 

Conseil  d'etat  inquires  into  '<  acts  of  state,"  104. 
rule  of,  of  five  years'  prescription,  191. 

Franghibs  :  malicious  interference  with  exercise  of,  292. 

Ebaud: 

of  agent  or  servant,  86. 
of  partners,  87. 

compensation  for,  in  equity,  formerly  by  way  of  restitution,  179. 
concealed,  effect  of,  on  period  of  limitation,  194. 
equitable  jurisdiction  founded  on,  265. 
'*  constructive,"  256. 
"  legal,"  266. 
of  agents,  256. 
•   relation  of,  to  infringement  of  trade-marks,  &c.,  282. 
effect  of,  on  transfer  of  property  or  possession,  294,  296. 

Fbost  :  damage  brought  about  by  extraordinary,  41. 

Gas  :  escape  of,  447. 

(Goodwill  :  protection  of  privileges  analogous  to,  282. 

GoTBBNOB :  colonial,  actions  against,  102. 

Gehtt: 

distinguished  from  licence,  331. 

but  may  be  inseparably  connected  with  licence,  331. 

distinction  of  licence  from,  as  regards  strangers,  334. 

Gt7Jliuntt  :  misrepresentations  amounting  to,  274. 

Gttbst  :  gratuitous,  is  mere  licensee  in  law,  464. 

HzaHWAT : 

justification  for  deviating  from,  344. 
nuisances  by  obstruction  of,  363,  364,  365,  368. 
cattie  straying  off,  442. 
traction  or  steam  engine  on,  445. 

rights  of  persons  using,  to  safe  condition  of  adjacent  property, 
468,  460. 

HOB£DS: 

injuries  caused  by,  40. 
trespass  by,  441. 
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actions  by  and  against,  61. 

action  of  personal  tort  between,  does  not  lie,  62. 

husband  may  not  now  beat  wife,  113  a. 

action  for  taking  or  enticing  away  wife,  207,  209. 

assanlt  or  erim,  eon.,  210. 

loss  of  consortium  between,  is  special  damage,  223. 
libel  on  husband  by  letter  to  wife,  231. 

''Idxmtitzoatiov:*'  exploded  doctrine  of,  in  oases  of  negligence,  416 — 
421. 

IxFBiBOHiCEiiT :  does  not  affect  period  of  limitatioii,  192  p. 

iMPBiBomaEKT,  False: 
damages  for,  174. 

justified  by  local  act  of  indemnity,  187. 
definition  of,  201. 

on  mistaken  charge,  followed  by  remand,  206. 
what  is  reasonable  cause  for,  206. 

IvoobfossJlL  Riokeb  :  of  property,  violation  of,  328. 

IlTDBMiriTX  : 

claim  to,  of  agent  who  has  acted  in  good  faith,  183. 
colonial  Act  of,  188. 

"  ImDBPSNDENT  CoilTBAOTOB :  "  67,  68,  72. 

IxsiA,  BBmsE: 

dealingv  of  East  India  Company  with  natire  states,  100. 
protection  of  executive  and  judicial  officers  in,  108  /,  109. 

Ihdian  Civil  Wbonob  Bill  :  draft  of,  526. 

LnrAiTT: 

cannot  be  made  liable  on  contract  by  changing  form  of  action,  48. 

liability  of,  for  torts,  48. 

liable  for  substantive  wrong  though  occasioned  by  contract,  49. 

cannot  take  advantage  of  his  own  fraud,  50. 

whether  liability  limited  to  wrongs  contra  pacem,  63. 

not  made  liable  on  contract  by  suing  in  form  of  tort,  474. 

IwjTnionoN : 

jurisdiction  to  grant,  178. 

interlocutory,  178,  179,  179  »,  373  i. 

to  restrain  continuing  trespass,  350. 

to  restrain  nuisance,  369,  373. 

mandatory,  373  i. 

on  what  principles  granted,  374. 

not  refused  on  ground  of  dlfiiculty  of  removing  nuisance,  378. 

under  C.  L.  P.  Acts,  166  b. 
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Ihuzexfbb: 

seUing  goods  of  gaest,  319  h. 
cannot  dispute  entry  of  guest,  346. 
duty  of,  472. 

Inks  ovCottbt:  quaa-judioial  powers  of,  110. 

IxsussLO :  meaning  and  neoesBlfy  of,  231. 

ImrrBTncBNT,  Dikoxboxts  :  responsibility  of  person  using,  46,  429,  460. 

Inbubakob: 

construction  of  policy  of,  excepting  obyious  risk,  155. 
effect  of,  on  necessity  of  salvage  work,  157  «. 
duty  in  nature  of,  20,  434. 

IxTBirnoF : 

not  material  in  trespass,  9,  12. 
general  relation  of,  to  liability,  28,  29. 
inference  or  presumption  of,  31. 

iHTDODATIOir  : 

of  servants  and  tenants,  216. 
when  "picketing"  becomes,  216^. 

IirviTAXiON :  rights  of  persons  coming  on  another's  property  by,  462  tqq. 

**  ImnATiOH  TO  Alzoht  *'  oases,  395. 

Ibklahd  :  Lord-Lieutenant  exempt  from  actions  in,  for  official  acts,  102. 


Jttdox: 

protection  of,  in  exercise  of  office,  104. 

of  inferior  court  must  show  jurisdiction,  104. 

not  liable  for  latent  want  of  junsdiotion,  105. 

allegation  of  malice  will  not  support  action  against,  105. 

must  grant  habeas  corput  even  in  vacation,  106. 

could  not  refuse  to  seal  bill  of  exceptions,  106. 

JuDOKBKT :  against  one  of  several  wrong-doers,  effect  of,  182. 

Jttszgeaii  Aoib  : 

of  persons  not  judg^,  immunity  for,  106. 
distingfuished  from  ministerial,  204,  206. 
protection  of,  240. 

JumoiAL  PBOCBXDnrGS :  reports  of,  247. 

JXTDIdUK  RTJBnCTTlC,  421. 

P.  R  B 
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JVRTBDKrnOV  I 

to  grant  injniiotioiis,  178. 
loofd  limita  of ,  187. 

JUBT.      S0e  COXJRT  AND  JUBT. 

JuB  TiBTn :  oannot  justify  trespaas  or  o(HLTenioii,  823. 

JxTsnoB  OF  THE  Fbagb  : 

limitatioii  of  aotions  against,  193. 
memorial  as  to  oondaot  of,  246  o. 

JuBixnoAxiozr  aud  Ezousx  : 

general  groandB  of,  97  aqq. 

of  defamatory  statement  by  truth,  288. 

by  licence,  329. 

by  authority  of  law,  336. 

for  re-entry  on  land,  336,  338. 

for  retaking  goods,  339. 

under  legal  process,  341. 

for  taking  distress,  842. 

determination  of,  348. 

Laboubbbb,  Statdtb  07 :  action  under,  211,  216. 

IiAin>: 

acts  done  in  natural  user  of,  not  wrongful,  138. 
artificial  works,  on,  140  x, 

liANDLOBD  AND  TeSTAITF  : 

questions  of  waste  between,  308. 
which  liable  for  nuisances,  379. 

Landownisbs  : 

duty  of,  as  to  escape  of  dangerous  or  noxious  things,  432,  436. 
adjacent,  duties  of,  468. 

LiBOEznr :  when  trespass  becomes,  339. 
Law  :  misrepresentation  of,  269. 

liBAVa  AJSrj)  LlOENOS  : 

defence  of,  146  sqq, 
as  justification  for  assault,  199. 
And  tee  Liobngb. 

IiEaBBB :  for  years  holding  over,  no  trespasser,  346. 

Lex  Aqttilia: 

rules  of  liability  under,  compared  with  English  law,  124  a. 
Digest  on,  compared  with  English  law,  177  /. 
Roman  law  of,  liability  under,  464 1,  488  e,  623. 
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Lxz  Fosi :  regard  to,  in  English  oonrts,  187,  188. 

Libsl: 

damages  for  treflpass  on  pUintafTs  paper,  where  no  libel  for  want 

of  publication,  176. 
injnnotion  to  restrain  pubUoation  of,  178. 
slander  disting^uished  from,  218. 
what  is  prima  faei$  libeUons,  220. 
what  is  publication,  229. 
construction  of,  231. 
fair  comment  is  not,  234. 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888 . .  249. 

And  tee  Defamixxov. 

LxonroB : 

to  apply  bodily  force,  146. 

to  do  bodily  harm,  good  only  with  just  cause,  146. 

obtained  by  fraud,  yoid,  149. 

what,  329. 

revocable  unless  coupled  with  interest,  830. 

may  be  annexed  by  law  to  grant,  331. 

revocation  of  executed,  having  permanent  results,  332. 

how  given  or  revoked,  334. 

interest  by  way  of  equitable  estoppel  arising  from,  334. 

not  assignable,  334. 

does  not  confer  rights  in  rem,  335. 

LxaBNSEB: 

rights  of,  in  use  of  way,  459. 
what  risks  he  must  take,  463. 

LzBV :  distmgoished  from  conversion,  319. 

LiaBT: 

obstruction  of,  365. 

nature  of  the  right  to,  365. 

what  amounts  to  disturbance  of,  366. 

the  supposed  rule  as  to  angle  of  45** . .  367. 

effect  of  altering  or  enlarging  windows,  867. 

Lhoxation: 

statute  of,  48,  192. 
effect  of  foreign  law  of,  190. 
exception  of  concealed  fraud,  194. 
where  damage  g^  of  action,  193. 
text  of  statutes  of,  620. 

LoOAXJTT :  of  wrongful  acts,  when  material,  187. 

LxTNATic :  authorized  restraint  of,  113. 

R  R  2 
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MiiNTBirijrGB :  aotaona  for,  292. 

Mala  Pbohzbita  :  no  longer  different  in  result  from  mala  in  as,  23. 

Haxjob: 

oases  on,  in  connexion  with  competition  in  bcuinefls,  143  f,  a, 

ambig^ty  of  the  word,  143  «. 

effect  of,  in  exercise  of  common  right,  144. 

''  implied,'*  meaning  of,  228. 

express,  in  oommanioation  on  priyileged  oooaBLons,  243. 

evidence  of,  251. 

essential  in  slander  of  title,  280. 

procuring  breach  of  contract  actionable  only  with,  490. 

**  Haxjob  nr  Fact:  "  54,  243,  251. 

MAXJcnons  HnrsBAiroB :  by  combination  in  trade,  289. 

Haxjoious  Injubdbb  :  by  interference  with  lawful  occupation,  &c.,  290. 

MALioioirs  Pboseoution  : 

distinguished  from  false  imprisonment,  204. 

whether  action  for,  lies  against  corporation,  284. 

action  for,  for  prosecuting  action  in  name  of  third  person,  286. 

Manbaxub  :  166  b, 

ICasket  :  franchise  of,  329  r. 

Mabxst  Otkbt  :  tiUe  acquired  in,  295,  499. 

Maskbt-Plaoe  :  duty  of  person  controlling  structures  in,  455. 

Ha&biaqb  :  breach  of  promise  of,  176,  503. 

damages  and  costs  recovered  against,  how  payable,  51. 

can  now  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  51. 

whether  liability  at  common  law  limited  to  wrongs  contra  pacem,  53. 

MATrnTTO)  Women's  Fbopbbtt  Acfi : 
effect  of,  4. 
right  of  action  under,  how  limited,  51  Ar. 

Mabtbb  and  Sebyant  : 

master  responsible  for  servant's  negligence,  20. 

whether  master  can  have  action  for  loss  of  service  when  servant  is 

killed  by  the  injury,  57. 
liability  of  master  for  acts  and  defaults  of  servants,  67  tqq. 
rule  as  to  liability  of  master,  70. 

reason  of,  70. 
temporary  transfer  of  service,  74. 
execution  of  specific  orders,  76. 
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Midnm  Asm  Sebyakt — continued. 

liability  of  master  for  servant's  ezoessive  acts,  80. 
-wilful  wrongs,  84. 
fraad,  86. 
forgeiy,  85  q, 
injuries  to  servant  by  fellow-servant,  88. 
master  must  choose  proper  servants,  92. 

furnish  suitable  materials,  92. 
defence  of  servant  by  master,  158  x, 
action  for  beating  servant,  209,  215. 

enticing  away,  210. 
doctrine  of  constructiTe  service,  215. 
menacing  servants,  216. 
master  giving  character,  244. 

warning  by  master  to  fellow-servants  privileged,  245. 
as  passengers  by  railway,  478. 

whether  master  can  sue  for  loss  of  service  by  a  breach  of  contract 
with  servant,  483. 
And  see  Qsryast, 

Hazdis: 

imperitia  culpae  adnumeratur,  25. 

in  iure  non  remota  causa  sed  prozima  spectatur,  26. 

a  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts, 

80. 
actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona,  55  tqq. 
qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se,  70. 
respondeat  superior,  70. 
sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas,  98,  115. 
nullus  videtur  dole  facere  qui  suo  iure  utitur,  115  c. 
Yolenti  non  fit  iniuria,  145,  150,  153. 
culjxa  lata  dolo  aequiparatur,  255. 
adversus  extraneos  vitiosa  possessio  prodesse  solet,  323. 
res  ipsa  loquitur,  460. 

HsDiGAL  Edt7Cjltion:   (General  Council  of,  powers  of,  over  registered 
medical  practitioners,  110. 

MssiiNa :  public,  newspaper  reports  of,  249. 

Mbvaob: 

when  actionable,  200. 
to  servant,  216. 

Mkntal  OB  NxBYOUB  Shogx  :  damages  for,  whether  too  remote,  46. 
MnjTABT  GointT :  privilege  of,  242. 
MmiSTBB:  of  Baptist  chapel,  removal  of,  HI  t. 
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of  fact  or  Uw,  269. 

by  omiflsion,  260. 

by  reokleflfl  Msertion,  266. 

bj  breach  of  gpedal  duty  of  diMilofliirey  qu,  whether  deocity  266. 

not  deceit,  in  the  abeenoe  of  fraud  or  poaitiTe  duty  to  disoloae,  266. 

reliance  of  plaintiff  on  defendant,  270. 

oonBtmotion  of  ambigoooa  statement,  27S. 

amounting  to  promise  or  g^iaranty,  267,  274. 

intention  to  harm  by  the,  not  neoeaaaiy  condition  of  liabilitj,  267. 


does  not  ezonae  interference  with  property,  10. 
of  aherifl,  in  taking  gooda,  342. 

MOBXOAGOB  : 

may  be  guilty  of  oonyersion,  319. 

forcible  entiy  of,  upon  mortgagee  in  poMoarion,  337. 

Motzyb: 

whether  material  in  exercise  of  rights,  143,  144. 
considered  in  aggfravation  or  reduction  of  damages,  176. 
when  material  part  of  cause  of  action,  492. 

Naxb: 

no  exolusLTO  right  to  use  of,  145. 
of  house,  no  exdusiTe  right  to,  282. 

Natuiul  JusnoB :  must  be  observed  in  exemBe'oi  quasi-judicial  powers, 
111. 

**  Natusal  Ubbb:'*  of  property,  non-liability  for,  433. 

Natioation  : 

negligence  in,  39,  421. 

requirements  of,  as  limiting  statutory  powers,  118. 

Nxojsbbitt: 

as  excuse  for  unskilled  person,  26. 

as  justification  generally,  167. 

**  compulsive,"  161. 

destruction  of  property  justified  by,  167. 

trespasses  justified  by,  344. 

NEGLEaXNCB  : 

liabiUty  for,  10. 

equivalent  to  culpa,  17. 

liability  for,  depends  on  probability  of  consequence,  36. 

contributory,  131  ^ 

question  of,  excluded  when  a  risk  is  yoluntanly  taken,  161. 

knowledge  of  risk  opposed  to  duty  of  warning,  162. 
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NaGOKiBiroB — coniinu&d. 

aggrayated  by  leckleBsnefls,  175. 

as  ground  of  action  against  servant  for  conyersion,  317  a. 

general  notion  of ,  382. 

cononrrence  of  liability  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicio,  884. 

Alderson's  definition  of,  386. 

failure  in  average  pmdenoe  is^  387. 

eyidenoe  of,  389. 

burden  of  proof  on  plaintiff,  890. 

bow  affected  bj  contract,  392. 

wben  presumed,  393. 

prindplee  iUustrated  by  railway  cases,  395. 

And  see  Railway. 
duties  of  judge  and  jury,  395. 

And  tee  CoNTBisnTOBT  Neoijoicncib. 
due  care  varies  as  apparent  risk,  402. 
notice  of  special  danger  through  personal  infinnity,  404. 
of  independent  persons  may  be  joint  wrong,  417. 
as  to  action  under  difficulty  caused  by  another's  negligence,  422. 
one  is  not  bound  to  anticipate  another's,  423. 
choice  of  risks  caused  by  another's,  424. 
presumption  of,  in  cases  of  unexplained  accident,  459. 
liability  for,  concurrent  with  another  party's  liability  on  contract, 

480. 
general  doctrine  of,  not  applicable  to  statements,  496. 

Nbwbpapsb  : 

vendor  of,  not  liable  for  libel,  230. 
volunteered  reports  to,  249. 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888 . .  249. 
special  procedure  in  action  for  Hbel,  252. 

New  Tbial  :  for  excessive  or  inadequate  damages,  169. 
And  tee  CouBfr  and  Jttby. 

Nones: 

effect  of,  on  liability  for  negligence,  386,  387. 

judicial,  of  common  facts,  394. 

of  special  risks,  402,  404. 

of  special  circumstances,  as  affecting  measure  of  damages,  501. 

Nx7I8A2rOB: 

when  justified  by  statutory  authority,  119,  120. 
public  or  private,  352. 
particular  damage  from  public,  354. 

private,  366. 
affecting  Ownership,  357. 

easements,  358. 

comfort  and  enjoyment,  358. 
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NvnuscB — continued. 

what  amount  of  injury  amonnts  to,  359. 

dootrine  of  **  ooming  to  nniflanoe  "  abrogated,  360. 

acts  in  themBelTes  uBelal  and  in  oonyenient  places  may  be,  361,  362. 

mifloellaneons  forms  of,  362. 

by  use  of  property  for  unnsoal  porpoee,  364. 

by  injury  common  to  maoy  persons,  364. 

by  obstruction  of  light,  365. 

And  tte  Lioht. 
to  market  or  ferry,  368. 
remedies  for,  369. 
abatement  of,  369. 

notice  before  abatement,  when  required,  370. 
duties  of  person  abating,  871. 
damages,  372. 
injunction,  373. 

when  reversioner  can  sue  for,  378. 
when  occupier  or  landlord  liable  for,  379. 
liabilities  of  lessor  and  lessee  for,  379/. 
when  Tender  or  purchaser  liable,  381. 
whether  a  single  accident  can  be,  434  «. 

Obijqatiok  : 

ex  delicto  in  Boman  law,  16. 
guaei  ex  delicto^  18. 
and  ownership,  488. 

Oiviob:  judicial  or  ministerial,  112. 

5 

OvnosBS:  J^ 

public,  acts  of,  106. 

excess  of  authority  by,  107.  \ 

naval  and  military,  acts  of,  108. 

subordinate,  to  what  extent  protected,  109. 

commanding,  liability  of,  for  accident,  127. 

liability  of,  for  malicious  misconduct,  292. 

OxzanoK :  of  legal  duty,  liability  for,  23. 
Pabb3Tt:  authority  of,  113. 

disciplinary  orders  of  House  of  Oommons  not  examinable,  109. 
may  give  a  goveming  body  absolute  powers,  110. 
position  of  presiding  and  returning  officers  at  election  for,  112. 
protection  of  words  spoken  in,  240. 

proceedings  of  Committee,  241. 

publication  of  papers  and  proceedings,  247. 
fair  reports  of  debates  in,  247. 
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liability  of,  for  oo-partner's  fraud,  87. 

to  Bervant  of  firm,  94. 
expulsion  of,  112. 

PisssirosB :  rights  of  person  aooepted  as,  478, 481. 

Patent  Biohtb  : 

principle  of  slander  of  title  extended  to,  280. 
relation  of,  to  possession,  829. 

Pkboolatzon  :  nndergronnd,  no  canse  of  action  for,  188  sqq, 

Pebson  :  wrongs  to  the,  7.    See  AsoLVi/r. 

PjsBSOKAL'Aciiozr :  olassifioation  of  forms  of,  505. 

PebsonUi  Ebtatb  :  damag^  hj  personal  injury,  no  oanse  of  aotion,  60. 

**PlCKBTIHO,"216^. 

Piae: 

may  be  cattle  by  statute,  420  m,  443  9. 

ayerage  obstinacy  of,  420  n. 

PZiAZMTiFF :  a  wrongdoer,  may  still  recoyer,  162. 

PtBDOSB :  abuse  of  authority  by,  when  conrersion,  318. 

Poison  :  responsibility  of  persons  dealing  with,  448. 

PoesBBSzoN:  ?%»  •  ■    ' 

more  regarded  than  ownership  in  the  early  law,  296. 

right  to,  commonly  called  property,  298. 

diBtinguished  from  custody,  298  h. 

relation  of  trespass  to,  299. 

constructiTe,  300  k. 

right  to  immediate,  plaintiff  in  troyer  must  haye,  310. 

without  title,  protected  against  strangers,  322. 

why  protected  by  law,  324. 

deriyatiye,.  326. 

of  receiyer  or  taker  from  trespasser,  326. 

restitution  of,  after  forcible  entry,  337. 

taken  by  trespass,  when  complete,  338. 

owner  not  in,  how  far  liable,  465. 

obtaining  of,  by  trick,  499. 

Posi-Gasd  :  sending  defamatory  matter  on,  250. 

PowD :  feeding  animals  in,  344. 

Pbugbiftiok  Act  :  effect  of,  on  right  to  light,  365. 

Pbotoipiii  Ajsn  Agent  : 

when  principal  must  indemnify  agent,  183. 

liability  of  principal  for  fraud  of  agent,  275. 

where  principal  is  a  corporation,  277. 

reason  of  liability,  278. 

liability  of  agent  misrepresenting  principal's  authority,  480. 

PBurasoro  ov  Jjdosl  :  prima  facie  a  publication,  229  k. 
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Fbdov  :  what  is,  202. 


"  absolute,"  in  law  of  defamation,  242. 

judicial  and  parliamentaij)  in  law  of  defamation,  243. 

«  qualified,  "246. 

conditions  of,  243. 

privileged  oocasioofl,  and  excess,  244,  250. 

of  conununioations  in  interest  of  aodetj  or  in  self -protection,  244, 
246. 

of  infonnation  for  public  good,  246. 

fair  reports,  246. 

Pbxzb-Fiort  : 

wbj  unlawful,  147,  148. 

presence  at,  148. 


wrongs  to,  7,  9, 12,  15. 

acts  done  in  defence  of,  167,  169. 

duty  to  respect,  293. 

of  goods,  commonly  means  right  to  possess,  298,  310. 

transferred  by  satisfied  judgment  in  troyer,  314. 
PBOSBCunoir :  whether  necessary  before  offender   can  be  drilly  sued, 

'  184  iqq. 
PUBLKUXIOX : 

of  libel,  what,  229. 
by  agent,  231. 
PuBOSASBB :  innocent,  may  be  liable  for  oonyersum,  314,  315. 

IUzlway: 

unguarded  crossing,  responsibility  of  company  for,  23,  38. 

remoteness  of  damage  suffered  on,  36,  41. 

OYercrowded  carriage  in,  41. 

liability  of  company  for  mistaken  acts  of  servants,  80. 

immunity  or  liability  of  company  for  damage  in  execution  of 
undertaking,  117,  118. 

effect  of  statement  in  company's  time-tables,  269. 

distraint  of  engine  damage  feasant,  342  t. 

evidence  of  negligence  in  accidents  on,  396. 

level  crossing  cases,  396. 

« invitation  to  alight "  cases,  396, 426. 

escape  of  sparks,  400. 

where  train  fails  to  stop,  426. 

liability  of  company  for  damage  by  escape  of  sparks,  400, 439,  446. 
breaking  down  of  embankment,  440. 

duty  of  company  as  to  safety  of  carriages  and  platforms,  466. 
of  struotores,  as  regards  passers-by,  468. 

liabilities  of  company  from  assumption  of  duty,  independent  of 
contract,  477,  481. 
Batb  :  damage  by,  438  z. 
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Bbabokabui  Gattbb  ;  for  impriflODment,  203. 
Bboaptzon  :  of  goods  -wrongfollj  taken,  339,  348. 


at  oommon  law  in  general,  166. 

self-help,  167. 

damages,  168. 

kinds  of  damages,  169. 

measure  of  damage  173. 

injanotions,  178. 

damages  or  compensation  for  deceit,  179. 

for  breach  of  statutory  dnty,  180. 

altematiye,  on  one  oanse  of  action,  469. 
Bbmotenbsb  :  of  consequence  or  damage,  35,  41. 
Befi^viv,  297,  306. 
Befobis: 

of  naval  and  militaiy  ofBcers,  how  far  privileged,  243. 

confidential,  to  official  superiors,  244. 

fair,  of  public  proceeding^  246. 

newspaper,  of  public  meetings,  249. 
Bbpsbsektatioh  : 

compensation  or  damages  for  false,  179. 

to  a  dass  of  persons,  268. 
Bbb  Iudioata,  182. 

RKVjmuji  Ofkeobbs  :  protection  of,  in  cases  of  forcible  entry,  341. 
Bevzbsion  :  injury  to,  measure  of  damages,  173,  305. 
REV0GA.TI0N :  of  liccnce,  330,  334. 

Biobt: 

exercise  of,  not  cause  of  action,  136  i,  137. 

whether  it  can  be  made  wrongful  by  malice  in  fact,  142. 

assertion  of,  distinguished  from  self-defence,  158. 

absolute,  at  least  nominal  damages  recoverable  for  violation  of,  168. 
Bisk  :  voluntary  taking  of,  131 1,  133,  150,  153—156. 

BokahLaw: 

of  obligations  «r  delieto,  8,  16. 

as  to  effect  of  death  of  party  on  rights  of  action,  55  sqq, 

on  the  value  of  human  life,  59  m. 

nozal  actions  o^  123. 

does  not  make  a  man  liable  for  inevitable  accidents,  K4. 

disting^uishes  right  to  personal  security  from  that  of  property,  177. 

of  possession,  299,  324,  o,  h. 

legxB  aeiianst  in,  compared  with  common  law  fonns  of  action,  468. 

theory  of  culpa  in,  470/. 

concurrent  breach  of  contract  with  delict  in,  487. 

on  contributory  negligence,  523. 

BusinNa-DOWN  Cases,  131,  132,  177. 

Btlaess  f .  Fletoheb,  the  rule  in,  430  sqq. 
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B0AMI>ALXJK  ICiaVlTDX,  219  b, 

SazsHTKB :  dootrine  of,  as  to  damage  bj  azdmals,  443. 

BovTLLKii  (law  of) : 

as  to  trespvs  hj  paraohnte,  34  u. 

giyes  coinpezksation  for  damage  hj  death,  61 1,  64. 

theoiy  of  "  common  employmeiit ''  foroed  upon,  89. 

as  to  asmulatio  vicinif  144. 

as  to  protectioii  agaisBt  dangerooa  animals,  448  t. 

Sbmtoiioh: 

actions  for,  211. 

what  is  seryice  for  this  pnipose,  212,  218. 

damages,  218. 

Sslf-Dbfevos  : 

right  of,  158. 

assertion  of  disputed  right  distingnished  from,  160. 
injuries  to  third  person  resulting  from,  30,  167. 
against  wrongful  assault,  200. 

Sbup-Hxlp,  167.    And  tee  Abatbkbht,  Dibibi8B,  BaaAmcnr. 


costs  and  damages  payable  out  of,  51. 
trespasser  on,  52. 

whether  husband  can  be  indemnified  from,  62. 
Sibviiit: 

who  is,  72. 

may  change  master  pro  iempore,  74. 
what  is  course  of  service,  76. 
negligence  of,  in  conduct  of  master's  business,  77. 
departure  from  master's  business,  78. 
mistake  or  excess  of  authority  by,  80. 
arrest  of  supposed  offender  by,  82. 
acts  of,  outside  his  authority,  83. 
wilful  wrongs  of,  for  master's  purposes,  84. 
injuries  to,  by  fellow-senrant,  88. 
injury  to,  where  master  interferes  in  person,  94. 
custody  or  possession  of,  298  A. 
conversion  by,  in  master's  interest,  not  excusable,  318. 
but  ^.  as  to  acts  done  under  master's  possession  and  apparent 
ownership,  315. 
And  tee  Masicbb  ahs  SiBVAjfT. 

fiSBVZOB: 

proved  or  presumed  in  action  for  seduction,  211  egq. 

of  young  child,  214. 

rr: 

immunity  or  liability  of,  108. 

power  and  duty  of,  to  break  doors,  &c.,  in  execution  of  process,  341. 

remaining  unduly  long  in  possession,  347. 
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Skip: 

master's  anihoriij,  114. 

right  of  shipowner  to  refuse  sernoee  of  partionlar  tag,  141. 

owner's  liability,  how  afleoted  by  neglect  of  statatorj  regolationSy 

181. 
oontribntorj  negligence  of,  407,  421. 
rule  of  Admiralty  as  to  division  of  damage,  421. 
duty  of  owner  as  to  safety  of  cargo,  456. 
liability  of  owner  as  carrier,  476  t, 

SHOomra :  liability  for  accident  in,  129  sqq. 

SziLL :  requirement  of,  in  particular  undertakings,  24,  389,  393. 
Slabsxb: 

injunction  to  restrain,  178. 

when  actionable,  220. 

special  damage,  221. 

temporal  loss  necessary  to  special  damage,  222. 

imputation  of  crime,  223. 

contagious  disease,  225. 

disparagement  in  office  or  businees,  226. 

indirect  damage  in  business,  227. 

Slander  of  V^omen  Act,  1891  . .  224. 
And  806  Defamation. 
Slaudxb  of  Title,  138,  279. 

relation  of,  to  ordinary  defamation,  279. 
SoYSBEiaN :  foreign,  cannot  be  sued  in  England  for  political  acts,  102. 
SoTZBSiQiiTT  :  acts  of,  how  far  examinable,  102. 
Special  Daxaob  :  inyolyes  definite  temporal  loss,  222. 
Spobt  :  hurt  receiyed  in  lawful,  147,  148  o,  150,  199. 

Spbino-Gxtnb: 

authorities  on  injuries  by,  151  «,  162. 

threat  of,  useless,  350. 
Staisoasb:  when  not  dangerous,  894,  402. 
Stand  :  safety  of,  guaranteed  by  contractor,  455. 
State  :  acts  of,  99. 
Statute  : 

duties  created  by,  breach  of,  23,  24,  180. 

acts  authorized  by,  118. 

caution  required  in  exercise  of  powers  conferred  by,  118. 
Stbangbb  :  has  no  cause  of  action  on  breach  of  contract,  493. 
SxTNDAT :  statutes  for  obseryance  of,  in  United  States,  164. 
SuBOEON :  action  against,  for  misfeasance,  470  d. 

Telbobaph: 

sending  defamatory  matter  by,  250. 

conflict  between  English  and  American  authorities  as  to  rights  of 
receiyer  of  meflsage,  494. 
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Tsvamtb: 

mtimidation  of,  216,  216  A. 

in  oommon  trespass  between,  321. 
Tkmtibdbh's  Aot  (Lobd),  274. 

qu.  how  far  now  operative,  275. 

ThXBD  PSBSON  : 

interrention  of,  no  excuse  for  negligenoe^  44  r. 

injories  resulting  to,  from  self-defenoe,  80,  168,  160.* 
TncBBB :  waste  by  cutting,  308. 
Tobt: 

what  is,  1. 

actions  of  (as  opposed  to  contract),  2. 

wrongs  which  are  not,  3. 

former  criminal  character  of  action  for,  8. 

an  exdusiyely  common  law  term,  8,  4. 

generic  division  of,  6. 

wilful,  negligent,  or  involontary,  8. 

from  ethical  standpoint,  12. 

general  characters  of,  19. 

law  of,  in  three  main  heads,  22. 

relations  of,  to  contract,  466  tqq, 

cases  of,  whether  contract  or  no  contract  between  same  parties,  477. 

waiver  of,  for  purpose  of  suing  in  contract,  479. 

cause  of  action  in,  co-existing  with  contract,  480. 

or  contract,  statutory  divisions  of  actions  as  **  fomided  on,"  612. 

Tradb  Masks  :  protection  of,  282. 

Tbaicway  :  nuisance  by,  353. 

Teap: 

dangers  in  nature  of,  469,  463,  466. 
set  by  railway  company,  482. 

Tbeb  :  projecting  over  neighbour's  land,  436,  436. 

ifls: 

the  least  invasion  of  property  is,  9. 

writ  of,  13. 

liability  for  consequences  of,  34. 

inevitable  accident  as  excuse  for,  122  f  tqq. 

strict  archaic  theory  of,  129. 

special  justification,  when  proper,  132. 

injuries  to,  when  actionable  or  not,  161,  162. 

necessity  as  exonae  for,  167. 

damages  in  action  of,  169, 176. 

actual  damage  not  material  in,  171. 

wanton,  174. 

aggravated,  175,  176. 

**  merged  in  felony,"  184. 

to  foreign  land  not  actionable,  189. 

by  taking  away  wife,  &o.,  209. 
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Tbbbpabs — continued. 

or  0886,  whether  aotion  for  sediiction  in,  210  tf,  211  /. 

relation  of,  to  laroeny,  299,  304,  310. 

to  land  or  goods,  what,  301. 

relation  of,  to  conyeraion,  299,  306. 

to  land,  by  what  acts  oonunitted,  801. 

aboYe  or  under  ground,  302. 

by  oattle,  303. 

to  groods,  how  oomznitted,  303. 

between  tenants  in  common,  821. 

owner  entitled  to  immediate  possession  may  sue  for,  824,  825. 

jostifioation  or  excuse  for,  335  tqq, 

oontinning,  339. 

by  necessity,  344. 

in  fox-hunting,  346. 

ab  initio,  346. 

ab  initio  cannot  arise  from  nonfeasance,  348. 

costs  in  actions  for,  849. 

continuing,  restrainable  by  injunction,  350. 

distingxdshed  from  nuisance,  352  sqq, 

by  oatde,  441. 

action  of,  originally  penal,  510. 
TmwPAtWEB : 

not  disqualified  to  sue,  162. 

effect  of  deliyery  by,  326. 
Tbotbb: 

aotion  of,  306. 

special  action  in  some  cases  where  trorer  does  not  lie,  819. 
"Tbttb  Owmsb:  "  meaning  of,  290. 
Tbubxee  in  Banxbttptgt:   not  bound  to  prosecute  for  felony  before 

bringing  dvil  action,  186. 
Tbttth  :  as  justification,  238. 

XJiiDBBSSLLZNa :  no  action  maintainable  for,  188. 
UinvBBSiTT:  quasi- judicial  powers  of ,  110. 
UfiSB :  reasonable  presumption  of,  308. 

VsHZCLB :  safety  of,  how  far  guaranteed  by  builder,  467. 

YsNTTB :  old  law  of,  188. 

YiGBBOY :  local  actions  against,  101. 

Yi  XT  Abmis  :  what  trespass  is,  147. 

YoLTTiiTiLBT  TAxnra  OF  Bisk  : 

continuing  to  do  work  under  risk  which  is  incident  to  the  work 
itself  is,  152. 

whether  plaintiff  nolens  or  volens  question  of  fact,  153. 

except  where  risk  obyious,  154. 

relation  of  negligence  of  employer  to,  164. 
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YoLxnxTAXT  TAxaa  or  'RxsK-^continued. 

oonaent  to  particular  hazard  neoeMary  to  oonstitato,  166. 

distinction  where  no  negligence,  166. 
YoLUSTXXB :  in  no  better  plight  than  aerrant,  93. 

Wasbahtt: 

obligation  of,  on  sale  for  spedflo  porpoae,  467  jf. 

implied,  of  agent's  authority,  68  k,  480. 
Wabtm: 

remedies  for,  306. 

what  is,  307. 

reasonable  user  of  tenement  is  not,  307. 

by  cutting  timber,  &o.,  808. 

equitable,  309  u, 

as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  309. 
Watek: 

under  land,  rights  of  using,  138. 

responsibility  of  persons  artificially  collecting,  480. 

except  where  storage  is  a  duty,  438. 
Wat  :  limited  right  of,  314  /. 

Whasfinqbb:  duties  of,  as  regards  riyer  bed  in  his  possession,  466. 
WxanowB :  alteration  in,  does  not  destroy  claim  to  light,  367  sqq. 
WiTHBBB :  immunity  of  words  spoken  by,  241. 
WoBDs: 

cannot  be  aasault7  199. 

alleged  defamatory  construction  of,  231. 

repetition  of,  229,  233. 
WoBZiuir :  who  is,  within  Employers'  Liability  Act,  618  x. 
Wair: 

of  right,  13  /. 

of  debt,  13. 

of  detinue,  13,  16. 

of  deceit,  14  m. 

of  trespass,  14  m. 

of  trespass  on  the  case,  14,  23. 
Wboko-doxb  :  not  necessarily  disentiUed  to  sue  for  wrong  to  himself,  162. 
Wbono-dosbs  : 

do  not  forfeit  rights  of  action,  162. 

joint  liability  of,  182. 

contribution  between,  183. 
WaoHoe: 

to  the  person,  7. 

to  property,  7* 

to  person  and  property,  7.    See  Tort. 

PBHTTED  BT  0.  f.  bowobth,  obsat  jxsw  BIBEBT,  FBTIBB  LANB— B.0. 
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Telegraphie  Addreti— *'BH0DB0H8,  London." 

A  Catalogue  of  Modem  Law  Works,  together  with 

an  Alphabetical  Table  of  Abbretiationn  used  in  reference 
to  Law  Reports  and  Text  Books,  and  an  Index  of  Subjects. 
Corrected  to  October j  1892.  Demy  8vo,  (100  pages)  j 
limp  binding.    PostfreCy  6rf. 

Acts  of  Parliament. — Public  and  Local  Acts  from  an 
early  date  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers  of  this  Catalogue^ 
tcho  have  also  on  sale  the  largest  collection  of  Private  Acts^ 
relating  to  EstateSy  Enclosures,  Railways,  Roads,  8fc.,  8fc. 

ACTION  AT  LAW.— -Fou Ikes'  Elementary  View  of  the  Proceed* 
Ings  In  an  Action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Chapter  on 
Matters  and  Arbitrations. — (Founded  on  ''Sxub's  Aozioir  at 
Law.")  By  W.  D.  I.  Fottlxbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition.    Demy  12mo.     1884.  7f.  M. 

ADMIRALTY.— Roscoe's  Admiralty  Practice.—Third Edition.  By 
E.  S.  Roeoos,  A88i6tantRegi8ta*ar,  Admiralty  Coort,  and  T.  TiAmmur 
Mbaxu,  Esqrs.,  Banister-at-Law.  [In  preparation. 

ADVOCACY.—Harris'  Hints  on  Advocacy.— Conduct  of  Cases  Qvil 
and  Criminal.  Classes  of  WitnoBses  and  Suggestions  for  Cross- 
examining  them,  &o.,  &c.  By  Richabd  Habbis,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Counsel.  Ninth  Edition  (with  a  new  chapter  on  ^'Tacties''}. 
Boyal  12mo.     1889.  7«.  M. 

**  We  know  of  no  better  mode  at  present  of  learning  earns  at  least  of  an  adTDoate's 
dntlee  than  in  etudying  thia  book  and  the  methods  of  the  most  <i<«H«gn««hfti1 
adTooatee  of  the  day/'— 7^  Jwitu 

**  Fall  of  good  sense  and  jnst  obeerratton.  A  Terjr  eomplets  Usanal  of  the  Advo- 
cate'e  art  in  Trial  by  Jxxrj."—8aUeUon^  JovmaL 

**  Deserves  to  be  carefully  read  by  the  yoong  banister  whose  csreor  is  yet  before 
him." — Law  MagojAne. 

^  We  welcome  it  as  an  old  friend,  and  strongly  reooomiend  it  to  the  woold-be  adTo- 
cate."— I>air  StmdenCt  Journal, 

%*  AU  iUmdard  Law  Workt  are  kept  in  Sleek,  in  law  eaff  and  other  bindin^e. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LAW.— Forster*s  Manual  of  the  Law  relating  to 
Small  Agricultural  Holdings,  with  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892. 
By  Cbaslbb  D.  Fobspteb,  Solicitor.   Demy  12mo.    1892.    Net  2$,  6if. 

Spencer's  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892.— With  Notes.  Bv-Attbbst 
J.  Spbnobb,  Esq.,  Barrifiter-at-Law,  Editor  of  '*  Dixon's  Law  of 
the  Farm."     Demy  8vo.     1892.  NH-2*.  6d. 

ALLOTM  E  NTS.— Hall's  Allotments  Acts,  1 887,  with  the  Regulations 
issued  by  the  Local  Gk>Temment  Board,  and  Introductory  Chapters, 
Notes,  and  Forms.  By  T.  Hall  Hiu.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author 
of  '<The  Law  of  Allotments.''    Royal  12mo.     1888.  7«.  M. 

ANGLO-INDIAN    CODES.— Stokes's   Anglo-Indian   Codes.— By 

Whxtlet  Stokbs,  LL.D.    2  Vols.    Demy  8vo.     1887-88.        3/.  6«. 

Supplements  to  the  aboTe.     1889.     Net2t.6d.       1891.    As.  6d, 

ANNUAL  DIGEST.— Mews'.— r«fo  "Digest." 

ANNUAL   LIBRARY   (LAWYER'S).— (l)  The  Annual   Practice.— 
Snow,  Busitet,  and  Stbingsb.    (2)  Tne  Annual  Digest.— Mswb. 
(3)  The  Annual   Statutes.— Lklt.     (4)  The   Annual    Count/ 
Court  Practice.— Hbtwood. 
The  Complete  Series,  as  abore,  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication,  net^  21. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  only,  ntt,  U.  10<.    Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  only,  netf  II,  10«» 
[Carr%a{^e  extra^  2«.) 
^g'  SubseripiionSf  petyabU  on  or  h§fort  Auguti  %Y9i  vn  each  ytar. 
Full  protpectw  forwarded  on  application, 

ANNUAL    PRACTICE    (THE).  — The   Annual    Practice,  1893. 

Edited  by  Thoxab  Skow,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Chablxb  BxnurET,  » 

Chief  aerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  Editor  of  <<Daniell'8 

Chancery  Forms";    and  F.  A.  Stbikobb,  of  the  Central  Office, 

2  vols.    Demy  8to. 

**  A  book  which  every  pxmctiauiif  Bngtiah  lawyer  must  have.**— Law  Quarterly  Btm&u, 

*'  It  is  onlT  b;^  the  help  of  this  estabUshed  book  of  practioe  that  a  practitioner  caa 

«snT  on  his  DunBeae/'—ZrOW  Timu. 

"  Every  member  of  the  bar,  in  practioe,  and  every  London  eolidtor,  at  all  events,  finds 
the  last  edition  of  the  Annual  Flractioe  a  necessity." — Solieitort'  Journal, 

ANNUAL  STATUTES.— Lely.—  r«fir  "Statutes." 

ARBITRATION.— Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty  of 
an  Arbitrator,  and  the  Law  of  Submissions  and  Awards;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Forms,  and  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Arbitration. 
By  F^UKcns  Rttbbbix.  Seventh  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  Hebbebt 
RuBBELL,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1891.  SOt. 

"The  standard  work  on  the  sabJeoL'* — SolidtorB*  Jmumal. 

*'  Almost  a  necessity  to  every  practising  lawyer.**— Lato  Quarterly  Semew, 

**  Comprehensive,  aocorate,  and  practical."— iSSoiiettors'  Jourmal, 

ARCHITECTS.— Macassey  and  Strahan.— Fufo  «*  Civil  Engineers." 

ASSETS,  ADMINISTRATION  OF.— Eddls'  Principles  of  the 
Administration  of  Assets  in  Payment  of  Debts.— By  Abthub 
Shelly  Eddib,  one  of  Her  Majesty' 8  Counsel.  DemySvo.  1880.     6#. 

AVERAGE. — Hopkins'  Hand-Book  of  Average,  to  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  Arbitration. — ^Fourth  Edition.  By  Hamlet  HopsniBy 
Esq.    Demy  8vo.     1884.  II,  It. 

Lowndes'  Law  of  General  Average. — ^English  and  Foreign. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Riohabd  Lowndes,  Average  Adjuster.  Author 
of  **  The  Law  <^  Marine  Insurance,"  &o.   Boyal  Sto.    188S.    1/.  lOt. 

'*  The  book  is  one  which  ahowi  a  mastery  of  its  subject.  "^SMiettorf*  Journal. 

**  The  most  complete  store  of  materials  relating  to  the  sabject  in  every  particnlaryaa 
well  aM  an  excellent  exposition  of  its  principles." — Lom  Quarterly  Seuiew, 

%*  AH  iianiard  Law  Works  ar$  htpt  ift  SUtek^  in  law  calf  and  other  hinimfK 
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BALLOT.— Fitzgerald's  Ballot  Act.— With  an  Introduction.  Forming 
a  Guide  to  the  Ftocedure  at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections. 
Second  Edition.  Bj  Gerald  A.  B.  FrraosRALD,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law     Fcap.  8vo.     1876.  5«.  6d. 

BANKING.— WalKer's  Treatise  on  Banking  Law. — Second  Edition. 
By  J.  D.  Walzbb,  Esq.,  Q.C.    Demy  8vo.     1886.  16#. 

BANKRUPTCY.— Lawrance's  Precedents  of  Deeds  of  Arrange- 
ment between  Debtors  and  their  Creditors)  including  Forms  of 
Resolutions  for  Compositions  and  Schemes  of  Arrangement  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  and  1890,  with  Introductory  Chapters,  also  the 
Deeds  of  Arrangement  Acts,  1887  and  1890,  with  Notes.  Fourth  Ed. 
By  H.  AbthubSsoth,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8to.  1892.  78.6d, 
**  Concise,  practical,  and  reliable."— Zaw  Times. 

Willianns'  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy. — Comprising  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  to  1890,  the  Bankruptcy  Rules,  1886,  1890, 
the  Debtors  Acts,  1869,  1878,  the  Bankruptcy  (Discharge  and  Closure) 
Act,  1887,  and  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887.  By  the  Hon. 
Sir  Roland  Vauqhan  Wzlliaics,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty'b 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Wk.  Hanbbll, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Roy.  8vo.     1891.  25ff. 

'*  This  book  will  now,  if  poasible,  since  the  appointment  of  its  diatingiushed  author 
as  Bankruptcy  Judge,  take  higher  rank  as  an  authority  than  before."— Z^ic  Journal, 

**  "Mx.  Hansell  has  done  his  editorial  work  wiUi  evident  care." — Law  Times. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANQE.—Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills 

of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Cheques  and  Negotiable 

Securities.    Fourth  Edition.    By  His  Honour  Judge  Chaxmebs, 

Draughtsman  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act.  Demy  8vo.  1891.     18<. 

"As  for  f£e  main  -part  of  the  work,  the  intimate  connection  of  the  anthor  with  the 

tabject  for  so  many  years  is  a  guarantee  of  its  value  and  oompleteneBS." — Law  Journal, 

**  This  excellent  work  is  unique.    As  a  statement  and  explanation  of  the  law,  it  will 

be  found  singularly  vaeivl.**—8olieitort^  Journal. 

BILLS  OF  SALE.—Fithian's  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882. 
With  an  Introdnction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  an 
Appendix  of  Precedents,  Rules  of  Court,  Forms,  and  Statutes. 
Second  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Wzllxak  Fethtaw,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  12mo.     1884.  6m, 

BOOK-KEEPINQ.—Matthew  Hale's  System  of  Book-keeping  for 
Solicitors,  containing  a  List  of  all  Books  necessary,  with  a  compre- 
hensiTe  description  m  their  objects  and  uses  for  the  purpose  of 
Drawing  BiUs  of  Costs  and  the  rendering  of  Cash  Accounts  to  clients; 
also  showing  how  to  ascertain  Profits  deriyed  from  the  buainess ;  with 
an  Appendix.    Demy  8to.     1884.  6».  6d, 

**  We  think  this  is  bT  far  the  most  sensible,  useful,  praetioal  little  work  on  soUdtori' 

book-keeningr  that  we  naTe  seen."— Law  Student^  Journal. 

BRACTON.— Bracton's  Note  Book.  A  Collection  of  Cases  decided 
in  the  King's  Courts  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  annotated 
by  a  Lawyer  of  that  time,  seemingly  by  Henry  of  Bratton.  Edited 
byF.W.MAiTLAin),  Bar.-at-Law.  3  vols.  Demy8vo.  1887.  JVJff  3/.3*. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.— Wurtzburg  on  Building  Societies.— 
The  Law  relating  to  Building  Societies,  with  Appendices  containing 
the  Statutes,  Treasury  Regulations,  Act  of  Sederunt,  and  Freoedtats 
of  Rules  and  Assurances,  Second  Edition.  By  E.  A.  Wttbizbubg, 
Esq.,  Barzister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1892.  14«. 

**The  work  i>reflente  in  brief,  dear,  and  oonyenient  form  the  whole  law  relating  to 

BoildinflrSodeties." 
**  Will  be  of  use  not  only  to  lawyevB  bat  alio  to  secretaries  and  dJrecton  of  building 

societies.    It  is  a  carefully  arranged  and  carefully  \mtten  hook."— Law  Times. 
**  Yeiy  dearly  explains  the  law  and  prtctioe  relating  to  these  sodeties,  and  very  fully 

deals  with  all  the  leading  cases  therein,  down  to  the  latest  decisions.    It  is  altogether 

tlie  best  book  upon  the  subject,  and  one  that  mnst  become  a  standard  authority." — 

Soticitora'  Gasette, 

*«*  AU  itandariLaw  Workt  am  kepi  in  Stocky  in  law  ea(fand  other  hindingf, 
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CANADA.— Munro's  Constitution  of  Canada.— By  J.  E.  C.  Munbo. 
BemySvo.     1889.  10«. 

CANALS.— Webster's  Law  Relating  to  Canals :  Compriang  a  Trea- 
tise on  Navigable  Biven  and  Canals,  together  with  the  rrocedure 
and  Practioe  in  Private  Bill  Leg^ation ;  with  a  coloured  Map  of  the 
existing  Canals  and  Naviffations  in  England  and  Wales.  By  Robebt 
G.  Webstsb,  M.P.,  Barruter-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1885.  W.  Is, 
Street. —  Vide  **  Company  Law." 

CARRIERS.— Carver's  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea. — Second  Edition.  ByTHOXiA  Gilbert 
Casykr,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.   1891.  1/.  12«. 

"  A  reoofmixed  authority." — SoUcUora*  JoumaL 

'*  K  careful  and  aocorate  treatiae."— ZiOio  Quarterip  Review. 

Macnamara's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods  and  Pas- 
sengers by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation,  inoladlng  the  Railway 
and  Canal 'Traffio  Act,  1888. — ByWiXTSS  Hbmbt  MAONrucABA,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Registrar  to  the  Railway  Commission.  Royal  8vo. 
1888.  II.  %s. 

"  A  complete  epitome  of  the  law  rdating  to  oarrien  <rf  every  clam."—PaUwap  Preea. 
**  Should  find  a  plaoe  in  the  library  of  alfrailway  men.    The  work  is  written  in  a  tene, 
dear  style,  and  is  well  arranged  for  speedy  reference." — RaiUoay  Newe. 

CHAMBER  PRACTICE.— Archibald's  Practice  at  Judges' Cham- 
bers and  in  the  District  Registries  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  High  Court  of  Justice }  with  Forms  of  Summonses  and 
Orders.  Second  Edition.  By  W.  F.  A.  AnoHTBAT.n,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and  P.  E.  Yizabd,  of  the  Summons  and  Order  De- 
partment, Royal  Courts  of  Justice.    Royal  12mo.     1886.  I69, 

CHANCERY,  and  Vide  *«  Equity." 

Daniell's  Chancery  Practice. — ^ThePraotioeof  the  Chancery  Diyision 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  appeal  therefrom.  Sixth  Edit. 
By  L.  FxuD,  E.  C.  Dunr,  andT.  RiBioir,  assiBted  by  W.  H.  Upjohzt, 
Barristeirs-at-Law.  2  toIs.  in  8  parts.  Pemy  8yo.    1882-84.     6/.  6«. 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  there- 
from. Fourth  Edition.  With  Summaries  of  the  Itules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Praotioal  Notes  and  References  to  the  Sixth  Edition  of 
** DanieU's  Chancy  Practice.*'  By  Okablbb  BxTunrr,  B. A.  Oxon.,  a 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  Royal  8vo^  1886.   2/.10«. 

Morgan's  Chancery  Acts  and  Orders.— The  Statutes,  Rules  of 
Court  and  General  Orders  relating  to  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  With  Copious  Notes.  Sixth  Edition.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Geobob  Osbobne  Moboan,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and 
E.  A.  WuBTZBTTBa,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1885.      1/.  10«. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS.— Mitcheson's  Charitable  Trusts.— The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission.  By  Riohabd  Erannm  Mir- 
OHBBON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1887.  18«. 

CHARTER  PARTIES.— Carver.— FMfo  "Carriers."  Wood.— Fm^ 
'<  Mercantile  Law." 

CHURCH    LAW.— Whitehead's  Church    Law.— Being  a  Concise 

Dictionary  of  Statutes,  Canons,  Regulatiuns,  and  Decided  Cases 

affecting  the  Cler^  and  Laity.    By  Benjuov  Weitekb^d,  B. A., 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1892.  10*.  6rf. 

"  A  pe^ect  mine  of  learning  on  all  topios  eocleaia>tical.*' — Daily  Telegraph. 

**  It  would  be  a  yerj  ^ood  tning  if  the  bifihops  would  inaist  on  their  clergy  euh  pos- 

p»wiD(r  a  copy." — Lavt  Quarterly, 

%*  AU  itandardZaw  Wbrkt  ar$  ktpi  tn  8toek^  m  laweaffand  othtr  iindinft* 
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CIVIL  ENQINEERS.—Macassey  and  Strahan's  Law  relating  to 
Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Contractors. — ^Primarily  in- 
tended for  their  own  use.  By  L.  Liyinqston  Macassbt  and  J.  A. 
Stbahan,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-LAw.     Demy  8vo.     1890.       10«.  M. 

COAL  MINES.— Chisholm's  Manual  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
ACT,  1887. — With  Introduction,  Explanatory  and  Practical  Notes. 
By  JonK  C.  Chibhouc.    Demy  Svo.    1888.  Is,  6d. 

COLLISIONS.— Marsden's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  at 
Sea. — With  an  Appendix  containing  Extracts  from  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  the  International  Regulations  for  presenting  Col« 
lisions  at  Sea ;  and  local  Rules  for  the  same  purpose  in  force  in  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  elsewhere.  By  Kboinald  G.  Mabsdbit, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Mansfibld,  Barrister-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1891.  IL  58. 
**  One  of  the  standard  books  on  its  subject.    It  is  dear  in  statement  and  caxefol 

in  summarizing  the  results  of  decisions."— Ajjicitor**  Journal. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.—The  French  Code  of  Commerce  and 
most  usual  Commercial  Laws. — With  a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Commentary,  and  a  Oompeudium  of  the  Judicial  Organization  and 
of  the  Course  of  Procedure  before  the  Tribunals  of  (>)mmerce.  By 
L.  OtoiBAKD^  Licenci6  en  droit.     Demy  8to.     1880.  21.  2«. 

COMMON  LAW.— Ball's  Short  Digest  of  the  Common  Law{  heing 
the  Principles  of  Torts  and  Contracts.  Chiefly  founded  upon  the  Works 
of  Addison,  with  IllustratiTe  Cases,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  W. 
EnxuKD  Baix,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1880.      IBs, 

Chitty's  Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  in  Civil  Proceedings. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Willbb  Chitty,  assisted  by  J.  St. 
L.  Leslie,  Barristers-at- Law.    2to1s.   Demy8T0.    1886.    3/.  13«  6^. 

Chitty's  Forms.— rwfo  **  Forms." 

Fisher's  Digest  of  Reported  Decisions  in  all  the  Courts,  with 
a  Selection  from  the  Irish  ;  and  references  to  the  Statutes,  Rules 
and  Orders  of  Courts  ^m  1756  to  1883.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
John  Mewb,  assisted  by  C.  M.  Chafmav,  Habbt  H.  W.  Spabhax  and 
A.  H.  Todd,  Barristers-at-Law.    In  7  vols.    Royal  8yo.    1884. 

(Published  at  12/.  \2t.)    Reduced  to  net  51.  6«. 

Mews'  Consolidated  Dieest  of  all  the  Reports  in  all  the  Courts, 
for  the  years  1 884-  88,  inclusive.  By  John  Mews,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  8vo.    1889.      (Pub.  at  1/.  ll«.6(i.)    Reduced  to  n^^n St. 

The  Annual  Digest  for  1889, 1890,  1891,  and  1892.    By  Johr 

Mews,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8yo.  JEach^  15c. 

(^  The  above  bring  Fisher's  Common  Law  and  Chitty's  Equity  Digests 

down  to  end  of  1892. 

Napier's  Concise  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery 
Divisions  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with  an  Appendix  of 
Questions  on  the  Practice,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  Students.  By 
T.  Bateican  Napteb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1884.    10«. 

Pollock  and  Wright's  Possession  in  the  Common  Law. — ^An 
Essay  on  Possettsio'i  in  the  Common  Law.  Parts  I.  and  II.  by 
F.  Pollock,  Banister-at-Law.  Part  III.  by  R.  S.  Weight, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  St.  M. 

Shirley. —  Vide  '*  Leading  Cases." 

Smith's  Manual  of  Common  Law.— For  PractitionerB  and  Students. 
Comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules 
and  Decisions.  By  Josiah  W.  Smith,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.  Tenth  Edition. 
By  J.  Tbubtbak,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.  1887.    14ff. 

%*  All  standard  Law  Worke  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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COMMONS. — Scrutton's  Commons  and  Common  Fields,  or  the 
History  and  Policy  of  the  Laws  relating  ti  Commons  and  Eudosores 
in  England.  Bein^  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1886.  By  T.  E. 
ScBirrTON,  ]tf.A.     1887.  10^.  ed. 

COMPANY    LAW.— Hamilton's   Manual   of  Company  Law:    For 

Directom  and  Promoters.    By  William  FajsDF.BicK  Hamilton,  LL.D. 

(Lond.),  assisted  by  Keicnaiu)  Golbobkb  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  Esqrs., 

Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1891.  12b.  6d. 

**  The  work  is  ezecated  throughout  with  ereat  care  and  accuracy  ....  nuiy  be  safely 

recommended  as  a  most  useful  manual  of  the  law  with  which  it  dea^V— Law  Gazette. 

Palmer's  Private  Companies  and  Syndicates,  their  Formation  and 
Advantages ;  being  a  Concise  Popular  Statement  of  the  Mode  of  Con- 
yerting  a  Business  into  a  Private  Company,  and  of  establishing  and 
working  Private  Companies  and  Syndicates.  Tenth  Edition.  By  F.  B. 
Palmbs^  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1892.  Jf«t  U. 

Palmer. —  Fids  •*  Conveyancing"  and  "  Winding-up." 

Palmer's  Shareholders,  Directors,  and  Voluntary  Liquidators* 
Legal  Companion. — A  Manual  of  Every-day  Law  and  Practice  for 
Promoters,  Shareholders,  Directors,  Secretaries,  Creditors,  Solicitors, 
and  Voluntary  Liquidators  of  Companies  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
with  Appendix  of  useful  Forms.  Thirteenth  edit.  By  F.  B.  Palmeb, 
Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.     12mo.     1893.  Ket,  2«.  Sd. 

Street's  Law  relating  to  Public  Statutory  Undertakings:  com- 
prising Railway  Companies,  Water,  Gas,  ana  Canal  Compani<is,  Har- 
bours, Docks,  &c.,  with  special  referonce  to  Modem  Decisions.    By  J. 
BamfieldStbxbt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at  Law.  DemySvo.  1890.  10«.  6<;. 
**  This  book  contains  in  a  small  compan  a  large  amount  of  txsef ul  information  :  its 
style  ifl  clear  and  its  airangement  good.*'— 5Miei<0r«*  Journal. 

Thring.— Fufo  "Joint  Stocks." 

COMPENSATION.— CHpps'  Treatise  on  the  Prrnciples  of  the 

Law  of  Compensation.    Third  Edition.    By  C.  A.  Cbifps,  Esq., 

Q.C.    DemySvo.     1892.  20*. 

"An  accurate  exjKMitiDn  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  oompeniation.*'— Law  Journal, 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS.— Lawrance.—  r«ft»  *' Bankruptcy." 

CONSTITUTION.— Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution. 
By  Sir  William  R.  Aireoir,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo. 
P&rtL    Parliament.   Second  Edition.     1892.  l2s.M. 

PartlL    The  Crown.     1892.  14«. 

CONTRACT  OF  SALE.— Moyle's  Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Civil 
Law.  With  Referonoes  to  the  Laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.    By  J.  B.  Moyle,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     1892.     10«.  6^. 

CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts.  9th  Edit.  By  Hobacb  Smith,  Esq.,  Bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Metropolitan  Magistrate,  assisted  by  A.  P.  Pebceval  Keep, 
Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.    Koyal  8vo.    1892.  21.  10#. 

*'A  eompendium  of  the  law  of  contrActe  which  fs  at  onoe  minutely  accurate, 
thoroufirhly  reliable,  and  exhaustive.  ...  No  law  library  is  complete  without  Addison 
up  to  date."— Fr^eman'j  Journal^  Jan.  2, 1892. 

"  As  a  practical  treatise,  and  as  a  Btorehouae  of  authoritiefl  on  the  law  of  contracts 
in  general,  and  on  the  law  of  particular  contracts,  the  work  before  ua  will  not  easily  be 
displaced  from  Uie  prominent  and  almost  unique  position  it  has  held  for  nearly  half  a 
century.'*— Lato  Quarierl^^  April,  1892. 

**  Thia  and  the  companion  treatise  on  the  law  of  torts  are  the  most  complete  works 
on  these  subjects,  and  form  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  every  lawyer's  library." — 
Law  Journal^  April  9, 1892. 

*«*  AU  aUmdardZaw  TForkt  ar$  kepi  in  Stock,  in  lata  edlf  and  oihtr  bindings* 
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COHTRAOTS-^ontinued.  - 

Anson's  Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract. — Br  Sir 
WiLUAU  B.  Anson,  Bart.,  Bamster-at-Law.  Sixth  Edit.  Demy 
8vo.     1891.  10*.  6d, 

Finch's  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  English  Law  of  Contract. — By 
6.  B.  Finch,  M.A.,  Banister- at-Law ;  Law  Lecturer,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  Collegfe,  Cambridge.    Boyal  Svo.     1886.         28#. 

Fry. —  Vide  ''Specific  Performance." 

Leake's  Law  of  Contracts.— A  Digest  of  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Contracts.  Third  Edition.  By  Stephen  Mabtin  Lbaze,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1892.  32#. 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract.— -Being  a  Treatise  on  the  General 

Principles  relating  to  the  Validity  of  Ag^reements  in  l^e  Law  ci 

England.    Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Chapter.    By  Sir  Fbedebigk 

PoLLOOz,  Bart.,  Barrister- at- Law,  Professor  of   Common  Law  in 

the  Lins  of  Court,  &c.    Demy8vo.     1889.  1/.  8<. 

**  The  reputation  of  the  book  stands  so  high  that  it  is  only  neoesMuyto  announoe  th« 

publication  of  the  fifth  edition,  adding  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised. "~ 

Law  Journal* 

Smith's  Law  of  Contracts.—Eighth  Edition.  By  V.  T.  THOXPSOir, 
Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1885.  1/.  1«. 

CONVEYANCI NQ.— Dart.— r«ft»  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Greenwood's  Manual  of  Conveyancing. —  A  Manual  of  the 
Practice  of  Conveyancing,  showing  the  present  Practice  relating  to 
the  daily  routine  of  Conveyancing  in  Solicitors'  Offices.  To  which 
are  added  Concise  Common  Forms  and  Precedents  in  Conv^ancing. 
Eighth  Edition.  Edited  by  Habbt  Gbeznwooo,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1891.  16«. 

"  That  this  work  has  reached  its  eighth  edition  is  sufficient  evidenoe  of  ttie  fact  that 

it  is  one  of  those  books  which  no  lawyer's  bookshelf  should  be  without The 

book  is  a  complete  guide  to  Conveyancing Where  and  how  the  author  obtained 

his  information  is  a  perfect  puzzle  to  us,  and  no  oonoeivable  state  of  afTaJis  seems  to 
have  been  left  unprovided  for." — Lata  GoMetta, 

**  We  should  like  to  see  it  placed  bv  his  principal  in  the  hands  of  every  articled  desk. 
One  of  the  most  useful  practical  works  we  have  ever  seen."— Z>a«e  Students*  Journal, 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing. — Being  a  Collection  of  Precedents 
in  Conveyancing  in  relation  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
Arranged  as  fofiows: — Common  Forms,  Asreements,  Assignments, 
Mortgages,  Special  Clauses,  Licences,  Miscellaneous;  Statut^,  Rules^ 
&c.  VV^th  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Prac- 
tice.   By  KoBSBT   MosBis,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Koyal  8vo 

1887.  1/.  6m, 

''Well  selected,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  practicaL"— Xaw  TinuM, 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  relation  to  Companies 
subject  to  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.  Arranged  as 
follows: — ^Promoters,  Prospectus,  Agreements,  Memoranda  and 
Airtioles  of  Association,  Kesolutions,  Notices,  Certificates,  Private 
Companies,  Power  of  Attorney,  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock, 
Petitions,  Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments  and  Orders,  Beconstmo- 
tion,  Amalgamation,  Anangements,  Special  Acts,  Provisional 
Orders,  Winding-up.  With  Copious  Notes  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taming  the  Acts  and  Rules.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Fbancis  Beaufobt 
Paxjoeb,  assisted  by  Cbuujbb  Magnxohten,  Esqrs.,  Banisters-at« 
Law.    Royal  8vo.     1891.  1/.  I6s 

**  No  company  lawyer  oan  afford  to  he  without  lt.*'--£aw  Journal, 
**  As  re^rds  company  drafting— as  we  remarked  on  a  former  oooaslon— it  is  ud* 
rivalled."— Z«to  Times, 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings* 
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CONVEYANCI  NQ<-«oii<fmMtf. 

Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing — With  DiBsertations  on 
its  Law  and  Praotioe.  Fifteenth  Edition.  By  John  Whitcx)mbb,  Esq., 
Barrifiter-at-Law.     2  yoIs.     Bo^al  8yo.     1893.  3/.  lOt. 

"  We  hare  always  oonridered  that  '  Ptideanx '  u  the  best  work  oat  on  Conyey- 
ancinff,  and  after  a  perusal  of  the  latent  edition,  we  oertaanly  see  no  reason  for 
altering  our  opinion."— Xioio  Jownal,  Feb.  4,  ii:93. 

**  This  work  is  accurate,  oondse,  dear,  and  oomprehensiye  in  soope,  and  we  know  of 
no  treatise  upon  Conyeyandng  whidi  is  so  gvnetaUy  useful  to  the  inrabtitioaer." — Law 
Timea. 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Partnership  Agree- 
ments, Leases,  Settlements,  and  Wills.  —  By  Edwabd  F. 
Tuaras,  Solicitor,  Lecturer  on  Real  Property  and  Conveyancing, 
Author  of  **  The  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases, 
and  Mortgages  of  Land."    Demy  8to.     1884.  10«.  6d. 

**  The  work  has  our  full  approTsl,  and  wfli,  we  think,  be  found  a  valnable  addition 
to  the  student's  library."— £aw  StwUnW  Journal. 

CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Summary  Con- 
victions under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1848 — 1884; 
including  Proceedings  Preliminary  and  Subsequent  to  Con- 
victions, and  the  Responsibility  of  Convicting  Magistrates 
and  their  Officers,  with  the  Summarv  Jurisdiction  Rules, 
1886,  and  Forms.— Seventh  Edition.  By  W.  H.  ILlonaxaba, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1892.  24f. 

COPYRIGHT.- Slater's  Law  relating  to  Copyright  and  Trade 
Marks,  treated  more  particularly  with  Reference  to  Infringe- 
ment.   By  J.  H.  Slater,  Etiq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   8vo.  1884.   18s. 

CORONERS.— Jervis  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  Coroners. — 
With  Forms  and  Precedents.  By  R.  E.  Mkt^htctijeb,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Fifth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  1888.  10«.  6d, 
"  The  present  edition  will  hold  the  place  of  that  occupied  by  its  predeoessors,  and 

will  oontinue  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.'* — Law  Timet. 

CORPORATION  DUTY.— Jackson's  Corporation  Duty:  Its  His- 
tory, Law,  and  Practice. — With  Suggestions  for  an  Amendment 
and  Extension  of  the  Act  imposing  the  same.  By  MoBTOir  Stbosb 
Jackson,  of  the  Inland  Bevenue.     Koyal  12mo.     1892.  7s.  6<f. 

**  Mr.  Jaokson  has,  as  he  says,  known  the  Corporation  Dutr  '  from  its  birth  up.'  and 
has  worked  upon  it  for  many  years  in  the  daily  oouise  of  his  official  occupation.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  aoonited  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act  as  understood 
at  Somerset  House,  and  he  deals  with  the  various  sections  in  a  very  dear  snd  practieal 
•WBJ.**— Solicitor^  Journal. 

CuSTS. — Morgan  and  Wurtzburg's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Costs 
in  the  Chancery  Division.— Second  Edition.  With  Forms  and 
Precedents.  By  uie  Rt.  Hon.  Qeobob  Osbobnb  Koboak,  Q.C.,  and 
E. A. WuBTZBTTBO, Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dennr8vo.  1882.    l/.lOs. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  in 
the  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Probate^  Divorce  and  Ad- 
miralty Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice;  in  Conveyancing; 
Bankruptcy ;  Lunacy  ;  Arbitration ;  the  Mayor's  Court ;  the  County 
Courts ;  the  Privy  douncil,  &r.,  &o.  By  Wx.  Fbakx  Sx7]C]cebhat8» 
and  Thobrton  Toooood,  Solicitors.  Sixth  Edition.  By  TH0B2nx>v 
ToooooD,  Solicitor.    Boyal  8vo.     1889.  1/.  8«. 

Summerhays  and  Tooffood*s  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  in 
the  County  Courts.    Koyal  8vo.     1889.  .  5«. 

Scott's  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  other  Courts. 
Fourth  Edition.    By  John  Soott.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  U.  St. 

Webster's  Parliamentary  Costs. — Private  Bills,  Election  Petitionay 
Appeals,  House  of  Lords.  Fourth  Edition.  By  C.  Cayan aoh,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.     1881.  20f. 

*^*  All  iiandardZaw  Workt  ar$  kepi  in  Stock,  in  law  etUf  and  oth§r  bindingi* 
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COUNTY  COUNCILS.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys,  Chambers^ 
—  Vide  '*  Local  and  Munioipal  Government." 

COUNTY  COURTS.  — The  Annual  County  Court  Practice, 
1893. — By  Hifl  Honour  Judge  WASHnroroN  Hstwood.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  25«. 

"  Complete,  aocuxate,  and  easy  of  referenoe."— Xaw  Timet. 

Pitt-Lewis'  County  Court  Practice.— A  Complete  Practioe  of  the 
County  Courta,  including  that  in  Admiralty  and  Bankruptcy,  em- 
bodying the  Goun^  Courts  Act,  1888,  and  other  ezifitmg  Acts. 
Rules,  Forms  aud  Costs,  with  Full  Alphabetical  Index  to  Official 
Forms,  Additional  Forms  and  Qeneral  Lidez.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Supplementary  Volume  containing  the  New  Windino-up 
PBiLCTicE.  By  G.  "Pitt-Lbwib,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Beoorder  of  Poole. 
3  vols.     DemySvo.     1890-91.  2/.  10«. 

*«*  The  Supplement  sold  teparaiely,  It,  %d. 

Pitt-Lewis'  County  Courts  Act,  1 888.— With  Intzoduotion,  Tabular 

Indices  to  oonsobdated  Legislation,  Notes,  and  an  Index  to  the  Act. 

Second  Edition.     By  G.  Fxtt-Lewib,  Esq.,  Q.C.     Imperial  8to. 

1889.  '  5«. 

%*  The  above,  with  Thb  Cottutt  Goubt  Bulbs,  1889.    Official 

copy.     Limp  binding.  10«.  6<f. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood. — rw^  "Costs." 

COVENANTS.— Hamilton's  Law  of  Covenants.— A  Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Law  of  Covenants.    By  G.  Baldwot  Hamiiaon,  of  the  Inner 

Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  ^t,  6d, 

**  A  handy  yolnme  written  with  cleamMB,  intelligenoe,  and  aocnrMy,  and  will  bs 

useful  to  the  profeBuoa."— ixiicr  Timet. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.— Archbold's  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Cases. — ^With  the  Statutes,  Precedents  of  Indictments,  &c.,  and  the 
Evidence  necessary  to  support  them.  Twenty-first  Edition.  By 
WiLLiiic  Bbitob,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of 
Leeds.     Royal  l2mo.     1893.  {Nearly  ready.)     ll.  lit.  6d. 

Clark's  Analysis  of  Criminal  Liability.  By  E.  C.  Clabz,  LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Crown  8vo.     1880.  7«.  6d. 

Mews'  Digest  of  Cases  relatinfi^  to  Criminal  Law  from  1756  to 

1883,  inclusive.— By  John  Mews,  assisted  by  C.  M.  Chafxah, 

Habst  H.  W.  Spabhax,  and  A.  H.  Todd,  Barristers-at-Law.    Rojal 

8vo.     1884.  1/.  1«. 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases. — 

Eleventh  Edition.      B^  Hobagb  Sioth  and  Gilbebt  Geobob  Kezt- 

NBDT,  Esqrs.,  Itfetropohtan  Magistrates.  Demy  8vo.  1890.  1/.  1  It.  6d, 

**  To  the  criminal  lawyer  it  is  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.    What  Booooe  says 

most  judges  will  aooept  without  question. . . .  Erery  addition  has  heenniade  necessary 

to  maJice  tne  digest  efficient,  aconnte,  and  complete.*'— Zxnc  Timtt. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.  —Fifth  Edi- 
tion. By  Saicubl  Pbentzgb,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel, 
3  vols.    Royal  8vo.     1877.  5/.  16«.  6d. 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law.— By  W.  8.  Shiblet,  Esq., 
Bamster-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  By  Chablbs  Stephen  Huntbb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1889.  7«.  6d. 

As  a  primary  introduction  to  Criminal  Law,  it  will  be  found  very  acceptable  to 
students." — Law  Students*  JounuU. 

Warburton. —  Fide  •*  Leading*  Cases."    Thring. — Vide  " Navy." 

DECISIONS  OF  SIR  QEORQE  J  ESSE  L— Peter's  Analysis  and 
Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Sir  Qeorge  Jessel ;  with  ^otes,  &c. 
By  Apslet  Petbb  Peteb,  Solicitor.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  16f. 

\*  All  ttandard  Law  Worktare  kept  m  Stoek^  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindinyt. 
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DIARY.— Lawyer's  Companion  (The).  Diary,  and  Law  Directory 
for  1893. — For  the  wae  of  the  Legal  Profession,  Public  Companies, 
JuBtioes,  Merchants,  Estate  Agents,  Auctioneers,  &o.,  &c.  Edited 
by  Edwin  Latxan,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
liiftw ;  and  contains  Tables  of  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
and  Countj  Court,  &c. ;  Monthly  Diary  of  Odunty,  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  Parish  Business ;  Oaths  in  Supreme  Court ;  Summary 
of  Statutes  of  1892 ;  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Practical  Statutes 
since  1820;  the  New  Schedule  of  Stamp  Duties;  Legal  Time, 
Interest,  Discount,  Licome,  Waffes  and  other  Tables;  Probate^ 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties ;  and  a  variety  of  matters  of  practical 
utility:  together  with  a  complete  List  of  the  English  Bar,  and  London 
and  Country  Solicitors,  with  date  of  admission  and  appointments. 
PuBLiSHSD  AmruAZXT.  Forty-seventh  Issue.  1893.  {Ifow  ready.) 
Issued  in  the  following  forma,  octavo  size,  strongly  bound  in  cloth : — 

1.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain 6$.0d. 

2.  The  above,  intsbljllyei)  for  Attemdakobs  .  .70 
8.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  .  6  6 
4.  The  above,  with  money  columns,  xnthblbaysd  for  AmaxDAifaBB .  8  0 
6.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  plain 7  6 

6.  The  above,  utterlrayed  for  Attbhdakois  .96 

7.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  8  6 

8.  The  above,  zntbbleatbi)  for  Attendakobs  .  10  6 
f .  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  without  money  columns  .  6  0 

The  Diary  eontaint  memoranda  of  Leaal  BuHneet  throughotU  the  Tear. 

"  ContainA  all  the  inrormatioQ  which  ooold  be  looked  for  in  mich  a  work,  and  gives  it 
In  a  most  oonvouent  form  and  yerv  completely."— /Sbltcttors*  JourruU. 

'*  The  *  Lawyer's  Companion  and  Diary '  ia  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  poicairion 
of  every  lawyer,  and  of  every  man  oJF  bunneaa." 

"  Combines  everything  required  for  reference  in  the  lawyer's  office."— Low  Timee. 

*'It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  memben  of  both  faranohea  of  the  profeaaion." — 
Law  OiuetU, 

"  The  thousand  and  one  things  that  one  needs  constantly  to  know  and  yet  can  never 
remember,  will  be  found  handily  arxansed  for  immediate  reference."— A(m;>  Court. 

**  This  legal  Whitaker  is  a  noble  wora,  and  no  lawyer  haa  any  right  to  want  to  kaiow 
aavthing— except  law,  which  it  would  not  tell  him.."— Saturday  Swime. 

**  The  amount  of  infozmation  packed  within  the  oovers  of  this  well-known  book  of 
reference  is  almost  incrediUe,  In  addition  to  the  Diary,  it  contains  nearly  800  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  none  of  which  oould  be  omitted  without,  perhapa,  detraomig 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  publishers  seem  to  have  made  it  their  aim  to 
include  in  the  Companion  everv  item  of  information  which  the  most  exacting  lawyer 
oould  reasonably  expect  to  flnd  in  its  pages,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  prao- 
tiaing  solicitor,  who  has  experienced  the  luxury  of  having  it  at  his  dbow,  idll  ever  be 
likely  to  try  to  do  without  it."— i^w  Journal,  Dec.  8, 1882. 

DICTIONARY.— The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon.— Exphumng  Technical 
Words,  Phrases  and  Maxims  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Roman  Law, 
to  which  is  added  a  complete  List  of  Law  Reports,  with  tiieir  Abbre* 
viations.  Third  Edit.  By  Hxiibt  G.  IUwson  and  Jaxbb  F.  REiorAirr, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Fcap.  8vo.     1893.  6«.  6d. 

**A  wonderful  little  legal  Dictionanr."— /fM<eniiavr'«  Law  Student^  Journal. 

**  A  very  handy,  complete,  and  useful  little  "work..**— Saturday  Review, 

Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. — Forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, and  containing  full  Explanations  of  the  Technical  Terms  and 
Phrases  thereof,  both  Ancient  and  Modem;  including  tiie various 
Legal  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Business.  Together  wifh  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  Law  Maxims  and  selected  Titles  from  t^e  Civil, 
Scotch  and  Indian  Law.  Ninth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Lblt,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Super-royal  8vo.    1892.  1/.  18«. 

**  On  almost  everv  point  both  student  and  practitioner  can  gather  inf (nrmation  from 
this  invaluable  book,  which  ou^ht  to  be  in  every  lawyer's  office."— ^'6Mn'«  Law  Kotee. 
"  One  of  the  first  books  whidi  every  articled  clerk  and  bar  atodent  should  procure." 
—Law  Students*  Journal, 

\*  AH  ttandard  Law  JTorkt  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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OIQESTS.— Chittys  Index  to  all  the  Reported  Cases  decided  in  the 
.  Beveral  Courts  of  Equity  in  England,  the  Friyy  Council,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  a  selection  of  Lrish  Cases,  on  or  relating  to  the 
Principles,  Pleading,  and  Pvactioe  of  Equity  and  Bankruptcy  from 
the  earliest  period.    Fourth  Edition.   Wholly  Bevised,  Re-dassified, 
and  brought  down  to  the  End  of  1883.    By  Hxiibt  Eowabd  Host, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Complete  in  9  vols.    Roy.  8vo.    1883-89.     (Pub- 
lished at  12/.  12«.)  Seduced  to  net,  6L  b$. 
%*  The  volimies  sold  separately.    £aeh  net,  I6t. 
**  A  work  indispensable  to  every  bookcase  in  Lincoln's  Inn." — Law  Qitarteria  BeoUw, 
"  The  practitioner  can  hardly  afford  to  do  without  sach  a  weapon  as  Mr.  Hint 
•applies,  because  if  he  does  not  use  it  probably  his  opponent  will." — Imio  Journal. 

Dale  and  Lehmann's  Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Not  Followed. 
Disapproved,  Approved,  Distinguished,  Commented  on  and 
specially  considered  in  the  English  Courts  from  the  Year 
1756  to  1886  inclusive,  arranged  according  to  alphabetical  order  oi 
their  subjects ;  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Judgments  delivered 
thereon,  and  a  complete  Lidex  of  the  Cases,  in  which  are  included 
all  Cases  reversed  from  the  year  1 866.  By  Ceas.  Wx.  MiTaiz<FB  Dalb, 
and  Rn3X>i.p  Chakbbbs  LehmjlNN,  assisted  by  Chas.  H.  L.  Neibb,  and 
HmtBEBT  H.  Child,  Barristers-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.     1887.     (Pub- 
lished at  2/.  10«.)  '  Reduced  to  net,  26«. 
"  One  of  Uie  best  works  of  reference  to  be  found  in  any  library."— Zoto  Times. 
''The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  alphabetical  index  of 
Che  cases  contained  in  the  Digest  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  showing  at  a  glance  how, 
where,  and  by  what  judges  mm  have  been  considered.  The  second  portion  of  the  book 
comprises  the  Digest  itself,  and  bears  marks  of  the  great  labour  ana  research  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  compilers."— Z>aur  Journal. 

'Fisher's  Digest  of  the  Reported  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  Bankruptcy,  Probate,  Admiralty,  and  Divorce, 
together  with  a  Selection  from  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  I  rish  Cou  rts  from  1 766  to  1 883  indusive.  Founded  on  Fisher*8 
Digest.  By  J.  Mews,  assisted  ^C.  M.  Csafuait,  H.  H.  W.  Sfabhaic, 
ana  A.  H.  Todd,  Barristers-at-Law.  7  vols.  Boy.  8vo.  1884.  (Pub- 
lished at  12/.  lie.)  Seduced  to  net,  61.  5e. 

**  To  the  common  lawyer  it  is  the  most  useful  work  he  can  possess."— Law  7Hme», 

Mews'  Consolidated  Digest  of  all  the  Reports  in  all  the  Courts. 

for  the  Years  1884-88  inclusive.— By  John  Mewb,  Barrister-ai- 

Law.  Royal  8vo.  1889.  (Published  at  1/.  ll«.6<f.)  Seduced  to  net,  I6t. 

'*  This  work  is  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  new  edition  of  Ghitty's  Digest, 

whidi  ends  with  1888,  and  also  Fisher's  Digest  ending  with  the  same  year.  .  .  .  .The 

work  appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  well  aone."—SolieUor$*  Journal, 

Or  tne  whole  of  these  DlAesta,  together  18  Volnmes.  net  iSlO. 
The  Annual  Digest  for  1889, 1890, 1891,  and  1892.     By  Jobk 
Msws,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.  Sach,  IBs. 

\*  The  above  bring  Fisher's  Common  Law  and  Chitty's  Equity  Digests 

down  to  end  of  1892. 
Talbot  and  Fort's  Index  of  Cases  Judicially  noticed  (1865—1890); 
being  a  List  of  all  Cases  cited  in  Jud^ents  reported  in  the  '*  Law 
Reports,"  »*Law  Journal,"  "Law  Times,"  and  "Weekly  Re- 
porter," from  Michadmas  Term,  1866  to  the  end  of  1890,  wiUi  the 
places  where  they  are  so  cited. — By  Gbobob  Jobk  Talbot  and 
MuoH  FoBT,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1891.  25«. 

"  This  ifl  an  invaluable  tool  for  the  worker  among  cases.  .  .  .  The  way  m  which  the 
tool  is  to  be  lued  is  this,  yon  find  a  case  that  appears  to  dedde  the  qneation  you  have 
in  hand,  bat  yon  want  to  know  whether  it  has  been  sabseqnently  jnoiciaU^  questioned 
or  confirmed.  Ton  turn  to  the  name  of  the  case,  given  in  large  type  in  this  work,  and 
yon  find  following  it  in  smaller  type  the  names,  references  to  reports,  and  dates  of 
every  rpported  case  since  1866  in  the  judgments  of  which  it  has  been  in  any  way 
noticed." — SolicUors*  Journal, 

"Talbot  and  Fort  is  forthwith  established  in  our  reyolvhig  bookcase  side  by  side 
with  'Dale  and  Lehmann.'  "—Law  Quarterly  Review, 

%*  All  ttandard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  oaff  and  oihor  hindingtm 
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DISCOVERY.— Sichel  and  Chance's  Discovery.— The  Law  relatiiig 
to  InterrogatorieB,  Production,  Inspection  of  Docoments,  and  Dib- 
coverj,  as  well  in  the  Superior  as  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  tog^ether  with 
an  Appendix  of  the  A<^ts,  Forms  and  Orders.  Bj  Waltxeb  S.  Sicbdbl, 
and  WiLEJAii  CHANCB,Csqr8.,Barri8ten-at- Law.  Demy  8yo.  1883. 12«. 

DISTRESS.—Oldham  and   Foster  on  the   Law  of   Distress.— A 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Distress,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Table 

of  Statutes,  &c.    Second  Edition.    By  Abthub  Oldhax  and  A.  La 

TbobbFostxb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- at- iJaw.   DemySvo.    1889.        18«. 

"This  is  a  lueful  book,  becaoae  it  embraoes  the  whole  range  of  the  remedy  by  dis- 

trem,  not  merely  distrew  for  rent,  but  also  for  damage  fetuanty  Uthea,  poor  and  highway 

rates  and  taxes,  and  many  other  matters/' — SoUcUon^  Journal, 

DIVORCE.— Browne  and  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  in  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes.  Fifth  Edition.  By  L.  D.  P0W1.E8,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8to.     1889.  \l,  6«. 

"  The  pnuititioner's  standard  work  on  diyoroe  praotwe."— Latv  Quarterip  Sevieto. 

D0Q3. — Lupton's  Law  relating  to  Dogs.— By  Fbxdbbiok  Luptgit, 
Solicitor.     Royal  12mo.     1888.  6a. 

**  Within  the  pages  of  thin  work  the  reader  will  find  every  tabjeet  oonneeted  with  the 
law  relating  to  doga  touched  upon."— Law  IHm$$. 

EASEMENTS.— Qoddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Easements. — 
Bt  JoBor  Letboubn  Goddabd,  ^^-i  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth 
Edition.    Deihy  8to.     1891.  1/.  U. 

**  An  indispensable  part  of  the  lawyer's  Ubnrj.**—8ol{eUor^  Jovrmal. 

**  The  book  is  invaluable :  where  the  cases  are  silent  the  anttior  has  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  what  the  law  would  be  if  brought  into  question.'* — Law  Journal. 

*' Nowhere  has  the  subject  been  treated  so  exhaustively,  andt  we  may  add,  so 
scientifically,  as  by  Mr.  Qoiddard.  We  recommend  it  to  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
law  student,  as  well  as  to  the  library  of  the  practitioner."— Law  Timea. 

Innes'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Easements.  Fonrth  Edition.  By 
L.  C.  Inirbb,  lately  one  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Judioatore,  Madras.    Boyall2mo.     1893.  7t,  6d, 

EASTERN  QUESTION.— Holland's  European  Concert  in  the 
Eastern  Question.— A  Collection  of  Treaties  and  other  Publio 
Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  Holland, 
D.C.L.    8vo.     1885.  12«.  6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.-Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
Church  of  England,  With  Supplement.  By  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir 
BoBBBT  Philldcobx,  D.C.L.  2  Tols.  8to.  1873-76.  (Published 
at  8/.  Is.  ed.)  JSsdueed  to  net,  U.  10«. 

Whitehead.— Fufo  "  Church  Law." 

ELECTION     IN     EQUITY.— Serrell's    Equitable    Doctrine    of 
Election.    By  Gbobos  Sbbbeix,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Rojral  12mo.     1891.  7a,  6d. 
**  The  work  is  well  executed,  and  will  be  of  serrioe  to  all  who  desire  to  master  tiie 
doctrine  of  election.*'— I^io  Journal. 

ELECTIONS. — Hedderwick's  Parliamentary  Election  Manual:  A 
Practical  Handbook  on  the  Law  and  Conduct  of  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  designed  for  the  Instruction  and 
Guidance  of  Candidates,  Election  Agents,  Sub-Ag«nts,  Polling  and 
Counting  Ag^ts,  Canyassers,  Volunteer  Assistants,  and  Members  of 
Political  Clubs  and  Associations.  By  T.  C.  H.  Hxddsbwzck,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  12mo.     1892.  7a,  6d. 

"  Clear  and  well  arranged."— La«;  Quarterly  Review^  Aprils  1893. 
**The  book  may  be  recommended  an  oonoiae,  well  axruiged,  practical,  and  likely  to 

be  of  aenrice  to  any  one  who  ooosolte  it."— The  Seoteman, 

*^^  All  atandardZaw  Worka  ar$  k^pt  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindinga. 
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ELECT  \OHS--eoniinued. 
Rogers  on  Elections. — In  two  parts. 

Part  I .  IlEaiSTBATiON,  includin  ^  the  Praotiee  in  Registration  A  ppeals ; 

Parliamentary,  Manicipal,  and  Local  Govemment ;  with  Appendices 

of  Statutes,  Orders  in  Uonncil,  and  Forms.     Fifteenth  Edition.     By 

Maubicb  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.  1890.   1/.  1«. 

"  The  practitioner  will  And  within  these  covers  everything  which  he  can  be  expected 

to  knowLwell  arran^ced  and  carefully  stated." — Law  Timeji. 

jPart  II.  ELEcnosra  AND  Pbtitioks.  Parliamentary,  Municipal,  and 
Local  Government,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  By  Samuel  H.  Dat,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  12mo. 
1892.  1/.  U. 

"The  leadirg  book  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  electionB  and  election  petitions." — 


Law  Times^  April  9. 1892. 

insfactory 
expressed." — SoUeUorr  Jourrud. 


(t 


A  very  sansfactory  treatise  on  election  law    ....    well  arranged,  and  tersely 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING. —Bazalgette   and     Humphreys.~rtw^ 

**  Local  and  Municipal  Government. " 

Cunynghame's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Electric  Lighting,  with 

the  Acts,  Rules  and  Orders,  a  Model  Provisional  Order,  ana  Forms.  By 

Henbt  Ountkohaxb,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.    1883.     12«.  Sd. 

ELEMENTS    OF    LAW.— Markby's    Elements    of   Law.— Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  Syo.     1889.  12«.  64. 

EQUITY, ««?  r*^  CHANCERY. 
Chltt/s  Index.— rWtf  "Digests." 

Kerl/s  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — Being  the  Torke  Prize  Essay  for  1889.  By 
D.  M.  Keblt,  M. A.,  St.  John's  College.  Demy8vo.    1890.      12«.6<;. 

Mews'  Digest.— Firf<r"  Digests." 

Serrell.— Ttrf*  "Election  in  Equity." 

Seton*s  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  Chancery  Division,  with  Practical  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  By 
Cbocl  G.  M.  Dale,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Ldiw,  and  W.  Clowbs,  Esq.» 
a  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  Li  3  vols.  Royal 
8vo.    VoL  I.     1891.     Vol.  TI.     1893.  Each,  21. 

%•  Vol.  III.    Royal  8vo.  {In  thepreu.) 

**  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  treatment  of  either  editor.    8eton  in  its  new  gone 

is  well  up  to  the  character  which  it  has  for  so  many  veare  sustained  of  being  the  best 

book  of  forms  of  judgment  which  is  known  on  the  north  sideof  the  Strand." — LawTHmet. 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  Manual  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  founded  on  the  Works 
of  Story,  Spence,  and  other  writers,  comprising  the  Fundamental 
Principles  and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  occurring  in  General 
Practice.  By  Joseah  W.  Smitb,  Q.C.  Fourteenth  Edition.  By  J. 
Tbubtraic,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.    1889.     12«.  6d. 

"  Still  holds  its  own  as  the  most  popular  first  book  of  equity  juzisprudenoe,  and  <«e 
which  every  student  must  of  necessity  read." — Law  Journal. 

"  It  will  06  found  as  useful  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  student."— &>Ue{fc»r/  JounuO. 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  illus- 
trated by  the  Leadixig  Decisions  thereonl  For  the  use  of  StudentB 
and  Practitioners.  &oond  Edition.  By  H.  Abthub  Sxith,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1888.  21«. 

"This  Gccellent  practical  exposition  of  the  principles  of  equity  is  a  work  one  can 
well  recommend  to  students  duier  for  the  bar  or  the  examinations  of  tbe  Incorporated 
Law  Society.  It  will  also  be  found  equally  yaluable  to  the  busy  practitioner.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  well  arranged,  and  is  illustrated  by  all  the  leading  ded- 
stons.** — Law  Titnes. 

%*  All  tiandard  Lmo  WtrU  «r»  htpt  in  Stock,  in  law  e§l/imdotksr  hiniingi* 
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ESTO  PPEL. — Everest  and  Strode's  Law  of  Estoppel.  By  LivcnsLOV 
FzELDZNO  Etbbbst,  and  EDicmn>  Stbodb,  Eaqrs.,  BanistCTs-at-Law 
Demy  8yo.     1884.  18#. 

"  A  luefal  repocxtoiy  of  the  csm  law  cm  the  tabjeet."— Low  Journal, 

EXAMINATION  GUIDES.— Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Preliminary 
Examination  Questions  in  Latin  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  French 
Grammar,  History  and  Geography,  with  the  Answen.  Seoond 
Edition.    Demy  8to.     1882.  18f. 

Haynes  and  Nelham's  Honours  Examination  Digest,  oomprifdng 
ail  Uie  Questions  in  Conveyancing,  Equily,  Common  Law,  Bank- 
mptoy,  Probate,  Divorce,  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastical  Law  a^d 
Pxtustioe  asked  at  the  SoUoitozs*  Honours  Examinations,  with  Answers 
thereto.  By  John  F.  Hatnbs,  LL.D.»  and  Thoxas  A.  Nblhax, 
Solicitor  (Hlonoura).  Demy  8to.     1883.  ISi. 

"  Btndenta  going  in  for  hononra  will  find  this  one  to  their  sdvBntage."->-£ato  Timet, 

Napier  &  Stephenson's  Digest  of  the  Subjects  of  Probate. 
Divorce,  Bankruptcy,  Admiralty,  Ecclesiastical  and  Criminal 
Law  necessary  to  be  Imown  for  the  Final  Examination,  done  into 
Questions  and  Answers.  With  a  Preliminaiy  Chapter  on  a  Course  c^ 
Study  for  the  above  Subjects.  By  T.  Bxtbxak  Napibb  and  Riobasd 
M.  STZPaxvBOK,  Esqrs.,  barristers- at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1888.    129, 

Napier  &  Stephenson's  Digest  of  the  Leading  Points  in  the  Sub- 
ject of  Criminal  Law  necessary  to  be  known  zor  Bar  and  Universihr 
Law  Examinations.  Done  into  Questions  and  Answers.  By  T. 
BATSiCAir  Nafzbb  and  Riohabd  H.  SraPKorBON,  Esqrs.,  Banisters- 
at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  6« 

"  We  oonunend  the  book  to  oandidatea  for  the  Bar  and  Univenity  Legal  Ezamina^ 
tiona."— Aimp  CouH, 

Shearwood's  Guide  for  Candidates  for  the  Professions  of 
Barrister  and  Solicitor.-— Second  Edition.  By  Josbph  A.  Shsab<* 
WOOD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1887.  St. 

**  A  pnetical  little  book  for  stodentn.  **^Iamo  Quarterly  Rgoiua. 

^XECUTIONS.-'Edwards'  Law  of  Execution  upon  Judgments 

and  Orders  of  the  Chancery  and  Queen's  Bench  Divisions 

of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— By  C.  JoRirsioir  Edwabdb,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  Idf. 

"  Verjr  Ttsef ol,  espedallx  to  eolidton.  ...  In  addition  to  the  othergood  points  in  this 

book,  it  contains  a  oopioos  ooUeotion  of  f  onne  and  a  good  index."— (6mtcit(^  Journal, 

EXECUTORS.-'Macaskie's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors 
and  Administrators,  and  of  the  Administration  of  the  Estates  of 
Deceased  Persons.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  By 
8.  C.  MAOABinn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8yo.    1881.  lOf.  6a. 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.— Ninth  Edition. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  Rolaih)  Vattohav  Willzahb,  a  Justice  of  the  High 
Court.   2  vols.  Roy.  8vo.  {In  the  prett.) 

eXTRADITION.—Kirchner's  L' Extradition.— RecueilRenfermant in 
Extenso  tons  les  Trait^s  oondus  jusqu'au  ler  Janvier,  1883,  entre  les 
Nations  dvilis^es,  et  donnant  la  solution  incise  des  difflcultds  aui 

Smrent  surgir  dans  leur  application.  Avec  une  F^ace  de  M* 
EOBOES  Laohaxtd,  Avocat  JL  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Paris.  Publi6  sous 
les  auspices  de  M.  C.  E.  Howabd  Vinobnt,  Directeur  des  Affaires 
Crlminelles  de  la  Police  M^tropolitaine  de  Londres.  Par  F.  J. 
EntOHNEB,  Attaoh6  k  la  Direction  des  Affaires  CriminelleB.  In  1 
Tol.  (1160  pp.).    Boyal  8vo.     1883.  22.  2f. 

%*  dll  standard  Law  Workt  ar$  k$pt  in  Stocky  in  lout  ealf  tmd  oihtr  Hndin^t. 
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FACTORS  ACTS.— Nelsh  &  Carter's  Factors  Act,  1889  8  with 
Commentary  and  Notes:  desigped  particularly  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  Itfercantile  Men.  By  Chables  H.  Li,  Neibh  and  A.  T. 
Cabteb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1890.  As. 

FARM,  LAW  OF. — Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm:  including  the  Caaea 
and  Statutes  relating  to  the  subject ;  and  the  Agricultural  Customs 
of  Eagland  and  Wales ;  together  with  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892. 
Fifth  Edition.  By  Aubbey  J.  Spbncbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
DemySvo.     1892.  26«. 

**  The  book  is  well  aud  carefully  edited."— Law  Journal, 
**  A  complete  modem  oompendiom  on  agricultural  mattors." — Law  Timu. 

FIXTURES.— Amos  and  Ferard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures  and  other 

Property  partaking  both  of  a  Beal  and  Personal  Nature.     Third 

Edition.     By  C.  A.  Febabd  and  W.  Howulnd  Bobebtb,  Esqrs.,  Bar- 

risters-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1883.  18«. 

"An  accurate  and  well  ^nitten  work/' — Saturday  Bevitw, 

FORMS.— Archibald.— Fi<fo  "  Chamber  Practioe." 
Bullen  and  Leake.— Ftrf*  "Pleading." 

Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  In  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.    Twelfth  Edition.    ByT. 
W.  Chittt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1883.        1/.  18«. 
'*  Brief  and  dear,  and  the  notes  accurate  and  to  the  point.*'— Ziow  Journal, 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal 
therefrom. — ^Fonrth  Edition,  with  Sommaries  of  the  Bnles  ot  the 
Supreme  Ck)urt,  Practical  Kotee  and  References  to  the  Sixth  Edition 
of  "Daniell's  Chancery  Practice."  ByCbablbsBubnet,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 
a  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  Boyal  Svo.  1 886.  2/.  10«. 

"  Mr.  Bnmey  appears  to  have  performed  the  Laborious  task  before  him  with  great 
■oooefls."— Lour  Journal, 

*'  The  standard  work  on  Chancery  Procedure." — Law  Quarierljf  BevUw, 

FRAUD   AND  MISREPRESENTATION.— MoncreifPs  Treatise 

on  the   Law  relating  to  Fraud  and  Misrepresentation.— By 

the  Hon.  Feedsbick  Moko&eitf,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to. 

1891.  2U. 

"  The  task  which  Mr.  Mdncreiff  has  undertaken  tias  been  handled  carefully  and 

ivith  considerable  ability,  and  the  work  will  well  repay  perusal." — Sdieitor^  Journal, 

"There  is  a  very  full  and  carefully  edited  Inaex,  with  a  large  Table  of  Casee. 
Altogether  ^e  work  is  an  admirable  one."  —Law  Oazelte. 

GOODWILL.— Allan's  Law  relating  to  Goodwill.— By  Chables  E. 
Allan.M.A., LL.B., Esq., Bairitfter-at-Law.  Demy 8yo.  1889.  7t.6d. 
**  A  work  of  much  xnlue,"— Solicitor^  Journal. 

HIGHWAYS.— Baker's  Law  of  Highways  in  England  and  Wales, 
including  Bridges  and  LooomotiYeB.  Comprising  a  snocinot  Code  of 
the  several  Provisions  under  each  Head,  the  Statutes  at  length  in  an 
Appendix;  with  Notes  of  Oases,  Foims,  and  oopious  Index.  By 
Thoicas  Bazbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  12mo.    1880.     15«. 

Bazalgette  and  Humphreys. — Vide  **  Looal  and  Municipal  Gk>Teim- 
ment." 

Chambers'  Law.  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridgesi  being  the 
Statutes  in  full  and  brief  Notes  of  700  Leading  Cases.  By  G^bobgb 
F.  Chajcbxbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1878.  7«.  Qd. 

HOUSE  TAX.— Ellis'  Guide  to  the  House  Tax  Acts,  for  the  use  of 

the  Payer  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  in  England.— By  Asthub 

M.  Ellis,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor,  Author  of  '*A  Guide  to  the 

Income  Tax  Acts."     Royal  12mo.     1886.  6«. 

*<  We  have  found  the  iuf onnation  aoourate,  compLete  and  very  dearly  expresMd.'*— 

SoKeitort^  Journal, 

%*  All  standard  Zauf  Works  ars  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  caff  and  other  Hndmgs, 
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HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.— Lush's  Uw  of  Husband  and  Wife; 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery  DivisionB. 
By  C.  HoNTAOUB  LuBH,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.     1884.     20m, 

"Mr.  Liulh  has  one  thing  to  reoommeDd  him  moat  stronffly,  and  that  is  his  aoomacy.*' 
•-Law  Magasin: 

INCOME  TAX.— Ellis' Guide  to  the  I ncome  Tax  Acts.— For  the  use 

of  the  Kngliflh  Income  Tax  Payer.     Second  Edition.    By  Asthub 

M.  Ellis,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.     1886.        7«.  M. 

*  Contains  in  a  convenient  fonn  the  law  hearing  upon  ttie  Inooine  Tax." — Low  T^imes. 

INDIAN  LAW.— Wilson's  Tables  showingthe  Differences  between 
English  and  Indian  Law.— By  SirRoLun)  KmnrBT  Wdjsoit,  Bart., 
M.A.,  LL.M.     Demy  4to.     1890.  net,  la, 

iNLAND   REVENUE  CASES.— Hlghmore's  Summary  Proceed- 
ings in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England  and  Wales.— Second 
Emtion.     By  N.  J.  Hjohicobb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the 
Solicitors' Department,  Inland  Bevenue.    Roy.  12mo.    1887.    7s,  M, 
"  Is  yery  complete.    Etot  possible  information  is  given.'*— Law  Timet. 

INSURANCE.— Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.— Sixth 
Edition.  By  Dxyxd  Macl^ghlav,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Lair.  2  toIb. 
Boyal  8to.     1887.  3/. 

"  As  a  text  book, '  Amonld  *  is  now  all  the  practitioner  can  want.*'— Low  Timet, 

Lowndes'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance. — 
By  BiCHABD  LomrDBS.  Author  of  **  The  Law  of  (General  Average," 
&o.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  {In  preparation,) 

McArthuronthe  Contract  of  Marine  Insurance.— Second  Edition. 
By  Chaslbb  KoAbthub,  Average  Adjuster.   Demy  8vo.   1890.     I6s. 
"  The  work  is  oaxefnlly  executed  and  brought  down  to  date."— Law  Journal, 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.— Hall's  International  Uw.— Third  Edit. 
Demy  8vo.     1896.  1/.  2a.  M, 

Kent's  International  Law. — Kent's  Commentary  on  International 
Law.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  County  Courts. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  1878.  10«.6J. 

Maitland's  Why  the  History  of  English  Law  is  not  Written.— An 
Inaugnral  Lecture,  delivOTed  in  the  Arts  School  at  Cambridge  on 
13th  October,  1888.  by  F.  W.  MAirmiD,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Bsrrister-at-Law,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the 
UnirerBity  of  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  net,  la. 

Nelson's  Private  International  Law. — Selected  Cases,  Statutes,  and 
Orders  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  Private  International  Law  as 
Administered  in  England,  with  Commentary.  By  Hobaob  Nblboh, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Roy.  8vo.     1889.  21«. 

**  The  notes  are  full  of  matter,  and  avoid  the  vice  of  disoaraiveiiesB,  oases  being  cited 
for  practically  every  proposition."— Law  Timet. 

Twiss's  Law  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent  Political 
Communities.— By  Sir  Tbatbbs  Twibb,  D.C.L.  Part  I. :  On  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  Peace.  New  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo.     1884.  ISa. 

Walker's  Science  of  International  Law :  being  a  general  sketch  of 
the  Historic  Basis  of  the  Rules  observed  by  States  in  their  normal 
and  abnormal  relations  in  the  Past  and  Present.  By  T.  A.  Wazjcbb, 
M.A.,  LL.H.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    Demy  8vo.      {Naarfy  ready,) 

%*  AH  atandardLauf  Worka  are  kept  m  Stocky  in  law  ea^  and  other  hindinga. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAVf -emtinued. 

Westlake's  International  Law.— An  Introdactory  Lectnre,  delivered 

17th  October,  1888,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  J.  Weot- 

I.AZE,  Q.C,  LL.I>.,  Whewell  Professor.    I>exny  8vo.    1888.    net,  U. 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law;  Third  English  Edition. 

Edited  with  Notes  and  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Treaties.     By 

A.  C.  BoTD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8yo.     1889.        1/.  10«. 

'*  A  handsome  and  naeful  edition  of  a  standard  work."— Law  QuarUrlff  Review. 

**  Wheaton  stands  too  hiffh  for  criticism,  whilst  Mr.  Boyd's  merits  as  an  editw  axe 

almost  as  well  established."— Law  Time$. 

JOINT  STOCKS.— Palmer.— Tuij  "Company  Law,"  "Conveyano- 
in^,"  and  "Winding-up." 
Thrlng's  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Law.— The  Law  and  Practice  of 
Joint  Stock  and  other  Companies,  including  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1886,  with  Notes,  Orders,  and  Rules  in  Chancety,  a  Collection 
of  Precedents  of  Itfemoranda  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  other 
Forms  required  in  Making  and  Administering  a  Company.  Also 
the  Partnership  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Acts,  and  other  Acts  relating  to  Companies.  By  Lobd  ToBZira, 
K.C.B.,  formerly  the  Parliamentary  Counsel.  Fifth  Edition.  By 
J.  H.  RBin)EL,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8to.    1889.    H.  10«. 

JUDGES'  CHAMBER  PRACTICE.-Archibald.— Fiifo  "Chamher 
Practice." 

JUDICATURE  ACTS.— Wilson's  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  :  containing  the  Acts,  Orders,  Rules,  andRegulationa 
relating  to  the  Supreme  Court.  With  Practical  Notes.  Seventh 
Edition.  By  Chjjilss  Bttbitbt,  a  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justioe 
Chit^,  Editor  of  "Daniell*s  Chancery  Forms;"  H.  Mma  Maokbmzib, 
and  C.  A.  Whitb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.   Roy.  8yo.     1888.     1^. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Clark's  Practical  Jurisprudence.  A  Com- 
ment on  AxTBTm.  By  E.  C.  Clibjt,  LL.D.   Crown  8vo.   1883.        9s. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Stone's  Practlcefor  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Justices'  Clerks  and  Solicitors  at  Petty  and  Special  Sesflions, 
in  Summary  matters,  and  Indiotahle  OfFenoee,  with  a  list  of  Summary 
Conyictions,  and  matters  not  Criminal.  With  Formji.  Ninth  Edit. 
ByW.H.MACNA]CABA,  Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 8vo.  1882.  l/.6«. 
Wigram's  Justice's  Note  Book. — Containinfr  the  Jurisdiction  and 
£uties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome  of  Crinunal  Law.  By  the  late 
W.  Ekoz  Wiobax,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  J.  P.  Mid<uesez  and 
Westminster.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Aschibald  Hxztbt  Bodkih,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1892.  I2s.  %d, 

"  The  style  ii  dear,  and  the  expreesion  always  forcible,  and  sometinies  humoroiia. 

Tlie  book  -will  repay  perosal  by  many  besides  those  who,  as  jusdoes,  will  find  it  an 

indiroenBable  oompanion."— Law  Quarterig  Beview. 
"  we  oan  thoroiiffhly  reoommend  the  Tolmne  to  magistrates."— Loto  limu. 

LAND  TAX.— Bourdin's  Land  Tax.— An  Exposition  of  the  Land  Tax. 
Third  Edition.  Liduding  the  Recent  Judicial  Decisions,  and  the 
Liddental  Changes  in  the  Law  effected  by  the  Taxes  Hanagement 
Act,  with  other  Additional  Matter.  Thoroughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected. By  Shiblkt  Bunbubt,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
Assistant  Kegistrar  of  tiie  Land  Tax.    Royal  12mo.     1885.  6«. 

LAND  TENURE.— Baden-Powell's  Land-Systems  of  British 
India ;  being  a  Manual  of  the  Land-Tenures,  and  of  the  Systems 
of  Land-Revenue  Administration  prevalent  in  the  several  Provinces. 
By  B.  H.  Badbn-Powkll.  3  vols.  8vo.  1892.  With  Maps.  3/.  3t. 
Montgomery's  History  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland.— Being  the 
Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1888.  By  W.  E.  MoimioiaEBT,  M. A.,  LL.M. 
Demy  8vo.     1889.  10«.  6d. 

%*  AH  standard  Law  Works  ars  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.— Woodfall's  Uw  of  Undlord  and 

Tenant. — With  a  fall  Collection  of  PreoedentB  and  Fonns  of  Prooe- 

dure ;  containing  also  a  collection  of  Leading  PropoeitionB.  Fourteentii 

£d.  By  J.  M.  LsLT,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  Ro^.Svo.  1889.  1/.18«. 

"  The  editor  baa  expended  elaborate  industry  and  sTiteinatic  ability  in  malring  tfa* 

work  aa  perfect  aa  poanble." — SolieUon*  JoumaL 

Leiy  and  Peck. —  Vide  "Leases." 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACTS.— Jepson's  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Acts  ;  with  Decisions,  Forma,  and  Table  of  Ooeta.  Bj  Abthxtb 
Jepson,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  ISt. 

LAW  LIST.— Law  List  (The).— Comprising  the  Judges  and  Officers 
of  ihe  different  Courts  of  Justice,  Counsel,  Special  Pleaders,  Con- 
Teyancers,  Solicitors,  Proctors,  Notaries,  &c.,  in  England  and  Wales; 
the  Circuits,  Judg^,  Treasurers,  Regi<3trar8,  and  High  Bailiffs  of 
the  County  Courts;  Metropolitan  and  Stipendiary  Biagistrates, 
Official  Beceivers  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  Law  and  Public 
Officers  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  Foreign  Lawyers  with  their 
English  Agents,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerks,  Coroners,  &c.,  &c., 
and  Commissioners  for  taking  Oaths,  Conyeyancers  Practising  in 
England  under  Certificates  obtained  in  Scotland.  Compiled,  so 
far  as  relates  to  Sx>ecial  Pleaders,  Conveyancers,  Solicitors,  Proctors 
and  Notaries,  by  Johk  Saxtjel  Pttboell,  C.B.,  Controller  of 
Stamps,  and  Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Somerset  House, 
and  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Berenue.    1893.  {Nearly  ready.)    {Net  eaahy  9«.)     10«.  6<f. 

LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW— Edited  by  Sir  Fbbdsbick  Pollock, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford.  Vols.  I.— VIII.  Boyal  8yo.  1885-92.  Eaehy  12«. 
Subeeription  10«.  per  <miitfi»,  poet  free.    Single  numbere,  each  %e.  Sd, ; 

per  poety  2«.  9<f. 

The  Beview  Indndes :— The  diaooaaion  of  cnrreot  dedsiona  of  importance  in  the 
Conrta  of  this  cotixitxT,  and  (ao  far  aa  practicable)  of  tiie  Gblonies,  the  United  States, 
British  India,  and  otner  British  PoeseesionB  where  the  Commun  Law  is  administered : 
the  consideration  of  topics  of  proposed  le^iiaUttion  before  Parliament ;  the  treatment 
of  questions  of  immediate  ^olitaoal  and  social  interest  in  ^eir  legal  aspect;  inquiries 
into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  own  and  otiier  systems  of  law  and  le^  institOf- 
tions.  EndeaYour  is  also  made  to  take  account  of  the  legal  sdenoe  and  legislation  of 
Continental  States  in  so  far  aa  they  bear  on  general  Jurisprudence,  or  may  throw  Ught 
^7  comparison  upon  proUema  of  wngliah  or  American  legislation.  The  current  l^gal 
literature  of  our  own  country  receivea  careful  attention ;  and  works  of  serious  import- 
ance, both  Tinglish  and  foreign,  are  occasionally  discussed  at  length. 

LAWYER'S  ANNUAL    LIBRARY.— (1)  The   Annual    Practice.— 

Snow,  Bubnkt,  and  Stbinoeb.    (2)  The  Annual  Digest. — Mewb. 

(3)   The  Annual   Statutes.— Lslt.     (4)  The  Annual    County 

Court  Practice. — Hktwood. 
AnTiiiftl  prepaid  Suhscription  for  the  Complete  Series,  as  ahove,  deliyered 

on  tne  day  of  publication,  net^  2^,  or  carriage  free,  21.  2$. 
Kos.  1,  2,  and  3  only,  net,  II.  10«.,  or  carriage  free,  1/.  12«. 
Nob.  2,  3,  and  4  only,  net,  11. 10«.,  or  carriage  free,  1^  12«. 

49"  Payable  on  or  before  August  ZUt  in  each  year. 
Full  proapeetue  forwarded  on  applieation. 

LAWYER'S  COMPANION.— rufo** Diary." 

LEADING  CASES.— Ball's  Leading  Cases,  rtde  «  Torts." 
Haynes'  Student's  Leading  Cases.  Being  some  of  the  Principal 
l/ecisions  of  the  Courts  in  Constitutional  Law,  Common  Law,  Con« 
Teyandng  and  Equity,  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Criminal  Law.  With 
Notes  for  the  use  of  Students.  Second  Edition.  By  John  F. 
H^TifBS,  LL.D.    Demy  Svo.     1884.  16« 

\*  AU  etandardZaw  Worke  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ea^  and  other  bindinya. 
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LEADING  CASES'-coHtinued. 
Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law.    'With 
Notes.    By  W.  S.  Shibkbt,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.   Fourth  Edition. 
ByRiOHABDWATSOir,E8q.,Bam8ter-at-Law.   DemySvo.  1891.  16«. 
"A  soimd  knowledge  of  oommon  Leiw  can  be  gleaned  ffom  Shirley."— Z^tcr  Note*. 
'*  The  present  editor  has  done  his  work  vitn  great  care,  and  large  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  caeee."— Lok;  Journal. 

Warburton's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law. 

With  Notes.      By   Hekbt  Warbubton,   Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

[Eotrnded  on  "  Shirley's  Leading  Cases."]    Demy  8vo.    1892.      9«. 

*'  The  cases  have  been  well  selected,  and  arranged.   .    .    .   We  consider  that  it  wiU 

amply  repay  the  student  or  the  practitioner  to  read  both  the  cases  and  the  notes."— 

Justice  of  the  Poaee,  Feb.  6, 1892. 

LEASES. — Leiy  and  Peck's  Precedents  of  Leases  for  Years, 
and  other  Contracts  of  Tenancy,  and  Contracts  relatins'  thereto; 
mainly  selected  or  adapted  from  existing  CollectioDS,  including  man 
additional  Forms,  with  a  short  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J. 
LiSLTandW.  A.  Pbge,  Barristers- at-Law.  Royal  8yo.  1889.  lOs.M, 
"  Varied,  well  considered,  and  thoroughly  praottcal.'*— Law  Times. 

LEXICON.— rw*  ''Dictionary." 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER.— Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander.— A 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander :  the  Evidence,  Procedure 
and  Practice,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases,  and  Pl^cedents  of 
Pleading^.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  bringing  the  Law 
down  to  June,  1890.  By  W.  Blaze  Odoebs,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    KoyalSvo.     1890.  1/.  12«. 

"The  best  modem  book  on  the  law  of  libel.**— Da^y  Jfewe. 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Uw 
relating  to  Public  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  Literary  and 
Scientific  I  nstitutions :  with  much  Practical  Information,  dra  Edit. 
By  Geo.  F.  CrTAifBKTW,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Roy.8vo.  1889.  8«.6J. 

LICENSING.— Lejy  and  Foulkes'  Licensing  Acts,  1828,  1869, 

and  1 872 — ^1 8/4 ;  with  Notes  to  the  Acts,  a  Summary  of  the  Law, 

and  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  Third  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Lelt  and  W.  D. 

L  Foulkes,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Roy.  12mo.    1887.     10«.  6J. 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  more  compact  or  useful  treatise  on  the  sabjeot." — Sol.  Jomr, 

LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.— Bazalgette  and 
Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  County  Councils :  being  the  Local 
Gkrvemment  Act,  1888,  County  Electors  Act,  1888,  the  Lioorporated 
Clauses  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  a  compendious 
Introduction  and  Notes ;  with  Analysis  of  Statutes  affecting  uie  same, 
Orders  in  Council,  Circulars,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  C.  N.  Bazal- 
OETTB  and  Geobob  Huigprbets,  Barristers-at-Law,  Joint  Authors  of 
"The  Law  of  Local  and  Municipal  Government."  Third  Edition. 
By  Geoboe  Httmphbetb,  Esq.     Koyal  8vo.     1889.  7s.  6d, 

**  The  most  stately  as  regards  size,  and  the  best  in  point  of  tjrpe  of  all  the  works. 

there  is  a  good  introduction  . . .  the  notes  are  careful  taxdhelpt\il."—8olieUor8'Joumalm 

Bazalffette  and  Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  Local  and  Muni- 
cipal Government.    Comprising  the  Statutes  relating  to  Publio 
Health,  Municipal  Corporations,  Highways,  Burial,  Gas  and  Water, 
Public  Loans,  CompulsorY  Taking  of  Lands,  Tramways,  Electrio 
Lighting,  &c.,  with  a  Table  of  upwards  of  2,600  Cases,  and  full 
Index.     With  Addenda   containing   the   Judicial    DedsionB  and 
Legislation  relating  to  Local  and  Municipal  Gk>vemment  since  1885. 
By  C.  NoBXAir  Bazalosite  and  Geobob  Huxfhbbtb,  Esqrs.,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law.    Sup.  royal  8vo.     1888.  3/.  8«. 
"  ThoronghlT  oomprdiensiTe  of  the  law  on  all  points."— £aio  Journal, 
"  The  work  is  one  that  no  local  oflioer  should  be  without:  for  nothing  short  of  a 
whole libnoy  of  statutes,  repeats,  and  handbooks  oould  take  its  place.'* — MuntcipalBeview, 

%*  All  itandard  Law  Work*  ar$  ktpt  in  Stock,  in  law  eal/and  other  bindingt* 
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LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOWERHMEHT—cmtimted. 

Chambers'  Popular  Summary  of  the   Law  relating  to  Local 

Government,  forming'  a  oompfete  Guide  to  the  new  Act  of  1888. 

Second  Edition.    By  G.  F.  C^jcbsbs,  Barrister-at-Law.    Imp.  8vo. 

1888.     {Or  bound  in  Cloth  with  copy  of  Act,  6«.  ^.)  Net,  2«.  6<f. 

LUNACY. — Elmer's   Practice   in   Lunacy. — Seventh  Edition.     By 

JosKPH  Elxer,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Office  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy. 

Demy  8vo.     1892.  21«. 

"  It  ia  xuttoral  for  those  aocattomed  to  '  Elmer '  to  find  it  m  carefully  compiled  and 

lucidly  arranged  as  ever.** — Law  Quarterly  Review. 

MAGISTERIAL  LAW.— Shirley's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Magis- 
terial Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Magistrates'  Courts. — By  W. 
S.  Shzblzt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Roy.  12mo.     1381.         6s.  6d. 

Wigram. — Vids  "  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTIONS. —  Stephen's  Law  relating  to 
Actions  for  Malicious  Prosecutions. — By  Hbsbebi  SrspHsir, 
LL.M.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1888.  6«. 

"A  reliable  text-book  upon  the  law  of  malicioias  proeeoation.*'— Low  Titntt. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.— r»<i9" Insurance." 

MARITIME  DECISIONS.— Douglas'  Maritime  Law  Decisions.— 
An  Alphabetical  Reference  Index  to  Recent  and  Important  Maritime 
Decisions.  Oompiledby  Robt.  R.Douolab.   Demy8yo.  1888.    7«.  6J. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S    PROPERTY.- Lush's   Married  Women's 

Rights  and  Liabilities  in  relation  to  Contracts,  Torts,  and 

Trusts.    By  Momtaoub  Lttbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 

'<  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."    Roral  12mo.     1887.  5«. 

'*  Well  exranffed,  dearlT  ivritten,  and  hM  a  good  inaeaL.**^Law  Timet. 

Smith's  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1882  and  1884,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  the 
Harried  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  &o.  2nd  Edit.  Re- 
▼ised.  ByH.  A.  SiOTH,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Roy.l2mo.  1884.  6«. 

MASTER   AND   SERVANT.— Macdonell's  Uw  of  Master  and 
Servant.    Part  I.  Common  Law.    Part  II.  Statute  Law.    By  Jomr 
MagdohslLjM.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  DemySvo.   1883.    W.5«. 
**  A  work  which  will  he  of  real  value  to  the  practitioner."— Law  Times. 

MERCANTILE  LAW.— Russell's  Treatise  on  Mercantile  Agency. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.     1873.  14j. 

Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law.— Tenth  Edition.     By 

Jomr  Magdonsll,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 

asfdsted  by  Obo.  Huicfhbxtb,  Esq.,    Baxrister-at-Law.     2   toIs. 

Royal  Svo.    1890.  21.  2«. 

'*  Of  the  greateet  Talue  to  the  mereantfle  lawyer.**— Later  Times. 

**  We  bare  no  heeitation  in  reoommendiog  the  work  before  as  to  the  profession  and  the 

public  as  a  reliable  ^nide  to  the  subjects  included  in  it,  and  as  oonstitating  one  of  the 

most  sdentiflo  treatises  extant  on  mercantile  \a.w.**—SoKcilore*  Journal. 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
Law. — With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  Tudob,  Esq.,  Baixister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.    Boyal  8to.     1884.  2^.  2«. 

Wilson's  Mercantile  Handbook  of  the  Liabilities  of  Merchant, 
Shipowner,  and  Underwriter  on  Shipments  by  General  Ves- 
sels.—By  A.  Wziaoir,  Solicitor  and  Notary.   Royal  12mo.   1883.    6f. 

Wood's  Mercantile  Agreements. — ^The  Interpretation  of  Mercantile 

Agreements.    By  John  Dimaiwaua  Wood,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Royal  8yo.     1886.  18f. 

"A  book  of  great  nse  in  the  interpretatton  of  written  mercantile  agieeaienta.*'~ 

ZtoytJoumai, 

\*  All  itandmrdZaw  Works  are  kept  m  Stoek,  m  law  ealfand  other  hitUknge. 
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MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT.— Payn's  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  1887. — With  special  reference  to  the  Lnportant  SeotionB  and 
the  Customfl  Beg^nlations  and  Orders  made  thereunder,  togtether 
'with  the  Ck)nTentions  with  Foreign  States  for  Protection  of  Trade 
Marks,  and  Orders  in  Council,  &c.  By  Howabd  Payn,  Barrister-at* 
Law.     Royal  12mo.     1888.  3«.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Payn*»  lucid  latrodaction  places  the  subject  veiy  clearly  before  the  reader,  and 

his  book  must  be  a  safe  guide  to  all  who  are  interested  m  the  act." — Law  Time$. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS.— Wool rych's  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts,  together  with  such  clauses  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  as  morepartioularly  relate  to  the  Building  Acts, 
with  Notes  and  Forms.  Third  Edition.  By  W.  H.  Maonaxaba, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1882.  10*. 

MINES.— Rogers'  Law  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals  and  Quarries 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  of 
Foreign  States,  &o.  Second  Edition  Enlarged.  By  His  Honor 
Judge  RooEBS.     8yo.     1876.  1/.  lU.  6^. 

MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION.— Bentham's  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation.— By  Jebeict  Bbivthak, 
M.  A.,  Bencher  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.     Crown  8yo.     1879.  Ss.  6d. 

MORTGAGE.— Coote's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage.— Fifth 

Edition.    Thoroughly  revised.     By  Wiluaic  Wtllyb  Maokeson, 

Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  H.  Abthub  Sioth,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Royal  8to.     1884.  3/. 

"  A  complete,  terse  and  practical  treatise  for  the  modem  lawyer."— 5<02iejlor«'  Journal. 

MUNICIPAL  CORroRATIONS.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— 
Vide  **  Local  and  Municipal  Government/' 
Leiy's  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations. — By  J.  M.  Lslt,  Esq., 
Bairister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1882.  15*. 

NAVY.— Th ring's  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  with  an  Litroductory 
Chapter  on  the  Early  State  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy,  the  Rules  of 
Evidence,  and  an  Appendix  comprising  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  and 
Practical  Forms.  2nd  Edit.  ByTsBODOBBTHBiNOjEsq.,  and  C.  E. 
GiVFOBD,  Assistant-Paymaster,  lloyal  Navy.   12mo.  1877.     12«.  6d. 

NEGLIGENCE.— Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negliffence. 
Second  Edition.    By  Hosaob  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  jEIditor 
of  "Addison  on  Contracts,  and  Torts,"  &c.     8vo.     1884.      12«.  6d. 
**  Of  great  value  both  to  the  practitioner  and  stadent  of  hkir.**—8otteUor^  Journal, 

NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the 

Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Pri us.— Sixteenth  Edition.    By  MAUxica 

Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   2  vols.  Demy  8vo.   1891.   2/.  10«. 

"  Continues  to  be  a  vast  and  closely  packed  st<nrehoQBe  of  information  on  practice  at 

Nisi  TTiaB"—Law  Journal. 

NONCONFORMISTS.— Winslow's  Law  Relating  to  Protestant 
Nonconformists  and  their  Places  of  Worship;  being  a  Ijegal 
Handbook  for  Nonoonfonnists.  By  Reginald  Winslov,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.     1886.  6«. 

NOTARY.— Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of  a 
Notary  of  England. — ^With  a  full  collection  of  Precedents.  Fifth  Ed. 
ByG.F.CHAMBBBS,  Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8vo.  1890.  1/.  1«. 

OATHS.— Strinjg^er's  Oaths  and  Affirmations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  being  a  Collection  of  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Forms,  with 
Notes  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  use  of  Commissioners  for  Oaths, 
and  of  all  Courts  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Offices  attached  thereto.  By 
Fbanozs  a.  SrsiHaEB,  of  the  Central  Office,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  **  Annual  Practice."  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     1893.  4«.  {Nearly  r$ady,) 

**  Indispensable  to  all  oommissioneKS." — Solicitor^  Journal, 

\*  AU  ttandard  Lflw  Wcrka  mn  k$pt  in  Stock,  in  Imp  wklf  mtd  other  UndmgM. 
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PARISH  LAW.— Steer's  Parish  Law;  being  a  Digest  of  tiie  Law 
relating  to  the  Ciyil  and  Eooleeiaetical  Oovenunent  of  Parishes  snd 
the  Belief  of  the  Poor.  Fifth  Edition.  Bj  W.  H.  JIlovikaba, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1887.  18<. 

**  An  exoeedinfflf  asefol  oompendiixm  of  Psruh  Law." — Law  JH»U9. 
"A  rerj  oompleie  and  ezoellent  guide  to  Parish  Law." — SolieiUfra'  Journal. 
"Eyery  subject  that  can  be  considered  parochial  is,  we  think,' contained  in  this 
▼olnme It  is  a  compendium  which  is  really  oompeaAouB."— £aio  Journal. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership; 

incorporating  the  Partnemhip  Act,  1890.    Fifth  Edition.     Bj  &r 

Fbedxbiok  Pollock,  Bart. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  * '  Principles 

of  Contract,*'  "  The  Law  of  Torts,'*  &o.    Demy  8vo.    1890.    8«.  6d. 

**  What  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  done  he  has  done  well,  and  we  are  oonfidant  this 

t)ook  will  be  most  popular  as  well  as  extremely  useful." — Law  Timei, 

T u  rner. —  Vidt  *  *  Conveyancing. ' * 

PATENTS.— Edmunds'  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts, 
1883  to  1888,  Consolidated,  with  an  Lidex.  By  Lewis  Emnrxnis, 
D.So.,  LL.B.,  Barriater-at-Law.     Imp.  8to.     1889.         Net  2t.  Bd. 

Edmunds  on  Patents.— The  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent  for 
Inventions ;  with  the  Patents  Acts  and  Rules  annotated,  snd  the 
International  Convention,  a  full  collection  of  Statutes,  Forms,  and 
Precedents,  and  an  Outline  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  &c 
By  LswiB  Edxttmss,  assisted  by  A.  Wood  Bxmton,  Esqrs.,  Barris- 
ters-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.  (992  pp.).     1890.  W.  I2t. 

**  We  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  book.*'— A>2ieifM-s*  Journal, 

**  IX  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  more  complete."— JDair  Timu. 

Johnson's  Patentees'  Manual. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes, 
Rules,  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  International  C^i- 
vention,  and  ProtocoL  Sixth  Edition.  By  Jajcbb  Johnson,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law ;  and  J.  Henbt  Johnbon,  Solicitor  and  Patoit 
Agent.    Demy8vo.     1890.  10«.  6<;. 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing.— Being  a  Collection  of  Precedents 

in   Conveyancing  in  relation   to  Lettm  Patent  for  Inventions. 

Arranged  as  follows : — Common  Forms,  Agreements,  Assignments, 

Mor^nkges,  Special  Clauses,  Licences,  Muoellaneous;  Statutes,  Rules, 

ftc.  With  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Pkaotioe. 

BvRoBBierMoBBis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  RoytdSvo.    1887.    ll.bi, 

**  W^  selected,  weU  sxrangedf  and  thoroi^ilf  praetioal.'*— Lata  Timu. 

**  The  dissertations  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  aoonrate  Inf onnation. 

The  Index  is  satiafactorj."— f^oZicitor*'  JoumaL 

Thompson's  Handbook  of  Patent  Law  of  all  Countries. — By 
Wx.  P.  Thoxfson.    Eighth  Edition.     12mo.     1889.        Net^  2t.  M. 

PERPETUITIES.  — Marsden's  Rule  against  Perpetuities.— A 
Treatise  on  Remoteness  in  Limitation ;  with  a  chapter  on  Accumu- 
lation and  the  TheUuson  Act.  By  Rbqinald  G.  Mabsdsv,  Esq., 
Barrister-at  Law.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  16«. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.— Smith.— FiA*' Real  Property." 

PLEADING.— Bullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  with 
Notes  and  Rules  reUtiug  to  Pleading.  Fourth  Edition.  ByTHOXAS 
J.BxTLLBN,  Esq.,  SpedalPleader,  and  CtbilDood,  Esq.,  Banister-at- 
Law.    Part  I.  Statements  of  Claim.    Royal  12mo.     1882.       1/.  4t. 

Part  II.    Statements  of  Defence.     By  Thoicas  J.  Bulzobn  and 
C.W.CLiVFoaD,Esqr8.,Bairister8-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.  1888.  H.4«. 

**  A  ren  burge  number  of  precedents  ora  oolleeted  together,  and  the  notes  are  full 
andolear.''— La«r  Timu. 

*^*  AUutandardlMW  Worki  mr*  hfptin  Stock,  itt  law  caff  t^d  otk$r  iimdin^ 
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PLEAOmG— continued. 
Odgers'   Principles  of   Pleading   in    Civil   Actions  under  the 
Judicature  Acts. — By  W.  Blazx  Odoebs,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Banister- 
ftt-Law,  Author  of  ''  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  libel  and  Slander. '* 
DemySvo.    1892.  S*,6d. 

"  The  Btndent  or  practitioner  who  desires  instruction  and  i>ractical  guidance  in  our 
modern  system  oiF  pleading  cannot  do  better  than  possess  himself  of  Mx.  Odgers'  book." 
— Law  Journal, 
**  Will  be  of  immense  assistance  to  junior  counsel.'' — Law  Notes. 
"  The  accununr  of  the  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  the  style  is  terse,  clear, 
and  pointed*  ana  while  the  subjeet-mattear  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  elementary  for 
the  snident  just  entering  chamberB,  its  range  is  sufficiently  wide  and  comprehensive 
to  rendor  it  of  great  assistance  to  the  junior  in  fair  practice." — Law  Quarterly. 

POISONS. — Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning;  by 
Prussic  Acid,  Strychnia,  Antinnony,  Arsenic  and  Aconitine; 
including  the  trials  of  Tawell,  W.  Palmer,  Dove,  Madeline  Smith, 
Dr.  Fritchard,  Smethuret,  and  Dr.  Lamson.  With  Chemical 
Introductions  and  Notes.  By  G-.  Lathaic  BHOwms,  Esq.,  Bamster- 
at-Law,  and  G.  G.  Stswabt,  Senior  Assistant  in  liie  Laboratory  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  12«.  6<f. 

POWERS.— Farwell  on    Powers. — A  Gondse  Treatise  on  Powers. 

Second  Edition.    By  Gxobob  Fabwxll,  Esq-*  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
*      Counsel,   assisted   by  W.  R.    Sheldon,  Esq.,   Barrister-at-Law. 

Boyal  8vo.     1893.  (Nearly  ready,)     U,  be. 

PRESCRIPTION.— Herbert's  History  of  the  Law  of  Prescription 
in  England. — Being  the  Yorke  Pnze  Essay  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  1890.  By  T.  A.  Hsbbebt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the 
Lmer  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1891.  10«. 

PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS,  &c.— Powell's  Laws  specially  afTect- 
ing  Printers,  Publishers  and  Newspaper  Proprietors.  By 
Abxhub  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1889.      4«. 

PROBATE.— Powles  and  Oakley's  Probate  Practice:  The  Law  and 
Practice  relating  to  Probate  and  Administration.  By  L.  D.  Powlbs, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  T.  W.  H.  Oaklet,  of  the  P!robate  Registry, 
Somerset  House.  (Being  a  Third  Edition  of  '*  Browne  on  Pto^te.'*) 
Demy  8yo.     1892.  1/.  10«. 

'*  Its  oompletmees  and  accuracy  are  above  all  praise."— Law  Oautu, 

PROFIT-SHARING    PRECEDENTS.-Rawson's  Profit-Sharing 
Precedents,  with   Notes. — By  Henbt  G.  Bawson,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.   Boyal  12mo.     1891.  6«. 
*<  A  collection  of  very  semoeable  precedents,  -vehidi  employers  introducing  a  system 
of  proflt-flharing  will  do  well  to  stady."— Zato  Timet, 

PROPERTY.— -&«j  dUo  " Real  Property." 

Raleigh's  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property.— Demy  8yo.  1890.  7«.  M, 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.—Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— Fiuif  ''Local 
and  Municipal  Groyemment." 

Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government.— With  Notes  of  1,260  leading  Cases.  Eighth 
Edition.    Imperial  8yo.     1881.  I6«. 

Or,  tiie  aboye  with  the  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridges.        1/. 

Smith's  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890.— With  Litro- 
duction,  Notes,  and  Bef  erenoes  to  Cases ;  also  an  Appendix,  containing 
all  the  Material  Sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  ;  The  Public 
Health  (Bating  of  Orchards)  Act,  1890  ;  and  The  Infectious  Diseases 
^Preyention)  Ast,  1890 :  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  BoyiLL  Sioth,  M.  A., 
Bairister-at-Law.    Boyal  12mo.     1891.  6t. 

*«*  AUMUmdmrdLmo  Worktarekepi  inStockf  in  law  ca^  and  other  bindinye. 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS.— Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public  Meet- 
ings, indliiding  Hints  as  to  the  Summoning  and  Manaffemeot  of 
them.  Second  Edition.  By  Gbobob  F.  Ghaicbbbs,  Esq.y^arrister- 
at-Law.    Demj  8yo.     1886.  Net,  2».  6d. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.— Archbold.—  F«fo  "  Criminal  Law." 

RAILWAY  RATES.— Darlington's  Railway  Rates  and  the  Carriage 
of  Merchandise  by  Railway ;  including  the  Provisional  Orders  of 
the  Bowd  of  "Trade  as  sanctioned  bj  I'arUament,  containing  the 
Classification  of  TrafBc  and  Schedule  of  Maximum  Bates  and  CharseB 
applicable  to  the  Bailways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  H.  B. 
Daslinoton,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.    Demy  Svo.     1893.        1/.  5«. 

RAILWAYS.—Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Railway  Conf>- 
panies. — Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders  relatinff'  to 
Railway  Companies  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  Notes  of  all  the 
Cases  decided  thereon,  and  Appendix  of  Bye-Laws  and  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Second  Edition.  By  J.  H. 
Baijoub  Bbownis,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  H.  S. 
Thbobazj),  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    "Royal  8to.     1888.  1/.  16«. 

«  Contains  m  a  very  concue  tonu  the  whole  law  of  nikin.jM."—The  Timet. 
*'  The  learned  authors  seem  to  have  {veeented  the  prof  eitaoa  and  the  public  with  the 
most  ample  information  to  be  found  whether  they  want  to  know  how  to  start  a  rail- 
way, how  to  frame  its  b^e-laws,  bow  to  work  it,  how  to  attack  it  for  injury  to  persfti 
or  property,  or  how  to  wind  it  up.*'— Low  Time*. 

RATES  AND  RATING.— Castle's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Rating. — Second  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Jaioes  Cabtle,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.    Demy  8yo.     1886.  25«. 

"  A  oorrect,  exhaustive,  clear  and  oonoise  view  of  the  law.''— ixitff  Tunee, 

Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Local  Rates;  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Bate-levying  Local  Authorities,  and 
their  Officers ;  comprising  the  Statutes  in  full  and  a  Digest  of  718 
Cases.  Second  Edition.  By  G.  F.  Chaicbbbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Boyal  8to.     1889.  10*.  6d. 

"A  complete  repertory  of  the  statutes  and  ease  law  of  the  subject."— X><n0  Jowmal. 
REAL  PROPERTY.— DIgby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty.—Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8to.    1892.  128.  Bd, 

Greenwood's  Real  Property  Statutes,  1874—1884.  With 
copious  notes.  Second  Edition.  By  Hjlbbt  Gbxbxtwood,  aaifisted  by 
LsBS  EjrowLia,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Demy8T0.    1884.  U.6i, 

Leake's  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land. — 
Containing:  Introduction.  Part  I.  The  Sources  of  the  Law. — 
Part  II.  Estates  in  Land.  By  Stxpsbk  Mabtot  Timnc,  Barristez^ 
at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    8yo.     1874.  Net,  I6e. 

Leake's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land.— Part  III.  The 

Law  of  Uses  and  Profits  of  Land.    By  Stsfhsn  Mabiin  Lsjlzz, 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1888.  Net,  IBe, 

Or  the  above-named  2  vols,  together.  Net,  U,  6«. 

Scrutton's  Land  in  Fetters. — Bemg  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1886. 
By  T.  E.  SaBUTTON,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.     1886.  7«.  Sd. 

Shearwood's  Real  Property. — ^A  Concise  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of 
Real  I^perty  and  an  Introduction  to  Conveyanoing.  Designed  to 
facilitate  t^e  subject  for  Students  preparing  for  examination.  By 
JoesFH  A.  Sheabwoqd,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.      Third  Edition. 

Demy  Svo,     1885.  St.  6d. 

**  **  We  heartily  reooimnend  the  work  to  students  for  any  ezomisation  on  real  propeitj 
and  conveyancing,  advising  them  to  read  it  after  a  perusal  of  othsT  works  ana  shortly 
before  going  in  for  the  examinaUon."— 2>rto  Studenre  Joumai. 

**  One  of  the  most  obvious  merits  of  the  book  is  its  good  arrangement.    The  author 
flvidenUy  understands  'the  art  of  patting  things.'     All  important  points  are  so 
printed  as  to  readily  catch  the  eye."— Law  Times. 
\*AU  standard  Law  Work*  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  9aff  and  otkir  hndinp. 
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REAL  PROPERTY— <wi<tif««/. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes.  —  Comprismg  the  principal 
8i»tutes  relatdng  to  Real  Property  passed  in  the  reig^  of  Kmg 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  with  Notes  of  Decided  Cases. 
Kinth  Edition.  Bj  Trouab  H.  Cabson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
assisted  by  Hasold  B.  Bompab,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal 
8yo.     1893.  30«. 

Smith's  Real  and  Personal  Property. — A  Oompendium  of  the  Law 
of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  primarily  connected  with  Gon- 
Teyanoing'.  Designed  as  a  seoona  book  for  Students,  and  as  a 
digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  practitioners.  By  Josiab  W. 
SiOTH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.  Sixth  Edition.  By  the  Attthob  and  J.  Tbdb- 
TBAic,  LL.M.,  Baixister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Demy  8yo.    1884.    21.  2a. 

**  A  book  whidi  he  (the  stadent)  may  read  over  and  over  again  with  profit  and  plear 
mate."— Law  Time$. 

**  Will  be  f  oimd  of  very  great  Berrioe  to  the  practitioner.*'— Arfiettort*  J<mmaL 

"  The  book  will  be  found  yery  huidy  for  reference  pnrpoeee  to  practitaonere,  and 
very  naefol  to  the  indastnonB  stadent  aa  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground." — Law  Notea. 

**  A  reaDy  uaefol  and  valuable  work  on  our  aystem  of  Conveyancing." — Law  SUtdemts 
Journal. 
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REGISTRATION.— Rogers.— F«fo  "Elections. 

Coltman's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  L  (1879—1885).  Royal  8vo. 
Calf.  JVet,  21.  8<. 

Fox's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  I.,  Part  L  (1886),  net,  it.  Partll. 
(1887),  net,  6».  %d.  Part  III.  (1888),  net,  Aa.  Part  IV.  (1889), 
net,  4«.    Part  Y.  (1890),  net,  6a.  Qd.     {Id.  continuation  of  Coltman.) 

Smith's  (C.  Lacey)  Registration  Cases.  (In  oontinnation  of  Fox.) 
Vol.  I.,  Part  VI.  (1891),  net,  4a.  6rf.    Part  VII.  (1892),  net,  4a. 

ROMAN  LAW.— Abdy  and  Walker's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D.,  and  the  late  Bbyan  Walksb, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    Grown  8vo.     1876.  16«. 

Abdy  and  Walker's  Commentaries  of  Gaius  and  Rules  of  Ulpian. 
With  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridpre,  and  the  late 
Bbyan  Walkeb,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Edition  by  Bbyan  Walker. 
Crown  8vo.     1885.  16«. 

Goodwin's  XII.  Tables. — By  Fbsdebiok  Goodwin,  LL.D.  London. 
Royal  12mo.     1886.  Za.  64, 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.— Consisting  chiefly  of  tat 
Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  use  of  Students. 
By  T.  Whitcoicbb  Gbssnb,  Barrister-at-law.  Fourth  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.     1884.  7a.  Bd. 

Grueber's  Lex  Aquilia. — ^The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to  Property : 
being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  ''  Ad  Legem  Aqoi- 
liam"  (ix.  2).  With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  me  Corpus 
luris  CivUis.  By  Ebwin  Gbubbbb,  Dr«  Jur.,  M.A.  8vo.  1886.  10«.  6d. 

Holland's  Institutes  of  Justinian.— Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     1881.  6a. 

Holland  and  Shadwell's  Select  Titles  froni  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian.— Demy  8vo.     1881.  14*. 

Holland's  Gentiiis,  Alberici,  I.C.D.,  I.C.P.R.,  de  lure  Belli  Libri 
Tres. — ^EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  LCD.  Small  4to.,  half-morocco.  2U. 

\*  AU  atandard  Law  Worka  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  Hndmga^ 
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ROMAN   LAV^—Mntmued. 
Monro's  Digest  XIX.  2,  Locati  Oonducti.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  C.  H.  MoNBO,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gronville  and  Galas  College. 
C5x)wn  8vo.     1891.  6*. 

Moyle's  Imperatoris  Justiniani  Institutiones. — Seoond  Edition. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     1889—1890.  1/.  2*. 

Poste's  Elements  of  Roman  Law. — ^By  Gaiufi.  With  a  Translation 
and  Ck)mmentary.  Third  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Posts,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.     Demy  8yo.     1890.  18«. 

Roby's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Justinian's  Digest,  con- 
taining an  account  of  its  composition  and  of  the  Jurists  used  or 
referred  to  therein.  By  H.  J.  Robt,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  1886.  9«. 
Rob/s  Justinian's  Digest.— Lib.  VII.,  Tit.  I.  De  Usnfnictu,  with 
a  Legal  and  Philological  Commentary.  By  H.  J.  Bobt,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo.     1886.  0«. 

Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.     Demy  8yo.  18«. 

Rue^g's  Student's  "Auxilium"to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. — 
Bemg  a  complete  synopsis  thereof  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Answer.  By  At.frkd  Hssry  Ruseoo,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
Svo.     1879.  5«. 

Sohm*s  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. — By  Rudolph  Some,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  (from  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
the  German)  by  J.  C.  Ledlds,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Ebwin  Gbuebsb,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.    Svo.     1892.  18«. 

Walker's  Selected  Titles  from  Justinian's  Digest. — ^Annotated  by 
the  late  Bbtak  Walebb,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Parti.  Mandati  vel  Contra.  Digest  xvii.  i.  Crown  Svo.  1879.  6s, 
Part  II.  De  Adquirendo  rerum  dominio,  and  De  Adquirenda  vel 
amittenda  possessione.   Digest  xli.  1,  2.   Crown  Svo.  1880.    6«. 
Part  III.    J>e  Condiotionibus.      Digest   xn.   1   and  4 — 7,  and 
Digest  xm.  1—3.    Crown  Svo.     1881.  6s, 

Walker's  Fragments  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  of  Salvius  Juilanus. 
Collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by  Bbtan  Walzbb,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
late  FeUowof  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Or.  Svo.  1877.  6«. 
Whewell's  Qrotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  with  the  Notes  of  Bar- 
beyrac  and  others  ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation  of  the 
Text,  hj  W.  Whbwbll,  D.D.     3  vols.    Demy  Svo.     1853.  12*. 

The  Translation  separate.  6«. 

SALES.— Blackburn  on  Sales.  A  Treatise  on  the  Effect  of  the  Con- 
tract of  Sale  on  the  LegiU  Bights  of  Proper^  and  Possession  in 
GkKHlB,  Wares,  and  Merchandise.  By  Lonl  Bulgkbubk.  Second 
Edition.  By  J.  C.  Gbahax,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo. 
1885.  W.  1«. 

*'We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  has  been  edited  with  remarkable 
abOitv  and  saoceeSf  and  if  we  may  oaauurd  a  ■peoolation  on  the  cause,  we  shonld  say 
that  the  editor  has  so  diligently  studied  the  excellent  methods  and  work  of  his  aulhor 
as  to  have  muade  himafti/  a  mghly  competent  workman  in  the  same  Idnd." — Law 
Quarterly  Beview, 

SALES   OF  LAND.— Gierke  and  Humphry's  Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Law  relating  to  Sales  of  Land.    By  Aubbbt  St.  John 

Clebks,  and  HnoH  M.  Huxphbt,  Esqrs. ,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal 

Svo.     1885.  II,  6s. 

Webster's  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale. — The  Law  relating 

to  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  on  a  Sale  of  Land.    By  Wx. 

Fbbdk.  Wbbstbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo.  1889.     1^  Is. 

"  Characterized  bv  clearness  of  arrangemeDt  and  careful  and  conotBe  statement ; 

and  we  think  it  will  be  found  of  much  service  to  the  practitioner."— ^2»ei(or<'  Journal, 

**  An  admirable  digest,  evidently  prejpared  with  great  care,  and  selected  and  arranged 

in  a  manner  likely  to  be  of  great  practical  value."— l^aur  Journal, 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  ars  kept  in  Stoek^  in  law  ea^  and  other  hindin^» 
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SALVAGE. — Kennedy's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Salvage.— By 
the  Hon.  Sir  Williaic  R.  Ksztnedy,  a  Justice  of  the  High  Court. 
Royal  8vo.     1891.  12«. 

**  A  learned  and  scholarly  exposition  of  an  important  branch  of  maritime  law." — 
Solicit&r^  Journal. 

"  The  beet  -work  on  the  law  of  salvage  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  complete  ex- 
position of  tt&e  subject,  and  as  such  is  accurate  and  exhaustive.*' — Law  Timea. 

*'  Mr.  Kennedy's  work  is  certainly  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject." — Law  Oazette. 

SHERIFF  LAW.— Churchill's  Law  of  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the 
Sheriff,  with  the  Writs  and  Forms  relating  to  the  Office.  2nd  Edit. 
By  Camebon  Chttbohill,  Esq.    Demy  Svo.     1882.  1/.  4«. 

"  A  very  complete  treatise."— fiWicitor**  Journal. 
*'  Under-fihenifs,  and  lawyers  generally,  will  find  this  a  useful  book." — Law  Mag, 

SHIPOWNERS.— Holnr^an's  Handybook  for  Shipowners  and 
Masters.  Third  Edition.  By  H.  Hoijcan,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  8vo.     1892.  6*. 

*'  The  work  is  well  axranged  and  well  written."— Laio  Journal,  May  7, 1888. 

SHIPPING.— Boyd's  Merchant  Shipping  Laws;  being  a  Consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  from  1854  to 
1876,  inclusive ;  with  Notes  of  all  the  leading  English  and  American 
Cases,  and  an  Appendix.  By  A.  0.  Botd,  LL.S.,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    8to.     1876.  1/.  b». 

SLAN  DER.— Odgers.— F«fo  "  Libel  and  Slander." 

SOLICITORS.— Cordery's  Law  relating  to  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Rules,  and  Notes  on  Appointments  open  to  Solicitors,  and  the 
Bight  to  Admission  to  the  Colonies.  Second  Edition.  By  A.  Cobdebt, 
Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  16*. 

"  The  book  is  very  clear,  accurate,  and  practical,  and  will  be  found  of  mudi  value. 

Without  bein^  bulky,  it  contains  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form  all  the  matters 

usually  ocoumng  in  a  solicitor's  practice." — SolicUora*  Journal. 

Turner. —  Vide  "Conveyancing"  and  "Vendors  and Fnrohaaers.'* 

SPECIFIC    PERFORMANCE.— Fry's  Treatise   on   the  Specific 

Performance  of  Contracts.    By  the  Hon.  Sir  Edvabo  Ebt,  a 

Lord  Justice   of   Appeal.    Third   Edition.    By  the  Author  and 

E.  PouTBxonTHFBT,  Esq.,Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8yo.  1892.  1/.16«. 

"  The  standaid  work  on  Bpecifio  Performance."— Z.av  Gazette. 

STAMP  ACTS.— Highmore's  Stamp  Act,  1891,  and  the  Stamp 
Duties  Management  Act,  1891.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
and  a  copious  Index.  By  Nathahibl  Joseph  HiomcoBS,  Esq., 
Barrister-  at-Law,  Assistant-Solicitor  of  the  Inland  Bevenue.  Demy 
8vo.     1891.  6«. 

'*  A  useful  guide  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  present  state  of  the  stamp 
laws." — Law  Journal. 

"Thoroufrhly  well  done  in  ever^  respect." — Iaiw  Oazette. 

"  This  edition  supi>lies  practising  lawyers  with  all  the  help  that  aouteness,  sagacity 
and  experience  can  give  to  ^hem."— Justice  of  the  Peace. 

STATE  TRIALS.- Willis-Bund's  Selection  of  State  Trials.— By 
J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University  College,  London.  Or. 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  In  3  Parts.  VoL  I.,  1879.  VoL  II.,  1882. 
(Originally  puhlished  at  46«.)  30«. 

STATUTE  LAW.— Wilberforce  on  Statute  Law.  The  Principlea 
which  govern  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Statutes.  By  E. 
WiLBXBFOBCE,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.     1881.  18«. 

\*  AU  standard  Law  Work*  are  kept  in  Stook,  in  law  ca^  and  Mar  hinding9» 


44  &  45  Vict. 

1881. 

46  &  47  Viot. 

1883. 

47  &  48  Vict. 

1884. 

48  &  49  Vict. 

1886. 

60  &  61  Vict. 

1887. 

61  &  62  Vict. 

1888. 

61  &  62  Viot. 

1888. 

(Second  Seflsion.) 

62  &  63  Vict. 

1889. 

64  &  66  Viot. 

1891. 

66  &  66  Vict. 

1892. 
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STATUTES,  and  vide  *'  Acts  of  Parliament." 
Chitty's  Collection  of  Statutes  from  MagnaCliartato1880.— A 
Collection  of  Statutes  of  Practical  Utility,  arranged  in  Alphabetical 
and  Chronologfioal  order,  with  Notes  thereon,  inie  Fourth  Edition. 
Bj  J.  M.  TiKT.T,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  6  toIs.  Boyal  8yo. 
1880.  Published  at  12/.  12*.,  reduced  to  Ifei  61.  6«. 

The  following  may  still  be  had  separately — 

8*. 
14«. 
10«.  ed. 
128.  6d. 
lOf.  ed. 
I2t.  6d. 

mt  29.  u. 

108. 
128. 
128. 

*'It is needlen  to enlaig«  on  the  yalue  of  'Ghitty*!  Statates '  to  both  the  Bar  and 
to  Solidtora,  for  it  is  attested  by  the  experienoe  of  many  yean.'*— rA<  l^mes. 

**  A  very  satisfactory  edition  of  a  time-honouied  and  most  Taloable  work,  the  trosty 
guide  of  present,  as  of  former,  judges,  jurists,  and  of  all  others  oonnected  with  the 
administration  or  practice  of  ttxeia.vr.^'-^tutiee  o/the  Peace. 

'* '  Chitty  *  is  pre-eminently  a  friend  in  need.  Those  who  do  not  possess  a  complete 
set  of  the  Statutes  turn  to  its  dxronological  index  when  they  wish  to  oonsnlt  a 
particular  Act  of  Parliament.  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Acts  are  in  force  with 
reference  to  a  particular  subject  turn  to  that  head  in  *  Chitty,*  and  at  once  find  all  the 
material  of  which  they  are  in  quest.  Moreover,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  refeired 
to  the  most  important  cases  which  throw  light  on  the  subject.'* — Law  Journal. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Sum- 
marv  Convictions  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1848^884;  including  Proceedings  Preliminary  and  Subse- 
quent to  Convictions,  and  the  Responsibility  of  Convicting 
Magistrates  and  their  Officers,  with  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Rules,  1886,  and  Forms..— Seventh  Edition.  By  W.  H. 
MACViJCifiA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1892.  24*. 

Wigram.— Tufo  •*  Justioe  of  the  Peace." 

SUMMONSES  BORDERS.- Archibald.-- Fuff^'ChamberPraotioe." 

TAXES  ON  SUCCESSION.— Trevor's  Taxes  on  Succession.— 
A  Digest  of  the  Statutee  and  Gases  (including  those  in  Sootland  and 
Ireland)  relating  to  the  Probate,  Legacy  and  Suooession  Dnties,  with 
Practical  Observations  and  Official  Forms.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
EvBLTir  Fbeeth  and  R.  J.  Walla.ob,  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duty  Office.     Royal  12mo.     1881.  128.  6d. 

TAXPAYERS'  GUIDES.— FiA  ''House  Tax,"  "Income  Tax,"  and 
"Land  Tax." 

THEATRES  AND  MUSIC  HALLS.-Qeary's  Uw  of  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls,  including  Contracts  and  Precedents  of 
Contracts.— ByW.  N.  M.  Geabt,  J.P.  With  Historical  Introduc- 
tion. ByJAJCBS  Wnj.TAMByEsqrs.,  Bairisters-at-Law.  8vo.'1886.  68. 

TITHES.— Easterby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Tithes  in  England. — 

Beinr  the  Torke  Prize  Essay  for  1887.    By  W.  Eastbbbt,  B.A., 

LL.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    Demy  8yo.     1888.  7«.  6<f. 

Studd's  Law  of  Tithes  and  Tithe  Rent-Charge. — Being  a  Treatise 

on  the  Law  of  Tithe  Rent-Charge,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  and 

Law  of  Tithes  prior  to  Uie  Conmiutation  Acts,  and  including  the  Tithe 

Act  of  1891,  with  the  Rules  thereunder.  Second  Edition.  ByEowiBD 

Faibfax  Sttjdd,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1891.     8«. 

"  This  book  mts  originaUy  a  good  one.    Now  it  is  a  better  one."~*Iiaicr  TivM*. 

**  This  work  is  thoroughly  naia.hie.**—8olieUort^  Journal. 

\*  All  8Umdard  Law  JForke  are  kept  t#i  Stoekf  in  Una  ealfand  other  binding. 
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TORTS. — Addison  on  Torts;  being  a  Treatise  on  Wrongs  and 

their  Remedies.    Sixth  Edition.    Bj  Hobagb  Sioth,  Esq.,  Bencher 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Editor  of    *' Addison  on  Contracts,"   &c. 

Royal  8vo.     1887.  1/.  18*. 

*'  As  now  preflented,  this  TBlnaUe  tnatiae  muBt  prove  highly  oooeptable  to  judges  sad 
the  prof  easion." — Late  7Yme«. 
**  An  indispenBable  addition  to  every  lawyer's  library."— Zow  Magcmne. 

Ball's  Leading  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  with  Notes.  Edited 
bv  W.  E.  Ball,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  ** Prin- 
ciples of  Torts  and  Contracts."    Royal  8yo.     1884.  1/.  1«. 

Bigelow's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Torts. — A  Text-Book  for 
Students.  By  Mxl^ille  M.  Biqelow,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo.  1889.  10«.  6i^. 

Innes'  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts. — By  L.  C.  Inmes,  lately  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  Madras,  Author  of  *'  A  Dig^t  of 
the  English  Law  of  Easements."    Demy  8to.     1891.  10«.  M. 

"  We  have  found  the  work  aocnrate  and  clear,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  a  naefol 
addition  to  any  law  library." — Imw  Quarterly  Review. 

**  Throughout  the  work  the  author  is  clear  in  his  definitions,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
illustrative  examples.  ...  A  weloome  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student  and  the 
practitioner." — Leao  Times, 

Pollock's  Law  of  Torts !  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  ObligationB 
arising  from  Civil  Wrongs  in  the  Conmion  Law.  Third  Edition, 
to  which  is  added  the  draft  of  a  Code  of  Civil  Wrongs  prepared  for 
the  Government  of  India.  By  SirFBEDBBiozPoLLOOE,  BaH.,  Banister- 
at-Law.  Author  of  "Prindples  of  Contract,''  "A  Dig^t  of  the 
Law  of  Partnership,"  &c.    l5emy  8to.     1892.  21«. 

"  Condse,  logically  arranged,  and  accurate."— Xoto  Thnea. 

"  A  book  which  is  well  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  oomijanion  volume  on  'Gontraots.' 
Unlike  so  many  law-books^  especially  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  mere  digest  of  oases,  but 
bears  the  impress  of  the  mmd  of  the  writer  from  beginning  to  end."— Law  J<mrnaK 

Shearwood's  Sketch  of  the  L.aw  of  Tort  for  the  Bar  and  SolioitorB 
Final  Examinations.  By  Joseph  A.  Shbabwooo,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  12mo.     1886.  3«. 

TRADE  MARKS.— Aston.— FW^"  Patents." 
Qraham's  Designs  arid  Trade  Marks.— By  JohhCaxxbovGbaeaic, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barxister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1889.        6«. 

Sebastian  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Marks  and  their  Registration, 
and  matters  connected  therewith,  including  a  chapter  on  Cktodwill ; 
together  with  the  Patents,  Designs  and  Irade  Marks  Acts,  1883-8, 
and  the  Trade  Marks  Rules  and  JmBtniotions  thereunder ;  Forms  and 
Precedents ;  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act,  1887,  and  other  Statutory 
Enactments;  the  United  States  Statutes,  1870-81,  and  the  Rules 
and  Forms  thereunder ;  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  1877. 
Third  Edition.  By  Lxwis  Boyd  Sbbashah,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Demy  8to.     1890.  1/.  ^8. 

"The  work  stands  alone  as  an  authority  upon  the  law  of  trad&-marka  and  their 
registration."— Law  Journal, 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  anyone  wbo  has  oonsnlted  the  last  edition  of  this 
book  that  it  is  characterised  by  mastery  of  the  subject,  ezemplaiy  indnstrr,  and  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  statement  It  is  rarely  we  come  across  a  law  Dook  which 
embodies  the  results  of  years  of  careful  investi^taon  and  practioal  experience  in  a 
branch  of  law,  or  that  can  be  unhesitatingly  appealed  to  as  a  standani  authorityt 
This  is  what  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Sebastian's  b<»k."—8oUeUon*  Journal, 

.%*  AU  tttrndoH  Law  JFarkt  arskfpt  in  Stock,  in  Um  caff  and  oihtr  Mndings, 
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TRADE  fAARKS— continued. 

Sebastian's  Digest  of  Cases  of   Trade    Mark,  Trade  Name, 

Trade  Secret,  Goodwill,  &c.,  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  India,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Lewis  Botd  SsBAsnAir,  Esq. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  8to.  1879.  1  /.  1«. 

**A  digest  irhicfa  will  be  of  yery  great  value  to  all  praetitioneri  who  baTietoadTiae  <m 

matters  connected  with  trade  vaaxiu.**^Solieitor**  Journal, 

TRAMWAYS.— Sutton's  Tramway  Acts  of  the  United  Kingdom*, 
with  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice,  an  Introduction,  including  the 
Proceedings  before  the  Committees,  Decisions  of  the  Referees  with 
respect  to  Locus  Standi,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Principles  of  Tramway 
Bating,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Standing  Orders  of  Par- 
liament. Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  Tramways,  &o. 
Second  Edition.  Bf  Henby  Sutton,  assisted  oy  Robsbt  A.  Bmr- 
NXTT,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  16«. 

TRUST  FUNDS.— Geare's  Investment  of  Trust  Funds.— Incorpo- 
rating the  Trustee  Act,  1888.  By  Edwabd  Axuvikel  Cease,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Seixmd  Edition.  Including  the  Trusts  Invest- 
ment Act,  1889.  Boyal  12mo.  1889.  Is,  6d, 
**  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy  stvle,  it  can  rerr  well  be  read  by  all  tmstees, 

whether  thev  are  lawyers  or  not ;  and  u  ^ey  will  take  oiir  adTioe,  and  invest  their 

money  here  oefore  tJMy  invest  other  people's  elsewhere,  they  may  be  spared  much 

taronble  in  the  futuxe.'*— 7^  Jurist, 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES.— Qodefroi's  Law  Relating  to  Trusts 

and  Trustees. — Second  Edition.   By  Hbnbt  Godefboi,  of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  Svo.    1891.  ,  1/.  12tf. 

"The  second  edition  of  this  work  which  lies  before  us  is  a  model  of  what  a  legal 

test-book  ongfat  to  be.    It  is  dear  in  style  and  dear  in  anangement,  and  we  can  have 

little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  take  the  foremost  place  among  text-books  dealing  with 

trusts The  chanter  on  Precatory  Tnuts  in  Mr.  Oodefroi's  work  seems  to  us  paay 

ticnlarly  good  and  clear,  and  the  many  judicial  decisions  ss  to  what  expressions  an 
•ofldent  and  what  axe  insuffident  to  import  atrust  sre  msnthalled  with  great  care  and 
Mfeoxmey.**-~Law  Tim«§, 

Hamilton's  Trustee  Acts. — Containing  the  Trustee  Act,  1850  ;  the 
Trustee  Extension  Act,  1862 ;  and  the  Trustee  Act,  1888 ;  with  Sup- 
plement of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (53  Vict.  c.  6),  so  far  as  relates  to 
Vesting  Orders.  By  G.  Baldwin  Hajoiaon,  Esq. ,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  *'  A  (Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  CoTenants."  Demy 
8to.     1890.  6«. 

'*Tlu8  is  a  rery  useful  little  book.  We  have  perused  it  with  much  oars,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  oondusion  that  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  as  a  guide  to  the  compli- 
cated law  to  whidi  it  relates."— Low  Quarterly  Beview, 

VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.— Dart's  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers. — ^A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Vendors 
and  fiuchasers  of  Beal  Estate.  By  the  late  J.  Hznbt  Dabt,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Six  CSouTeyanoing  Counsel  of  the  High  Court  of  Justioe, 
Chancery  Diyision.  SixtJi  Edition.  By  Willzax  Babbbb,  Esq.,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  RiOBija)  Bubdon  HALDAini,  and  Wiluax 
BoBEBT  Shbldon,  both  of  Linoobi'B  Inn,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law. 
2  Yols.    Boyal  8to.    1888.  3/.  15«. 

*'The  new  edition  of  Dart  is  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  In  tihe  breadth  of  ita  range, 

the  deamess  of  its  expoddon,  and  the  soundness  ox  its  law.'*— Law  TVsww. 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases,  and 

Mortgages  of  Land. — Second  Edition.    Br  W.  L.  Haooit,  Bar« 

rister-at-Law.    DemySyo.     1893.  (Nearly  ready.)     10«.  6<^. 

"  A  osreful  pemsal  of  these  lectures  cannot  fail  to  be  of  jgreat  adTsntu^e  to  studenti> 

sad  more  parncularly,  we  think,  to  yoimg  pnotising  soUoLtors."— Law  Timee, 

See  aleo  Conveyancing. — "  Tumdr." 
%*  AU  stmidmrdZmo  Worhe  mnkept  in  Stoek^  in  Un9  ea^  and  other  Hnditt^im 
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WAR,  DECLARATION  OF.— Owen's  Declaration  of  War.— A 
Survey  of  the  Poeition  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  with  relative 
consiaerations  of  Shipping  and  Marine  Insurance  during  War.  By 
Douglas  Owzn,  Bamster-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1889.  21«. 

WILLS.— Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills. — 

Third  Edition.    By  H.  S.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal 

8yo.     1886.  1/.  lO*. 

"  A  book  of  R«at  ability  and  yalne.    It  bean  on  every  pag«  traoes  of  care  and  soimd 

Judgment.    It  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  practical  naefumeea."— £o/tct(or«*  Journal. 

Weaver's  Precedents  of  Wills. — A  Collection  of  Concise  Precedents 
of  Wills,  wil^  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Statutes. 
By  Chasles  Weayss,  B.A.    Post  Svo.     1882.  6t, 

WINDING  UP.— Palmer's  Winding-up  Forms  and  Practice.— A 
Collection  of  Forms  and  Precedents.  With  Notes  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862—1890.  Second  Edition. 
By  Fbaitoib  Beaufobt  Palmes,  Author  of  **  Company  Precedents," 
&c.,  assisted  by  Fbank  Evaxs,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- at-Law.  Royal 
Svo.     1893.  ,  {In  the  press,) 

Pitt- Lewis'  Winding-up   Practice. — A  Manual  of  the  Practice  as 

to  Winding-up  in  the  Hija^h  Court  and   in  the  County  Court; 

being  the  Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890,  and  the  Winding-up 

of  Companies  and  Associations  (Part  IV.  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862), 

as  now  amended,  with  Notes,  and  the  Companies  Winding-up  Rules, 

1890.    Forming  a  Sttpplement  to   ''A  Complete  Practice  of  the 

County  Courts."      By  G.  Pitt-Lewib,  Q.C,  Recorder  of  Poole. 

Demy  Svo.     1891.  7<.  6d, 

'*  This  is  a  book  that  we  can  cordially  reotnmnend,  and  f  otma  a  fitting  sappleinent 
to  the  aptly-named  larger  work  of  the  same  anthor."— Law  Gazette. 

WRECK  INQUIRIES.— Murton's  Law  and  Practice  relating  to 
Formal  Investigations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions and  before  Naval  Courts  into  Shipping  Casualties  and 
the  Incompetency  and  Misconduct  of  Snips' Officers.  With 
an  Introduction.  By  Wax;ieb  Mubion,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.    Demy  Svo.     1884.  l/.4«. 

WRONGS.— Addison,  Ball,  Pollock,  Shearwood.—ru^f  «  Torts." 


DC  PORTS  — ^^®  largest  Stock  in  London.    Prices  on 

application. 

BINDINGt — Executed  in  the  best  manner  at  moderate 

prices  and  with  dispatch. 

The  Law  Reports,  Law  Journal,  and  all  other  ReportSi 
bound  to  Office  Patterns,  at  Office  Prices. 

PRIVATE  ACTS,— ^^«  Fublishers  of  th%9  Catalogs 
possess  the  largest  known  collection  of  Private  Acts  of 
Parliament  {including  Public  atid  Local),  and  can  supply 
single  copies  commencing  from  a  very  early  period. 

LICENSED  VALUERS  for  Probate,  Partnership,  &c. 

LIBRARIES    PURCHASED    OR    EXCHANQED, 
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NEW  WORKS  AND   NEW  EDITIONS 

FEEFARING   FOE   FVBLICATION, 

Addison  on  Torts ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Wrongs  and  their 
Remedies.  Seventh  Edition.  By  Hobaob  Sicith,  Esq.,  Bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  assisted  by  iL  P.  Pkbceyal  Kksp,  Esq.,  Bar- 
lister-at-Law.     Boyal  8vo.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Archbold's  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases.— Twenty- 
first  Edition.  By  Wiixiax  Bruce,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds.        (Nearly  ready.) 

Beddoes'  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Mortgages. — ^By  W.  F.  Bkddoes, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  the prees.) 

Farweil's  Concise  Treatise  on  Powers.>-Seoond  Edition.  By 
GsosGB  Fabwell,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  assisted  by  W.  R.  Sheldok,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Lightwood's  Title  by  Possession. — An  Essay  on  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Acts,  1833  and  1874 ;  with  some  account  of  the  Gfoieral 
Theory  of  Possession  in  its  Relation  to  Land.  By  John  M.  Lioht- 
wooD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  thepreee.) 

Lowndes'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.— 
Third  Edition.     By  Richaed  Low^rDts.  {In  preparation.) 
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KuiBAKOB — continued, 

what  amount  of  injury  amounts  to,  359. 

doctrine  of  '*  coming  to  nnisanGe  *'  abrogated,  360. 

acts  in  themselves  useful  and  in  convenient  places  may  be,  361,  362. 

miscellaneous  forms  of,  362. 

by  use  of  property  for  unusual  purpose,  364. 

by  injury  common  to  many  persons,  364. 

by  obstruction  of  light,  365. 

And  see  LiaHT. 
to  market  or  ferry,  368. 
remedies  for,  369. 
abatement  of,  369. 

notice  before  abatement,  when  required,  370. 
duties  of  person  abating,  371. 
damage,  372. 
injunction,  373. 

when  reversioner  can  sue  for,  878. 
when  occupier  or  landlord  liable  for,  379. 
liabilities  of  lessor  and  lessee  for,  379/. 
when  vendor  or  purchaser  liable,  381. 
whether  a  single  accident  can  be,  434  i. 

Obligation  : 

ex  delicto  in  Roman  law,  16. 
qttaei  ex  delicto^  18. 
and  ownership,  488. 

OnroB:  judicial  or  ministerial,  112. 

Ofzioebs: 

public,  acts  of,  106. 
excess  of  authority  by,  107. 
naval  and  military,  acts  of,  108. 
subordinate,  to  what  extent  protected,  109. 
commanding,  liability  of,  for  accident,  127. 
liability  of,  for  malicious  misconduct,  292. 

OxiSBiON :  of  legal  duty,  liability  for,  23. 

Fabent:  authority  of,  113. 

Fablxajootf: 

disciplinary  orders  of  House  of  Commons  not  examinable,  109. 
may  g^ve  a  governing  body  absolute  powers,  110. 
position  of  presiding  and  returning  officers  at  election  for,  112. 
protection  of  words  spoken  in,  240. 
proceedings  of  Committee,  241. 
publication  of  papers  and  proceedings,  247. 
lair  reports  of  debates  in,  247. 
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liability  of,  for  co-partner's  fraud,  87. 

to  seryant  of  firm,  94. 
ezpnlsioii  of ,  112. 

PiBBBNOSB :  rights  of  person  accepted  as,  478, 481. 

Patbnt  Biohtb  : 

principle  of  slander  of  title  extended  to,  280. 
relation  of,  to  possession,  329. 

FXBOOLAXZON :  nnderground,  no  canse  of  action  for,  138  iqq, 

FSbson  :  -wrongs  to  the,  7.    See  Assaxtlt. 

PsBSONAL'Aanoir :  classification  of  forms  of,  505. 

PsBSONAii  EsTATB :  damaged  by  personal  injury,  no  cause  of  action,  60. 

**PlOKBTIMQ,"216y. 

PzcHS: 

may  be  cattle  by  statnte,  420  m,  443  v, 

average  obstinacy  of,  420  n. 
Plaintiff  :  a  wrongdoer,  may  still  recover,  162. 
PtSDasE :  abuse  of  authority  by,  when  conversion,  318. 
Poison  :  responsibility  of  persons  dealing  with,  448. 
Possession:  ?t  ' 

more  regarded  than  ownership  in  the  early  law,  296. 

right  to,  commonly  called  property,  298. 

disting^uished  from  custody,  298  h, 

relation  of  trespass  to,  299. 

constructive,  30O  k. 

right  to  immediate,  plaintiff  in  trover  must  have,  310. 

without  title,  protected  against  strangers,  322. 

why  protected  by  law,  324. 

derivative,.  326. 

of  receiver  or  taker  from  trespasser,  326. 

restitution  of,  after  forcible  entry,  337. 

taken  by  trespass,  when  complete,  338. 

owner  not  in,  how  far  liable,  465. 

obtaining  of,  by  trick,  499. 

Poer-CABD :  sending  defamatory  matter  on,  250. 

Pouvi) :  feeding  aninialB  in,  344. 

Pbssgbiption  Act  :  effect  of,  on  right  to  light,  365. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AOBNT  : 

when  principal  must  indemnify  agent,  183. 

liability  of  princii>al  for  fraud  of  agent,  275. 

where  principal  is  a  corporation,  277. 

reason  of  liability,  278. 

liability  of  agent  misrepresentiDg  principal's  authority,  480. 

PBomora  of  Lxbsl  :  prima  facie  a  publication,  229  k» 
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PeiBOir:  wliatu,  202. 

"absolute,"  in  law  of  defamation,  242. 

judicial  and  parliamentaiy)  in  law  of  defamation,  243. 

"qualified,"  246. 

conditions  of,  243. 

privileged  occasions,  and  excess,  244,  250. 

of  communications  in  interest  of  sooietj  or  in  self -protection,  244, 
245. 

of  information  for  public  good,  246. 

fair  reports,  246. 
FjtiZB-FiaHT : 

why  unlawful,  147,  148. 

presence  at,  148. 
P&ofbbtt: 

wrongs  to,  7,  9, 12,  15. 

acts  done  in  defence  of,  157,  159. 

duty  to  respect,  293. 

of  gfoods,  commonly  means  right  to  possess,  298,  310. 

transferred  by  satisfied  judgment  in  troTer,  314. 
PBoaBOunoN :  whether  necessary  before  offeoder   can  be  civilly  sued, 

'  184  sgq. 
FUBLIOATION : 

of  libel,  what,  229. 
by  agent,  231. 
PuBOHASBB :  innocent,  may  be  liable  for  conversion,  314,  815. 

Baxlwat: 

ung^uarded  crossing,  responsibility  of  company  for,  23,  38. 

remoteness  of  damage  su£Pered  on,  35,  41. 

overcrowded  carriage  in,  41. 

liability  of  company  for  mistaken  acts  of  servants,  80. 

immunity  or  liability  of  company  for  damage  in  execution  of 
undertakizig,  117,  118. 

effect  of  statement  in  company's  time-tables,  269. 

distraint  of  engine  damage  feasant,  342  s. 

evidence  of  negligence  in  accidents  on,  395. 

level  crossing  cases,  395. 

« invitation  to  alight "  cases,  395, 426. 

escape  of  sparks,  400. 

where  train  fails  to  stop,  426. 

liability  of  company  for  damage  by  escape  of  sparks,  400, 439,  445. 
breaking  down  of  embankment,  440. 

duty  of  company  as  to  safety  of  carriagfes  and  platforms,  456. 
of  structures,  as  regards  passers-by,  458. 

liabilities  of  company  from  assumption  of  duty,  independent  of 
contract,  477,  481. 
Bats  :  damage  by,  438  z. 
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BsABOHABLB  Cattbb  ;  for  imprisonmeEQt,  203. 
Bbgaptzon  :  of  goods  -wrongfully  taken,  839,  348. 


at  common  law  in  g^eral,  166. 

self -help,  167. 

damages,  168. 

kinds  of  damages,  169. 

measure  of  damages,  173. 

injonctions,  178. 

damages  or  oompensation  for  deceit,  179. 

for  breach  of  statutory  duty,  180. 

altematlTe,  on  one  oaose  of  action,  469. 
Bbicotenbsb  :  of  oonsequence  or  damage,  85,  41. 
Reflsyzv,  297,  306. 
Bkfobtb: 

of  naval  and  military  officers,  how  far  priyileged,  242. 

confidential,  to  official  superiors,  244. 

fait,  of  public  proceedings,  246. 

newspaper,  of  public  meetings,  249. 

fiflPBESENTATION : 

compensation  or  damages  for  false,  179. 

to  a  class  of  persons,  268. 
Bbb  Iudigata,  182. 

BsvsHTTB  Ofircobbs  :  protection  of,  in  cases  of  forcible  entry,  341. 
BsvEBSiON :  injury  to,  measure  of  damages,  173,  306. 
Bevogation  :  of  licence,  330,  334. 

Bioht: 

exercise  of,  not  cause  of  action,  136  i,  137. 

whether  it  can  be  made  wrongful  by  malice  in  fact,  142. 

assertion  of,  distinguished  from  self-defence,  158. 

absolute,  at  least  nominal  damages  recoverable  for  violation  of,  168. 
RiBK :  voluntary  taking  of,  131 1,  133,  150,  153—156. 

BoicahLaw: 

of  obligationB  ex  delieiOf  8,  16. 

as  to  effect  of  death  of  party  on  rights  of  action,  55  sqg. 

on  the  value  of  human  life,  59  m. 

noxal  actions  of,  123. 

does  not  make  a  man  liable  for  inevitable  accidents,  K4. 

distinguishes  right  to  personal  security  from  that  of  property,  177. 

of  possession,  299,  324,  a,  h. 

legis  aetiones  in,  compared  with  common  law  forms  of  action,  468. 

theory  of  culpa  in,  470/. 

concurrent  breach  of  contract  with  delict  in,  487. 

on  contributory  negligence,  523. 

BiTNinNa-DOwn  Gases,  131,  132,  177. 

Btlakdb  r.  Flxtohbb,  the  rule  in,  430  $qq. 
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BaiMDiLTTic  MussATmt,  219  b. 

ScnsNTEB :  dootxine  of,  as  to  damage  by  animalw,  443. 

SooxLAin>  (law  of) : 

as  to  tresp488  by  paraobute,  34  u. 

giyes  oompensatioxi  for  damage  by  death,  61  «,  64. 

theory  of  **  oommon  emplojrment "  forced  upon,  89. 

as  to  asmulatio  vieini^  144. 

aa  to  proteotion  agaiiut  dangerooa  animalB,  443  t. 

SxDTTonoN : 

actions  for,  211. 

what  is  servioe  for  this  pnipose,  212,  213. 

damages,  213. 

Sblf-Dsfsngb: 

right  of,  158. 

assertion  of  disputed  right  distinguished  from,  160. 
injuries  to  third  person  resulting  from,  30,  167. 
against  wrongful  assault,  200. 

Self-Hxlp,  167.    And  Me  Abatbjcezrt,  Dibibbss,  BaoiPTioir. 

Sbpabatb  Fsofbbtt  : 

costs  and  damages  payable  out  of,  61.  J 

trespasser  on,  62.  ^ 

wbother  husband  can  be  indemnified  from,  52. 
Ssbyaitt: 

who  is,  72. 

may  change  master  ^ro  tempore,  74. 

what  is  course  of  service,  76. 

negligence  of,  in  conduct  of  master's  business,  77. 

departure  from  master's  business,  78. 

mistake  or  excess  of  authority  by,  80. 

arrest  of  supposed  offender  by,  82. 

acts  of,  outside  his  authority,  83. 

wilful  wrongs  of,  for  master's  purposes,  84. 

injuries  to,  by  feUow-serrant,  88. 

injury  to,  where  master  interferes  in  person,  94. 

custody  or  possession  of,  298  h. 

oonyersion  by,  in  master's  interest,  not  excusable,  SIS. 

but  ^.  as  to  acts  done  under  master's  possession  and  apparent 
ownership,  315. 
And  $ee  Kasisb  aud  Ssbyaht. 
Ssevzob: 

proved  or  presumed  in  action  for  seduction,  211  sqq, 

of  young  child,  214. 

pf: 

immunity  or  liability  of,  108. 

power  and  duty  of,  to  break  doors,  &c.,  in  execution  of  process,  341 . 

remaining  unduly  long  in  possession,  347. 
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Ship: 

master's  authority,  114. 

right  of  shipowner  to  refuse  servioes  of  particular  tag,  HI. 

owner's  liability,  how  affected  by  neglect  of  statutory  regolationsy 

181. 
contributory  negligence  of,  407,  421. 
rule  of  Admiralty  as  to  division  of  damage,  421. 
duty  of  owner  as  to  safety  of  cargo,  456. 
liability  of  owner  as  carrier,  475  t, 

Shootzhq:  liability  for  accident  in,  129  sqq. 

Skill  :  requirement  of,  in  particular  undertakings,  24,  389,  393. 

SZJklTSEB: 

injunction  to  restrain,  178. 

when  actionable,  220. 

special  damage,  221. 

temporal  loss  necessary  to  special  damage,  222. 

imputation  of  crime,  223. 

contagious  disease,  225. 

disparagement  in  office  or  business,  226. 

indirect  damage  in  business,  227. 

Slander  of  Women  Act,  1891  . .  224. 
And  see  Dsfaxation. 
Slasdsb  07  Title,  138,  279. 

relation  of,  to  ordinary  defamation,  279. 
SoTEBSiaN :  foreign,  cannot  be  sued  in  England  for  political  acts,  102. 
SoTEBEiONTT :  acts  of,  how  far  examinable,  102. 
Spboial  Daic^ob  :  iuTolyes  definite  temporal  loss,  222. 
Sfobt  :  hurt  received  in  lawful,  147,  148  o,  150,  199. 

SpBiNQoGuiro : 

authorities  on  injuries  by,  151  z,  162. 

threat  of,  useless,  350. 
Staibgube  :  when  not  dangerous,  394,  402. 
SrAin) :  safety  of,  guaranteed  by  contractor,  465. 
State  :  acts  of,  99. 
Statute  : 

duties  created  by,  breach  of,  23,  24,  180. 

acts  authorized  by,  118. 

caution  required  in  exercise  of  powers  conferred  by,  1 18. 
Stbangbb  :  has  no  cause  of  action  on  breach  of  contract,  493. 
SuKDAT :  statutes  for  observance  of,  in  United  States,  164. 
SxTBOBON :  action  against,  for  misfeasance,  470  d. 

Telbobafh: 

sending  defamatory  matter  by,  250. 

conflict  between  English  and  American  authorities  as  to  rights  of 
receiver  of  message,  494. 
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Tenaztcs: 

intimidation  of,  216,  216  h. 

in  oonimon  trespass  between,  321. 
TE3imsBDSN'8  AoT  (Lobd),  274. 

qu,  how  far  now  operative,  275. 
Thibd  Pbbson  : 

intervention  of,  no  excose  for  negligfenoe,  44  r. 

injuries  resulting  to,  from  self-defenoe,  30,  158,  160.* 
TncBEB :  waste  by  cntting,  308. 
Tobt: 

what  is,  1. 

actions  of  (as  opposed  to  oontraot),  2. 

wrongs  which  are  not,  3. 

former  criminal  dharaoter  of  action  for,  3. 

an  exdnsively  common  law  term,  3,  4. 

gpeneric  division  of,  6. 

wilful,  negligent,  or  involuntary,  8. 

from  ethical  standpoint,  12. 

general  characters  of,  19. 

law  of,  in  three  main  heads,  22. 

relations  of,  to  contract,  466  »qq, 

cases  of,  whether  contract  or  no  contract  between  same  parties,  477.  ( 

waiver  of,  for  pnrpose  of  suing  in  contract,  479. 

cause  of  action  in,  co-existing  with  contract,  480. 

or  contract,  statutory  divisions  of  actions  as  **  founded  on,"  512. 
Tbade  Mabes  :  protection  of,  282. 
TsAicwAT :  nuisance  by,  353. 
Trap: 

danglers  in  nature  of,  459,  463,  465. 

set  by  railway  company,  482. 
Tbeb  :  projecting  over  neighbour's  land,  435,  436. 

ASS: 

the  least  invasion  of  property  is,  9. 

writ  of,  13. 

liability  for  consequences  of,  34. 

inevitable  accident  as  excuse  for,  122  v  sqq, 

strict  archaic  theory  of,  129.  I 

special  justification,  when  proper,  132.  ^ 

injuries  to,  when  actionable  or  not,  151,  162. 

necessity  as  ezoose  for,  157. 

damages  in  action  of,  169, 175. 

actual  damage  not  material  in,  171. 

wanton,  174. 

aggravated,  175,  176. 

*'  merg^  in  felony,''  184. 

to  foreign  land  not  actionable,  189. 

by  taking  away  wife,  &c.,  209.  i 
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Tbbspass — continued. 

or  case,  whether  action  for  sedaotion  in,  210  d^2\\f, 

relation  of,  to  laroeny,  299,  304,  310. 

to  land  or  goods,  what,  301. 

relation  of,  to  conyersion,  299,  306. 

to  land,  by  what  acts  committed,  801. 

aboTe  or  under  ground,  302. 

hj  cattle,  303. 

to  goods,  how  committed,  303. 

between  tenants  in  common,  321. 

owner  entitled  to  immediate  possession  may  sue  for,  324,  825. 

justification  or  excuse  for,  335  tqq, 

continuing,  339. 

by  necessity,  344. 

in  fox-hunting,  346. 

ab  initio^  346. 

ab  initio  cannot  arise  from  nonfeasance,  348. 

costs  in  actions  for,  349. 

continuing,  restrainable  by  injunction,  350. 

distinguished  from  nuisance,  352  tqq. 

by  cattle,  441. 

action  of ,  originally  penal,  510. 


not  disqualified  to  sue,  162. 

effect  of  delivery  by,  326. 
Tboteb: 

action  of,  306. 

special  action  in  some  cases  where  troyer  does  not  lie,  319. 
''Tbttb  Owneb:  "  meaning  of,  290. 

Tbusikb  in  BAincBTTFTOY :   not  boimd  to  prosecute  for  felony  before 

bring^ing  dvil  action,  186. 
Tbdte  :  as  justification,  238. 

TJkdbbbellinq  :  no  action  maintainable  for,  138. 
UimrBBsnT:  quasi- judicial  powers  of ,  110. 
UssB :  reasonable  presumption  of,  308. 

Vehiozjs  :  safety  of,  how  far  guaranteed  by  buildef,  457. 
YsinTB :  old  law  of,  188. 
Viobbot:  local  actions  against,  101. 
Yi  ST  AsMiB :  what  trespass  is,  147. 

y  OLTinTABT  TAECNQ  07  BiBK  : 

continuing  to  do  work  under  risk  which  is  incident  to  the  work 

itself  is,  152. 
whether  plaintiff  nolens  or  volen$  question  of  fact,  153. 
except  where  risk  obvious,  154. 
relation  of  n^ligence  of  employer  to,  154. 
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YoLiTHTABT  TAZZHQ  07  B18K — e&ntintud, 

consent  to  partioular  hazard  neoeasaij  to  oonstitate,  156. 

distinotion  where  no  negligence,  155. 
VoLxmrxxB :  in  no  better  plight  than  servant,  93. 

Wasbahtt: 

obligation  of,  on  sale  for  specific  purpose,  467  p, 

implied,  of  agent's  anthority,  58  k,  480. 
"Wabtb: 

remedies  for,  305. 

what  is,  307. 

reasonable  user  of  tenement  is  not,  307. 

by  catting  timber,  &c.,  308. 

equitable,  309  u, 

as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  309. 
Water  : 

under  land,  rights  of  using,  138. 

responsibility  of  persons  artificially  collecting,  430. 

except  where  storage  is  a  duty,  438. 
Wat  :  limited  right  of,  314/. 

Weabtdtobb  :  duties  of,  as  regards  river  bed  in  his  possession,  455. 
Windows  :  alteration  in,  does  not  destroy  daim  to  light,  367  sqq. 
Wmnns :  immunity  of  words  spoken  by,  241. 

WoBDs: 

cannot  be  assault^  199. 

alleged  defamatory  construction  of,  231. 

repetition  of,  229,  233. 
WoBXicAN :  who  is,  within  Employers'  Liability  Act,  518  x, 
Wbet: 

of  right,  13  /. 

of  debt,  13. 

of  detinue,  13,  15. 

of  deceit,  14  m. 

of  trespass,  14  m. 

of  trespass  on  the  case,  14,  23. 
Wbono-dobb  :  not  necessarily  disentitled  to  sue  for  wrong  to  himself,  162. 
Wbonq-dosbs  : 

do  not  forfeit  rights  of  action,  162. 

joint  liability  of,  182. 

contribution  between,  183. 
Wbongm  : 

to  the  person,  7* 

to  property,  7. 

to  person  and  property,  7.    See  Tobt. 
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Telegrapliio  Addrett— *<  BH0DB0V8,  iKmdon." 

A  Catalogue  of  Modem  Law  Works,  together  mth 

an  Alphabetical  Table  of  Abbreviation  tised  in  reference 
to  Law  Reports  and  Text  BookSy  and  an  Index  of  Subjects. 
Corrected  to  October y  1892.  Demy  8vo.  (100  pages)  ^ 
limp  binding.     Post/reCy  6d. 

Acts  of  Parliament. — Public  and  Local  Acts  from  an 
early  date  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers  of  this  Catahgue, 
who  have  also  on  sale  the  largest  collection  of  Private  Acts^ 
relating  to  EstateSy  EnclosureSy  EailwaySy  RoadSy  Sfc.^  Sfc. 

ACTION  AT  LAW.— Foulkes'  Elementary  View  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  an  Action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Chapter  on 
Matters  and  Arbitrations. — (Founded  on  ^'Sxtth'b  Aonov  at 
Law.")  By  W.  D.  I.  Fovlkeb,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.  Thiid 
Edition.    Vemj  12mo.     1884.  7«.  6d. 

ADMIRALTY.— Roscoe's  Admiralty  Practice.— Third  Edition.  By 
E.  8.  RofiooE,  AwriHtATit  Registrar,  Admiralty  Court,  and  T.  LAmnwr 
Mbabs,  Esqrs.,  Barrister-at-Law.  [/ft  preparation. 

ADVOCACY.— Harris'  Hints  on  Advocacy.— Conduct  of  Cases  Ciyil 
and  Criminal.  Classes  of  Witnesses  and  Suggpeetions  for  Cross- 
examining  them,  &o.,  &c.  By  Ricbabd  HabbtHi  one  of  her  Majeshr's 
CounseL  Ninth  Edition  (with  a  new  chapter  on  *' Tactics"). 
Boyal  12mo.     1889.  7s,  M, 

'*  We  know  of  no  better  mode  at  jpreeent  of  leaning  ■onme  at  least  of  an  adTocate'e 
duties  than  in  studTing  this  book  and  the  methods  of  tiM  most  <t<««wj^f«Kf^ 
adrocatee  of  the  daj.'^—The  Jurist. 

M  Full  of  good  eenee  and  just  obserratton.  A  TVjr  enmplstis  MMraal  of  tlia  AAto- 
cate'e  ait  in  OMal  by  Jxaj."—8olieiu>r^  JourmiL 

**  Deeenree  to  be  cacenilly  read  by  the  jowng  baizister  whose  osieer  is  yet  before 
him.*' — Law  Magtuine. 

"We  welcome  it  as  an  old  ftiend,  and  strongly  xeoonmiaid  it  to  the  would-be  advo- 
eate.*' — Law  StudtnCa  Journal. 

\*  AU  iitmdard  Law  JTorks  ar$  k^pt  in  Stock,  in  law  4aff  aadoilwr  HmUnfs* 
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AQRICULTURAL  LAW.— Forster*s  Manual  of  the  Law  relating  to 
Small  Agricultural  Holdings,  with  the  Small  Holdinga  Act,  1892. 
B7  Chasles  D.  F0B8TEB,  Solicitor.   Demy  12mo.    1892.    Net  2$.  6d. 

Spencer's  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892.— With  Notes.  BjAubbst 
J.  Spenceb,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law,  Editor  of  '*  Dixon's  Law  of 
the  Fann."    Demy  8vo.     1892.  Net  29.  6rf. 

ALLOTM  ENTS.— Hall's  Allotments  Acts,  1887,  with  the  Regulations 
issued  by  the  Local  Gbvemment  Board,  and  Introductory  Chapters, 
Notes,  and  Forms.  By  T.  Haix  Hall,  Barrister-at>Law.  Author 
of  * '  The  Law  of  Allotments.' '    Boyal  12mo.     1 888.  7«.  M. 

ANGLO-INDIAN    CODES.— Stokes's    Anglo-Indian   Codes.— By 

Whttlet  Stokbb,  LL.D.     2  Vols.    Demy  8vo.     1887-88.        3/.  6«. 

Supplements  to  the  above.     1889.    Net  28.  6d.       1891.    49.  6d. 

ANNUAL  DIGEST.— Mews'.— r«fc  "Digest." 

ANNUAL   LIBRARY    (LAWYER'S).— (1)  The  Annual   Practice.— 
Snow,  Bubnbt,  and  Stbinqxb.    (2)  Tne  Annual  Digest. — Mews. 
(3)  The  Annual   Statutes.— LmT.     (4)   The    Annual    County 
Court  Practice. — Heywood. 
The  Complete  Series,  as  above,  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication,  net^  2/. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  only,  net,  U.  10«.    Nob.  2,  3,  and  4  only,  net,  II.  10«. 
(Cart-iage  extra,  2t,) 
^g^  Stibaeriptiotu,  payabU  <m  or  hefore  Auguit  ZXet  in  each  year. 
Full  prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 

ANNUAL  PRACTICE  (THE).  — The  Annual  Practice,  1893. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Snow,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Chables  Bttbnet,  a 
Chief  Qerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ghitty,  Editor  of  **  Darnell's 
Chanoery  Forms'*;  and  E.  A.  SmiNaBB,  of  the  Central  Office, 
2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
**  A  book  which  every  practimiig  English  lawver  muflt  have.*' — Lata  Quarterly  Bevieip. 


'  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  this  established  book  of  practice  that  a  practitioner  oaa 
tarry  on  his  Dusiness."— z^no  Times. 

"  Every  member  of  the  bar,  in  practioe,  and  every  London  solicitor,  at  all  events,  finds 
the  last  edition  of  the  Annual  Ftactice  a  necessity." — Solicitors*  Journal. 

ANNUAL  STATUTES.— Leiy.—  rufo" Statutes." 

ARBITRATION.— Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty  of 
an  Arbitrator,  and  the  Law  of  Submissions  and  Awards;  witii 
an  Appendix  of  Forms,  and  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Arbitration. 
By  ISbanoib  RrBSKU..  Seventh  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  Hebbebt 
Bttbsell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1891.  30«. 

**The  atandard  work  on  the  sabject."— ^Soltettortf'  Journal. 

*'  Almost  a  necessity  to  every  practising  leLwyerV—Law  Quarterly  Beview. 

**  Oomprebensive,  aooorate,  and  practical."— iSS92td<or«'  JoumaL 

ARCHITECTS.— Macassey  and  Strahan.— Fufo  **  Civil  Engineers." 

ASSETS,  ADMINISTRATION  OF.— Eddis'  Principles  of  the 
Administration  of  Assets  in  Payment  of  Debts. — By  Abthub 
Shelly  Eddis,  one  of  Her  Majesiy's  Counsel.  Demy  Svo.  1880.     6s. 

AVERAGE. — Hopkins'  Hand-Book  of  Average,  to  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  Arbitration. — ^Fourth  Edition.  By  Manlxt  Hopkiii8» 
Esq.    Demy  Svo.     1884.  1 1.  Is. 

Lowndes'  Law  of  General  Average. — ^English  and  Foreign. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Riohabd  Lowxdeb,  Average  Adjuster.  Author 
of  *'  The  Law  of  Marine  Insurance,"  &o.   Royal  Svo.    188S.    U.  IQs. 

"  The  book  ia  one  which  shows  a  mastery  of  its  sabject.'* — SoUcUors*  Journal. 

**  The  most  complete  store  of  materials  relating  to  the  subject  in  every  particti]ar,.a8 
wdl  as  an  excellent  exposition  of  its  principles." — Law  Quarterly  Jteview. 

%*  All  standard  Law  Wwrhs  are  kept  m  Stoeh,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings* 
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BALLOT.— Fitzgerald's  Ballot  Act.— With  an  Introduotion.  Forming 
a  Guide  to  the  Procedure  at  Parliamentaiy  and  Municipal  Elections. 
Second  Edition.  By  Ge&ald  A.  R.  FitzoeraU),  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law     Fcap.  Svo.     1876.  5«.  6d, 

BANKING.— Walker's  Treatise  on  Banking  Law.— Second  Edition. 
By  J.  D.  Walebb,  Esq.,  Q.C.    Demv  Svo.     1886.  16*. 

BANKRUPTCY.— Lawrance's  Precedents  of  Deeds  of  Arrange- 
ment between  Debtors  and  their  Creditors;  including  Forms  of 
BesolutioDB  for  Compositions  and  Schemes  of  Arrangement  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  and  1890,  with  Introductory  Chapters,  also  the 
Deeds  of  Arrangement  Acts,  1887  and  1890,  with  Notes.  Fourth  Ed. 
By  H.  Abthub  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8to.  1892.  7«.  6i. 
"  Ck^ndae,  practical,  and  reliable."— Zaicr  IHmet. 

Williams'  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy. — Comprising  the 
Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  to  1890,  the  Bankruptcy  Rules,  1886,  1890, 
the  Debtors  Acts,  1869,  1878,  the  Bankruptcy  (Discharge  and  Closure) 
Act,  1887,  and  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887.  By  the  Hon. 
Sir  RoLAimVATroHAK  WmxiXB,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty'^ 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Wx.  Haitsell, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Boy.  8yo.     1891.  26«. 

"  Thifl  book  will  now,  if  possible,  since  the  appointment  of  its  distinguished  author 
as  Bankruptcy  Judge,  take  nigher  rank  as  an  authority  than  before."— Lato  Journal, 

^*'Mx.  Hansell  has  done  his  editorial  work  with  evident  care." — Law  Tima, 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.— Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Uw  of  Bills 

of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Cheques  and  Negotiable 

Securities.    Fourth  Edition.    By  His  Honour  Judge  Chalkebs, 

Draughtsman  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act.  Demy  Svo.  1891.     18«. 

''As  for  the  main  part  of  the  work,  the  intimate  connection  of  the  author  with  the 

subject  for  so  many  years  is  a  guarantee  of  its  value  and  completeness. " — Law  Journal, 

**  This  exo^ent  work  is  unique.    As  a  statement  and  explanation  of  the  law,  it  will 

be  found  sinfrularly  useful." — SoUeiton^  Journal. 

BILLS  OF  SALE.— Fithian's  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  an 
Appendix  of  Precedents,  Bules  of  Court,  Forms,  and  Statutes. 
Second  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Wzxxiaic  Eithxan,  Esq.,  Bairister-at- 
Law.    Boyall2mo.     1884.  6$. 

BOOK-KEEPINQ.— Matthew  Hale's  System  of  Book-keeping  for 
Solicitors,  containing  a  List  of  all  Books  necessary,  witii  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  their  objects  and  nses  for  the  purpose  of 
Drawing  Bills  of  Costs  and  the  rendering  of  Cash  Aooounts  to  clients; 
also  showing  how  to  ascertain  Pft>fits  dennTed  from  the  bnoineM ;  with 
an  Appendix.    Bemy  8vo.     1884.  6s.  6d, 

**  We  think  this  is  Ij  far  the  most  sensible,  useful,  praetloal  little  work  on  aolioiton' 

book-keeninfr  that  we  naye  seen." — Law  StudtnU^  Journal. 

BRACTON.— Bracton's  Note  Book.  A  Collection  of  Cases  decided 
in  the  King's  Courts  during  tiie  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  annotated 
by  a  Lawyer  of  that  time,  seemingly  by  Henry  of  Bratton.  Edited 
byF.W.MAiTLAND,  Bar.-at-Law.  3  vols.  Demy8yo.  1887.  Hirt  ZLZs, 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.— Wurtzburg  on  Building  Societies.— 
The  Law  relating  to  Building  Societies,  with  Appenmces  containing 
the  Statutes,  Trcsasury  Begnlations,  Act  of  Sederunt,  and  Precedents 
of  Bules  and  Assurances.  Second  Edition.  By  E.  A.  Wubtzbubo, 
Esq.,  BarrLster-at-Law.    Bemy  8vo.     1892.  14«. 

"The  work  presents  in  hrief,  dear,  and  convenient  fonn  the  whole  law  relating  to 

Bnildinff  Societies." 
"  Will  be  of  use  not  only  to  lawyers  but  also  to  secretaries  and  directors  of  building 

sodeties.    It  is  a  carefully  axranged  and  carefully  written  book." — Law  Timet. 
**  Very  dearly  ezpUins  the  law  and  pxmctice  relatizig  to  these  sodeties,  and  very  folly 

deals  with  all  the  leading  cases  therein,  down  to  the  latest  deciaions.    It  is  altogether 

the  best  book  upon  tilie  subject,  and  <me  that  most  become  a  standard  authority."— 

SoUdtortf  GauUe. 

*^*  Att  standard  Law  WorJtt  am  kept  in  Stock,  m  Uw  ea^fand  other  bindings, 
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CANADA. — Munro's  Constitution  of  Canada. — 67  J.  E.  C.  Mttitbo. 
BemySvo.     1889.  10«. 

CANALS.— Webster's  Law  Relating  to  Canals :  Comprifiin^  a  Trea- 
tise on  Navigable  Blvers  and  Canals,  together  with  the  Procedoie 
and  Practice  in  Private  Bill  Legislation ;  with  a  coloured  Map  of  the 
existing  Canals  and  Navigations  in  England  and  Wales.  By  Bobbst 
G.  Websteb,  M.P.,  Bamster-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1885.  1/.  U. 
Street. —  Vide  "  Company  Law." 

CARRIERS.— Carver's  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea. — Second  Edition.  By  Thoicjls  Gilbebt 
Gasvbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.   1891.  1/.  12«. 

"  A  recognized  authority." — SolieUorg*  Journal. 
**  A.  careful  and  accurate  treatiBe."— Zov  Quarterly  Review^ 

Macnamara's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Qoods  and  Pas- 
sengers by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation,  including  the  Railway 
and  Canal 'Traffic  Act,  1888. — ByWAi^TEB  Hbnbt  Magnaxaba.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Lawi  Registrar  to  the  Railway  Commission.  Royid  8vo. 
1888.  1/.  8«. 

"  A  complete  epitome  of  the  law  rdatiiiff  to  oarrien  of  every  daaa." — ftaUway  Press. 

* '  Should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  alfrailway  men.  The  work  ia  written  in  a  terse, 
dear  style,  and  is  well  arranged  for  speedy  reference." — RaUway  News. 

CHAMBER  PRACTICE.— Archibald's  Practice  at  Judges' Cham- 
bers and  in  the  District  Registries  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  High  Court  of  Justice ;  with  Forms  of  Sommonses  and 
Orders.  Second  Edition.  By  W.  F.  A.  Abohibau),  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and  P.  E.  Vizabd,  of  the  Summons  and  Older  De- 
partment, Boyal  Courts  of  Justice.    Boyal  12mo.     1886.  15«. 

CHANCERY,  and  Vide  **Equity." 

Danieli's  Chancery  Practice. — ^The  Practice  of  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  appeal  therefrom.  Sixth  Edit. 
By  L.  Fdoj),  E.  0.  Dxtnn,  andT.  Rzbton,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Upjohn, 
Barristers-at-Law.  2  vols,  in  3  parts.  Demy  8yo.   1882-84.     6^.  6«. 

Danieli's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  there- 
from. Fourth  Edition.  With  Summaries  of  the  Kules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Practical  Notes  and  Bef  erenoes  to  the  Sixth  Edition  of 
** Danieli's  Ohancory  Practice."  By  Chablbs  BuBinrr,  B. A.  Oxon.,  a 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  Royal  8yo/  1886.   2;.10«. 

Morgan's  Chancery  Acts  and  Orders.— The  Statutes,  Bules  of 
Court  and  General  Orders  relating  to  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Chance^  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  With  Copious  Notes.  Sixth  Edition.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  UBOBOB  Obbobns  Moboak,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and 
E.  A.  WuBTZBUBO,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1885.      1/.  10«. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS.— Mitcheson's  Charitable  Trusts.— The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission.  By  Righabd  Edjcuhd  Mit- 
OHBSON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1887.  18«. 

CHARTER  PARTIES.— Carver.— Ttrf*  «* Carriers."  Wood.— Fufc 
'<  Mercantile  Law." 

CHURCH    LAW. —Whitehead's   Church    Law.— Being  a  Concise 

Dictionary  of  Statutes,  Canons,  Reg^ulations,  and  Decided  Oases 

affecting  the  Clergy  and  Laity.    By  Benjaxin  Whtfbhbad,  B.A., 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1892.  10«.  6<f. 

"  A  perfect  mine  of  leemlnr  on  all  topics  eodesiaBttcal."— 27ai7^  TeUaraph, 

**  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  faifihops  would  insist  <m  their  clergy  each  po«- 

Ke^iving  a  copy.*' — Law  Quarterly, 

\*  AU  iUmdardZaw  Workt  ar$  kepi  in  Stocky  in  law  ca\f  mid  other  Hndinge^ 
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CIVIL  ENQINEERS.—Macassey  and  Strahan's  Law  relating  to 
Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Contractors, — Frimarilj  in- 
tended for  their  own  use.  By  L.  LnmrosroN  Macabset  and  J.  A. 
Strahan,  Esqra.,  Bamsters-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1890.      10«.  6d. 

COAL  MINES.— Chisholm's  Manual  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
ACT,  1887. — With  Introduction,  Explanatory  and  Praotioal  Notes. 
By  John  C.  CHisHOiiic.    Demy  Svo.    1888.  7s.  6d, 

COLLISIONS.— Marsden's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  at 
Sea. — With  an  Appendix  oontaining  Extracts  from  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  the  International  Begnlations  for  preyenting  Col- 
lisions at  Sea ;  and  local  Rules  for  the  same  purpose  in  force  in  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  elsewhere.  By  Kboinald  G.  Mabsdsn, 
Esq.,  BarriRter-at-Law.    Third  Edition.    By  the  Author  and  ^e 

Hon.  J.  W.  Manbfdsld,  Barrister-at-Law.  I)emy8vo.    1891.    U.  6». 
**  One  of  the  standard  booka  on  its  subject.    It  is  clear  in  statement  and  careful 
in  summarising  the  results  of  decisions."— ^o^tettorf*  Journal. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.— The  French  Code  of  Commerce  and 
most  usual  Commercial  Laws. — With  a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Commentary,  and  a  CompeDdium  of  the  Judicial  Organization  and 
of  the  Course  of  Procedure  before  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  By 
L.  GoiSAin>,  licenci^  en  droit.    Bemy  8to.     1880.  21.  2t, 

COMMON  LAW.— Bali's  Short  Digest  of  the  Common  Law;  being 
the  Principles  of  Torts  and  Contracts.  Chiefly  founded  upon  the  Works 
of  Addison,  with  Illustrative  Cases,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  W. 
Edicxtnd  Ball,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1880.      I6s. 

Chitty's  Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  in  Civil  Proceedings. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Willbs  CHirrr,  assisted  by  J.  St. 
L.  Leslie,  Banisters- at- Law.   2 vols.   DemySyo.    1885.    ^LlSa.Qd, 

Chitty's  Forms,— r«fo  "  Forma." 

Fisher's  Digest  of  Reported  Decisions  in  all  the  Courts,  with 
a  Selection  from  the  Irish  ;  and  references  to  the  Statutes,  Rules 
and  Orders  of  Courts  ^m  1756  to  1883.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
John  Mews,  assisted  by  C.  M.  Chatmait,  Hajkbt  H.  W.  Spabhax  and 
A.  H.  Todd,  Banisters-at-Law.    In  7  vols.    Royal  8to.     1884. 

(Published  at  12/.  12«.)    Reduced  to  net  5/.  5«. 

Mews'  Consolidated  Dicest  of  all  the  Reports  in  all  the  Courts, 
for  the  years  1 884-  88,  inclusive.  By  John  Mbwb,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  Svo.    1889.      (Pub.  at  1/.  11«.6</.)    Bjednoedto  net  16s. 

The  Annual  Digest  for  1889, 1890,  1891,  and  1892.    By  John 

Mews,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8yo.  Eachy  16s. 

(^  The  above  bring  Fisher's  Common  Law  and  Chitty's  Equity  Digests 

down  to  end  of  1892. 

Napier's  Concise  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery 
Divisions  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with  an  Appendix  A 
Questions  on  the  Practice,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  Students.  By 
T.  Batkman  NAFlEs,E6q.,  Barrister-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1884.    10«. 

Pollock  and  Wright's  Possession  in  the  Common  Law. — ^An 
Essay  on  Possettsio'i  in  the  Common  Law.  Parts  I.  and  II.  by 
F.  Pollock,  Barrister-at-Law.  Part  III.  by  R.  S.  Wbioht, 
Bairister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1888.  Ss,  6d. 

Shirley. — Vide  **  Leading  Cases." 

Smith's  Manual  of  Common  Law. — ^For  Practitioners  and  Students. 
Comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules 
and  becisions.  Bv  Josllh  W.  Siotb,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.  Tenth  Edition. 
By  J.  Tbttbtbax,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.  1887.    lis. 

\*  All  standard  law  Works  are  kept  in  Stoek,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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COMMONS. — Scrutton's  Commons  and  Common  Fields,  or  the 
History  and  Polioyof  the  Laws  relating  ti  Commons  and  Euclosuree 
in  England.  Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1886.  By  T.  E. 
ScBTJTTON,  M.A.     1887.  10*.  6rf. 

COMPANY   LAW.— Hamilton's   Manual   of  Company  Law:    For 

Director  and  Promoters.    By  William  Fbedrbice  Hamilton,  LL.D. 

(Lend.),-  assisted  by  Kennabb  Golbobne  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  Esqrs., 

Barristers- at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    1891.  12«.6<^. 

"  The  work  is  execated  throughout  with  great  care  and  accuracy  ....  may  be  safely 

reoominended  as  a  moot  lueful  manual  of  the  law  with  which  it  deals." — Late  Gtuette, 

Palmer's  Private  Companies  and  Syndicates,  their  Formation  and 
Advantages ;  being  a  Concise  Popular  Statement  of  the  Mode  of  Con- 
yerting  a  Business  into  a  Private  Company,  and  of  establishing  and 
working  Private  Companies  and  Syndicates.  Tenth  Edition.  By  F.  B. 
Palmeb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1892.  Net  1«. 

Palmer. —  Fide  •* Conveyancing"  and  "Winding-up.** 

Palmer's  Shareholders,  Directors,  and  Voluntary  Liquidators' 
Legal  Companion. — A  Manual  of  Every-day  Law  and  Practice  for 
Promoters,  Shareholders,  Directors,  Secretaries,  Creditors,  Solicitors, 
and  Voluntary  Liquidators  of  Companies  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
with  Appenduc  of  useful  Forms.  Thirteenth  edit.  By  F.  B.  Palmeb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1893.  Net,  2«.  6d, 

Street's  Law  relating  to  Public  Statutory  Undertakings:  com- 
prising Railway  Companies,  Water,  Gas,  ana  Canal  Companies,  Har- 
bours, Docks,  so.,  with  special  reference  to  Modem  Decisions.    By  J. 
BAMFiELDSa^OBBT,  Esq.,  Barrister-at  Law.  Demy8vo.  1890.  lOs.Od. 
**  This  book  contains  in  a  small  compass  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  :  its 
style  is  dear  and  its  arrangement  good." — Solicitor^  Journal, 

rhring.—Vide  "Joint  Stocks." 

COMPENSATION.— Cripps'  Treatise  on  the  Prrnclples  of  the 

Law  of  Compensation.    Third  Edition.    By  C.  A.  Cbipps,  Esq., 

Q.C.     Demy  8vo.     1892.  20«. 

**  An  accurate  exposition  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  compensation." — Law  Journal. 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS.— Lawrance.—  ru/tf  «*  Bankruptcy." 

CONSTITUTION.— Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution. 
By  Sir  William  B.  Anson,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo. 
Parti.     Parliament.   Second  Edition.     1892.  I2t.ed. 

Part  II.    The  Crown.     1892.  14«. 

CONTRACT  OF  SALE.— Moyle's  Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Civil 
Law.  With  References  to  the  Laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.    By  J.  B.  Moyle,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     1892.     lOs.^d. 

CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts.  9th  Edit.  By  Hobacs  Smith,  Esq.,  Bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Metropolitan  Magihtrate,  assisted  by  A.  P.  Pebceval  Keep, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Itoyal  8vo.    1892.  2/.  10«. 

"A  comi)endium  of  the  law  of  contracts  which  is  at  onoe  minutely  accurate, 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  exhaustive.  ...  No  law  library  is  complete  without  Addison 
up  to  cUite." — Freeman**  Journal^  Jan.  2, 1692. 

"  As  a  practical  treatise,  and  as  a  storehouse  of  authorities  on  the  law  of  contracts 
in  general,  and  on  the  law  of  particular  contracts,  the  work  before  us  will  not  easily  be 
displaced  from  the  prominent  and  almost  unique  position  it  has  held  for  nearly  half  a 
century.**— Law  Quarterljff  AprQ,  1892. 

"  Tms  and  the  companion  treatise  on  the  law  of  torts  are  the  most  complete  works 
on  these  subjects,  ana  form  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  every  lawyer's  library.'* — 
Law  Journal,  April  9, 1892. 

\*  AU  standard  Law  Worht  ar$  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ea\f  and  oth$r  hindinge. 
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CONTRACTS— <:<m/»fiw</.  - 

Anson's  Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract.— By  Sir 
WnjJAic  B.  AirsoN,  Bart.,  Bamster-at-Law.  Sixtli  Edit.  Demj 
8vo.     1891.  10*.  6rf. 

Finch's  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  English  Law  of  Contract. — Bj 
Gr.  B.  Finch,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Law  Lecturer,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge.    Boyal  Sto.     1886.         28«. 

Fry. —  Vide  "  Specific  Performance." 

Leake's  Law  of  Contracts.— A  Digest  of  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Contracts.  Third  Edition.  By  Stephen  Mabtin  Lbaze,  Banister- 
at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1892.  v  32«. 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract. — Being  a  Treatise  on  the  General 

Principles  relating  to  the  Validity  of  Ag^reements  in  tJie  Law  of 

England.    Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Chapter.    By  Sir  Fbkdebice 

Pollock,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of   Common  Law  in 

the  Inns  of  Court,  &c.    Demy8T0.     1889.  1/.  8«. 

**  The  reputation  of  the  book  stands  so  high  that  it  is  only  neoesaary  to  announce  tlM 

publication  of  the  fifth  edition,  adding  that  the  work  haa  been  thoroughlf  reYiaad."— 

Lavf  Journal* 

Smith's  Law  of  Contracts.— Eighth  Edition.  By  V.  T.  Thoicpsov, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Iiaw.    Demy  8yo.     1885.  1/.  1«. 

CONVEYANCI NG.— Dart.— r«fo  "  Vendors  and  Pnrchasera." 
Greenwood's  Manual  of  Conveyancing.  —  A  Manual  of  the 
Practice  of  Conveyancing,  showing  the  present  Practice  relating  to 
the  daily  routine  of  Conveyancing  in  Solicitors'  Offices.  To  which 
are  added  Concise  Common  Forms  and  Precedents  in  Conveyancing. 
Eighth  Edition.  Edited  by  ELlbbt  Greenwood,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy8vo.     1891.  16*. 

«  That  this  work  has  reached  its  eighth  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that 

it  is  one  of  those  books  which  no  lawyer's  bookshelf  should  be  without The 

book  is  a  complete  guide  to  Conveyancing Where  and  how  the  author  obtained 

his  information  is  a  perfect  puzzle  to  us,  and  no  oonoeivable  state  of  affairs  seems  to 
have  been  left  unprovided  for." — Law  Gtuette. 

^  We  should  like  to  see  it  placed  bv  his  principal  in  the  hands  of  every  articled  cleric. 
One  of  the  most  useful  practical  works  we  have  ever  seen."— Zato  Students  JoumaL 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing. — Being  a  Collection  of  Precedents 

in  Conveyancing  in  relation   to  Letters   Patent   for    Inventions. 

Arranged  as  foUows: — Common  Forms,  Agreements,  Assignments, 

Mort^ges,  Special  Clauses,  Licences,  MisceUaneous;  Statut^,  Rules, 

&c.     vnth  Dissertations  and  Copious  Kotes  on  the  Law  and  Prao* 

tice.    By  Kobest   Mobbis,  H.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8to 

1887.  1/.  5f. 

'*  Well  selected,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  practicaL'*— Low  Timet, 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  relation  to  Companies 
subject  to  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.  Arranged  as 
follows: — Promoters,  Prospectus,  Agreements,  Memoranda  and 
Artidee  of  Association,  Besolutions,  Kotices,  Certificates,  Private 
Companies,  Power  of  Attorney,  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock, 
Petitions,  Writs,  Pleadings,  tfudg^ents  and  Orders,  Reconstruc- 
tion, Amalgamation,  AiraDgements,  Special  Acts,  Provisional 
Orders,  Winding-up.  With  Copious  Notes  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Acts  and  Rules.  Fifth  Edition.  By  FsiifciB  Bb^ufobt 
Pjlijceb,  assisted  by  Chjlblbs  Maonaohxev,  Eaqm.,  Barristers-at- 
Law.    Royal  8vo.     1891.  1/.  16« 

**  No  company  lawyer  can  afford  to  be  without  it.*' — Law  Journal. 
**  As  regards  company  draf ting^-«8  we  remarked  on  a  former  oooasioii— it  is  U2>» 
rivaUed."— Ztfto  Time». 

*,*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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CONVEYANCING— «>««ntt*rf. 

Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancir^ — ^With  Diseertationa  on 
its  Law  and  Practice.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Bj  John  Whitcoubb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  voIb.    Boyal  8to.     1893.  3/.  10«. 

"  We  hare  always  ooniddered  that  '  Pndeaux '  is  the  best  work  oat  on  Gonyey- 
ancing,  and  after  a  pemaal  of  the  latent  edition,  we  oertainly  see  no  reason  for 
altering  out  opinion."— Law  JounuU^  Feb.  4,  ItSS. 

**  This  work  la  accurate,  oondae,  dear,  and  comnrehensiye  in  scope,  and  we  know  of 
no  treatise  upon  ConTeyandng  whidi  is  so  generaUy  Dseful  to  the  practitioner." — Law 
Times, 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Partnership  Agree- 
ments, Leases,  Settlements,  and  Wills.  —  By  Edwaed  F. 
TmursB,  Solicitor,  Lecturer  on  Real  Property  and  CSonvejancing, 
Author  of  *'  The  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases, 
and  Mortgages  of  Land."     Demy  8vo.     1884.  10$.  6d. 

"  The  work  has  our  full  approi^,  and  will,  we  think,  be  found  a  valoable  addition 
to  the  student's  library." — Law  StudenUf  Journal. 

CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Summary  Con- 
victions under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  184S — ^1884} 
including  Proceedings  Prefiminary  and  Subsequent  to  Con- 
victions, and  the  Responsibility  of  Convicting  Magistrates 
and  their  Officers,  with  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Rules, 
1886,  and  Forms.— Seventh  Edition.  By  W.  H.  Mjlcnaicabi, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1892.  24«. 

COPYRIGHT.— Slater's  Law  relating  to  Copyright  and  Trade 
Marks,  treated  more  particularly  with  Reference  to  Infringe- 
ment.   By  J.  H.  SiATiSB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   8vo.   1884.   18«. 

CORONERS,— Jervis  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  Coroners. — 
With  Forms  and  Precedents.  By  R.  E.  Melshbikeb,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Fifth  Edition.  Post  8yo.  1888.  10«.  M. 
"  The  present  edition  will  hold  the  place  of  that  occupied  by  its  predecessors,  and 

will  continue  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject." — //Oto  Time*. 

CORPORATION  DUTY.— Jackson's  Corporation  Duty:  Its  His- 
tory, Law,  and  Practice. — With  Suggestions  for  an  Amendment 
and  Extension  of  the  Act  imposing  the  same.  By  Moston  Stbodb 
Jaozson,  of  the  Inland  Revenue.     Koyal  12mo.     1892.  la.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Jackson  has,  as  he  says,  known  the  Corporation  Dut^  '  from  its  birth  up.'  and 
haH  worked  upon  it  for  many  years  in  the  daily  course  of  his  offldal  oocni>ation.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  acoepted  as  a  safe  grmde  to  the  meanin^f  of  the  Act  as  understood 
at  Somerset  House,  ana  he  deals  with  the  yarious  sections  m  a  yery  clear  and  praotiosl 
way." — Solicitor^  Journal, 

COSTS. — Morgan  and  Wurtzburg's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Costs 
in  the  Chancery  Division. — Second  Edition.  With  Forms  and 
Precedents.  By  £ne  Rt.  Hon.  Geoboe  Osbobnb  Moboan,  Q.O.,  and 
E.A.WuBTZBTTBO, Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8yo.   1882.    1/.10«. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  In 
the  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Probate,  Divorce  and  Ad- 
miralty Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice;  in  Conveyancing; 
Bankruptcy  ;  Lunacy  ;  Arbitration ;  the  Mayor's  Court ;  the  County 
Courts ;  the  Privy  Council,  &o.,  &c.  By  Wx.  Fbaitk  SmocEBHATB, 
and  Thobnton  Toooood,  Solicitors.  SuLth  Edition.  By  ThobntoiT 
TooaooD,  Solicitor.    Royal  8yo.     1889.  1/.  8«. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood*s  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  in 
the  County  Courts.    Royal  8yo.    1889.  .  5«. 

Scott's  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  other  Courts. 
Fourth  Edition.     By  John  Sooit.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  \l.  6«. 

Webster's  Parliamentary  Costs. — Private  Bills,  Election  Petitions, 
Appeals,  House  of  Lords.  Fourth  Edition.  By  C.  Cayanaqh,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    PostSvo.     1881.  20«. 

%*  All  itandardZaw  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindinge. 
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COUNTY  COUNCILS.— Bazalffette  and  Humphreys,  Chambers. 
—  Vide  "Local  and  Munioipal  Goveiniineiit." 

COUNTY  COURTS.— The  Annual  County  Court  Practice, 
1893. — B7  Hifl  Honour  Judge  Washzngton  Hstwood.  2  toIb. 
Demy  8vo.  25s, 

"  Complete,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference/'— £aw  Tim«$. 

Pitt-Lewis'  County  Court  Practice.— A  Complete  Practice  of  the 
County  Courts,  including  that  in  Admiralty  and  Banlnruptcy,  em- 
bodying the  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  and  other  existmg  Acts. 
Rules,  Forms  and  Costs,  with  Full  Alphabetical  Index  to  Official 
Forms,  Additional  Forms  and  General  Lidex.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Supplementary  Volume  containing  the  New  Wdtdino-up 
pBi^cncE.  By  G.  "Pirr-LKWiB,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Poole. 
3to1s.    DemySvo.     1890-91.  2/.  10«. 

*«*  I7te  Supplemmt  told  separately.  7s,  6d, 

Pit^Lewis'  County  Courts  Act,  188 8. —With  Introduction,  Tabular 

Indices  to  consoUdated  Legislation,  Notes,  and  an  Index  to  the  Act. 

Second  Edition.     By  G.  Pitt-Lswib,  Esq.,  Q.C.     Imperial  8to. 

1889.  '  6«. 

%*  The  above,  with  Thb  Couitft  Coubt  Rxtlbs,  1889.    Official 

copy.     Limp  binding.  10a.  6d, 

Summerhays  and  Too^ood. — F«fo  "Costs." 

COVENANTS.— Hamilton's  Law  of  Covenants.— A  Concise  Treatist 

on  the  Law  of  CoTcnants.    By  G.  Baxj)win  Huchaon,  of  the  Inner 

Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1888.  7s.  6d. 

**  A  handx  ▼oliune  written  with  dnnmimw,  intelljgence,  and  aocnraoy,  and  will  be 

naeful  to  the  profeaaion."— £010  Timet. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.— Archbold's Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Cases. — ^With  the  Statutes,  Precedents  of  Indictments,  &c.,  and  the 
Evidence  necessarr  to  support  them.  Twenty-first  Edition.  By 
WiLLiAJC  Bbuge,  Esq.,  Stipendiazy  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of 
Leeds.     Royal  l2mo.     1893.  {Nearly  ready. )     11.  Us.  6d. 

Clark's  Analysis  of  Criminal  Liability.  By  E.  C.  Clabk,  LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Crown  8to.     1880.  7s.  6d. 

Mews'  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  Criminal  Law  from  1756  to 

1883,  inclusive.— By  John  Msws,  assisted  by  C.  M.  Chapican. 

Haiibt  H.  W.  Spabhax,  and  A.  H.  Todd,  Bazristen-at-Law.    Royal 

8vo.     1884.  11.  U, 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases. — 

Eleventh  Edition.      By  Horace  Sioth  and  Gilbbbt  Gjiobgb  Ksir- 

NEDT,  Esqrs.,  Metrojohtan  Magistrates.  Demy  8yo.  1890.  1/.  1  Is.  6<f. 

*'  To  ihe  criminal  lawyer  it  is  his  gnide,  phfloaopher  and  friend.    What  Booooe  eayB 

most  judges  will  aooept  without  question. . . .  Evctv  addition  has  heen  made  necessary 

to  make  the  digest  emdait,  aocunte,  and  complete.*'— Lata  Tinue. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.  —Fifth  Edi- 
tion. By  Samuel  Pbenticoi,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel, 
3  vols.    Koyal  8yo.     1877.  6/.  15s.  6d, 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law.— By  W.  S.  Shiblet,  Esq., 
Barrister- at- Law.  Second  Edition.  By  Chablss  Stephszt  Huivtsb, 
Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1889.  7s.  6d. 

As  a  primaiy  introdurtion  to  Criminal  Law,  it  will  he  fonnd  very  aooeptable  to 
students.' —Law  Students'  Journal. 

Warburton.—  Vide  '•  Leading  Cases."    Thring.— Tufe  " Navy." 

DECISIONS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  J  ESS  EL— Peter's  Analvsis  and 
Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Sir  George  Jessel ;  with  Notes,  &c. 
By  Afslet  Petbe  Peteb,  Solicitor.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  16«. 

*«*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kepi  m  Stock,  in  law  edlf  and  other  bindings, 
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DIARY.— Lawyer's  Companion  (The),  Diary,  and  Law  Directory 
for  1893. — For  the  use  of  the  Legal  Profession,  Public  CompanieB, 
JuBticea,  Merchants,  Estate  Agents,  Auctioneers,  &c.,  &c.  Edited 
by  Edwin  ItAYKASy  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law ;  and  contains  Tables  of  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
and  County  Court,  &o. ;  Monthly  Diary  of  County,  Local  Govem- 
ment,  and  Parish  Business ;  Oaths  in  Supreme  Court ;  Summary 
of  Statutes  of  1892 ;  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Practical  Statutes 
since  1820;  the  New  Schedule  of  Stamp  Duties;  Legal  Time, 
Interest,  Discount,  Income,  Wages  and  other  Tables ;  Probate^ 
Leffaoy  and  Succession  Duties ;  and  a  varie^  of  matters  of  practical 
ulin^ :  together  with  a  complete  List  of  the  English  Bar,  and  London 
and  Country  Solicitors,  with  date  of  admission  and  appointments. 
Published  AmnTALLT.  Forty-seventh  Issue.  1893.  {ybwreadff.) 
Issued  in  the  following  forms,  octavo  size,  strongly  bound  in  cloth : — 

1.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain 5«.0tf. 

2.  The  above,  inteblsavied  for  Attendakoes  .  .  .  .70 
8.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  .  5  6 
4.  The  above,  with  money  columns,  IKTEBLEAVED  for  Attenbakobb.  8  0 
6.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  plain 7  6 

6.  The  above,  nrrEBLBAYED  for  Atteitdanoes         .        .        .        .96 

7.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  8  6 

8.  The  above,  nrrEBLEAVED  for  Attendanobs  .  .  .  10  6 
f .  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  without  money  columns  .  6  0 

Ths  Diary  eontaina  memoranda  of  ZsatU  Business  througfiout  the  Tear. 

**  ContaiBB  all  the  infonnatioii  whidi  could  be  looked  for  in  such  a  work,  and  gives  it 
in  a  most  convenient  fonn  and  veir  completely."— SoJicttor^*  Journal, 

**  The  *  Lawyer's  Companion  and  Diary '  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  poaseesion 
of  every  lawyer,  and  of  every  man  o^  busmees." 

'*  Combiaes  everything  required  for  reference  in  the  lawyer's  office.*'— Xaw  3%ii«c. 

"It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  both  branches  of  the  pnrfeesion." — 
Law  ihuMe, 

'*  The  thousand  and  one  things  that  one  needs  constantly  to  know  and  yet  can  never 
remember,  will  be  found  handilv  arranged  for  immediate  reference." — Pimp  Court, 

<*  This  legal  Whitaker  is  a  noble  woric,  and  no  lawyer  has  any  right  to  want  to  Imow 
anything — except  law,  which  it  would  not  tell  lma..*'—8ttturday  Review. 

"  The  amount  of  information  packed  within  the  covers  of  this  well-known  book  of 
reference  is  almost  incredible.  &  addition  to  the  Diazv,  it  contains  nearly  800  pa^es 
of  closdy  printed  matter,  none  of  which  could  be  omitted  without,  perhaps,  detractmg 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  publishers  seem  to  have  made  it  their  aim  to 
include  in  the  Oompanion  every  item  of  mformation  which  the  most  exacting  lawyer 
oould  reajBonably  expect  to  find  in  its  pages,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  prao- 
tising  solicitor,  who  has  experienced  the  luxury  of  having  it  at  hU  elbow,  will  ever  be 
likely  to  try  to  do  without  it."— Law  Journal^  Dec.  8, 1892. 

DICTIONARY.— The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon.— Explaining  Technical 
Words,  Phrases  and  Maxims  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Boman  Law, 
to  which  is  added  a  complete  List  of  Law  Reports,  with  their  Abbre- 
viations. Third  Edit.  By  Hxnbt  G.  Bawson  and  Jakes  F.  Reicnaiit, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Fcap.  8vo.     1893.  6«.  ^^ 

**  A  wonderful  little  legal  Dictionary."— 7i«<20rmaur'«  Law  StudenU*  Journal. 

**  A  very  handy,  complete,  and  useful  little  wotk.."— Saturday  Review. 

Wharton's  Law  Lexicon.— Forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, and  containing  full  Explanations  of  the  Technical  Terms  and 
Phrases  thereof,  both  Ancient  and  Modem;  including  the  various 
Le^al  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Business.  Together  with  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  Law  Maxims  and  selected  Titles  from  the  CivO, 
Scotch  and  Indian  Law.  Ninth  Edition.  Bj  J.  M.  Lblt,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Super-rojal  Svo.    1892.  1/.  18«. 

"  On  almost  eveir  point  both  student  and  practitioner  can  gather  information  fVom 
this  invaluable  book,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  lawyer's  office." — OibeotCe  Law  Notes. 

**  One  of  the  first  books  which  every  ortided  clerk  and  bar  student  should  procure." 
—Law  Studente*  Journal. 

%*  All  Standard  Law  Wbrkt  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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DIGESTS.— Chitty's  Index  to  all  the  Reported  Cases  decided  in  the 
■  seyeral  Courts  of  Equity  in  England,  the  Privy  Goundl,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  a  selection  of  Lrish  Gases,  on  or  relating  to  the 
Principles,  Pleading,  and  Pmotice  of  Equity  and  BanJniiptoy  from 
the  earliest  period.    Fourth  Edition.   Wholly  Revised,  Re- classified, 
and  brought  down  to  the  End  of   1883.    By  Henbt  Edwabd  EEibst, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Complete  in  9  vols.    Roy.  8vo.    1883-89.     (Pub- 
lished at  12/.  12s.)  Seduced  to  net,  61,  6«. 
%*  The  volumes  sold  separately.    £aeh  net,  15«. 
**  A  work  indispenaable  to  every  bookcase  in  Linooln's  Inn." — Law  Quarterly  Beview, 
**  The  practitioner  can  hardly  afford  to  do  without  such  a  weapon  as  Mr.  Hirst 
supplies,  because  if  he  does  not  use  it  probably  his  opponent  will." — /mw  Journal. 

Dale  and  Lehmann's  Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Not  Followed. 
Disapproved,  Approved,  Distinguished,  Comnr)ented  on  and 
specially  considered  in  the  English  Courts  from  the  Year 
1 756  to  1 886  i  ncl  usive,  arranged  according  to  alphabetical  order  of 
their  subjects ;  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Judgments  delivered 
thereon,  and  a  complete  Lidex  of  the  Cases,  in  which  are  included 
all  Cases  reversed  from  the  year  1866.  By  Chab.  Wx.  Mitgaxfb  Dai2. 
and  RxTDOLF  Chambbbs  Lkhxann,  assisted  by  Chab.  H.  L.  Nezsh.  ana 
Hbbsbbt  H.  Child,  Bairisters-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.     1887.     (Pub- 
lished at  21, 10«.)  '  Reduced  to  net,  25<. 
"  One  of  the  best  works  of  reference  to'  be  found  in  any  library."— Zow  Times. 
**  Hie  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  alphabetical  index  of 
the  CMes  contained  in  the  Digest  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  showbig  at  a  glance  how, 
where,  and  by  what  judges  they  have  been  considered.  The  second  portion  of  the  book 
oomprises  the  Digest  itself,  and  bears  marks  of  the  great  labour  and  research  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  compilers.'*— Laur  Journal. 

'Fisher's  DIeest  of  the  Reported  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  Bankruptcy,  Probate,  Admiralty,  and  Divorce, 
together  with  a  Selection  from  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  I  rish  Cou  rts  from  1766  to  1883  inclusive.  Founded  on  Eisher*B 
Diffest.  By  J.  Mewb,  assisted  ^0.  M.  Chapman,  H.  H.  W.  Spabhak, 
and  A.  H.  Todd,  Barnsters-at-ljaw.  7  vols.  Soy.  8vo.  1884.  (Pub- 
lished at  12/.  124.)  Reduced  to  net,  61.  68. 

**  To  the  common  lawyer  it  is  the  most  useful  work  he  can  possess.*'— Law  Times. 

Mews'  Consolidated  Digest  of  all  the  Reports  in  all  the  Courts, 
for  the  Years  1884-88  inclusive.— By  John  Mews,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Royal  8vo.  1889.  (Published  at  1/.  11«.  6i^.]  Reduced  to  net,  I6s. 
**  This  work  is  an  indiraensable  companion  to  the  new  edition  of  Ghitty's  Digest, 

whidb  ends  with  1888,  ana  also  Fisher's  Digest  ending  with  the  same  year The 

work  appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  well  aone."—SolieUors*  Journal. 

Or  tne  whole  of  these  Disests,  together  18  VolTunee.  net  £10. 
The  Annual  Digest  for  1889, 1890, 1891,  and  1892.     By  John 
Mewb,  Banister- at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.  Sach,  16s, 

%*  The  above  bring  Fisher's  Common  Law  and  Chitty's  Equity  Digests 

down  to  end  of  1892. 
Talbot  and  Fort's  Indexof  Cases  Judicial ly  noticed  (1865— 1890); 
being  a  List  of  all  Cases  cited  in  Judgments  reported  in  the  "  Law 
Reports,"    "Law   Journal,"    "Law  Times,"  and  "Weekly  Re- 
porter," from  Michaelmas  Tenn,  1866  to  the  end  of  1890,  witii  the 
f laces  where   they  are  so  cited. — By  Geobob  Johv  Talbot  and 
luOH  FoBT,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1891.  26s, 

**  This  is  an  invaluable  tool  for  the  worker  among  cases.  .  .  .  The  vmj  m  which  the 
tool  is  to  be  used  is  this,  you  find  a  case  that  appears  to  decide  the  question  you  have 
in  hand,  but  you  want  to  know  whether  it  has  been  subsequently  judicially  questioned 
or  confirmed.  You  turn  to  the  name  of  the  case,  given  in  large  type  in  thia  work,  and 
you  find  following  it  in  smaller  type  the  names,  references  to  reports,  and  dates  of 
every  reported  case  since  1866  in  the  judgments  of  which  it  has  been  in  any  way 
noticed." — Solicitors*  Journal. 

« Talbot  and  Fort  is  forOiwith  established  in  our  revolving  bookcase  side  by  side 
with  'Dale  and  Lehmann.' " — Law  Quarterly  Rsvisw. 

\*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  hwdings, 
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DISCOVERY.— Sichel  and  Chance's  Discovery.^The  Law  ielatiiig> 
to  Interrogatories,  Production,  Inspection  of  Documents,  and  Dis- 
covery, as  well  in  the  Superior  as  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  together  with 
an  Appendix  of  the  Acts,  Forms  and  Orders.  By  Wai^teb  S.  Sichke., 
and  WiLLiAX  Chance,  Csqrs.jBarristers-at-Law.  Demy  8yo.  1883.  12«. 

DISTRESS.— Oldham  and   Foster  on  the   Law  of   Distress.— A 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Distress,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Table 

of  Statutes,  &c.     Second  Edition.    B7  Arthub  Oldhax  and  A.  La. 

TBOBBFo8TEB,Esqr8.,  Barristers- at- Law.   Demy  8vo.    1889.        ISs. 

''lliiB  is  a  nseful  book,  because  it  embraces  the  'whole  range  of  the  I'emedy  by  di»- 

treas,  not  merely  distress  for  rent,  but  also  for  damage  fensanl,  tithes,  poor  and  highway 

rates  and  taxes,  and  many  other  matters." — SoUcitora*  Journal. 

DIVORCE.— Browne  and  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  In  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes.  Fifth  Edition.  Bj  L.  D.  Powles,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Demj  8yo.     1889.  W.  6«. 

'*  The  practitioner's  standard  work  on  divorce  practice."— I>ato  Quart«Hy  Rwiew. 

DOGS. — Lupton's  Law  relating  to  Dogs.— B7  F&edebigs  Lupton, 
Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.     1888.  6«. 

"  Within  the  pages  of  thi.4  work  the  reader  will  find  every  rabject  connected  with  the 
law  relating  to  dogs  touched  upon."— Zatp  Times, 

EASEMENTS.— Qoddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Easements. — 
Bt  John  Letboitbn  Goddabd,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.  Fourth 
Edition.    Deihj  8yo.     1891.  1/.  U. 

**  An  indispensable  part  of  the  lawyer's  library." — SoHdton^  J<mmal. 

"  The  book  is  invaluable :  where  the  cases  are  sOent  the  author  has  takoi  x>ain8  to 
ascertain  what  the  law  would  be  if  brought  into  question." — Law  Journal. 

**  Nowhere  has  the  subject  been  treated  so  exhaustively,  and,  we  may  add,  so 
scientifically,  as  by  Mr.  Ooddard.  We  recommend  it  to  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
law  student,  as  well  as  to  the  library  of  the  practitioner." — Law  2V«m«. 

Innes'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Easements.  Fourth  Edition.  B7 
L.  C.  ImrES,  lately  one  of  the  Judg^  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Couit 
of  Jndioatnre,  Madras.    Royal  12mo.     1893.  7«.  6d. 

EASTERN  QUESTION.— Holland's  European  Concert  in  the 
Eastern  Question. — A  Collection  of  Treaties  and  other  Pablio 
Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  Holland, 
D.C.L.    8vo.     1885.  12».  6rf. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.-Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
Church  of  England.  With  Supplement.  By  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir 
RoBEBT  Pbilldcobb,  D.O.L.  2  vols.  8yo.  1873-76.  (Puhlished 
at  3/.  7«.  M.)  JRfidueed  to  net,  U,  10«. 

Whitehead.— Fufe  "  Church  Law." 

ELECTION     IN     EQUITY.— Serrell's    Equitable    Doctrine    of 
Election.    By  Gbobge  Sebbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  12mo.     1891.  Is,  6d. 
**  The  work  is  well  executed,  and  will  be  of  lerTioe  to  all  who  desire  to  master  the 
doctrine  of  election.** — Lair  Journal. 

ELECTIONS. — Hedderwick's  Parliamentary  Election  Manual  1  A 
Practical  Handbook  on  the  Law  and  Conduct  of  Parliamentaiy  Elec- 
tions in  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  designed  for  the  Instruction  and 
Guidance  of  Candidates,  Election  Agents,  Sub-Agents,  Polling  and 
Counting  Agents,  Canvassers,  Volunteer  Assistants,  and  Members  of 
Political  Clubs  and  Associations.  By  T.  C.  H.  Hedbebwice,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  12mo.    1892.  7«.  6^. 

"  Clear  and  well  arranged.*' — Law  Quarterly  Review^  Ajnil,  1892. 
*'The  book  may  be  recommended  as  concise,  well  arreuiged,  practica],  and  likely  to 

be  of  serrice  to  any  one  who  consults  it.'*— TAa  Scotman. 

*^*  AU  standard  Law  Works  an  kept  in  Stocky  m  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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ELECT  \Ot4S—eontinued. 
Rogers  on  Elections. — In  two  partR. 

Part  I .  REOiBTRATioir,  includiD  ^  the  Practice  in  RegfiBtration  A  ppeals ; 

Parliamentary,  Municipal,  and  Local  Grovcmment ;  with  Appendices 

of  Statutes,  Orders  in  Uouncil,  and  Forms.     Fifteenth  Edition.     Bj 

Mausicb Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.  1890.  II.  U. 

"  The  practitioner  will  find  within  these  ooyers  everything  which  he  can  be  expected 

to  know^ell  arran(<ed  and  carefully  stated." — Law  Timtts. 

Part  II.  Elections  AND  Petitionb.   Parliamentary,  Municipal,  and 

Local  Government,  with  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  Sixteenth 

Edition.    By  Samuel  H.  Day,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Boyal  12mo. 

1892.  1/.  U. 

"The  leadirgrbook  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  elections  and  election  petitions."— 

Lota  Timea^  April  9. 1892. 

**  A  very  satisfactory  treatise  on  election  law  ....  well  arranged,  and  tersely 
capiCHOod." — Solieitor^  Journal. 

ELECTRIC    LIQHTINQ. —Bazalgette   and     Humphreys.— F«<f« 

*'  Local  and  Munioipal  GK>Temment.'* 

Cunynghame's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Electric  Lighting,  with 

the  Acts,  Bules  and  Orders,  a  Model  Provisional  Order,  and  Forms.  By 

HxNBT  CuNTNOHAXB,  Banister-at-Law.  Boyal  8vo.    1883.     12«.  6^. 

ELEMENTS    OF    LAW.— Markby's    Elements    of   Law.— Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  8to.     1889.  I2i,  6d. 

EQUITY,  ««i  FiA  CHANCERY. 
Chitt/s  Index.— FW*  "Digests." 

Kerl/s  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1889.  By 
D.  M.  E^SBLT,  M. A.,  St.  John's  College.  Demy  8 vo.    1890.      12«.  6d, 

Mews'  Digest— Vide  '<  Digests." 

Serrell.— Ftifo  "Election  in  Equity." 

Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders  In  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  haying  especial  relerenoe  to 
the  Chancery  Division,  with  Practical  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  By 
Cbcil  0.  M.  Dalb,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Lsiw,  and  W.  Clowbs,  Esq., 
a  Begistrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  In  3  vols.  Boyal 
8vo.    Vol.  L     1891.    Vol.  II.     1893.  £aeh,  2L 

%•  Vol.  III.    Boyal  8vo.  {In  ihepreu,) 

**  We  haTe  no  fault  to  find  with  the  treatment  of  either  editor.    Seton  in  its  new  goiae 

b  well  up  to  the  ch*iracter  which  it  ha«  for  so  many  veara  sustained  of  being  ttte  best 

book  of  fonns  of  judgment  which  is  known  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand.*'— I^iwTVsms. 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  Manual  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  founded  on  the  Woiu 
of  Story,  Spence,  and  other  writers,  oomj^rising  the  Fundamental 
Frinciplee  and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  ooonxring  in  General 
Practice.  By  Josiah  W.  Smitb,  Q.C.  Fourteenth  Edition.  By  J. 
Tbubtbax,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   12mo.    1889.     I2a.  6d. 

**  Still  holdi  its  own  as  the  most  popular  first  book  of  equity  juxispmdenoe,  and  one 
whidi  eyery  student  must  of  necessity  read." — Law  Journal, 

**  It  will  be  found  as  useful  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  student."— ^oUeiCor/  JemmaL 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  illus- 
trated by  the  Leading  Decisions  thereon.  For  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  Second  Edition.  By  H.  Abthub  Sxxtb,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1888.  21«. 

«This  ezcdlent  practical  exposition  of  the  principles  of  eauity  is  a  work  one  can 
weU  recommend  to  students  either  for  the  bar  or  the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated 
Iaw  Society.  It  will  also  be  found  equally  valuable  to  the  busy  practitioner.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  Information  well  arranged,  and  is  illustrated  by  all  the  leading  deal- 
■Sons." — Law  Times, 

\*  All  iUmimrd  Lmo  Works  mt$  kspt  in  Stocky  in  Ittw  ctHfandothtr  hmimgi. 
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ESTOPPEL.— Everest  and  Strode's  Law  of  Estoppel.  By  Lavoelot 
FiBLDiNa  EvxBini,  and  'EDiamm  Stbods,  Esqn.,  Barristera-at-Law 
Demy  8to.     1884.  18t. 

**  A  UMfal  repontoiy  of  the  caoe  law  on  the  sabject."— Zoio  Journal, 

EXAMINATION  GUIDES.— Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Preliminary 
Examination  Questions  in  Latin  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  French 
Grammar,  History  and  Geography,  "with  the  Answers.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     1882.  18«. 

Haynes  and  Nelham's  Honours  Examination  Digest,  comprifiing 
all  the  Questions  in  Conveyancing,  Equity,  Common  Law,  Bank- 
ruptcy, Probate,  Divorce,  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastical  Law  apd 
Practice  asked  at  the  Solidtors'  Honours  Examinations,  with  Answers 
thereto.  By  John  F.  H^Tinss,  LL.D.,  and  Thohas  A.  Kblhaic, 
Solicitor  (Honours).  Demy  8vo.     1883.  15«. 

"  Students  going  in  tor  honouzs  will  find  this  one  to  their  advantage."— Xaw  TVaief. 

Napier  &  Stephenson's  Digest  of  the  Subjects  of  Probate, 
Divorce,  Bankruptcy,  Admiralty,  Ecclesiastical  and  Criminal 
Law  necessary  to  be  Known  for  the  Final  Examination,  done  into 
Questions  and  Answers.  With  a  Preliminary  Chapter  on  a  Course  of 
Study  for  the  above  Subjects.  By  T.  Batiocan  Napieb  and  Bjcbasd 
H.  Stephxnbon,  Esqrs.,  jBarristers-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1888.    12«. 

Napier  &  Stephenson's  Digest  of  the  Leading  Points  in  the  Sub- 
ject of  Criminal  Law  necessary  to  be  known  for  Bar  and  Universify 
liaw  Examinations.  Done  into  Questions  and  Answers.  By  T. 
BatjoulS  Napzsb  and  Riohabd  M.  Stsfhbkbok,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- 
at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  6« 

"  We  commend  the  book  to  oandidatee  for  the  Bar  and  Univeraity  Legal  Thramina- 
tlons." — Pump  Court. 

Shearwood's  Guide  for  Candidates  for  the  Professions  of 
Barrister  and  Solicitor.— Second  Edition.  By  Josrph  A.  Shxab- 
WOOD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1887.  6«. 

"  A  practioal  little  book  for  «fcudentii"~7/<n9  Quarterly  Smritm, 

EXECUTIONS. — Edwards'  Law  of  Execution  upon  Judgments 

and  Orders  of  the  Chancery  and  Queen's  Bench  Divisions 

of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— By  C.  Johnston  Edwabds,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  16«. 

"  Very  useful,  especially  to  tolidtors.  .  .  .  !bi  addition  to  the  other  good  points  in  this 

book,  it  oontaina  a  copious  ooUeotion  of  forms  and  a  good  index."— iSwfJct<or<'  Journal. 

EXECUTORS. — Macaskle's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors 
and  Administrators,  and  of  the  Administration  of  the  Estates  of 
Deceased  Persons.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  By 
8.  C.  MAnAHKTK,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8yo.    1881.  10«.  6a. 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.— Ninth  Edition. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  Rolakd  Vauohan  Williams,  a  Justice  of  the  High 
Court.   2  vols.   Roy.  8vo.  {In  the  pren.) 

EXTRADITION.— Kirchner's  L'Extradition.— BecueilBenfermantin 
Extenso  tons  lee  Traites  condus  jusqu'au  ler  Janvier,  1883,  entre  les 
Nations  civilis^es,  et  dormant  la  solution  precise  des  difflcultes  qui 
peuvent  surgir  dans  leur  application.  Avec  une  Preface  de  M* 
Geoboes  Laohaud,  Avocat  li  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Paris.  Publi6  sous 
les  auspices  de  M.  C.  E.  Howabd  VnroBNT,  Direoteur  des  Affaires 
Cruninelles  de  la  Police  M6tropolitaine  de  Londres.  Par  F.  J. 
Ejboeneb,  Attach^  k  la  Direction  des  Affaires  CrimineUes.  In  1 
vol.  (1150  pp.).    Eoyal  8vo.     1883.  21  2«. 

*^*  All  standard  Law  Worki  are  kept  in  Stoekj  in  Um  ealf  and  ether  Hndinge. 
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FACTORS  ACTS.— Neish  &  Carter's  Factors  Act,  1889;  with 
Commentary  and  Notes:  designed  particularly  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  Mercantile  Men.  By  Chablbb  H.  L.  Keish  and  A.  T. 
Caster,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Koyal  12mo.     1890.  4«. 

FARM,  LAW  OF. — Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm :  including  the  Gases 
and  Statutes  relating  to  the  subject ;  and  the  Agricultural  Customs 
of  Eugland  and  Wales ;  together  with  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892. 
Fifth  Edition.  By  Attbbet  J.  Sfsnceb,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.     1892.  26«. 

**  The  book  is  'well  and  carefally  edited."— Law  Journal. 
**  A  complete  modem  oompendiam  on  agricultural  matten." — Law  Tumii. 

FIXTURES.— Amos  and  Ferard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures  and  other 
Property  partaking  boUi  of  a  Real  and  Personal  Nature.     Third 
Edition.    By  G.  A.  Fkbabd  and  W.  Howlaitd  Robkbts,  Esqrs.,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  18«. 
"  An  accorate  and  well  written  work." — Sahtrday  Review, 

FORMS.— Archibald.— Tufo  "  Chamber  Practice." 
Bullen  and  Leake.— Ft^ '<  Pleading." 
Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  in  the  Queen's  Bench 

Division  ofthe  High  Court  of  Justice.    Twelfth  Edition.    By  T. 

W.  OmTTT,  Esq.,  &rrister-at-Law.    Dem^  8vo.     1883.        1/.  18«. 
'*  Brief  and  clear,  and  the  notes  accurate  and  to  the  poml  *'—Zmo  Journal, 

Daniell's  Fornns  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal 
therefrom. — Fourth  Edition,  with  Summaries  of  the  Rules  ot  the 
Supreme  Court,  Practical  Notes  and  References  to  the  Sixth  Edition 
of  * 'Daniell's  Chancery  Practice."  By  ChasusbBttbnxt,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 
a  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitl^.  Royal  Svo.  1 885.  21, 10«. 
"  Mr.  Bnmey  appears  to  have  performed  the  laboxioos  task  before  him  with  great 
■nooeas." — Law  Journal, 
**  The  standard  work  on  Chancery  VtocoltateV—Law  Quarterly  Soview, 

FRAUD   AND  MISREPRESENTATION.— MoncreifPs  Treatise 

on  the   Law  relating  to  Fraud  and   Misrepresentation. — By 

the  Hon.  Fbxdxbice  Mongbeitp,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo. 

1891.  21«. 

"  The  task  which  Mr.  Mdncreiff  has  undertaken  has  heen  handled  carefully  and 

with  considerable  ability,  and  the  work  will  well  repay  penisal."— i8Mtcttor«'  Journal, 

**  There  is  a  yery  full  and  carefully  edited  loaez,  with  a  large  Table  of  Cases. 
Altogether  the  work  is  an  admirable  one."  —Law  Oazette. 

GOODWILL.— Allan's  Law  relating  to  Qoodwill.— By  Chablbs  E. 
Ai<LAN,M.A.,LL.B.,EHq.,B&iTL8ter-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1889.  7t,6d. 
**  A  work  of  much  value."— fiWicitor*'  Journal. 

HIGHWAYS.— Baker's  Uw  of  Highways  in  England  and  Wales, 
induding  Bridge  and  Locomotiyee.  Comprismg  a  saodnot  Code  ox 
the  seyend  ProyisionB  under  each  Head,  the  Statutes  at  length  in  an 
Appendix;  with  Notes  of  Cases,  Forms,  and  oopioua  Index.  By 
Thoicas  Bazbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  12mo.     1880.     15«. 

Bazalgette  and  Humphreys. — Vide  **  Local  and  Municipal  Goyem- 
ment." 

Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridges,  heing  the 
Statutes  in  full  and  hrief  Notes  of  700  Leading  Cases.  By  Gbobob 
F.  Chakbebs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1878.  7t.  6iL 

HOUSE  TAX.— Ellis'  Guide  to  the  House  Tax  Acts,  for  the  use  of 

the  Payer  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  in  England. — ByAsTHXTB 

M.  Elus,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor,  Author  of  ''A  Guide  to  th« 

Income  Tax  Acts."    Koyal  12mo.     1886.  6t. 

"  We  hare  fonnd  the  information  aoooxate,  oomplete  and  tot  dearlf  ezpresMd."— 

Solieitort^  Journal, 

\*  All  standard  Law  Works  ar$  hept  t»  Stoeh,  in  law  calf  and  alhar  bindings. 
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HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.— Lush's  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife; 
within  the  JnriBdiotion  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery  Divisiona. 
By  G.  Montagus  Lttbh,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.    8vo.     1884.     20«. 

**  Mr.  Lush  has  one  thing  to  leoommend  him  most  Btrongly,  and  tiiAt  is  his  aocaracy." 
—Law  Magtuine. 

INCOME  TAX.— Ellis'  Guide  to  the  Income  Tax  Acts.— For  thenao 

of  the  English  Income  Tax  Payer.     Second  Edition.    By  Asthub 

M.  Ellis,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor.    Royal  12mo.     1886.        7».  6d, 

*  Contains  in  a  oonvenientform  the  law  hearing  npon  the  Inoonie  Tax." — Law  Timet. 

INDIAN  LAW.— Wilson's  Tables  showingthe  DifFerences  between 
English  and  Indian  Law.— By  SirRoLAin>  Kntyet Wilson,  Bart., 
M.A.,  LL.M.     Demy  4to.     1890.  net,  1«. 

;NLAND   revenue  cases.— Highmore's  Summary  Proceed- 
ings in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England  and  Wales.— Second 
Ecution.    By  N.  J.  Hiohscobb,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law,  and  of  the 
Solicitors' Department,  Inland  Bevenue.    Boy.  12mo.    1887.    7«.6^. 
**  Ib  Tery  complete.    Every  possible  infonnation  is  given."— Z«v  Hmet. 

INSURANCE. — Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.— Sixth 
Edition.  By  David  Maciachlan,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  2  yoIb. 
Boyal  8yo.     1887.  3/. 

**  Ab  a  text  book,  *  Amoold '  is  now  all  the  practitioner  can  WBnt.**— Law  Timet, 

Lowndes'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance. — 
By  BiOHABD  Lowndes.  Author  of  **  The  Law  of  Gteneral  Average," 
&o.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  {In  preparation.) 

McArthur  on  the  Contract  of  Marine  Insurance.— Second  Edition. 
By  Ohaklbs  MoAsthttb,  Average  Adjuster.   Demy  8vo.   1890.     16f. 
"The  work  is  carefully  execated  and  brought  down  to  daJte,**— Law  Journal, 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.— Hall's  International  Law.— Third  Edit. 
Demy  8vo.     1896.  1/.  2*.  6rf. 

Kent's  International  Law. — Kent's  Commentary  on  International 
Law.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  County  Courts. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  1878.  10«.6^. 

Maitland's  Why  the  History  of  Enelish  Law  is  not  Written.— An 
Inaugural  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  Arts  School  at  Cambridge  on 
ISth  October,  1888,  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister- at- Law,  DowningProf essor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.    1888.  net,  U, 

Nelson's  Private  International  Law. — Selected  Cases,  Statutes,  and 
Orders  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  Private  International  Law  as 
Admimstered  in  England,  with  Commentary.  By  Hosaob  NsiaoN, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Boy.  8vo.     1889.  21«. 

'*  The  notes  are  foil  of  matter,  and  avoid  the  vice  of  disomraivenesB,  cases  being  cited 
for  pracUcally  every  proposition.*' — Law  Timet. 

Twiss's  Law  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent  Political 
Communities.— By  Sir  Tbavisbs  Twibb,  D.C.L.  Part  I. :  On  the 
Bights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  Peace.  New  Edition. 
Bevised  and  Enlarged.     8vo.     1884.  16«. 

Walker's  Science  of  International  Law :  being  a  general  sketch  of 
the  Historic  Basis  of  the  Bales  observed  by  States  in  their  normal 
and  abnormal  relations  in  the  Past  and  Present.  By  T.  A.  WAiKSBt 
M.A.,  LL.M.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    Demy  8vo.      {Nearly  ready,) 

*«*  AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kepi  in  Stock,  in  law  ea^  and  other  bindings. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LA>N-coHtinued, 

Westlake's  International  Law.— An  Introductory  Leotnre,  deUvered 
17th  October,  1888,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  J.  Wbbt- 
LAZS,  Q.C.',  LL.D.,  Whewell  Profeesor.     Dexny  8vo.    1888.    nety  Is, 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law;  Third  English  Edition. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Treaties.  By 
A.  C.  BoTD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1889.        II.  lOt. 

'*  A  handsome  and  nsefiil  edition  of  a  standard  work." — Law  Quarterly  Review. 

**  Wheaton  stands  too  hiffh  for  criticiam,  whilst  Mr.  Boyd's  merits  as  an  editor  axe 
almost  as  well  established.'*— Late  Time$. 

JOINT  STOCKS.— Palmer.— r«fc  "Company  Law,"  "Conveyanc- 
ing," and  "Winding-up." 
Thring's  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Law.— The  Law  and  Practioe  of 
Joint  Stock  and  other  CompanieB,  iDcIuding  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1886,  with  Notes,  Orders,  and  Rules  in  Chancery,  a  Collection 
of  Pk'eoedents  of  Memoranda  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  other 
Forms  required  in  Making  and  Administering  a  Company.  Also 
the  Partnership  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Acts,  and  other  Acts  relating  to  Companies.  By  Lobd  THBon}, 
K.C.B.,  formerly  the  Parliamentary  Counsel.  Fifth  Edition.  By 
J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8yo.    1889.    11,  lOt. 

JUDGES'  CHAMBER  PRACTICE.-Archibald.— FW*  "Chamber 
Practioe." 

JUDICATURE  ACTS.— Wilson's  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature :  containing  the  Acts,  Orders,  Rules,  andRegulations 
relating  to  the  Supreme  Court.  With  Practical  Notes.  Seventh 
Edition.  By  Chables  Bubnht,  a  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty,  Editor  of  "Daniell's  Chancery  Forms ;"  M.  Mum  MAOEXNZiBy 
and  C.  A.  Whttb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.   Roy.  8to.     1888.     1/. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Clark's  Practical  Jurisprudence.  A  Com- 
ment on  Austin.   By  E.  C.  Clabe,  LL.D.   Crown  8vo.   1883.        9s. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Stone's  Practicefor  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Jusdoes'  Clerks  and  Solicitors  at  Petty  and  Special  Sesmona^ 
in  Summary  matters,  and  Indictable  Offences,  with  a  list  of  Summary 
Convictions,  and  matters  not  Criminal.  With  Forms.  Ninth  Edit. 
ByW.H.MACNAiCAJU, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 8yo.  1882.  i;.6«. 
Wigram's  Justice's  Note  Book.^O)ntaining  the  Juziadiotion  and 
Duties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome  of  Criminal  Law.  By  the  late 
W,  Keox  WiGiuic,  Es(^.,  Barrister-at-Law,  J.  P.  Middlesez  and 
Westminster.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Abohibald  Hsnbt  BoDxnr,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1892.  12«.  6^. 

"  The  style  is  dear,  and  the  expression  always  forcible,  and  sometimea  hnmaroiia. 

The  book  wHl  repay  peraaal  by  many  besides  those  who,  as  jnstioes,  will  find  it  an 

indispensable  companion."— Zroiv  QuarterlM  JSeview. 
"  we  can  thorou^ily  recommend  the  Tolmne  to  magistrates."— Zroiv  Times, 

LAN  D  TAX.— Bourdin's  Land  Tax.— An  Exposition  of  the  Land  Tax. 
Third  Edition.  Including  the  Recent  Judicial  Decisions,  and  the 
Incidental  Changes  in  the  Law  effected  by  the  Taxes  Management 
Act,  with  other  Additional  Matter.  Thorou^ly  revised  and  cor- 
rected. By  Shibuet  Bdkbubt,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
Assistant  Registrar  of  tiie  Land  Tax.    Royal  12mo.     1886.  6s, 

LAND  TENURE.— Baden-Powell's  Land-Systems  of  British 
India }  being  a  Manual  of  the  Land-Tenures,  and  of  the  Systema 
of  Land- Revenue  Administration  prevalent  in  the  several  Provinces. 
By  B.  H.  BADEir-PowifiLL.  3  vols.  8vo.  1892.  With  Maps.  3/.  St. 
MontRomeiys  History  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland.— Beinflr  Uie 
Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1888.  ByW.  E.  Montooxxbt,  M.A.,  LL.M. 
Demy  8vo.     1889.  10«.  6^. 

%*  AU  standard  law  Works  are  hept  in  Stocky  in  Unwetdf  and  othar  iindinfs. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.—Woodfall's  Law  of  Landlord  and 

Tenant. — With  a  full  Collection  of  Precedents  and  Forms  of  Prooe- 

dure;  containing  also  a  collection  of  Leading  Propositions.  FourtoenHk 

Ed.  Bj  J.  M.  Lelt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  B07. 8vo.  1889.  II.  18«. 

"  The  editor  baa  expended  elaborate  industry  and  systematio  ability  in  malring  Um 

work  as  perfect  aa  pooaible." — SolieiUn's*  Journal, 

Leiy  and  Peck. —  Vide  "Leases." 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACTS.— Jepson's  Lands  Clauses  Consolida* 
tlon  Acts ;  with  Decisions,  Forms,  and  Table  of  Costs.  B7  Abthttb 
Jepson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy-  8yo.     1880.  18«. 

LAW  LIST. — Law  List  (The). — Comprising  the  Judges  and  OfBcera 
of  the  different  Courts  of  Justice,  Counsel,  SpecisI  Pleaders,  Con- 
yeyancers,  Solicitors,  Proctors,  Notaries,  &c.,  in  England  and  Walea ; 
the  Circuits,  Judges,  Treasurers,  Registrars,  and  High  Bailiffs  of 
the  County  Courts;  Metropolitan  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
Official  Keceivers  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  Law  and  Public 
Officers  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  Foreign  Lawyers  with  their 
English  Agents,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerks,  Coroners,  &c.,  &o.y 
and  Commissioners  for  taking  Oaths,  Conveyancers  Practising  in 
England  under  Certificates  obtained  in  Scotland.  Compiled,  so 
far  as  relates  to  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyancers,  Solicitors,  Proctors 
and  Notaries,  by  Johk  Sakuel  Pubcell,  C.B.,  Controller  of 
Stamps,  and  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Somerset  Honsey 
and  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue.    1893.  {Nearly  ready.)    {Net  ca»h^  9«.]     10«.  M. 

LAW  QUARTERLY   REVIEW— Edited  by  Sir  Fbxdhbick  Voi^uhgk^ 
Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versily  of  Oxford.  Vols.  I.— VIII.  Royal  8vo.  1886-92.   Each,  lit. 
Subteription  10«.  per  annum,  pott  free.    Single  Humbert,  each  2t.  6d. ; 

perpottf  2t.  9d. 

The  Beriew  indudee :— The  diaciuaion  of  cnireDt  deeinoos  of  importanoe  in  the 
Courts  of  this  oonntrr,  and  (so  far  as  practicable)  of  the  Ckilonies,  the  United  States, 
Britiah  Ibidia,  and  other  British  FosseesionB  where  the  Oommun  Law  is  administered: 
the  ocmsideration  of  topics  of  propoeed  legislation  before  Parliament;  the  treatment 
of  questions  of  immediate  ipolitical  and  social  interest  in  their  legal  aspect;  inquiries 
into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  own  and  other  systems  of  law  and  le^  inscita- 
tions.  Endeavour  is  also  made  to  take  account  of  the  legal  sdenoe  and  legislation  of 
Continental  States  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  general  jurisprudence,  or  may  throw  light 
biy  oompanaon  upon  problems  of  English  or  Amerioan  legislation.  The  current  legal 
literature  of  our  own  country  receives  careful  attention ;  and  works  of  serious  import- 
ance, both  EngUdi  and  foreign,  are  occasionaUy  discussed  at  length. 

LAWYER'S  ANNUAL   LIBRARY.— 0)  The  Annual   Practice.— 

Snow,  Bubnet,  and  Stbinokr.    (2)  The  Annual  Digest.— Mews. 

(3)   The  Annual   Statutes. — Lelt.     (4)  The   Annual    County 

Court  Practice. — ^Hetwood. 
ATimiftl  prepaid  Subscription  for  the  CSomplete  Series,  as  above,  deliyered 

on  the  aay  of  publication,  n^t^  21. ,  or  carriage  free,  21.  2t, 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  only,  net,  II.  10«.,  or  carriage  free,  1/.  I2t. 
Kos.  2,  8,  and  4  only,  net,  II.  IO9.,  or  carriage  free,  II.  I2t. 

||9'  P<^yoble  on  or  before  Augutt  ^\tt  in  each  year. 
Full  proepeetut  forwarded  on  application. 

LAWYER'S  COMPANION.— r«fo  "Diary." 

LEADI NQ  CASES.— Ball's  Leading  Cases.  Vide  «  Torts." 
Haynes'  Student's  Leading  Cases.  Being  some  of  the  Principal 
l5ecisions  of  the  Courts  in  Constitutional  Law,  Common  Law,  Con- 
veyancing and  Equity,  Prohate,  Divoroe,  and  Criminal  Law.  With 
Notes  for  the  use  of  Students.  Seoond  Edition.  By  John  F. 
Hatnxs,  LL.D.    Demy  Svo.     1884.  16f 
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« 

LEADING  CASES— eontinued, 
Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Comnnon  Law.    'With 
Notes.    Bj  W.  S.  Shiblbt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition. 

By  RioHABD  Watson, Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.   DemySvo.  1891.  16«. 
**  A  flomid  knowledge  of  common  law  can  be  f^leaned  from  Shirley."— Zato  Kote*. 
"The  present  editor  has  done  his  work  with  great  care,  and  large  additions  haye 
been  made  to  the  cases."— Law  Journal. 

Warburton's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law. 

"With  Notes.      By  Henbt  Wabbtteton,   Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

[Foimded  on  "Shirley's  Leading  Cases."]    Demy  8vo.    1892.      9». 

"  The  cases  haTe  been  well  selected,  and  arranged.   .    .    .   We  consider  tiiat  it  will 

amply  repay  the  student  or  the  practitioner  to  rkd  both  the  coses  and  the  notes."— 

Justice  o/lhe  Pwee^  Feb.  6, 1892. 

LEASES. — Leiy  and  Peck's  Precedents  of  Leases  for  Years, 
and  other  Contraots  of  Tenancy,  and  Contracts  relating  thereto; 
mainly  selected  or  adapted  from  exiting  Collections,  inclnding  many 
additional  Forms,  with  a  short  Introdnction  and  Notes.  By  J.  M. 
LELTandW.A.  Peck,  Barristers- at-Law.  Royal  Svo.  1889.  10«.  6<f. 
"  Varied,  well  considered,  and  thorongfaly  practical."— I>«t0  Timu, 

LEXICON.— r«fo  "Dictionary." 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER.— Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander.— A 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander :  the  Evidence,  Procedure 
and  Practice,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases,  and  Precedents  of 
Pleadings.  Second  Edition,  with  a  SuppLEVEiffT,  bringing  the  Law 
down  to  June,  1890.  By  W.  Blazb  Odoebs,  LL.D.,  Bcurister-at- 
Law.    Royal  8yo.     1890.  1/.  12«. 

"The  best  modern  book  on  the  law  of  libel."— 2>atZy  Nema, 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS.— Chambers*  Digest  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Public  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions:  with  much  Practical  Information.  SraEdit. 
By  Geo.  F.Chambbbb,  Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  Roy.8yo.  1889.  8«.6</. 

LICENSING.- Lejy  and  Foulkes'  Licensing  Acts,  1828.  1869, 

and  1872 — ^18/4 ;  with  Notes  to  the  Acts,  a  Summary  of  tne  Law, 

and  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  Third  Edition.  ByJ.  M.  LKLTand  W.  D. 

L  FoTTLKES,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Roy.  12mo.    1887.     10«.  6il. 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  more  compact  or  nsefnl  treatise  on  the  sabjeot." — Sol,  Jour, 

LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN MENT.-Bazalgette  and 
Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  County  Councils :  being  the  Local 
Gk)Temment  Act,  1888,  County  Electors  Act,  1888,  the  Lioorporated 
Clauses  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  a  compendious 
Introduction  and  Notes ;  with  Analysis  of  Statutes  affecting  the  same, 
Orders  in  Council,  Circulars,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  C.  N.  Bazal- 
OETTB  and  Geoboe  Httkfhsets,  Barristers-at-Law,  Joint  Authors  of 
"The  Law  of  Local  and  Municipal  Oovemment."  Third  Edition. 
By  Geoboe  HuxpHBXTS,  Esq.    Royal  Svo.     1889.  7«.  6J. 

*'  The  most  stately  as  regards  size,  and  the  best  in  point  of  tjrpe  of  all  the  works. 

There  is  a  good  introduction . . .  the  notes  are  careful  and  hd-pivl.--8oUeitor^JourndL 

Bazalgette  and  Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  Local  and  Muni- 
cipal Government.    Comprising  the  Statutes  relating  to  Public 
Health,  Municipal  Corporations,  Highways,  Burial,  G^  and  Water, 
Public  Loans,  Compulsory  Taking  of  Lands,  Tramways,  Electric 
Lighting,  &c.,  with  a  Table  of  upwards  of  2,500  Cases,  and  full 
Index.     With  Addenda    containing   the   Judicial    Dedsions  and 
Legislation  relating  to  Local  and  Municipal  Goremment  since  1885. 
By  C.  NoEMAH  BxEAiiOKiTE  and  GEOBaB  Humfbextb,  Esqrs.,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law.    Sup.  royal  Svo.     1888.  3/.  3f. 
"  ThoroughlT  oomprehensive  of  tiie  law  on  aU  points."— Zom  Journal, 
**  The  woik  is  one  that  no  local  offloer  should  be  without :  fw  nothing  short  ol  a 
idiole  librsxy  of  statutes,  reports,  and  handbooks  could  take  its  place." — MujdcipalRtviem^ 

%*  AU  itandard  Law  Works  art  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  othtr  bindings. 
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LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT— «(w^»»mn;. 

Chambers'  Popular  Summary  of  the   Law  relating  to  Local 

Government,  forming  a  oomplete  Guide  to  t^e  new  Aot  of  1888. 

Second  Edition.   By  G.  F.  Ckaxbrba,  Barrister-at-Law.    Imp.  8vo. 

1888.     (Or  bound  in  Cloth  tpith  copy  of  Act,  6«.  64.)  N$ty  28.  6d. 

LUNACY.— Elmer's   Practice   In    Lunacy. — Seventh  Edition.      By 

JosBPH  Elmer,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Office  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy. 

Demy  8vo.     1892.  21#. 

*'  It  is  natural  for  those  aocaatomed  to  'Elmer '  to  find  it  at  carefully  compiled  and 

lucidly  arranged  ae  ever." — Law  Quarterly  Stview. 

MAGISTERIAL  LAW.— Shirley's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Magis- 
terial Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Magistrates'  Courts. — ^By  W. 
S.  Shislet,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Boy.  12mo.     1881.         6«.  6d, 

Wigram.— Vide  "  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTIONS.  — Stephen's  Law  relating  to 
Actions  for  Malicious  Prosecutions. — ^By  Hebbbbt  Stephkht, 
LL.M.,  Barri8ten>at-Law.     Royid  12mo.     1888.  6«. 

^'A  reliable  text-book  upon  the  law  of  maJidous  prosecution.'*— Ziour  Times. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.— ru2^ 'insurance." 

MARITIME  DECISIONS.— Douglas'  Maritime  Law  Decisions.— 
An  Alphabetical  Reference  Index  to  B.eoent  and  Important  Maritime 
Decisions.  OompiledbyBoBT.  R.Douolas.   Demy8Yo.  1888.   7«.  6^. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY.-Lush's  Married  Women's 
Rights  and  Liabilities  in  relation  to  Contracts,  Torts,  and 
Trusts.    By  Montagub  Lt;bh,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 

<<  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."    Royal  12mo.     1887.  6$. 

**  Well  luranffed,  clearly  written,  and  has  a  good  inaajL."—Law  Timet. 
Smith's  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1882  and  1884,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  &c.     2nd  Edit.  Re- 
vised. ByH.  A.  SmTH,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Roy.l2mo.  1884.  6#. 

MASTER    AND   SERVANT.— Macdonell's  Law  of   Master  and 
Servant.    Fart  I.  Common  Law.    Part  II.  Statute  Law.    By  Jomr 
Mjlgdgnbll,  M.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8yo.   1883.    U.6s, 
**  A  work  which  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  practitioner."— lato  THmee. 

MERCANTILE  LAW.— Russell's  Treatise  on  Mercantile  Agency. 
Second  Edition.    8to.     1873.  14«. 

Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law. — ^Tenth  Edition.     By 

John  Macdonxll,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 

assisted  by  Gbo.   Huxphbxtb,  Esq.,    Barrister-at-Law.     2    yoIs. 

Royal  8vo.    1890.  21.  2f. 

'*  Of  the  greatest  value  to  the  mercantile  lawyer.'*— Lat0  Timet. 

**  We  ha?e  no  hesitation  in  recommending  tiie  work  before  ub  to  the  prof easion  and  tiie 

public  at  a  reliable  ^de  to  the  subjects  included  in  it.  and  as  oonsatnting  one  of  the 

most  scientific  treatues  extant  on  mercantile  law." — 8olicUor»*  Journal. 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Lead ine  Cases  on  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
Law. — ^With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  Tudob,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.    Royal  8to.     1884.  2/.  2f . 

Wilson's  Mercantile  Handbook  of  the  Liabilities  of  Merchant, 
Shipowner,  and  Underwriter  on  Shipments  by  General  Ves- 
sels.— By  A.  Wilson,  Solicitor  and  Notacy.  RoyalTimo.    1883.    6s. 

Wood's  Mercantile  Agreements. — ^The  Interpretation  of  Mercantile 

Agreements.    By  John  DmiJiigroujf  Wood,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law. 

Royal  8yo.     1886.  18«. 

"A  book  of  great  use  in  the  interpretation  of  written  mercantile  agreemflnts.*'— 

Law  Journal, 
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MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT.— Payn's  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  1 887. — With  special  reference  to  the  Important  Sections  and 
the  Customs  Regiilations  and  Orders  made  thereunder,  togpether 
with  the  Conventions  with  Foreign  States  for  Pirotection  of  Trade 
Marks,  and  Orders  in  Council,  &u.  Bj  Howabd  Patk,  Barrister-at* 
Law.     Royal  12mo.     1888.  8«.  6d. 

**  Mr.  Payn'8  lucid  introduction  places  the  subject  yery  dearly  before  the  reader,  and 

hia  book  muat  be  a  safe  guide  to  ail  \rho  are  iutereerted  in  the  act." — Law  Times. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS.— Wool rych's  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts,  together  with  such  clauses  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  as  more  particularlj  relate  to  the  Building  Acts, 
with  Notes  and  Forms.  Third  Edition.  B7  W.  H.  Maonaicaba, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1882.  10«. 

MINES.— Rogers'  Law  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals  and  Quarries 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  Simunarjof  the  Laws  of 
Foreign  States,  &c.  Second  Edition  Enlarged.  B7  His  Honor 
Judge  B00BB8.     8yo.     1876.  U.  lU,  6d. 

MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION.— Bentham's  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation. — By  Jesbmy  Bsmthah, 
M.  A.,  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     Crown  8vo.     1879.  6«.  6<^. 

MORTGAGE.— Coote's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage.- Fifth 

Edition.    Thoroughly  revised.     B7  WnxiAX  Wtlltb  MAOSBSONy 

Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Couns^,  and  H.  Asxhub  Smith,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Boyal  8to.     1884.  3/. 

"  A  complete,  terse  and  practical  treatise  for  the  modem  lawyer."— Arfieitor**  Jountat. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— 
Vide  **  Local  and  Municipal  Government.*' 
LeIy's  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations. — By  J.  M.  Lslt,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1882.  16«, 

NAVY. — Thring's  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  "with  an  Introductory 
Chapter  on  the  Early  State  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy,  the  Rules  of 
Evidence,  and  an  Appendix  comprising  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  and 
Practical  Forms.  2nd  Edit.  ByTHEODOBBTBsn70,E8q.,  and  C.  E. 
GiFFOBD,  Assistant-Paymaster,  Royal  Navy.   12mo.  1877.     I2t,  M, 

NEGLIGENCE. — Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence. 
Second  Edition.    By  H0SA.0B  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor 
of  *<  Addison  on  Contracts,  and  Torts,"  &c.     8vo.     1884.       I2s,6d, 
"  Of  great  value  both  to  the  practitioner  and  stadent  of  lKwJ*—8olieUori^  Joumalr. 

NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the 

Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Pri us.— Sixteenth  Edition.    By  Maubxcb 

Powell,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.   2  vols.  Demy  8vo.    1891.   2/.  10«. 

*'  Continuee  to  be  a  vast  and  domdy  pcusked  Btorehonae  of  information  on  praotloe  at 

mai  Prius.'* — Law  Journal. 

NONCONFORMISTS.— Winslow's  Law  Relating  to  Protestant 
Nonconformists  and  their  Places  of  Worship ;  being  a  Legal 
Handbook  for  Nonconformists.  By  Regivald  Winslow,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.     1886.  6«. 

NOTARY. — Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of  a 
Notary  of  England.— With  a  full  collection  of  Precedents.  EifthEd. 
By G. F. CwAintRBfl, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1890.  ll.U. 

OATHS.— Stringer's  Oaths  and  Affirmations  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  being  a  Collection  of  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Forms,  with 
Notes  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  use  of  Commissioners  for  Oaths, 
and  of  all  Courts  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Offices  attached  thereto.  By 
Fbancib  a.  S^ranrosB,  of  the  Central  Office,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  **  Annual  Praotioe."  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     1893.  4«.  {Nearly  rtady,) 

**  Indispensable  to  all  ooxDm3maaD.en**-—Solicitan^  Jmanud. 

%*  AU  tUmdard  Imi>  Worki  «r#  k$pt  in  Stocky  in  law  poff  mid  othtf  Hndimgi. 
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PARISH  LAW.— Steer's  Parish  Law;  being  a  Digest  of  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  GoTenunent  of  Parishes  and 
the  Belief  of  the  Poor.  Fifth  Edition.  Bj  W.  H.  Hagnaicasa, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1887.  18«. 

**  An  ezoeedinrly  useful  oompendium  of  Paiish  Law."— Low  7Vm««. 
"  A  yery  complete  and  excellent  giiide  to  Parish  Law." — SoUeitor8[  Journal. 
"Every  subject  that  can  be  considered  parochial  is,  we  tiiink,* contained  in  this 
volume It  is  a  oompendium  which  is  really  oomi>eiiAous."— Xow  JoumeU. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership; 

incorporating  the  Partnership  Act,  1890.    Fifth  Edition.     By  Sir 

FsEDSBiOE  Pollock,  Bart. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  **  Principles 

of  Contract,"  "  The  Law  of  Torts,"  &o.    Demy  8vo.    1890.    8«.  6rf. 

"  What  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  done  he  has  done  well,  and  we  are  confident  this 

book  will  be  most  popular  aa  well  as  extremely  usefuL" — Lata  Timea, 

Turner. —  Vide  "Conveyancing." 

PATENTS. — Edmunds'  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts, 
1883  to  1888,  Consolidated,  with  an  Index.  By  Lbwzs  EmnrinM, 
D.Sc.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Imp.  8vo.     1889.         2iet  2s.  ed. 

Edmunds  on  Patents. — The  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent  for 
Inventions;  with  the  Patents  Acts  and  Rules  annotated,  and  the 
International  Convention,  a  full  collection  of  Statutes,  Forms,  and 
Precedents,  and  an  Outline  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  &o. 
By  Lewis  Eduttnins,  assisted  by  A.  Wood  Reztton,  Esqrs.,  Barris- 
ters-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.  f992  pp.).     1890.  1/.  I2«. 

<*  We  have  nothing  but  oommendation  for  the  hook."—SolicU&n^  Journal, 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  more  complete."— Laur  TimeM, 

Johnson's  Patentees'  Manual. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes, 
Rules,  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  International  Con- 
vention, and  Protocol.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Jaices  Johnson,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law;  and  J.  Henbt  Johnson,  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent.    Demy  8vo.     1890.  10«.  ed. 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing. — ^Being  a  Collection  of  Pteoedenta 
in  Conveyancing  in  relation  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
Arranged  as  follows : — Conmion  Forms,  Agreements,  Assignments, 
Mortgages,  Special  Clauses,  Licences,  Miscelmneous;  Statutes,  Rules, 
&c.  With  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  I^raotioe. 
ByRoBERTMoBBis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.   1887.    l/.5«. 

"WdA  selected,  well  axranged,  and  tiioroug^dy  practical.*' — Lata  7Hme$. 

'*  The  disaertationfl  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  aooosate  informatiLon. 
The  Index  is  aataaf  actory." — Sdlicitor$*  Journal. 

Thompson's  Handbook  of  Patent  Law  of  all  Countries. — ^By 
Wx.  P.  Thohpson.    Eighth  Edition.     i2mo.     1889.        Net,  2$.  M. 

PERPETUITIES.  — Marsden's  Rule  against  Perpetuities.— A 
Treatise  on  Remoteness  in  Limitation ;  with  a  chapter  on  Accumu- 
lation and  the  TheUuson  Act.  By  Reginald  G-.  Mabsdbn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at  Law.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  16«. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.— Smith.— Fki^  "Real Property." 

PLEADING.— Bullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  with 
Notes  and  Rules  relating  to  Pleading.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Thoxab 
J.BttIiLen,  Esq.,  SpecialPleader,  ana  CrsiLDoDDyEsq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Part  I.  Statements  of  Claim.    Royal  12mo.     1882.      1/.  U. 

Part  II.    Statements  of  Defence.     By  Teoxas  J.  Buzxbn  and 
G.W.GiJFF0BB,E8qrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.  1888.  H.4«. 

**  A  very  laxge  namber  of  pieoedenti  are  collected  together,  and  the  notes  are  foil 
and  dear."— Law  Timet. 

%*  AU  itandard  Zato  Workt  are  kept  in  Stcek,  in  law  caff  and  other  bindin^e* 
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PLEADI NQ— ^ofi^mwA;. 
Odgers'   Principles  of  Pleading   in   Civil   Actions  under  the 
Judicature  Acts. — By  W.  Blazb  Odoebs,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Autlior  of  **  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slaader." 
DemjSTo.    1892.  Ss,6d. 

**  The  student  or  practitioner  who  desires  instrnction  and  praotioal  gnidance  in  onr 
modem  Bystem  of  pleading  cannot  do  better  than  poaseaB  himself  of  Mr.  Odgers^  book." 
—Law  Journal. 
"  Will  be  of  immense  assistance  to  junior  counsel." — Law  Notts. 
"  The  accuracy  of  the  work  leayes  nothing  to  be  desired :  the  style  is  tene,  dear, 
and  pointed,  and  while  lixe  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  elementary  for 
the  student  just  entering  chambers,  its  range  is  sufficiently  wide  and  oomprehensive 
to  render  it  of  great  assistance  to  t^e  junior  in  fair  x»raotioe." — Law  Quarterly. 

POISONS. — Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning;  by 
Prussic  Acid,  Strychnia,  Antimony,  Arsenic  and  Aconitine} 
including  the  trials  of  Tawell,  W.  Palmer,  Dove,  Hadeline  Smith, 
Dr.  Fritohard,  Smethuist,  and  Dr.  Lamson.  With  Chemical 
Intioductiona  and  Notes.  By  Gr.  Lathax  Bbowne,  Esq.,  Banister- 
at-Law,  and  C.  G.  Stewabs,  Senior  Asaifltant  in  the  Laboratory  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &o.    Demy  8yo.     1883.  12«.  6tf. 

POWERS.— Farwell  on    Powers. — A  Concise  Treatise  on  Powers. 

Second  Edition.    By  Gbobob  Faswsll,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
•      Counsel,   assisted   by  W.   B.    Shxldon,   Esq.,   Barrister- at-Law. 

Boyal  8vo.     1893.  (Nearly  ready.)     \l.  5f. 

PRESCRIPTION.— Herbert's  History  of  the  Law  of  Prescription 
in  England. — Being  the  Yorke  Pnze  Essay  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  1890.  By  T.  A.  Hxbbebt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister- at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1891.  10«. 

PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS,  &c.— Powell's  Uws  specially  affect- 
ing Printers,  Publishers  and  Newspaper  Proprietors.  By 
Abthub  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1889.      4«. 

PROBATE.— Powles  and  Oakley's  Probate  Practice:  The  Law  and 
Practice  relating  to  Probate  and  Administration.  By  L.  D.  Powlbs, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  T.  W.  H.  Oaklet,  of  the  Ptobate  Registry, 
Somerset  House.   (Being  a  Third  Edition  of  *'  Browne  on  Pro£ite.") 

Demy  8to.     1892.  1/.  10«. 

•<  Its  oompletenees  and  accuracy  are  above  all  praiae." — Imw  Gazette, 

PROFIT-SHARING  PRECEDENTS.-Rawson's  Profit-Sharing 
Precedents,  with  Notes. — By  Henst  G-.  Bawson,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Royal  12mo.  1891.  6«. 
*'  A  ejection  of  very  eemoeable  precedents,  whieh  employers  introdacing  a  sTsteni 

of  profit-ebaring  will  do  well  to  study." — Law  IHvtea. 

PROPERTY.— fiw  a&o  "  Real  Property." 

Raleigh's  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property.— Demy  8yo.  1890.  7«.  6d, 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— Fu2^  <*Looal 
and  Municipal  Goyemment." 

Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and 
Local  Qovernment.— With  Notes  of  1,260  leading  Cases.  Eighth 
Edition.    Imperial  8vo.     1881.  16«. 

Or,  the  aboye  with  the  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridges.        1/. 

Smith's  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890.— With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  References  to  Cases ;  also  an  Appendix,  containing 
all  the  Material  Sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876  ;  The  Public 
Health  (Rating  of  Orchards)  Act,  1890  ;  and  The  Infectious  Diseases 
^*reyention)  Act,  1890 :  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  Boyzll  Smith,  M.  A., 
Banister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1891.  6a. 

\*  Ml  ttandard  Zmo  JTorke  an  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS.— Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public  Meet- 
ings, including  Hints  aa  to  the  Summoning  and  Management  of 
them.  Second  Edition.  By  GEOBas  F.  CHiJCBBBS,  Esq.y^arriBter- 
at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1886.  Net,  2«.  6d, 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.— Archbold.—r«fc  " Cnminal  Law." 

RAILWAY  RATES.— Darlington's  Railway  Rates  and  the  Carriage 
of  Merchandise  by  Railway ;  including  the  Provisional  Orders  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  containing  the 
Classification  of  Traffic  and  Schedule  of  Maximum  Rates  and  Charges 
applicable  to  the  Railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  H.  R. 
DASLmoTOK,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.    Demy  8yo.     1893.        1/.  6s. 

RAILWAYS.— Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Railway  Com- 
panies.— Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders  relating  to 
Railway  Companies  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  Notes  of  all  the 
Cases  decided  thereon,  and  Appendix  of  Bye-Laws  and  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Second  Edition.  By  J.  H. 
Balfoub  Bbowne,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  H.  S* 
Thbobald,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1888.  1/.  16«. 

«  ContaiuB  in  a  Tory  contdM  torm  the  whole  law  of  nilwayB."— TAe  Times. 
"  The  learned  authors  seem  to  have  presented  the  profeeeaom  and  the  public  with  the 
most  ample  information  to  be  found  whether  they  want  to  know  how  to  start  a  rail- 
way, how  to  frame  its  b^e-laws,  how  to  work  it,  how  to  attadc  it  for  injury  to  persfta 
or  property,  or  how  to  wmd  it  n-p."—Late  7\me». 

RATES  AND  RATING.— Castle's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Rating. — Second  Edition.  By  Edwasd  Jaices  Casilb,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.    Bemy  8yo.     1886.  25<. 

**  A  ooirect,  exhaustive,  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  law."— Xotcr  TimM. 
Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Local  Rates;  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Rate-leyying  Local  Authorities,  and 
their  Officers ;  comprising  the  Statutes  in  full  and  a  DigeBt  of  718 
Cases.    Second  Edition.    By  G-.  F.  Chahbbbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  Svo.     1889.  108.  ed, 
"A  oompleto  repertory  of  the  statutes  and  case  law  of  the  subject."— Low  Journal. 
REAL  PROPERTY.— Digby's  History  of  the   Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty.—Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     1892.                           12*.  Bd. 
Greenwood's    Real    Property    Statutes,    1874—1884.      With 
copious  notes.    Second  Edition.   By  Habbt  Gbeenwood,  aseosted  by 
L^  Knowlbs,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.   Demy8yo.    1884.  ILdt, 
Leake's  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land. — 
Containing:    Introduction.    Fart  I.    The  Sources  of   the  Law. — 
Fart  II.    Estates  in  Land.    By  Stbpesk  Mabtdt  Lbaze,  Barrister^ 
at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    8yo.     1874.                                         Net,  1.5«. 
Leake's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land. — ^Fart  III.  The 
Law  of  uses  and  Frofits  of  Land.    By  Stephen  Mabtin  Lease, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1888.                                    Net,  16s. 
Or  the  above-named  2  vols,  together.                              Net,  11.  6«. 
Scrutton's  Land  in  Fetters. — B^g  the  Yorke  Frize  Essay  for  1885. 
By  T.  E.  Sgbtttton,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.     1886.  7«.  6d. 
Shearwood's  Real  Property. — ^A  Condse  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of 
Ileal  F^perty  and  an  Introduction  to  Conveyancing.    Designed  to 
faoilitate  the  subject  for  Students  preparing  for  examination.    By 
Joseph  A.  Sheabwood,  Esq.,  Barnster-at-Law.     Third  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,     1885.                                                                        Ss.  Bd. 
^  "  We  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  atadenti  for  any  examination  on  real  property 
and  oonveyancmg,  advising  them  to  read  it  after  a  pcnual  of  other  works  ana  Bhortly 
before  goi^  in  for  the  examination."— Zwno  Studenes  Journal, 

**  One  of  the  most  obvious  merits  of  the  book  ia  ita  good  anangement.    The  antiior 
evidently  understanda  'the  art  of  patting  things.'     All  important  points  are  so 
printed  as  to  roidily  catdi  the  eye."— i^aio  Times, 
\*AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  oiher  Hndinp, 
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REAL  PHOPEHTY^-ifOHtinued. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes.  —  Comprising  the  principal 
Statutes  relating  to  Keal  Property  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Kmg 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  with  Notes  of  Decided  Gases. 
Ninth  Edition.  Bj  T^oifAS  H.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
assisted  by  Hixou)  B.  Boicpas,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal 
8yo.     1893.  30«. 

Smith's  Real  and  Personal  Property. — A  Compendium  of  the  Law 
of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  primarily  connected  with  Gon- 
yeyanoing.  Designed  as  a  second  book  for  Students,  and  as  a 
digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  practitioners.  By  Josiah  W. 
SuTH,  B.G.L.,  Q.G.  Sixth  Edition.  By  the  Attthob  and  J.  Tbub- 
TBAX,  LL.M.,  Burister-at-Law.    2  vols.   Demy  Svo.    1884.    21.  2«. 

"  A  book  which  he  (the  atadent)  may  read  over  and  oyer  again  with  profit  and  plear 
■are."— L««F  Times. 

**  Will  be  found  of  very  great  aervioe  to  the  practitioner.'*— iSoIiesforf*  JintmaL 

"  The  book  will  be  found  very  handy  for  reference  purpoaes  to  practitioners,  and 
Tery  useful  to  the  industhoua  student  as  coTeiing  a  great  deal  of  ground." — Lata  Notm, 

**  A  really  useful  and  yalnable  work  on  our  system  of  Gcmveyanoing."— Zroio  Studemff 
Journal, 
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REGISTRATION.— Rogers.— F«fo  "Elections. 

Coltman's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  L  (1879—1885).  Royal  8to. 
Calf.  Net,  2/.  St. 

Fox's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  (1886),  net,  4*.  Partn. 
(1887),  net,  6».  6rf.  Part  III.  (1888),  net,  U.  Part  IV.  (1889), 
net,  48,    Part  V.  (1890),  net,  5«.  6d.     (In  continoation  of  Coltman.) 

Smith's  (C.  Lacey)  Registration  Cases.  (In  oontinnation  of  Fox.) 
Vol.  I.,  Part  VI.  (1891),  net,  is,  Bd.    Part  VII.  (1892),  net,  is, 

ROMAN  LAW.— Abdy  and  Walker's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D.,  and  tbe  late  Bbtan  Walkeb, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    Grown  8vo.     1876.  16#. 

Abdy  and  Walker's  Commentaries  of  Qaius  and  Rules  of  Ulpian. 
mth  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D.,  late  Begrius 
Professor  of  Laws  in  tbe  University  of  Cambridf?e,  and  the  lata 
Bbtait  WAI2EB,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Edition  by  Brtan  Walker, 
Grown  8to.     1885.  16«, 

Goodwin's  XII.  Tables. — By  Fbsdebxok  GooDwnr,  LL.D.  London. 
Royal  12mo.     1886.  Zs,  6d. 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law. — Consisting  chiefly  of  ao 
Analysis  and  Smnmary  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  use  of  Students. 
By  T.  Whttoombb  Gbkbio,  Barrister-at-law.  Fourth  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.     1884.  7s.  9d. 

Grueber's  Lex  Aquilia. — ^The  Boman  Law  of  Damage  to  Property : 
being  a  Conunentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  '*  Ad  Legem  Aqui- 
liam  *'  (ix.  2).  With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  uie  Corpus 
luria  Civilis.  By Ebwin  Gbxtkbeb,  Dr«  Jur.,  M.A.  8vo.  1886.  10s.  6d. 

Holland's  Institutes  of  Justinian. — Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8yo.     1881.  6s. 

Holland  and  Shadwell's  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian.— Demy  8vo.     1881.  14#. 

Holland's  Gentilis,  Albericl,  I.C.D.,  I.C.P.R.,  de  lure  Belli  Libri 
Tres.— Edidit  T.  E.  Hollaivd,  I.G.D.  Small  4to.,  half -morocco.  21<. 

*«*  AH  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  m  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindingi^ 
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ROMAN  LAV/-^(mtinu^d. 
Monro's  Digest  XIX.  2,  Locati  Conduct!.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  C.  H.  MoNBO,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  G-onville  and  Caius  College. 
Crown  8vo.     1891.  6». 

Moyle's  Imperatoris  Justinian!  Institutiones. — Second  Edition. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo.     1889—1890.  II.  2t. 

Poste's  Elements  of  Roman  Law. — ^By  Gains.  With  a  Translation 
and  Commentary.  Third  Edition.  By  Edwahd  Posts,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1890.  18«. 

Roby's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Justinian's  Digest,  con- 
taining an  account  of  its  composition  and  of  the  Jurists  used  or 
referred  to  therein.  By  H.  J.  Kobt,  M.A.  Demy  87o.  1886.  9«. 
Roby's  Justinian's  Digest. — Lib.  VII.,  Tit.  I.  De  Usufmctu,  with 
a  Legal  and  Philological  Commentary.  By  H.  J.  Bobt,  H.A. 
Demy  8vo.     1886.  9f. 

Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.    Demy  Svo.  18«.  1 

Rue^g's  Student's  "Auxilium"  to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. — 

Being  a  complete  synopsis  thereof  in  the  form  of  Question  and 

Answer.    By  Alfrkd  Mssby  BuBoa,  Esq.,  Barnster-at-Law.    Post 

Svo.     1879.  6t. 

Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. — By  Rudolph  Sohx,  Professor  in 

the  University  of  Leipzig.    Translated  (from  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

the  German)  by  J.  C.  Ledlib,  B.C.L.,  M.A.    With  an  Introductory 

Essay  by  Ebwin  Gbxtebeb,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.     Svo.     1892.  18«. 

Walker's  Selected  Titles  from  Justinian's  Digest. — Annotated  by 

the  late  Bbyajt  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  I.  Mandati  vel  Contra.  Digest  xvn.  i.  Crown  Svo.  1879.  6s. 
Part  II.  De  Adquirendo  rerum  dominio,  and  De  Adquirenda  vel 
amittenda  possessione.   Digest  xli.  1,  2.   Crown  Svo.  1880.   6s. 
Part  III.    De  Condiotionibus.      Digest   zn.   1   and  4 — 7,  and 
Digest  zm.  1—3.     Crown  Svo.     1881.  6s, 

Walker's  Fragments  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  of  Salvius  Jullanus. 
Collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by  Bbtak  Walkbb,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Cr.  Svo.  1877.  6s. 
Whewell's  Qrotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  with  the  Notes  of  Bar- 
beyrac  and  others  ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation  of  the 
Text,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.     3  vols.    Demy  Svo.     1863.  12«. 

The  Translation  separate.  6s, 

SALES.— Blackburn  on  Sales.  A  Treatise  on  the  EfiPeot  of  the  Con- 
tract of  Sale  on  the  Legal  Rights  of  Property  and  Possession  in 
Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise.  By  Lora  Blagkbubn.  Second 
Edition.  By  J.  C.  Gbahaic,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boyal  Svo. 
1885.  i;.  Is. 

''We  have  no  hesitation  in  mjmg  that  the  work  has  been  edited  with  remarkable 
abilitv  and  snocess,  and  if  we  may  hazard  a  speculation  on  the  cause,  we  should  say 
that  the  editor  has  bo  diligentljr  studied  the  excellent  methods  and  work  of  his  author 
as  to  have  made  himself  a  mghly  competent  workman  in  the  same  kind." — Lat9 
Quarterly  Review, 

SALES   OF  LAND. — Gierke  and  Humphry's  Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Law  relatine  to  Sales  of  Land.    By  Aubbet  St.  Jomr 

Clebxb,  and  HuaH  M.  Huicphbt,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal 

Svo.     1886.  \l.  ts. 

Webster's  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale. — HThe  Law  relating 

to  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  on  a  Sale  of  Land.    By  Wx. 

Fbbdx.  Webstbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo.  1889.     W.  Is. 

"Characterized  by  clearness  of  arrangement  and  careful  and  concise  statement; 

and  we  think  it  will  be  found  of  much  service  to  the  practitioner.**— &>2t(»(or«'  JoumaH. 

**  An  admirable  digest,  evidently  prepared  with  great  care,  and  selected  and  axranged 

in  a  manner  likely  to  be  of  great  practical  value.'* — Law  Journal, 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  caff  and oth^  binding. 
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SALVAGE. — Kennedy's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Salvage.— By 

the  Hon.  Sir  William  K.  Kennedy,  a  Justioe  of  the  High  Court. 

Koyal  8vo.     1891.  12«. 

"  A  learned  and  scholarly  exposition  of  an  important  branch  of  maritime  law." — 

Solicitor^  Journal. 

**  The  best  work  on  the  law  of  salvage  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  complete  ex- 
position of  the  subject,  and  as  such  is  accurate  and  exhaustive." — Law  Ttm«s. 

"  Mr.  Kennedy's  work  is  certainly  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject."— Xair  Gazette. 

SHERIFF  LAW.— Churchill's  Law  of  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the 
Sheriff,  with  the  Writs  and  Forms  relating  to  tiie  Office.  2nd  Edit. 
By  Caxebon  Chtjbohill,  Esq.    Demy  Svo.     1882.  1/.  4«. 

"  A  very  complete  treetwe.^—Solicitora*  Journal, 
"  Under-ehenfPs,  and  lawyers  generally,  will  find  this  a  useful  book." — Law  Mag. 

SHIPOWNERS.— Holman's  Handybook  for  Shipowners  and 
Masters.  Third  Edition.  By  H.  Holican,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  8vo.     1892.  6s. 

"  The  work  is  well  arranged  and  well  written."— Lato  Journal,  May  7, 1892. 

SHIPPING. — Boyd's  Merchant  Shipping  Laws ;  being  a  Consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  from  1854  to 
1876,  inclusive  ;  with  Notes  of  all  the  leading  English  and  Amerioan 
Cases,  and  an  Appendix.  By  A.  C.  Botd,  IJj.B.,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     8yo.     1876.  1/.  5<. 

SLAN  DER.— Odgers.— Fufo  "  Libel  and  Slander." 

SOLICITORS.— Cordery's  Law  relating  to  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Rules,  and  Notes  on  Appointments  open  to  Solicitors,  and  the 
Bight  to  Admission  to  the  Colonies.  Second  Edition.  B j  A.  Cosbebt, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Bemy  8vo.     1888.  16«. 

"  The  book  is  very  clear,  accurate,  and  practical,  and  will  be  found  of  much  yalue. 

Without  bein^  bulky,  it  contains  in  a  concise  and  int^ligible  form  all  the  matters 

usually  oocumng  in  a  solicitor's  practice." — SolieU&n*  Journal. 

Turner. —  Vide  "Conveyancing"  and  **  Vendors  and  PurchaseiB." 

SPECIFIC    PERFORMANCE.— Fry's  Treatise    on   the  Specific 

Performance  of  Contracts.    By  the  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Fbt,  a 

Lord  Justice   of    Appeal.    Third   Edition.    By  the  Author  and 

E.  Portsmouth  Fbt,  £8q.,Barrister-at-Iiaw.  Hoyal  8yo.  1892.  l/.16f. 

"  The  standaid  work  on  Specific  P^ormance." — Law  Oazette. 

STAMP  ACTS.— High more's  Stamp  Act,  1891,  and  the  Stamp 
Duties  Management  Act,  1 891 .  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
and  a  copious  Index.  By  Nathaniel  Joseph  Hiohxobb,  Esq., 
Barrister-  at-Law,  Assistant-Solicitor  of  the  Inland  Bevenue.  Demy 
8to.     1891.  6«. 

"  A  useful  guide  to  those  who  desire  to  undentand  the  present  state  of  the  stamp 
laws." — Law  Journal. 

"Thoroughly  well  done  in  every  respect." — Law  Gazette. 

"  This  edition  supplies  practising  lawyers  with  all  the  help  that  acuteness,  sagadty 
and  experience  can  give  to  them."---Justice  of  the  Peace. 

STATE  TRIALS.- Willis-Bund's  Selection  of  State  Trials.— By 
J.  W.  Wnjjs-Bnin),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University  College,  London.  Cr. 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  In  3  Parts.  Vol.  I.,  1879.  Vol.  II.,  1882. 
(Originally  published  at  46«.)  ZOs. 

STATUTE  LAW.— Wilberforce  on  Statute  Law.  The  Principlee 
which  gorem  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Statutes.  By  E. 
WiLBEBFOBCE,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.     1881.  18«. 

%*  JLU  tUmdard  Lmo  Works  are  kept  in  Sioek,  in  law  ea(f  and  other  hindmge. 
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STATUTES,  and  vide  "  Acts  of  Parliament." 
Chitty's  Collection  of  Statutes  from  Magna  ChartatolSSO.— A 
Oouection  of  Statutes  of  Practical  Utility,  arranffed  in  Alphabetical 
and  Chronological  order,  with  Notes  thereon.  The  Fourth  Edition. 
By  J.  M.  Lblt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  6  vols.  Royal  8yo. 
1880.  Published  at  12/.  12<.,  reduced  to  J^et  61  6f. 

The  following  may  still  be  had  separately — 

8*. 

14«. 

lOf.  6d. 

12«.  6d, 

lOf.  6d, 

128,  ed. 

Net  2«.  U, 

10#. 

12«. 

12*. 

"It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  'Chitty's  Statates  *  to  both  the  Bar  and 
to  Solidtors,  for  it  is  attested  by  the  experience  of  many  years." — Tht  TitM», 

"  A  very  satisfactory  edition  of  a  time-honoured  and  most  valuable  work,  the  trusty 
guide  of  present,  as  of  former,  judges,  jurists,  and  of  all  others  connected  with  the 
administration  or  practice  of  the  law."— JtwCice  **tJ^  Ftaee. 

"  *Ghitty '  is  pre-eminently  a  friend  in  need.  Those  who  do  not  possess  a  complete 
set  of  the  Statutes  turn  to  its  chronological  index  when  they  wish  to  consult  a 
particular  Act  of  Parliament.  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Acts  are  in  force  with 
reference  to  a  particular  subject  turn  to  that  head  in  '  Chitty,'  and  at  once  find  all  the 
material  of  which  they  are  in  quest.  Moreover,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  referred 
to  the  most  important  cases  which  throw  light  on  the  subject." — ixtto  Journal. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Sum- 
mary Convictions  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1848 — ^1884}  including  Proceedings  Preliminary  and  Subse- 
quent to  Convictions,  and  the  Responsibility  of  Convicting 
Magistrates  and  their  Officers,  with  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Rules,  1886,  and  Forms..— Seventh  Edition.  By  "W.  H. 
MACViJCAiu,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1892.  24f. 

WIgram. —  Vide  '*  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

SUMMONSES  &ORDERS.-Archibald.—  Fu29«ChamberFraotioe." 

TAXES  ON  SUCCESSION.— Trevor's  Taxes  on  Succession.— 
A  Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Gases  (including  those  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  relating  to  the  Flx)bate,  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties,  with 
Practical  Observations  and  Official  Forms.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
EvsLTN  Fbeeth  and  R.  J.  Wallace,  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duty  Office.    Royal  12mo.    1881.  12<.  6d. 

TAXPAYERS'  GUIDES.— Fufo  "House  Tax,"  "Income  Tax,'»  and 
"Land  Tax." 

THEATRES  AND  MUSIC  HALLS.— Geary's  Law  of  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls,  including  Contracts  and  Precedents  of 
Contracts.— By  W.  N.  M.  Geast,  J.P.  With  Historical  Introduc- 
tion. By  Jajom  Wtt.lt AKflyEsqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  8yo.'1885.  6s. 

TITHES.— Easterby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Tithes  In  England. — 

Bning  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1887.     By  W.  Easibbbt,  B.A., 

LL.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    Demy  8to.     1888.  78.  6d. 

Studd's  Law  of  Tithes  andf  Tithe  Rent-Charge.— Beinff  a  Treatise 

on  the  Law  of  Tithe  Rent- Charge,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  and 

Law  of  Titihes  prior  to  the  Ck>nmiutation  Acts,  and  including  the  Tithe 

Act  of  1891,  with  the  Rules  thereunder.  Second  Edition.  ByEnwABD 

Faibfax  Stitdd,  £^.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1891.     6f. 

"  This  book  was  originally  a  good  one.    Now  it  is  a  better  one.*' — Law  THtne*. 

*'  This  work  is  thoroughly  Taxable." —SoUeiton^  Journal. 

%*  AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  bindinps. 
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TORTS.— Addison  on  Torts j  beinff  a  Treatise  on  Wrongs  and 

their  Remedies.    Sixth  Edition.    Bj  Hobaob  Sioth,  Esq.,  fienoher 

of  the  Inner  Temple,   Editor  of    *'AddiBon  on  Contracts,'*   &o. 

Royal  8vo.     1887.  1/.  18*. 

*'  Ab  now  preoented,  this  yaluable  treatise  most  proye  highly  aooeptable  to  Judges  and 
the  profesaion." — Law  T^met. 
**  An  indispensable  addition  to  every  lawyer's  library."— Loio  Maganne, 


BiRoiow's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Torts. — A  Text-Book  for 
Students.  By  Mbltillb  M.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  uniyersity  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  Crown  8yo.  1889.  lOs.  6d. 

Innes'  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts.— By  L.  C.  Innes,  lately  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  Madras,  Author  of  **  A  Digeist  of 
the  English  Law  of  Easements.'*    Demy  8yo.     1891.  lOs.  M, 

**  We  have  found  the  work  aoeuiate  and  clear,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  a  Qsefol 
addition  to  any  law  library."— Law  Quarterly  Review. 

**  Throughout  the  work  the  author  is  clear  in  his  definitioDS,  and  there  is  no  laok  of 
iUustratLve  examples.  ...  A  welocnne  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student  and  the 
practitioner." — Law  Times, 

Pollock's  Law  of  Torts ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Prmoiples  of  ObUgationfl 
arising  from  Civil  Wronffs  in  the  Common  Law.  Third  Slition, 
to  which  is  added  the  draft  of  a  Code  of  Civil  Wrongs  prepared  for 
the  Government  of  India.  By  Sir  FbedebiokFollogk,  BaH. ,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Author  of  *<  Principles  of  Contract,"  <' A  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Partnership,"  &c.    l5emy  8vo.     1892.  21«. 

"  Concise,  logically  arranged,  and  aocnrate."— Xow  Timee. 

"  A  book  which  is  well  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  companion  volume  on  'Gontnusts.' 
Unlike  so  many  law-books^  espedally  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  mere  digest  of  cases,  but 
bears  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  writer  from  Seginning  to  end."— I»aio  JmamaW 

Shearwood's  Sketch  of  the  Law  of  Tort  for  the  Bar  and  Solidtoni 
Final  Examinations.  By  Josbph  A.  Shxabwood,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  12mo.    1886.  St. 

TRADE  MARKS.— Aston.— Fufo** Patents." 
Graham's  Designs  arid  Trade  Marks. — ByJomrCixEBOHGiUHAic, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bariister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1889.        6«. 

Sebastian  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Marks  and  their  Registration, 
and  matters  connected  therewith,  including  a  chapter  on  Goodwill ; 
together  with  the  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883-8, 
and  the  Trade  Marks  Roles  and  instmctions  thereunder ;  Forms  and 
Precedents ;  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act,  1887,  and  other  Statutory 
Enactments;  the  United  States  Statutes,  1870-81,  and  the  Ruleis 
and  Forms  thereunder ;  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  1877. 
Third  Edition.  By  Lewzb  Bots  SsBAaniv,  Esq.,  Bairister-at- 
Law.    Demy  8yo.     1890.  1/.  ^. 

"The  work  stands  alone  as  an  authority  upon  the  law  of  trade-marks  and  their 
~*^'     ^on." — Law  Journal. 


**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  anyone  who  has  oonsnlted  the  last  edition  of  this 
book  that  it  is  charaoterixed  by  mastery  of  the  subjeot,  exemplary  indnstiy,  and  oom- 
pletensss  and  accuracy  of  statement  It  is  rarely  we  come  across  a  law  book  which 
embodies  the  results  of  years  of  car^nl  inyestigation  and  practical  experience  in  a 
branch  of  law,  or  that  can  be  tmhesitatingly  appealed  to  as  a  standard  authozity. 
This  is  what  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Sebastian's  h(»k.'^—8oiieUonF  Jowmal. 

\*  AU  ttantUurd  law  Worki  air§k$pt  m  Stocky  m  law  caffmtdoihm' 
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TRADE  fAARKS'-ooniinued. 
Sebastian's  Digest  of  Cases  of   Trade    Mark,  Trade  Name, 
Trade  Secret,  Goodwill,  &c.,  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
"Kingdom. f  India,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  Amerioa. 

BjLEWisBoTDSEBAJBTiAM,E8q.,Barrister-at-Iiaw.  Svo.  1879.  1/.  1#. 
"  A  digest  which  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  all  practitionen  who  haye  to  advise  oa 
matters  connected  with  trade  marla." — Solieitors*  Joumai. 

TRAMWAYS.— Sutton's  Tramway  Acts  of  the  United  King^dom; 
with  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice,  an  Introduction,  including  the 
Proceedings  before  the  Committees,  Decisions  of  the  Referees  with 
respect  to  Locus  Standi,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Principle  of  Tramway 
Rating,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Standing  Orders  of  Par- 
liament. Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  Tramways,  &c. 
Second  Edition.  B^  Henbt  Sxttton,  assisted  by  Robbbi  A.  Bsar- 
NiGTT,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1883.  15«. 

TRUST  FUNDS.— Geare's  Investment  of  Trust  Funds.— Incorpo- 
rating the  Trustee  Act,  1888.  By  Edwabd  Abundel  Gsasb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Including  the  Trusts  Inve^- 
ment  Act,  1889.    Royal  12mo.     1889.  7s.  6d. 

"be  read  by  all  trustees, 
advice,  and  invest  their 
7  may  be  spared  moch 
trouble  in  the  future."— 3^  Jurist. 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES.— Qodefroi's  Law  Relating  to  Trusts 

and  Trustees. — Second  Edition.   By  Henbt  Codefboi,  of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8to.     1891.  .  1/.  12«. 

**  The  second  edition  of  this  -work  which  lies  before  ns  is  a  model  of  what  a  legal 

text-boolc  ought  to  be.    It  is  dear  in  style  and  dear  in  arrangement,  and  we  can  have 

Uttle  doubt  that  it  will  soon  take  the  foremost  place  among  text-books  dealing  with 

trusts The  chapter  on  Precatory  Trusts  in  "Mx.  Godefroi's  work  aeems  to  us  paz^ 

ticularly  good  and  dear,  and  the  many  judicial  decisions  as  to  what  expressions  are 
sufficient  and  what  axe  insu£Bdent  to  import  a  trust  are  marshalled  with  great  care  and 
•oeuxacy ."—Iiaur  Time*. 

Hamilton's  Trustee  Acts. — Containing  the  Trustee  Act,  1850  ;  the 
Trustee  Extension  Act,  1862  ;  and  the  Trustee  Act,  1888 ;  with  Sup- 
plement of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890(53  Vict.  o.  6),  so  far  as  relates  to 
Vesting  Orders.  By  G.  Baldwin  HAioLTOir,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  *'  A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Covenants.*'  Demy 
8vo.     1890.  6t. 

**This  is  a  very  useful  little  book.  We  haye  perused  it  with  much  oare,  and  we 
hSTe  come  to  the  condusion  that  it  may  be  saf dy  trusted  to  as  a  guide  to  the  oomidi- 
oated  law  to  which  it  relates*"— Louf  Quarterly  Beview. 

VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.— Dart's  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers.— ^A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  of  Real  Estate.  By  the  late  J.  Hbnbt  Dabt,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Six  Conveyancing  Counsel  of  the  High  Court  of  Justioe, 
Chancery  Division.  SixUi  ^ition.  By  Williax  Babbeb,  Esq.,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Riokabd  Bubdon  Haldaux,  and  Williax 
RoBBBT  Shkldon,  both  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law. 
2  vols.    Royal  8vo.    1888.  Zl.  16*. 

**  The  new  edition  of  Dart  is  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  the  breadth  of  its  range, 

the  deamess  of  its  exposition,  and  the  soundness  of  its  law."— Zrfzur  Tine$, 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases,  and 

Mortgages  of  Land.— Second  Edition.    By  W.  L.  Hacon,  Bar- 

rister-at-Law.    Demy8vo.     1893.  {Nearly  ready,)    10s.  6d, 

'*  Acareful  perusal  of  these  lectures  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  studeatSf 

a&d  more  particularly,  we  think,  to  young  pradasing  solidtor8."~Ziav  2tflie«. 

Set  also  Conveyancing. — "  Turnar.** 
%*  AU  sUmdard  Law  Workt  am  ktpt  m  Stocky  in  law  eulf  and  oihar  bindings. 
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WAR,  DECLARATION  OF.— Owen's  Declaration  of  War.— A 
81UT6Y  of  the  Position  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  with  relatiye 
oonfiLderations  of  Shipping  and  Marine  Insurance  during  War.  Bj 
DouQLAS  OwKir,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1889.  2U, 

WILLS. — Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills. — 

Third  Edition.    Bj  H.  S.  Theobau),  ^^'t  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal 

8vo.     1886.  1/.  10». 

'*  A  book  of  great  ability  and  Talne.    Itbeanonererypagetraoesof  oareandwnmd 

Judgment.    It  is  certain  to  prove  of  grreat  practical  uaefamem."— So^tcit^nr*  Journal, 

Weaver's  Precedents  of  Wills. — ^A  Collection  of  Concise  Precedents 
of  Wills,  wiUi  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Statutes. 
B7  Chables  Wbateb,  B.A.    Post  Svo.    1882.  6«. 

WINDING  UP.— Palmer's  Winding-up  Forms  and  Practice.— A 
Collection  of  Forms  and  Precedents.  With  Notes  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862 — 1890.  Second  Edition. 
B7  Fbaitczb  BsiiTTTOBT  Paliosb,  Author  of  "  Company  Precedents,*' 
Ac,  assisted  by  Fbanx  Etans,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- at-Law.  Royal 
Svo.     1893.  ,  {In  the  press) 

Pitt- Lewis'  Winding-up   Practice. — A  Manual  of  the  Practice  as 

to  Winding-up  in  the  High  Court  and   in  the  County  Court; 

being  the  Gompanies  (Windmg-up)  Act,  1890,  and  the  Winding-up 

of  Companies  and  Associations  (Part  IV.  of  the  Ccraopanies  Act,  1862), 

as  now  amended,  with  Notes,  and  the  Companies  Winding-up  Rules, 

1890.    Forming  a  Si7PPLE3C£MT  to   ''A  Complete  Practice  of  the 

County  Courts."     By  Gr.  Pitt-Lewis,  Q.C,  Recorder  of  Poole. 

Bemy  Svo.     1891.  7*.  6rf. 

<•  This  is  a  book  that  we  can  cordially  recommend,  and  f orau  a  fitting  nqyplemait 
to  the  aptly-named  larger  work  of  the  same  author."— Ikiio  OateUe, 

WRECK  INQUIRIES.— Murton's  Law  and  Practice  relating  to 
Formal  Investigations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions and  before  Naval  Courts  into  Shipping  Casualties  and 
the  Incompetency  and  Misconduct  of  Snips'  Officers.  With 
an  Introduction,  by  Waxjtkb  Hubtov,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.    Bemy  8yo.     1884.  Hit. 

WRONGS.— Addison,  Ball,  Pollock,  Shearwood.—Ftuif  <<  Torts." 


DppQpyc  — The  largest  Stock  in  liondon.    Prices  on 

application. 

BINDINGa — S«xocated  in  the  best  manner  at  moderate 

prices  and  with  dispatch* 

The  Law  Reports,  Law  Journal,  and  all  other  Reports, 
bound  to  Office  Patterns,  at  Office  Prices. 

PRIVATE  ACTS.— ^«  Publisher  $  of  this  Catalogue 
possess  the  largest  known  eollection  of  Private  Acts  of 
Parliament  {including  Public  and  Locij^y  and  can  supply 
single  copies  commencing  from  a  very  early  period. 

LICENSED  VALUERS  for  Probate,  Partnership,  Ac. 

LIBRARIES    PURCHASED    OR    EXCHAWQED, 

STEVENS  Ain)  SONS,  Ld.,  119  k  120»  CHAKCEBY  LANE,  LONpON* 


NEW   WORKS  AND   NEW  EDITIONS 

FREFARING   FOR   FVBLICATION, 

Addison  on  Torts ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Wrongs  and  their 
Remedies.  Seventh  Edition.  By  Hobacb  Smith,  Esq.,  Bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  assisted  by  A.  P.  Psbceyal  Kjdsp,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-liftw.     Bojal  8yo.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Archbold's  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases.— Twenty- 
first  Edition.  By  Williaic  Bbucb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds.        (Xearly  ready.) 

Beddoes'  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Mortgages. — ^By  w.  F.  Bkddoxs, 
Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law.  (In  the  prees.) 

Farwell's  Concise  Treatise  on  Powers.— Second  Edition.  By 
Geobqb  Fabwsll,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  assisted  by  W.  B.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.  (Nearly  ready.) 

Lightwood's  Title  by  Possession. — An  Essay  on  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Acts,  1833  and  1874 ;  with  some  accoant  of  the  General 
Theory  of  Possession  in  its  Kelation  to  Land.  By  John  M.  Lioht- 
WOOD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  (In  Iheprees.) 

Lowndes*  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance. — 
Third  Edition.     By  Richabd  Lowndhs.  (In  preparation.) 

Palmer's  Winding-Up  Forms  and  Practice.— A  Collection  of  Forms 
and  Precedents,  with  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts,  1862  to  1890,  and  the  Rules  therennder.  Second  Edit. 
By  FBAifcis  Bbattfobt  Palhbb,  assisted  by  Fbanx  Eyans,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  8to.  (In  thepreta.) 

Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England. — 
Second  Edition.  Edited  hv  Sir  Walteb  Gbo.  Fbanx  Pb^ldcobb, 
Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  (In preparation.) 

Roscoe's  Admiralty  Practice. — ^Third  Edition.  By  E.  S.  Ro8cx>b, 
Assistant  Registrar,  Admiralty  Court,  and  T.  Lakbbbt  MBJkBS, 
Esqrs. ,  Barrister-at- Law.  (In  preparation.) 

Selwyn's  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.— 14th  Edition.  By 
W.  H.  MAGNiJCABA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  (In  preparation.) 

Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  Courts  of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to  the 
Chancery  Diyision,  with  Practical  jN'otes.  Fiith  Edition.  By  Cbgxl 
C.  M.  Da£b,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  W.  Clowbb,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Regfistrars  of  Uie  Supreme  Court.    Vol.  3.  (In  thepreea.) 

Stringer's  Oaths  and  Affirmations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
Siecond  Edition.  By  Fbangzs  A.  SrsiNaBB,  of  the  Central  Office, 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  '*  Annual  Practice."  (Xearly  ready.) 

Theobald  and  Schuster's  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  with  Notes.— By  H.S. 
Thbobau)  and  E.  J.  Sohttbtbb,  Barristem-at-Law.   (In  preparation.) 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases  and 
Mortgages  of  Land.— Second  Edition.  Revised  by  W.  L.  Haooit, 
Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Walker's  Science  of  International  Law.— By  T.  W.  Walkbb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  (Nearly  ready.) 

Wheeler's  Privy  Council  Law:  A  Synopsis  of  all  the  Appeals  decided 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  from  1876  to  1891.  Together  with  a 
Pr6ois  of  the  Cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  By  Gbobgb 
Whkblbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  Judicial  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council.  (Nearly  ready.) 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators. — ^Ninth  Edition. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  RoLAin>  VAUOKijr  Wnxuvs,  a  Justioe  of  the  High 
Court.     2  vols.    Royal  8vo.  {In  the  prou.) 
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^Pollock's  Digest    ■IHIIHHIIHII    -Incorporatinj 

the  Partn^Bhip  I  3  A^OS  044  325  293  DEBIGK  JPOLLOCS 
Hart.,  Barriflter-ftt  -A. 

[Pollock's  Law  ^  ^^awo. — a  xreaTroer  on  tne  Principles  o 

t  Obligations  ariaiDg  from  Civil  Wrongs  in  the  Common  Law.    Third  Edition^  to  whic 

[  is  added  the  draft  of  a  Code  of  Civil  Wrongs,  prepared  for  the  Government  of  Indii 

[  By  SIR  FREDEBICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.    I)emy  Svo.    1892.    Friee  11,  U.  cloth. 

[Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract. — Being  a  Treatise  oi 

\  the  General  Principles  relating  to  the  Validity  of  Agreements  in  the  Law  of  Englanc 

Fifth  Edition,  With  a  New  Chapter.  By  SIR  PBEDBRICK  POLLOCK,  Bart 
IMl A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8t;o.    1889.    Price  \L  8«.  cloth. 

I  Pitt-Lewis'  Conplete    Practice  of  the  County  Courts 

I  including  that  in  Admiralty  and  Bankruptcy,  embodying  the  County  Courts  AcJ 

I  1888,  and  other  exsting  Acts,  Rules,  Forms,  and  Costs,  with  Full  Alphabetical  Inde 

^  to  Official  Forxn^  Additional  Forms,  and  General  Index.     Fourth  Edition^  wit 

Supplementary  Vdume  containing  New  Winding-up  Practice.  ByG.  PITT-LEWT6 
Esq.,  Q.C.,M.P.,  Recorder  of  Poole.  ZVola,  DetnySw.    1890-91.    Price  21.  lOi.clotl 

Talbot    and   Fort's  Index  of  Cases  Judicially  notices 

(1865—1890);  being  a  List  of  all  Cases  citad  in  Judgments  reported  in  the  **La^ 
Reports,"  *^Law  Journal,"  "Law  Times,"  and  "Weekly  Boporter,"  from  Michael 
mas  Term,  1866,  to  the  end  of  1890,  with  the  rfaoes  where  they  are  so  cited.  B 
GEORGE  JOHN  TALBO^P^tid  HXJOffl  FORT,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esqrs.,  Bar 
risters-at-Law.    Royals*    1891.    Price 25s.  cloth. 

Marsden's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea.— 

By  REGINALD  G.  VARSDBN.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  th«  Hon 
J.  W.  MANSFIELF*  Barristers-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.     1891.     Price  11.  be.  cloth. 

Browne  and  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  in  Divorce  anc 

Maltlmonlal  Causes.    Fifth  Edition.    By  L.  D.  POWLES,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law 
Demy  8t'o.    1889.    Price  U.  6».  cloth. 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law. — Third  Englis'l 

^<;ia'o;i,  with  Notes.    By  A.  C.  BOYD,  Esq.    EoyalBvo.    1889.    PHce  li.  lOs.  cloth 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity 

illustrated  by  the  Leading  Decisions  thereon.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practi- 
tioners. Second  Edition.  By  H.  ARTHUR  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.) 
Barristar-at-Law.    IfemySvo.    1888.    Price  2l8.  cloth, 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law. — Second  Edition 

By  C.  S.  HUNTER,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    JDemy  8ro.    1889.    Price  1».  6d.  cloth 

Smith's  Manual  of  Common  Law. — ^For  Practitioners  and 

students.  Comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules  an( 
Decisions.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.  Tenth  Edition.  By  J 
TRUSTRAM,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  12mo.    1887.    Price  14«.  cloth 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. — ^A  Manual  oJ 

Equity  Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  foimded  on  the  Works  o: 
Story,  Spence^and  other  writers.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  Q.C.  Fourteenth  Edit 
By  J.  TRJJSTRAM,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  l2tno.  1889.  Price  \2t.  ed.  cloth 

Harris'  Hints  on  Advocacy. — Conduct  of  Cases  Civil  and 

Criminal.    Classes  of  Witnesses  and  Suggestions  for  Cross-examining  them,  &c.,  &c 
By  RICHARD  HARRIS,  Q.C.    Ninth  Edit.    Boyal  12mo.    1889.    Price  Jg.  6d.  cloth 
**  A  very  complete  'Wawn'^i  of  the  Advocate's  art  in  Trial  by  Jury." — Solicitor^  JoumaU 

Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law. 

With  Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Index  of  Cases  cited.  By  RICHARD  WATSON 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.    Demy  8po.    1891.    Price  16*.  cloth. 

Warburton's  Criminal  Law  Cases. — ^A  Selection  of  Leading 

Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law,  with  Notes.  By  HENRT  WARBURTON,  Esq.,  Bar 
rister-at-Law.  [Founded  on  *' Shirley's  Leading  Cases.'*]  DemySvo.  1892.  Price  9a 

Darlington's  Sailway  Sates  an^  the  Carriage  of  Mer 

chandise  hy  Railway ;  including  the  ProTi6io^^^"^*""*""^*^"^"**^l^o»  a 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  containing  the  ClnX  ue  o 

Maximum  Rates  and  Charges  applicable  to  the^  Un^ 

By  H.  B.  DARLINGTON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at 
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